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INSTITUTIONS, TECHNOLOGIES, & LABOR 

Digital dreams in a material world: the rise of Netflix and 

its impact on changing distribution and exhibition patterns 

by Kevin P. McDonald 

This article examines the rise of Netflix, its tumultuous battle with Blockbuster, and its role 
in fundamentally transforming the home entertainment market. 

“From, hv. for”: Nairobi’s Slum Film Festival, film festival studies. 

and the practices of development 

by Lindiwe Dovey, Joshua McNamara, and Federico Olivieri 

An ethnographic account of an East African film festival: new potentials for political 
discourse in African media studies. 

The normativitv of 3P: cinematic journeys, “imperial visualitv” 

and unchained cameras 

by Bruce Bennett 

An examination of the emerging formal and stylistic conventions of digital 3D cinema and 
the ideologically and thematically restricted ways in which real and imaginary worlds are 
represented within this growing body of films. 

Native images: the otherness and affectivitv of the digital body 

by Adam Davis 

Films that combine live-action and animation are usually anchored by human protagonists 
to whom animated figures play secondary or antagonistic roles. 

Sounds of Hong Kong cinema: Johnnie To. Milkywav Image. 

and the sound track 

by Gary Bettinson 

Acclaimed for his visual style, Hong Kong director Johnnie To also constructs highly 
distinctive sound tracks, which are examined here along with the distinctive work routines 
that engender them. 

To work or not to work: the dilemma of Hong Kong film labor in the age of 

mainlandization 

by Mirana M. Szeto and Yun-chung Chen 

To work or not to work: it has come down to this for Hong Kong film labor in the age of 

















mainlandization and neoliberalization. 


THIRD CINEMA/INTERNATIONAL 

Jai Bhim Comrade: tales of oppression and songs of resistance 

by Catherine Bernier 

A review of Anand Patwardhan's epic documentary on Maharashtrian Dalits, their struggles 
and activism. 

“The revolutionary founding moments of a contra-Grierson tradition" 

by Brian Winston 

Review of Joshua Malitsky, Post-Revolution Nonfiction Film: Building the Soviet and Cuban 
Nations . 

Refining the ‘revolutionary’ moment in cinema: USSR (1922-1927) & Cuba (1965-1971). 

Thauk gm P aw hze. thud (Ml thud IBkmLs. Oath ta BmutifuL Flamer 

[Hood's Oath . drama of insurgency in a Burmese Pwo Karen Film 

by Violet Cho 

An auto-ethnographic examination of a Burmese Pwo Karen film, and the context of the 
ethnic minority film scene that it is a product of. 

Amnesiac memory: Hiroshima/Nagasaki in Japanese film 

by Inez Hedges 

The response by some of Japan's greatest filmmakers to the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
bombings in 1945 has been to represent the gradual process of Japan's recovery from trauma 
and amnesia. 

Body memories, body cinema: 

the politics of multi-sensual counter-memory in Gyorgy Palfi’s Hukkle 

by Gyorgy Kalmar 

A flat, haptic, sensuous film-text, Hukkle becomes an instructive example of Eastern- 
European politics of identity and memory. 

We lost our way: 

the time and space of alienation in Wong Kar-wai's Happy Together 

by Caroline Guo 

Beyond their tumultuous affair and transnational journey, the origins of the alienation 
experienced by Wong Kar-Wai’s Hong Kong lovers in Happy Together (1997) can only be 
fully uncovered through exploring the filmic portrayal of their relationship to the distinct 
time, space, and socio-cultural history of Buenos Aires. 

Hong Kong’s liminal spaces: 

unveiling nature and identity in Tsang Tsui-shan’s Big Blue Lake. 

by Winnie L. M. Yee 

The construction of liminal space of Big Blue Lake offers a novel way of reading Hong Kong 
and Hong Kong’s urban cinema. 

Capitalist childhood in film: modes of critique 

by Susan Ferguson 

The cinematic child has long made us question the world in which we live, but the complex, 
sensual and imaginative child featured in films like Treeless Mountain suggests a 
revolutionary challenge to capitalism that the Dickensian child-in-danger could never 
achieve. 

National identity, cultural institutions, and filmmaking in “Paradise” — 

the Puerto Rican successes of Talento de barrio and Broche de oro 
















by Naida Garcia-Crespo 

Argument for restructuring relations between film productions/producers, government 
institutions, and audiences in Puerto Rico. 

“Behind her laughter...ls fear!” Domestic abuse and transnational feminism In 

Bollywood remakes 

by Gohar Siddiqui 

Four Hindi remakes of Sleeping with the Enemy comprise a “domestic abuse cycle” 
alongside the genre of avenging woman films of the 1980s, and have a potential for 
transnational feminism in these cross-border and cross-industrial representations of 
domestic abuse. 

GENDER 

New queer cinema 

by Roxanne Samer 

Review of B. Ruby Rich, New Queer Cinema: The Director’s Cut. 

The publication of Rich’s book prompts us to return to NQC and travel along with Rich as 
she comments upon and expands her initial essay and links NQC to its predecessors as well 
as many possible successors. 

Feminist porn 

by Erica Rand 

Review of The Feminist Porn Book: The Politics of Producing Pleasure, edited by Tristan 
Taormino, Constance Penley, Celine Parrenas Shimizu, and Mireille Miller-Young. 

Hot stuff. 

The gav-for-pav gaze in gay male pornography 

by Kevin John Bozelka 

Gay-for-pay superstars such as Jeff Stryker and Ryan Idol adopt an investigative gaze in 
their films which may compromise the life-affirming qualities of gay pornography. 

Dire straights: the indeterminacy of sexual identity in gay-for-pay pornography 

by John Paul Stadler 

Online gay-for-pay pornography disarticulates sexual acts from sexual identities. Its digital 
production and Internet dissemination marks a shift in the genre’s development toward 
amateurism and meta-narratives and compels a complex reeducation of gay male desire. 

Sartorial signifiers. masculinity, and the global recession in HBO's Hung 

by Chris Vanderwees 

Representation of Detroit, significance of clothing in relation to various identity categories, 
and construction of masculine fantasy in first season of HBO's Hung. 

The multivalent feminism of The Notorious Bettje Page 

by Steven S. Kapica 

Writer and director Mary Harron remediates fifties pin-up legend and bondage queen Bettie 
Page in an effort to disrupt traditional representations of female sexuality and identity. 

Descent : “Everything’s okay now”—race, vengeance, and 

watching the modern rape-revenge narrative 

by Jenny Lapekas 

Director Talia Lugacy breaks the mold of the classic rape-revenge narrative in this taboo film 
that explores race, gender, and what it means to be a “new avenger” in contemporary 
feminist cinema. 


Bringing out Bahv Jane — 













camp, sympathy, and the horror-woman’s film of the iq6os 

by David Greven 

Long dismissed as either Camp classics or misogynistic, the horror-woman’s films of the 
1960s demand re-evaluation. This essay reconsiders the radicalism in What Ever Happened 
to Baby Jane?, Strait-Jacket, and Hush...Hush, Sweet Charlotte. 

Doing his homework 

by David Greven 

Review of David Halperin’s How to be Gay. 

David Halperin diagnoses contemporary gay youth as suffering from an acute amnesia about 
the older forms of gay culture. But is his own work a reliable guide to these earlier moments 
in gay/Camp history? 

IN AND AGAINST THE MAINSTREAM 

SkyfalL a mother and her twin boys 

by Robert Alpert 

In the fictional world of secret agent 007, with its global economy, computer networks and 
ever present surveillance, sadly the exaggerated antics of the franchise's latest villain prove 
no match for the comforting nostalgia of the simplified heroics of 007. 

“Propane is for pussies” — 

Bell flower’s bromance of retro technology and hip masculinity 

by David Church 

Evan Glodell's Bellflower unites retro aesthetics and retrograde gender politics through its 
explosive fantasies of manly bonding, showing taste and gender uneasily intersecting 
through hipster lifeways, faux-vintage photography, material hacking, and other influences 
on contemporary U.S. independent cinema. 

Take Shelter; Meek’s Cuto ff: The Turin Horse — the end of everything 

by Timothy Kreider 

Hollywood has always loved eschatology—especially when it’s photogenic—but when a lot of 
a society’s best artists start urgently signaling, independently but in disquieting concert, that 
that something awful is coming, we should probably pay attention. 

Workers' confessions and the reality TV series Uridercover Boss 

by Lyell Davies 

This popular reality TV show capitalizes on the hardships faced by U.S. workers in the 
present economy, delivering dramatic personal confessions and portraits of benevolent 
bosses to our screens in place of calls for change. 

From Hoover to Bush Jr. — home and crisis scripts in U.S. social cinema 

by Antonio Sanchez-Escalonilla 

Eight decades after the Great Depression, in the aftermath of another financial downturn, 
independent filmmakers and storytellers in Hollywood have once again begun to address 
narratives of households in crisis, especially in films by directors such as Jonathan Dayton, 
Valerie Faris, Jason Reitman and Tom McCarthy. 

Ecocinema 

by Joe Heumann and Robin Murray 

review of Ecocinema Theory and Practice, ed. Stephen Rust, Salma Monani, Sean Cubitt 
Ecocinema Theory and Practice may assert that any film could qualify as ecocinema because 
it is ripe for an ecocritical reading, but the anthology suggests a more nuanced definition 
worth exploring, “ecocinema on the edge,” narrative films organized around a variety of 
themes but all driven by either intentional or unintentional environmental messages as 
products of a complex cultural context that includes ecology. 











The earth bites back: vampires and the ecological roots of home 

by Robin Murray and Joe Heumann 

In The Pack and Strigoi, a damaged earth bites back, turning humans into vampires and 
ghouls, metaphors for our own monstrous treatment of the natural world. 

Broomhilda Unchained: Tarantino’s Wagner 

by Adrian Daub and Elisabeth Bronfen 

The composer Richard Wagner seems like a strange interlocutor for a director like Quentin 
Tarantino, but in Django Unchained Tarantino uses Wagner in canny ways to pose questions 
about history, race and social justice. 

EXPERIMENTAL/INDEPENDENT 

Movies in miniature 

by Midi Onodera 

Moving images are tightly woven into the fabric of urban living. Videos and movies no longer 
solely exist within the confines of a television monitor, computer screen or movie theatre, 
they are in our pockets, on mobile devices and how we read them has changed our way of 
viewing. 

Amateurization of the entire media universe 

by Patricia R. Zimmermann 

review of Amateur Media: Social, Cultural and Legal Perspectives, ed. Dan Hunter, Ramon 
Lobato, Megan Richardson and Julian Thomas 

Amateurism across new media platforms spikes legal, ethical, intellectual property, and 
labor issues—and new forms of participation. 

Variant cinematic artistic expression 

by Greg DeCuir 

review of Pavle Levi, Cinema by other means 

"Written films," "paper movies," and other means of extra-cinematic expression. 

LINCOLN & IDEOLOGY FORUM 

Introduction 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

Young Mil Ldnooln and ideological analysis: a reconsideration (with many 

asidesl 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

A classic film theory essay gets an active re-reading. 

Lincoln in contemporary U.S. culture and politics 

by Douglas Kellner 

Steven Spielberg’s Lincoln celebrates the iconic president as a great politician, able to 
address the crucial conflict of the time over race and slavery, by pushing through the 13th 
amendment, showing a president who is both a skilled legislator and visionary, perhaps 
providing contemporary lessons for Barack Obama. 

Equality before the law in Spielberg's Lincoln 

by Gary Bettinson and Richard Rushton 

In this essay, the authors examine the ideological paradox of Spielberg’s Lincoln , the film’s 
political emphases (relative to Ford’s Young Mr. Lincoln), and Spielberg’s effort to generate 
suspense around a widely-known historical outcome. 

Symptomatic reading in Althusser. CaMers. du cinema, and Zizek 













by Warren Buckland 

What happens to the Cahiers du cinema's symptomatic reading of Young Mr. Lincoln when 
we conceive the symptoms as symptoms of the Real, not the Symbolic? 

Lincoln: shared myths In a revisionist age 

by Frederick Wasser 

How Mr. Mainstream himself, Steven Spielberg, managed to make a worthy film that is both 
revisionist and consensual. 

The hysteric, the mother, the natural gal: 

male fantasies and male theories in films about Lincoln 

by Deborah Tudor 

Reexamining the gendered discourse of the Cahiers article through the lens of subsequent 
developments in feminist theory. 

The significance of Steven Spielberg's Old Mr. Lincoln: 

political emotions and intertextual knowledge 

by Janet Staiger 

This essay explores the intertextual morals that viewers believe Lincoln is promoting and 
how these messages relate to emotional responses to contemporary political and ethical 
debates rather than to the traditional melodramatic characters and situations. 

Mr. Spielberg's Mr. Lincoln 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

Political opinions on Lincoln , ranging from conservatives who admired or hated the film, 
with the same spectrum on the left. 

HIV/AIDS ACTIVIST MEDIA 

Introduction: Ghost stories 

by David Oscar Harvey, Marty Fink, Alexandra Juhasz, Bishnu Gosh 

Ghosts caught in our throat — 

of the lack of contemporary representations of gav/bisexual men and HIV 

by David Oscar Harvey 

This essay inquires why contemporary representations of HIV/AIDS—in the context of 
gay/bisexual men in the U.S., as well as more generally—are haunted by traumatic 
articulations more appropriate to the past realities of living with the virus. 

Two ghost stories: disability activism and HIV/AIDS 

by Marty Fink 

The digital cultures of queer/trans* disability activism show the potential of HIV/AIDS 
media production within emerging communities of queer/trans* youth. 

Acts of signification-survival 

by Alexandra Juhasz 

Juhasz looks at the contradictory states of digital AIDS signification, its changes of scale and 
temporality, as well as what then might be our linked activist responsibilities. Silencing 
occurs within a sea of abundant memory, and we encounter new kinds of concealment in the 
face of new kinds of visibility. 

What time is it here? 

by Bishnupriya Ghosh 

A reflection on HIV/AIDS media activism as an untimely object of scholarly inquiry after the 
pharmacological turn in the global AIDS crisis. 














CLASSICS FROM THE PAST 


S/Z and Rules of the Game 

by Julia Lesage 

The five levels of narrative coding laid out by Roland Barthes in S/Z can be applied to fiction 
film, here to Jean Renoir's Rules of the Game. 

THE LAST WORD 

The war on/in higher education 

by the editors 

Combatting the neoliberal privatization of everything, including social goods such as 
education. 


To top Jump Cut home 
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Digital dreams in a material world: 
the rise of Netflix and its impact on 
changing distribution and exhibition 
patterns 

by Kevin P. McDonald 

This article examines the rise of Netflix, the Internet-based movie rental and 
subscription service founded in 1997, and its pivotal role in a rapidly transforming 
home entertainment market. Focusing on the period between 1998 and 2008, the 
article provides a history of the company and the strategic advantages that allowed 
it to outmaneuver various competitors. The article also considers the viability of 
Netflix’s business model and how the company has modified its focus throughout 
this period. By examining this history, the article shows that Netflix was the 
beneficiary of both its own fortuitous timing and glaring miscalculations by its 
competition. It also demonstrates the ways in which unlikely intermediaries are 
able to amass significant power and initiate industry-wide shifts in periods of rapid 
technological change. 



The Lost Weekend window display featured 
lyrics sung to the tune of The Buggies’ 1979 hit, 
“Video Killed the Radio Star.” [Link to Video] 
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The Lost Weekend Video Store in San Francisco, CA. A window display in November 2010 
sparked debates about the decline of the video store and the future of home entertainment. 


The Internet killed the video store? 


Netflix came and broke our heart 
On-demand tore it apart 
In my mind we lost the store 
Be kind rewind forever more 

















































In November 2010, the writing was on the wall or, to be more precise, on a dry 
erase board in the display window at Lost Weekend Video in San Francisco, CA.[i] 
[ open endnotes in new window ] The question of whether the Internet has killed 
the video store is accompanied by revised lyrics to a 1979 song by the British New 
Wave band The Buggies that seemingly answers in the affirmative. In this way, it’s 
not only a mournful lament about the declining state of video rental stores, but a 
contradictory and telling omen about our age of rapid technological change. The 
song, “Video Killed the Radio Star,” gained widespread attention as the first music 
video aired by MTV and has since served as melodic shorthand for the 
inexorability of media convergence. [2] Its lyrics bemoan the inevitable casualties 
of technological progress. The Lost Weekend Video Store’s parody, in contrast, 
evokes romanticized notions of the video store that had been displaced not 
necessarily by technology but by rapidly expanding corporate chains in the 1990s. 



Netflix mailed DVDs directly to customers using 
a distinct red envelope that also served as a 
pre-addressed, pre-paid return mailer. 



Netfl.* rwafcrtwniMs tno way people watch TV sficwa nnd movies 

Netflix developed a user-friendly interface that 
would eventually ‘revolutionize’ the video rental 
industry and home entertainment more 
generally. 


In this regard, the display obscures the immense impact video rental retailers had 
in inaugurating a new era of home entertainment and the upheaval they 
themselves had ignited within the media and entertainment industries. The 
tragedy for video stores was simply that they had been unable to leverage their 
pioneering role to ensure their survival in an era of new digital media. As this video 
store’s “clever-but-sad commentary” drew a few fleeting headlines, it was soon 
evident that these retailers were not alone in facing new and unlikely forms of 
competition. [3] 

Approximately seventy miles south of Lost Weekend Video, the main culprit 
indicted in the store’s modified lyrics, Netflix, was obviously singing a very 
different tune. In the company’s 2010 fourth quarter letter to shareholders, CEO 
Reed Hastings announced that Netflix had completed one of its most successful 
years in what had been a largely successful first decade.[4] Launched in the midst 
of the late-90s dotcom boom, Netflix was among the legions of new start-ups 
hoping to parlay the Internet and associated digital technologies into a lucrative 
business endeavor. While most of these companies failed, Netflix succeeded by 
adapting the brick-and-mortar video store convenience into an online 
environment. The company was especially noteworthy in that it combined the 
power of a web-based interface with the existing United States postal system to 
deliver DVDs directly to customers. It was with this unique, and in some ways 
counter-intuitive, hybrid approach that Netflix supplanted not only neighborhood 
video stores like Lost Weekend, but leading corporate giants such as Blockbuster 
Video. 

Though its initial success was closely tied to the blueprint provided by rental 
retailers, the company’s long-term ambitions revealed the limits of that model. By 
2010, Netflix was shifting its attention away from DVD-by-mail operations to focus 
on its new streaming service—a form of digital delivery that seemingly brought to 
fruition the belabored dream of video-on-demand (VOD). With the success of this 
new service, Netflix amassed a subscriber base of more than twenty million, with 
seven million joining in 2010 alone. [5] This made it one of the largest subscriber 
services in the country, comparable to cable providers such as Comcast and 
premium cable networks such as Home Box Office (HBO). The company’s size 
provided it with leverage both as it prepared to expand internationally and as it 
worked with manufacturers to establish its streaming software as a standard 
feature on hundreds of consumer electronic devices. [6] The success of the new 
service also had its drawbacks as Netflix had to negotiate a new and very different 







set of distribution rights with content producers. The major media and 
entertainment conglomerates were eager to embrace the benefits of Netflix’s new 
streaming technology, but they were also extremely wary of the company’s 
instrumental position at the center of a rapidly changing and increasingly 
competitive home entertainment market. The resulting tensions contributed to a 
period of general volatility and vacillating strategies for the upstart company. 

Thus, even amidst apparent triumph, Netflix faced many of the same liabilities that 
eventually pushed video stores to the brink of extinction. 



The first Blockbuster video store opened in 
1985. In 1992, after a period of aggressive 
expansion, there were over 2000 outlets and 
Blockbuster was the clear market leader in 
the rental business. It maintained its 
dominant position throughout the 1990s and 
early 2000s. 



In 2010, Netflix announced the launch of a 
“one-click access” feature whereby a red 
Netflix button providing direct access to the 
service would be physically integrated into 
the remote control for various consumer 
electronic devices. 



Beginning in 2008, Netflix initiated 
partnerships with several consumer 
electronics manufacturers to ensure that 
their devices supported streaming software. 
Set-top boxes like Roku serve as a digital 
media receiver, which allow customers to 
access Internet-based streaming services 
through their televisions. 



By 2010, a growing number of televisions, 
following Blu-ray players and video game 
consoles, were able to connect directly to the 
Internet or to a Wifi signal. This new 
generation of smart TVs adopted the idea of 
the “app store” that had been popularized by 
the proliferation of smartphones and digital 
tablets. 


Although Netflix has ignited well-publicized debates among business executives 
and Wall Street prognosticators, the company and its practices remain a relatively 
unexplored object of scholarly study.[7] As the following study will show, Netflix 
provides a particularly illuminating case study because of how directly it intersects 
with many of the recent changes in home entertainment and because its impact 
underscores how new technologies and changing consumer preferences 




Stuart Skorman launched Reel.com in 1996. 
Though Skorman enthusiastically embraced the 
power of new technology, his background as a 
rental retailer may have hindered his ability to 
fully integrate the Internet. 


Why would I want to rant a movie 
from an Internet site? 


Access to Hard*to-Flnd Films 

Whi c typica video stores *oc js 
on new-to video re eases and 
mainstream movies, ReeE.com 
has EVERYTHING: 

Reel stressed its vast selection as a key feature 
of the online environment. 


dramatically reshape the media and entertainment industry. To put it in slightly 
different terms, Netflix arrived at the time traditional content producers were 
shifting their focus to non-theatrical or secondary exhibition windows. This new 
approach to distribution and exhibition was accelerated by a succession of home 
media formats, from VHS to DVD and Blu-ray, and the different retail strategies 
they each involved. [8] During this same period the widespread introduction of the 
Internet and, more specifically, the increased availability of higher-speed 
broadband and wireless services made it possible to distribute, through streaming, 
a growing array of media in exclusively digital formats. [9] These changes coincided 
with a proliferating array of interactive consumer electronics that featured 
integrated Internet capabilities, including video game consoles, portable personal 
computers, smartphones, and high-definition television sets. While facilitating 
new opportunities for media convergence and exchange, these shifts also created a 
great deal of anxiety for traditional content producers like the major Hollywood 
studios, which have had to quickly adapt their core strategies in order to optimize 
the value of their assets and the rights they control. 

At the dawn of this era, there was a great deal of excitement about the unlimited, 
even utopian, potential of new digital technologies. Even though movie and 
television producers foresaw the economic advantages of digital distribution and 
video-on-demand, they couldn’t or didn’t pursue those strategies in earnest or fully 
commit to the shifting priorities that such a transition would require. This lag 
allowed unlikely intermediaries like Netflix to take the lead and establish a critical 
‘first-mover’ advantage in what still remains a tumultuous and perpetually 
changing market. The major media conglomerates, along with technology and 
telecommunications interests, now are attempting to regain their advantage by 
introducing competing services and by leveraging their access to premium content, 
popular Internet portals, and various distribution channels. Regardless of whether 
they could vanquish the likes of Netflix or not, clearly the dreams fostered by 
digital technologies still will remain closely tied to the material interests of the 
same oligopoly that has controlled media and entertainment for most of the past 
century. 

The rise and fall of empire(s) 

By the late 1990s, the Bay Area’s Silicon Valley was home to a growing number of 
technology-based firms. Amidst the burgeoning dotcom boom, countless 
entrepreneurs hoped to strike it rich by turning the still fledgling Internet and its 
associated digital technologies into modern day goldmines. While Netflix turned 
out to be one of the most successful and resilient of these early dotcom start-ups, it 
was not the first attempt to wed the video rental business with the new potential of 
the Internet. The idea in fact originated in 1984 thousands of miles away in 
Manchester Center, Vermont. There, Stuart Skorman purchased a small video 
rental store, Empire Video, which he would go on to expand into a six-store 
regional chain over the next decade. [10] Despite the success of Skorman’s store, he 
decided to sell Empire to Blockbuster Entertainment in 1994, just as the growing 
rental behemoth was completing its own empire. By acquiring a number of 
smaller, independent chains, the company boasted 2,100 franchises and a 12% 
share of the overall rental market. [11] Skorman believed that the Internet would 
fundamentally transform the rental industry and would even, in the not too distant 
future, make it possible to deliver all movies on-demand in a digital format. With 
the $3 million from the sale of Empire, he moved to San Francisco to build a new 
company that combined the power of the Internet with the principles that had 
made his earlier store a success. In 1996, working out of a warehouse space in the 
trendy South of Market area, Skorman launched Reel.com, a website that offered 
80,000 titles for sale and made another 35,000 videos available for ‘rent-by- 
mail.’[i2] As Netflix’s immediate precursor, Reel shared many of the same 
business principles and long-term ambitions. Reel also illustrated the ways in 
which the Internet initially flummoxed rental retailers, and it was precisely 
because of their inability to fully integrate the new technology that Netflix was able 
to subsequently trigger an industry-wide transformation. 
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Skorman developed movie matchmaking as a 
way to guide customers to less popular titles. 
With Reel.com, he integrated a software 
program that was designed to further optimize 
this principle. 


The key feature of Empire had been its vast selection. It carried upwards of ten 
thousand titles when the average store in 1988 tended to offer three thousand or 
less.[13] Although the video rental business was shifting toward a hit-driven 
model, focusing more and more on new releases, Skorman recognized the value of 
guiding customers to older hits, sleepers, cult favorites, and foreign films. Though 
the store celebrated its cachet amongst sophisticated movie buffs, to take full 
advantage of this principle Skorman would also need to drive average customers to 
the far ends of Empire’s extensive catalogue. For this very reason, he pioneered the 
art of what he termed movie matchmaking. In short, this meant providing various 
forms of information that would lead customers to movies that matched their 
personal tastes. As he continued to develop this service, information ranged from 
personal recommendations and staff reviews to generating hundreds of novel 
movies categories (e.g., “So Bad It’s Good”) and, at one point, giving away three 
thousand copies of Leonard Maltin’s Movie Guide. [14] The Internet obviously 
promised to enhance these practices. And indeed, when Reel.com went live, it 
featured a software program called Reel Genius that offered recommendations 
based on customer preferences. While the site had additional information 
including original content generated by staff writers and user-generated ratings, 
the new software provided a more efficient means of customizing information on 
an exponentially broader scale. 



Financial woes prompted Skorman to open a 
brick-and-mortar retail outlet in Berkeley, CA. 


Despite all of its early promise, the precocious start-up was riddled with serious 
problems. Like many dotcoms at the time, Reel struggled to generate cash flow. 
After investing millions to get the site up and running, it only generated $745,000 
in revenues during its first year of business. [15] And while revenues increased in 
its second year, Reel could not project making a profit for the foreseeable future. 
One problem was that although the website was successful in drawing traffic, the 
information provided by Reel did not necessarily translate into sales or rentals. 
Perhaps due to the unfamiliarity of the web, “only 2.5 percent of Reel.com visitors 
[would go on to] complete a transaction, compared to 75 to 80 percent of video 
store shoppers.”[16] More serious problems loomed on the technical side of things. 
Despite Skorman’s wholesale belief in the power of technology, he was actually 
quite incompetent when it came to implementing it within his various business 
endeavors.[17] Throughout its early existence, Reel.com lacked the basic e- 
commerce features necessary to complete online transactions. The system was not 
set up to store customers’ information automatically, it was prone to crashing, and, 
at one point, it lost thousands of orders. [18] With all of these problems, Skorman 
decided to hedge his bets by going against the grain of the dotcom boom. In June 
1997, he opened an eight thousand square foot video store in Berkeley, CA, that 
would serve as a brick-and-mortar counterpart to Reel’s virtual storefront. Based 
on his earlier experience, he knew that a large video store “catering to 
sophisticated movie buffs could be a cash cow” and that, even if anachronistic, this 
might temporarily provide the solvency needed to continue his otherwise failing 
Internet business.[19] 
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Hollywood Video, the second-largest rental After its acquisition, Reel maintained a 

chain, agreed to buy Reel.com in July 1998 separate identity. This resulted in an 

for $100 million. awkward dynamic. The two entities featured 

links to one another, but their relationship 
was never fully clear. 
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As Hollywood Video set-up its own website, Like Blockbuster, Hollywood Video’s website 
it tended to focus on in-store promotions. in 1999 was largely devoted to supporting its 

brick-and-mortar business. 
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Hollywood Video’s CEO Mark Wattles says, 
“technology should be embraced” and points 
to the purchase of Reel.com to back up this 
claim. 


The site map for Hollywood Video’s website 
illustrates the awkwardness of integrating 
new features of the Internet into the 
parameters of a traditional retail business. 


The problems afflicting Reel were not, however, entirely Skorman’s doing. These 
problems were tied both to the immaturity of Internet-based business operations 
and to the changing focus of the video rental industry. As the two issues came into 
contact, the potential for failure was most certainly amplified. It was likely for this 
reason that nearly all of the major rental chains had been extremely cautious in 
setting up any kind of online operation. Blockbuster, for example, launched its 
website in 1996, but it was used strictly as a tool for promotions and brand 
publicity.[20] In 1998, the chain began selling select new videos through the web, 
but its overall ambitions remained quite limited. Smaller and more specialized 
retailers also used the web to post a searchable catalog of titles, which, like Reel, 
might draw online traffic without necessarily adding to their bottom line.[21] In 
any case, these various concerns seemed to evaporate instantly in 1998 when 
Hollywood Video, the second largest rental chain, announced its plans to purchase 
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Blockbuster launched its initial website in late 
1996. The site was largely used for brand 
publicity and Blockbuster remained slow to fully 
embrace the new format. 


Reel.com for the staggering sum of $100 million. [22] The promise of its business 
model together with the leverage that came with being an early adopter of Internet 
technologies made Reel a lucrative asset despite its financial woes. What’s more, 
Hollywood Video saw the purchase as an opportunity to leapfrog its competitors, 
establishing a leading online presence of its own while also incorporating Reel’s 
“smart” software and a rapport with serious movie connoisseurs. 

Unfortunately, the alluring promise of synergy never fully materialized. One 
significant factor was that shortly after the deal between Hollywood and Reel was 
completed, Amazon.com announced that it would be entering the home video 
market. Founded in 1994, Amazon was one of the earliest and most aggressive 
online retailers, and, like Reel, it attracted endless media hype with the promise of 
unlimited potential even as it continually failed to turn a profit. Unlike Reel, 
however, Amazon had the technical proficiency and e-commerce experience to 
support its expanding enterprise. After failing in its own efforts to acquire Reel, 
Amazon purchased the Internet Movie Database (IMDB.com) to supply customers 
with the same kinds of information that Reel’s matchmaking services provided. 
Soon after its arrival, Amazon became the top video retailer on the web.[23] Its 
success encouraged the arrival of additional online retailers such as Buy.com, as 
well as more specialized sites such as DVD Express—all of which, following an 
industry-wide trend, were devoted exclusively to a sell-through model rather than 
rentals.[24] With Amazon discounting its VHS and DVD titles up to 30%, these 
competing sites focused primarily on price. [25] Rather than provide original 
content or personalized recommendations, these sites offered price-comparison 
technologies so as to guarantee the best value. Inundated by new competition and 
threatened by a wholesale reorganization of the home entertainment market in 
which a sell-through approach that primarily benefitted the major studios took 
precedence, Reel terminated its online rental service less than six months after its 
deal with Hollywood Video. The service had accounted for only 5% of the 
company’s business in the previous year. [26] Moreover, it required additional 
overhead costs while the increased cost and hassle of shipping rentals were a 
deterrent to consumers. Renting online was proving to be cumbersome, and Reel 
had determined that it was simply “not an ideal business model for the 
Internet.”[27] 
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Amazon added home video to its online marketplace in November 1998. It quickly 
became the top video retailer on the web. 
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To compete with Reel’s Reel Genius matchmaking software, Amazon purchased 
the Internet Movie Database (imdb.com) in 1999. 
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Buy.com also added movies to its site in November 1998. Its focus was on 
providing the lowest price possible. 



While Reel.com was trying to draw additional traffic with its matchmaking features 
and original content, web retailers devoted exclusively to DVD sales were in a 
better position to survive the price wars that Amazon triggered. 
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Hollywood Video shut down Reel in June 2000. Though it was maintained as a 
movie-information site and continued to be featured on Hollywood Video’s own 
website, anyone interested in purchasing movies was redirected to Buy.com. 


With mounting losses and little market traction, Hollywood Video shut down 
Reel’s entire e-commerce operation in June 2000.[28] For Blockbuster, Reel’s 
failure seemed to be a clear indication that the online video rental business was not 
a viable threat. With this reassurance, Blockbuster remained conspicuously slow in 
its own attempts to develop online strategies and, instead, the company viewed the 
emerging sell-through approach as its main competition. 

It was the combination of Reel’s spectacular demise and Blockbuster’s disinterest 
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that led directly to Netflix’s emergence. Founded in 1997, Netfiix opened for 
business only a year after Reel, yet its slightly later arrival made a world of 
difference. Netfiix likely learned from some of Reel’s mistakes, but more generally 
it benefitted because the Internet’s overall infrastructure was then better 
established and the basic standards of e-commerce better understood. Whereas 
Reel betrayed its new business model by eventually returning to its ‘brick-and- 
mortar’ foundations, Netfiix, conceived entirely as part of this new era, was more 
fully committed to developing an exclusively Internet-based service. While Netfiix 
missed out on the on the dotcom boom’s early windfalls—it had rented a mere 
2,700 DVDs by mail as Reel was on the verge of its $100 million payday—it 
benefitted enormously by avoiding the burden of hyperbolic expectations and 
over-inflated stock values. Finally, and perhaps most important, Netfiix was able to 
grow incrementally, building a loyal customer base on the strength of its 
reputation as a tech-sawy trailblazer. At the same time, Blockbuster failed to 
recognize the fledgling service as a serious competitor until it was too late. Unlike 
its precursor, Netfiix made the most of this good fortune and shrewdly went on to 
supplant what had been one of the most dominant forces in home entertainment. 

As Netfiix began operations, it shared several key similarities with Reel. It offered a 
basic rental service whereby customers used an online interface to select the 
movies they wanted to see. The films were then delivered through the mail and 
sent back with a pre-addressed, pre-paid mailer. Also like Reel, Netfiix emphasized 
the breadth of its selection and used proprietary software—a program called 
CineMatch—to direct customers toward more eclectic fare, effectively downplaying 
new releases while appealing to more discriminating movie connoisseurs.[29] 
While both companies emphasized convenience and the ability to accommodate 
discerning video aficionados, there were also some fairly significant differences. 
First, Netfiix rented only DVDs. At the time VHS still dominated the market and 
Netfiix took a risk to focus exclusively on an unproven format. The wager paid off, 
however, as the new technology penetrated the market faster than either television 
or the VCR. [30] In another example of its good timing, Netfiix avoided having to 
decide whether it had to duplicate an existing inventory in order to carry both 
formats. This problem was even more pronounced for retailers like Reel since it 
also carried the laserdisc format as part of its larger efforts to court more 
discerning movie buffs.[31] 

When Netfiix first opened its catalog was limited to a paltry 900 titles.[32] The 
reason for this was that the studios were hesitant to embrace the new format and 
had only released a limited number of titles. This small scale, however, turned out 
to be another blessing in disguise. While early adopters were spending $400 to 
$500 for new DVD players, traditional rental stores were offering only 100 to 150 
titles in the new format. This provided Netfiix with a relatively small, but highly 
dedicated segment of consumers willing to try a new service in order to access 
additional DVD titles. At the same time, while the smaller library was easier to 
manage at the outset, Netfiix was in an ideal position to scale up its selection both 
as DVDs became more popular and as the company expanded its customer base. 
Finally, because DVDs were lightweight and durable, the company was able to 
streamline shipping and handling, maximizing both the efficiency of its 
distribution system and the overall convenience of its service. [33] This 
convenience in shipping marked another critical departure from Reel, which, in 
trying to ship and receive VHS cassettes as part of its rent-by-mail service, was 
unable to fully align its delivery method with various changes concurrently 
adopted within the U.S. postal system.[34] 
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Netflix was devoted exclusively to the new DVD 
format. DVDs were introduced in 1997, but the 
major Hollywood studios were initially reluctant 
to embrace it. By 2002, DVD sales surpassed 
VHS sales for the first time and would peak in 
2006 generating approximately $24 billion in 
sales and rentals. 
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When Netflix launched in 1998, it offered a basic rental service whereby 
customers used an online interface to select the movies they wanted to see. The 
films were then delivered through the mail and sent back with a pre-addressed, 
pre-paid mailer. 

A second, more important departure from Reel was that in September 1999 Netflix 
abandoned the pay-per-unit model and introduced a subscription plan. [35] For a 
monthly fee, customers had access to unlimited rentals. The critical selling point of 
this approach was that customers could hold onto each rental as long as they liked 
without incurring late-fees. Inspired by his own $40 late fee from Blockbuster, 
Netflix CEO Reed Hastings recognized how much these penalties were widely 
abhorred. [36] [ open endnotes in new window] The new plan not only struck a 
chord with consumers but helped to address several practical issues as well. The 
subscription model had the advantage of guaranteeing a constant stream of 
revenues prior to individual transactions. Second, it allowed Netflix to tie its 
recommendation engine to its revenue source in a way that Reel was never able to 
devise. 
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Like Reel, Netflix emphasized its extensive selection: “We have virtually every 
DVD published.” Its interface allowed users to browse the collection or perform 
searches based on specific criteria. 
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Netflix used its recommendation software and other “personalization” engines to 
guide users away from the most popular blockbusters. As a result of these 
features, Netflix helped to bolster the viewership for smaller, and independently 
produced, films including Christopher Nolan’s Memento. 
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Netflix garnered positive publicity with a $1 million prize competition designed to 
improve the company’s existing Cinematch recommendation software. 


Customers used CineMatch to build a queue or list of films they wanted to rent. 
The next film on the queue would automatically be sent as soon as the previous 
rental was received. This further let Netflix maximize its back catalog and guide 
customers away from new releases. For customers, the service seemed a better 
value. People always had something to see for their monthly fee even if wasn’t the 
exact film they wanted or if it sat unwatched for weeks at a time. The subscription 
fee was ultimately a voluntary commitment, with a very different valence than 
punitive late-fees. While these were all key advantages as Netflix began a period of 
dramatic growth, the most significant impact of the subscription model may have 










































Netflix’s success relied heavily on the U.S. 
Postal Service. From its outset, the company 
made a concerted effort to understand the how 
the Postal Service operated and to utilize this 
infrastructure for its own purposes. The DVD 
format proved to be far more amenable to the 
Postal Service’s standard operating procedures 
than VHS cassettes. 


been that it exposed the extent to which brick-and-mortar rental services relied on 
late-fees as a vital source of revenues. 

A year after introducing their new plan, Netflix had amassed more than 250,000 
subscribers. By 2002 it had more than doubled that number, and in 2003 its 
customer base was well over a million. [37] In May 2002 Netflix was one of the few 
Internet start-ups to enjoy a successful IPO, raising $82 million—used to pay off 
debt, acquire additional inventory, and construct ten new distribution centers to 
ensure next-day delivery across the country. [38] Netflix continued to grow during 
this time and effectively established itself as a recognizable brand without having 
to spend extensively on marketing or advertising. 
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In 1998, Netflix delivered DVDs on pay-per-unit basis. 
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In 1999, Netflix made the critical decision to abandon this model in favor of a 
monthly subscription plan. 













What Else Do Members Get? 



☆ A powerf JJ search engine to 
Sind movies, actons and 
directors from our 1 5,000+ 
DVD tides. 

tr Detailed movie information 
including MPAA ratings, 
special features, display and: 
audio formats, reviews and 
critics 1 pscks. 

O Personalized movie 

recommendations Cased on 
your ratings. 

O 19 categories a nd over 100 

suD categories of movies. 

300,000* member reviews. 

# Thousands of proview trailers. 

Lists of award winners, the 
Netflix Top 100 Rented list, 
and much more! 


Subscribers selected the films they wanted to see by adding them to a 
personalized list known as the queue. The next film on the queue would 
automatically be shipped as soon as the previous rental was received. 
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As Netflix gained in popularity, Wal-Mart 
announced in 2002 that it was launching its own 
rent-by-mail service. 


Wal-Mart acknowledged as much when they announced plans to start a competing 
rent-by-mail service in late 2002.[39] Blockbuster, however, remained reluctant to 
enter the rent-by-mail business. The reigning rental empire still controlled 40% of 
the storefront market, and its main concern continued to be the fact that rentals 
had begun to flatten, as the new DVD format seemed to favor a sell-through 
approach. [40] By the time Blockbuster finally rolled out its mail-order service in 
May 2004, it announced that it expected to gain 30% of the rent-by-mail market in 
the next year. [41] It instead encountered several stumbling blocks and, despite its 
confidence, made at least one devastating miscalculation. 

Blockbuster quickly learned that garnering a share of the online market would not 
be as simple as expanding its retail outlets. Setting up an e-commerce website for a 
national brand was an immense endeavor, requiring not only vast technical 
provisions but also additional business operations such as distribution centers that 
were completely outside of its current business model. There were additional 
obstacles as Netflix had received a broadly worded patent for its online 
subscription service in 2003.[42] And whereas Netflix was focused exclusively on 
its Internet-based service, Blockbuster was wavering between different, and to 
some extent opposing, business principles.[43] In 2006, Blockbuster announced a 
revised service, Total Access, in an attempt to take advantage of its expansive 
physical presence. Many thought that this new “bricks-and-clicks” approach, 
integrating a rent-by-mail subscription with an in-store option, would indeed give 
Blockbuster the leverage it needed to pose a more serious threat to Netflix. While 
the new plan gained some initial traction, it eventually resulted in the same uneven 
dynamic that undercut the match between Hollywood Video and Reel.com. One 
Netflix official coyly noted such an incongruity by suggesting that Blockbuster’s in¬ 
store promotion for the new online plan was akin to seeing an advertisement for 
bus travel inside an airport terminal. [44] 


As Blockbuster scrambled to build its rent-by-mail service, it made something of a 
fatal decision in December 2004 as it announced a plan to eliminate all late fees. 
[45] At this point, Netflix was up to 2.5 million subscribers and growing steadily. 

In a first sign of panic, Blockbuster claimed that it needed to improve customer 
relations. The move was a complete disaster on several fronts. As the rental giant 
continued to focus on new releases, the absence of a late fee policy made it even 
more difficult to manage its inventory, which in turn further aggravated customers. 
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Though the service Wal-Mart offered was 
virtually identical to Netflix’s, it was unable to 
attract a significant subscriber-base. Wal-Mart 
terminated the service in May 2005. 


More important, late fees, as a general rule, accounted for 15% of video store 
revenues.[46] For a franchise the size of Blockbuster to lose late fees was a 
devastating blow. In 2005 it forfeited approximately $400 million in late fees.[47] 
The subsequent cash crunch forced the company to cancel its third quarter 
dividend. Although Blockbuster maintained its 40% share of the rental market, it 
had descended into free fall. 
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Despite Netflix’s growth, Blockbuster was reluctant to address the rent-by-mail 
service as a serious competitor. In 2002-2003, its primary concern was the 
growth of the DVD sell-through market. Blockbuster began focusing on its own 
video sales—notice the “Buy Online” button just below the masthead. This was a 
risky strategy, however, in that sales threatened to cannibalize the rental 
business. 


The turmoil continued as “activist” investor Carl Icahnn tried to orchestrate a 
hostile take-over of Hollywood Video (which eventually merged with the third 
largest video chain, Movie Gallery).[48] Blockbuster tried to cut costs by closing 
hundreds of outlets but saw its stock plummet despite its efforts. By 2010 the 
company would be forced to file for bankruptcy, having lost ground on multiple 
fronts. 




When Netflix announced that it had reached ... that the latter company had received a 
one million subscribers in 2003, Blockbuster broadly worded patent in 2003. Although this 
began planning its own online service. They resulted in a series of lawsuits, the legal 
















































began testing the new service in July 2004. battle did not directly influence the ongoing 
Blockbuster’s online service closely competition between the two. 
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The competition between Netflix and 
Blockbuster did spark a price war in which 
both companies reduced the price of their 
services. Blockbuster revised its service in 
2006, dubbing the new hybrid plan Total 
Access. The plan provided customers with 
the option of returning DVDs to a 
Blockbuster store. ... 


... The plan gained some initial traction, but 
was ultimately hindered by a number of 
factors: 1) Blockbuster CEO John Antico was 
involved in a proxy battle initiated by Carl 
Icahn; 2) Blockbuster was burdened with 
significant debt following its split with 
Viacom; and 3) Blockbuster included several 
hundred independently owned franchises 
that refused to honor the Total Access 
program. 


While Netflix had established a clear advantage in terms of rent-by-mail and 
subscription services, discount retailers like Wal-Mart and Target had assumed a 
lead position in the sell-through approach that studios favored. At the same time, 
cable providers appeared to be best suited to offer various video-on-demand 
options, and technology firms like Apple with its iTunes platform seemed to have 
the upper hand in terms of developing the digital download market. In addition to 
these challenges, Blockbuster faced a new competitor in Redbox, the most 
prominent purveyor of automated self-service kiosks or vending machines that 
were located outside of supermarkets, gas stations, convenience stores, and fast 
food restaurants. Adopting a strategy that had once been Blockbuster’s bread-and- 
butter, these kiosks largely specialized in new releases and popular titles and in 
doing so, effectively provided a more convenient and efficient version of the video 
store experience. [49] These challenges emerged in rapid succession, and all of 
them laid claim to some kind of leverage as home entertainment began an 
immense transition. 
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ln December 2004, Blockbuster announced a plan to eliminate late fees. The plan 
was designed to improve customer relations, but turned into an unmitigated 
disaster. 











Although Blockbuster continued to control up to one third of a multi-billion dollar 
industry, as early as 2006 it had begun to be viewed as a relic. Traditional video 
retailers lost the leverage they once held and their value deteriorated sharply as 
Wall Street pronounced the brick-and-mortar video business a dead end. Netflix’s 
apparent triumph meanwhile rested on several factors. It succeeded where Reel 
had failed in three ways: 

• by choosing to focus exclusively on DVDs (before it was clear that the new 
format would soon dominate home video market), 

• by better integrating its recommendation software into its primary business 
function, and 

• by abandoning its pay-per-unit approach in favor of a subscription model. 

It was largely by virtue of this last feature that Netflix was ultimately able to out- 
maneuver Blockbuster. The subscription model allowed the Internet-based rental 
service to take advantage of changing consumer preferences, building a zealous 
membership at same time Blockbuster was increasingly alienating its own 
customers. Moreover, even as industry analysts repeatedly predicted that 
Blockbuster’s overall size and superior position would allow it to prevail, the rental 
giant was simply too late in recognizing the significance of its new competitors and 
too cumbersome to succeed in a new digital environment. [50] Netflix may not 
have been the first tech firm to wed Internet technologies to the video rental 
business. It was, however, the first to prioritize technological innovation in 
formulating its business model and to do so in a way that gave it leverage over the 
existing rental retailers. Netflix had realized a major accomplishment in holding 
off Blockbuster, as well as Wal-Mart and the others that had tried to duplicate its 
service. 


Nevertheless, a new wave of battles loomed on the horizon as the Web 2.0 
generation began to take shape. Netflix would not only have to modify its rental 
service continually but also rethink its place within the overall film industry and, 
more specifically, re-evaluate how its impact on changing distribution and 
exhibition practices would affect its long-term viability. 


The short end of the Long Tail 


In October 2004 Wired editor Chris Anderson published an article on what he 
termed the “Long Tail,” a new economic model inextricably tied to the Internet and 
the digital technologies that it helped to shape. [51] According to this new model, it 
was possible to build a profitable business on the low but steady demand for a 
wider range of inventory as opposed to the fleeting but large-scale demand for the 
most popular goods. In addition to this main principle, Anderson identified three 
key tenets that made Long Tail economics possible. 
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While Blockbuster struggled, Netflix maintained 
a strong record in terms of customer 


• First, online retail was able to accommodate a significantly more expansive 
inventory precisely because the digital environment was no longer restricted 
by physical shelf space. 

• Second, filtering software made it possible to navigate this infinite array of 
merchandise, allowing consumers to find products based on personal 
preferences or other select criteria. 

• Third, there were now enough niche markets that in aggregate they were as 
attractive and economically lucrative as the mass market. 

For instance, “more than a quarter of Amazon’s book sales come from outside its 
top 100,000 titles.”[52] That means that when taken as a whole, content that 
appeals to a highly specialized or limited audience constitutes a market that begins 
to rival the revenue generated by hits. In Anderson’s book-length account of the 
shift toward the Long Tail, he observes that the trend is most obvious in 
entertainment and media. To emphasize this point, he consistently cites Amazon, 
Netflix, and RealNetworks’ music service—Rhapsody, as primary examples of the 
phenomenon.[53] In the abstract, Anderson’s term had explanatory power. It 




















satisfaction. 



MOVIES THROUGH 

THE STORE 



As Blockbuster began airing a series of 
commercials to support Total Access, the 
marketing campaign unintentionally helped to 
legitimize Netflix. 



Apple’s portable media player known as the 
iPod gained considerable popularity following 
the release of iTunes in 2003. This particular 
combination helped to legitimize the digital 
music market. They were equally instrumental in 
acclimating users to a new generation of 
portable media devices and to interacting with 
these devices through different online 
interfaces. When Apple released a video 
version of the iPod in 2005, many assumed that 
the company would dominate video 
downloading in the same way it did with music 


seemed to pinpoint the underlying logic of the most successful Internet endeavors 
and it quickly became a mainstay in the lexicon of business gurus and aspiring 
entrepreneurs. For Netflix, however, the Long Tail only played a tangential role in 
its overall ascent. While the company often extolled the virtues of this approach, it 
would ultimately abandon the Long Tail strategy as it transitioned from novel 
start-up to a major force in the home entertainment industry. 

Lost in Anderson’s fervor for new technology is the fact that the video rental 
industry as a whole spearheaded the Long Tail model long before the term was 
invented. That is to say, the entire industry turned on drawing in revenues without 
devoting additional expenditures to inventory. Even as rental stores had to 
purchase content at a higher wholesale price, each tape only “need[ed] to be rented 
20 times at $3/rental to break even.”[54] Everything after that point was pure 
profit. As retailers like Stuart Skorman realized early on, it was possible to 
optimize this principle by building an extensive selection of older and more 
marginal films and then finding innovative ways to direct customers to these titles 
instead of new releases. As profitable as this approach may have been, the rental 
industry by the end of the 1980s, led by rental chains like Blockbuster, was 
increasingly devoted to “stocking and promoting hit movies” at the expense of 
precisely the kinds of titles that were capable of generating higher profit margins. 
[ 55 ] With its hit-driven approach, the rental industry ended up with the exact 
inverse of Anderson’s formula for the Long Tail: 80% of its revenues stemmed 
from 20% of its inventory.[56] This reliance on hits underscored several additional 
problems. First, as the rental chains increased the number of new releases they 
carried, this approach helped studios reduce the overall manufacturing costs of 
producing home videos. So studios and wholesalers could lower sell-through 
pricing that, in turn, ate into the rental market. Second, the larger rental chains, 
again in conjunction with the shift toward popular new releases, attempted to 
leverage their growing scale by negotiating revenue-sharing deals with their 
suppliers. These deals typically lowered their up-front costs, allowing rental 
retailers to purchase VHS cassettes at cost in exchange for a percentage of the 
profits generated by specific titles. [57] As a result, a larger percentage of the stores’ 
revenue was tethered to an inventory that they did not fully control. In 
undermining their own profit margins, rental stores began to focus on ancillary 
revenues such as video sales, video game rentals, merchandise sales (ranging from 
toys, posters, and apparel to concessions), as well as initiation and late fees to 
make up the difference. 

With the shift to a hit-driven business model, the rental industry seemed to forfeit 
its innate affinity for Long Tail economics. While this might have resulted from a 
poor long-term strategy (tied in part to the rise of national chains that privileged 
all out growth and short-term profits over long term sustainability), the rental 
industry was also dependent on Hollywood studios and other content producers 
who were increasingly looking to maximize their own Long Tail interests. The 
major studios, ever since they were forced to relinquish their ties to theatrical 
exhibition, have looked to secondary markets as an important source of revenue. 
[58] As vital as they have been, these secondary markets have also caused a certain 
degree of antagonism and ambiguity. The studios, for instance, have been 
extremely cautious when it comes to new technologies. In the most glaring 
example of kind of backward-thinking, the studios took legal action against the 
manufacturers of the VCR in the 1980s, not realizing that home video would soon 
be their most lucrative secondary market (far surpassing the money generated by 
licensing film rights to television and pay TV and even box office totals by the end 
of the 1980s).[59] The studios were similarly leery of the new video rental 
business. Their apprehensions subsided only after rental retailers proved that they 
could provide studios a substantial source of additional revenues. Hollywood 
eventually both embraced these new opportunities but bemoaned the need to 
partner with third parties. 

With the success of DVDs and the sell-through approach, Hollywood studios 
sought to expand their stake within secondary markets. More specifically, they 










downloading. 



Multi-system operators like Comcast appeared 
to be in the best position to develop a viable 
video-on-demand service. 



The success of Redbox marked another 
unexpected turn in home entertainment. The 
company specializing in automated kiosks that 
rent DVDs for a nominal nightly fee saw a 
dramatic growth in 2009 when it doubled its 
number of kiosks to 18,000 and staked a claim 
to 19% of the overall rental market. Similar to 
Netflix, Redbox featured an innovative hybrid 
approach that allowed it to leapfrog competitors 
like Blockbuster. Unlike Netflix, however, 
Redbox limited its inventory to mainstream new 
releases. 



To underscore just how anachronistic 


tried to expand their control over the entire lifecycle of a given title and to 
maximize the profitability of their assets across different windows. With new 
digital formats and video-on-demand platforms looming on the horizon, 

Hollywood considered itself in an ideal position to realize these goals. There were, 
however, numerous unanswered questions regarding the future landscape of home 
entertainment. First, as the importance of downstream revenues increased, 
exhibition windows—the period of time in which a film is available in the theater, 
on pay-per-view, etc.—began to shrink. The accelerated availability of films, along 
with the interchangeability facilitated by new digital formats, paradoxically 
increased the pressure on studios to fabricate and then police periods of 
exclusivity. Second, while some assumed that new high-definition and digital 
formats would simply replicate the DVD’s success, the growing array of new and 
convergent forms of media along with changing consumer preferences suggested 
that this might not be the case. Such technological issues were further 
compounded as studios pursued their own proprietary digital platforms or 
negotiated strategic alliances with preferred partners. To some extent, it was the 
lack of industry-wide standards that allowed newcomers like Netflix to quickly 
carve out a commanding position. Despite all the excitement about new 
technology, then, the instability of the overarching industry necessitated a wait- 
and-see approach in which the status quo persisted for much longer than anyone 
expected. Also, while the studios and other content producers were more 
conscientious of the need to maximize the Long Tail value of their assets, they 
simply were not always in a position to do so. 

Though the larger rental companies had abandoned the Long Tail in favor of a hit- 
driven approach, there were some efforts to counterbalance their dependence on 
new releases by moving up the supply chain and participating in the production 
process. Blockbuster, for example, launched DEJ Productions in 1998 to acquire or 
co-finance independent films for exclusive release in its retail outlets.[60] 
Blockbuster publicized this new endeavor as part of its commitment to 
independent films and other niche genres. In several cases, DEJ proved that films 
such as Boondock Saints (1999), which performed poorly in a minimal theatrical 
release, could be extremely successful in terms of home video sales and rentals. [61] 
DEJ soon began distributing to all retailers and quickly established itself as one of 
the biggest buyers at festivals like Sundance. Netflix, likewise hedging against its 
reliance on studio-controlled content, followed Blockbuster by establishing Red 
Envelope Entertainment in 2006.[62] Like DEJ, Red Envelope aimed to 
participate in financing, producing, and distributing films in exchange for either 
exclusive DVD rights or some manner of revenue sharing. Even prior to the launch 
of Red Envelope Netflix had begun to seek out independent films as well as older, 
cult films such as Eraserhead that were languishing without home video 
distribution deals.[63] Once Red Envelope was formalized as a subsidiary, it again 
followed DEJ’s lead and established itself as an aggressive presence at Sundance 
and Toronto. It also showed that it was willing to expand its involvement across 
the production process. In a co-distribution deal with Roadside Attractions for 
Puffy Chair (2005)—one of the founding films of the genre known as 
“mumblecore”- Red Envelope agreed to share marketing costs in exchange for a 
portion of the film’s overall profits. [64] 

In both cases, the move into production and financing focused almost exclusively 
on specialty content, namely independent films and documentaries. DEJ 
eventually shifted its focus to bigger independent productions such as the award¬ 
winning hits Crash (2004) and Monster (2003).[65] Following its deal for Puffy 
Chair, Red Envelope purchased Hal Hartley’s The Girl from Monday (2005) and 
partnered with Samuel Goldwyn on Julie Delpy’s romantic comedy 2 Days in Paris 
(2007). It also worked with the Independent Film Channel (IFC) on Sherrybaby 
(2006) and Cannes winner 4 Months, 3 Weeks, 2 days (2007) as part of a ten- 
picture output deal. [65] Red Envelope was even more aggressive in acquiring non¬ 
fiction films, essentially finding documentaries both inexpensive and highly 
marketable, with potential for additional revenues through theatrical and DVD 
release. Furthermore, documentaries meshed nicely with the programming 
























Blockbuster had become, The Onion, a satirical, 
mock-news outlet, posted video coverage of a 
Blockbuster video store that had been 
transformed into a “living history” tour. [Link to 
video .] 


interests of cable networks such as the Discovery Channel. At the same time that 
documentaries were enjoying an unprecedented box-office run with Fahrenheit 
g/11 (2004), March of the Penguins (2005), and An Inconvenient Truth (2006), 
Red Envelope fully funded The Comedians of Comedy (2005) and acquired the 
rights to various biographies documenting well-known public figures such as 
Ralph Nader in An Unreasonable Man (2006) and Tony Bennett: The Music 
Never Ends (2007). Some of Red Envelope’s biggest hits included higher-profile 
documentaries such as This Film is Not Yet Rated (2006), No End in Sight (2007), 
and Maxed Out: Hard Times , Easy Credit and the Era of Predatory Lenders 
(2006). 

In addition to expanding its control over select inventory, the move into 
production allowed Netflix to bolster one of its most marketable features. As the 
rental service made its initial foray into the market, it built its brand around an 
extensive catalogue (which quickly expanded to include more than eighty thousand 
titles) and the ability to cater to its customers’ discerning tastes. Various 
commentators heralded Netflix’s allegiance to niche content in general and noted 
their broad selection of documentaries and foreign films in particular. [67] The 
company further indicated that a majority of its catalog came from suppliers 
smaller than Lionsgate, and that it was able to significantly expand viewership for 
small-scale films and documentaries like Memento (2000), Capturing the 
Friedmans (2003), and Born into Brothels (2004).[68] CEO Reed Hastings, 
additionally, highlighted the fact that Netflix customers rented Whale Rider—a. 
2002 New Zealand and German co-production made for approximately $4 million 
—as often as heavily publicized Hollywood blockbusters The Hulk and Charlie’s 
Angles II, which had been released at the same time.[69] In short, Netflix was able 
to drive traffic to films that didn’t have the resources to compete in a media 
saturated, blockbuster driven entertainment market. According to chief content 
officer, Todd Sarandos, it was possible to put an actual dollar amount on this 
feature claiming, 

"We can get a film to perform as if it did $1 million at the box office 

without spending the marketing dollars to get that.”[70] 

While this approach allowed Netflix to effectively utilize the Long Tail potential of 
its inventory, it also enhanced its overall cultural cachet. By the company’s own 
account, it had, with its ability to ‘recommend’ specific films and encourage 
customers to sample a much broader spectrum of titles, effectively “taken the place 
of what college film societies did in the ’6os and '70s, when they turned audiences 
on to new European films and old masters.”[71] 

The financing and acquisition that Netflix pursued under the guise of Red 
Envelope dovetailed with this marketing strategy. It allowed Netflix to further 
diversify its already extensive catalogue and to enhance its ability to target more 
discerning tastes. At a more practical level, Red Envelope allowed Netflix to foster 
better relations with independent producers and distributors, and it provided the 
possibility of generating supplementary revenue streams. In both regards, Netflix 
seemed to personify the Long Tail approach. On the one hand, the company was 
devoted to expanding its overall catalogue, providing a wider range of choices and 
using various customization and recommendation tools to match customers with 
this material. On the other hand, the business was taking advantage of its ability to 
optimize undervalued content. This premise underscored the entire video rental 
industry but was even more pronounced as DEJ and Red Envelope became 
involved in the production of specialty fare such as low-budget independent films 
and documentaries. These projects offered low-cost, low profile initial investments 
that promised modest but highly profitable long-term returns. Despite the 
apparent success of these endeavors and the Long Tail model more generally, both 
Blockbuster and Netflix decided to abandon their subsidiary production arms. 
Blockbuster sold DEJ to another studio for $25 million in November 2005 largely 
because of the financial pressures they were experiencing. [72] And Netflix shut 
down Red Envelope a few years later in July 2008. The reason for Netflix’s 




decision was less immediately clear; however, it coincided with several larger shifts 
in the company’s overall approach. 
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Wired Magazine was founded in 1993 and 
focuses on the relationship between technology 
and culture. Chris Anderson became the 
magazine’s editor-in-chief in 2001. 



Anderson proposed the Long Tail to indicate the 
value of less popular products. He argues that this 
value will become more important as the Internet 
and other digital technologies make a wider array 
of products accessible and as filtering software 
allows consumers to locate the products that 
match their individual tastes. 


At the time Netflix launched Red Envelope in 2006, it had approximately three 
million subscribers. These numbers represented a significant growth rate and were 
considered particularly impressive in the eyes of Wall Street analysts. However, in 
terms of the overall home entertainment market, the company’s subscriber base 
represented only a tiny fraction. It was precisely because Netflix was such a 
specialized service that it made sense to boast about the discerning tastes of its 
clientele and the extensive catalogue that it offered. Two and a half years later, 
Netflix ended 2008 with nearly ten million subscribers and was maintaining its 
projection to double in size again over the next three to four years.[73] [ open 
endnotes in new page] As the company began to change in overall size and 
customer profile, it recognized that it was no longer feasible to rely entirely on its 
affinity for specialty content or niche audiences. This meant not only appealing to 
more mainstream tastes but also maintaining access to the premium content 
controlled by the major Hollywood studios. The importance of this relation was 
evident as early as 2000, when Netflix agreed to the same revenue sharing deals 
with studios that had been a standard at Blockbuster. [74] According to one report, 
Netflix in fact shut down Red Envelope because it did not want to compete with the 
studios or jeopardize these types of partnerships. [75] In 2009, Netflix again 
capitulated to the studios’ more explicit and much publicized demands for a 
twenty-eight day waiting period between the release of DVDs and their availability 
for rental.[76] The mounting tension evident in such disputes was tied not only to 
the steady decline of home video sales but also to the general instability triggered 
by economic recession and ongoing technological innovation.[77] As the major 
studios looked to better secure their own Long Tail interests, they wanted exclusive 
control in dictating the terms of subsequent exhibition windows, and were willing 
to cut out, or at least pressure, unnecessary middlemen in order to do so. 

The threat by major studios to withhold access to premium content seemed to 
reveal a decisive vulnerability in the rental business. This in turn called into 
question the entire Long Tail premise and, more specifically, its role in the future 
of Netflix. Maximizing long-term value and exploiting new methods of efficiency 
were increasingly important principles, but media and entertainment in particular 
involved a complicated array of stakeholders many of whom had the power to limit 
or undermine the interests of unnecessary intermediaries like Netflix. With Red 
Envelope, Netflix had an opportunity to pursue its own form of vertical 
integration. However, the plan was not viable because the content it was best 
suited to produce did not match its increasingly mainstream subscriber base. 
Additionally, the Long Tail benefits of this material did not justify the risk of losing 
access to premium content from other major stakeholders. As eager as the 
Hollywood studios were to embrace the Long Tail for their own purposes, they also 
found the approach flawed. The studios were ultimately reluctant to entirely 
abandon the additional revenues generated by the rental market yet still had no 
proven business model for delivering their premium content to consumers in a 
more direct or efficient manner. 

At this juncture Netflix again demonstrated its propensity for fortuitous timing. In 
2008, Netflix was not only adopting a more mainstream sensibility but also sought 
to introduce a new form of digital delivery. After several studios had failed in their 
efforts to launch various video-on-demand platforms, Netflix turned its attention 
to ‘streaming’—a system whereby data is made available as it is delivered. [78] In 
another instance of improbable serendipity, Netflix announced in October 2008 
that it had reached a deal with the premium cable channel Starz for the rights to 
stream about a thousand movies.[79] The deal served as a major catalyst in 
propelling subscribers to try Netflix’s new streaming service and, in the process, 
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According to Anderson, the Long Tail model is 
most apparent in the realm of media and 
entertainment. He refers to Amazon, Netflix, and 
Rhapsody, as primary examples of the 
phenomenon. 



Though the video rental industry had an innate 
affinity for the Long Tail, the rise of chains such as 
Blockbuster shifted the focus to new releases and 
other popular hits. As a result, Blockbuster ended 
up generating about 80% of its revenues from 
20% of its inventory. 



With DEJ Productions, Blockbuster moved into 
acquisition and financing. The subsidiary was 


significantly transform both the company and the future of home entertainment. 
Though Netflix had once again struck it rich with content that others had been 
unable or unwilling to optimize, its days as an improbable, and somewhat 
overlooked, intermediary were in short supply. In pursuing this new direction, 
Netflix was unlikely to simply settle for the short end of the Long Tail. But it was 
also not clear what exactly this new direction would entail. 

Precursor or postscript? 

As Netflix released its 2010 fourth quarter report, it seemed that the rental service 
had secured a place within the media and entertainment industry. It had 
established an impressive record by Wall Street’s standards—raising its stock from 
just under $10 per share in 2002 to a peak of nearly $300 in 20ii[8o]—and it had 
distinguished itself as a market leader by successfully integrating new Internet 
technologies into the video rental business. At the same time, Netflix now would 
face its most difficult and tumultuous period, with some of the adversity arising 
specifically because of its remarkable ascent. First, Netflix built its initial business 
model by improving what had been an exclusively brick-and-mortar retail 
enterprise. It enjoyed early success because of its rapid growth and because the 
various metrics used by financial analysts tended to favor it over existing rental 
retailers. Unlike its predecessor Reel.com, Netflix could actually back up these 
favorable assessments and indeed offered a more convenient and efficient service 
to a growing number of subscribers. In this regard, Netflix’s success fundamentally 
transformed the entire rental industry. 

In moving forward, however, the company’s initial business model was something 
of a drawback. For example, as Netflix looked to focus more on its new streaming 
service, its inventory of DVDs and distribution centers were suddenly a source of 
extraneous overhead. Even its sterling track record with Wall Street added the 
burden of exorbitant expectations and kneejerk reactions, at times instigating 
undue concerns and public relations gaffes. The success of the new streaming 
service, on the other hand, caused the value of digital rights to immediately 
skyrocket, in turn jeopardizing the company’s ability to secure additional content. 
Their success also created an uneasy dynamic with content providers leery of 
repeating Starz’s miscalculation but desperately needing additional revenues to 
make up for declining DVD sales. 

Many of the underlining practical questions facing the video rental industry were 
further exacerbated as digital rights negotiations, contracting, overlapping 
exhibition windows, and changing consumer habits all became increasingly 
intertwined. As with traditional rental retailers before it, Netflix initially had been 
preoccupied with the dilemma between new release hits and specialty niche 
content. But as the new media landscape evolved, it quickly began to adjust its 
overall approach and discovered the advantages of embracing a more diverse mix 
of content. Also during this time television programming was one of the fastest 
growing areas within home entertainment. [81] This programming was valuable for 
several reasons. There was a broader overall spectrum of content, including many 
shows that had never been released on VHS or DVD. There were also a wider 
variety of release strategies, ranging from packaging entire earlier seasons to 
making the most recent episodes available for limited periods of time. These 
attributes of television’s ‘afterlife,’ along with the serial nature of many programs 
seemed to be more conducive to emerging online viewing preferences.[82] As 
Netflix began to increase its emphasis on television programming, the company 
began to be discussed less as a rental outlet and more as a particular type of media 







particularly interested in independent films, niche 
genres, and straight-to-video releases. DEJ 
acquired the home video rights to Boondock 
Saints after its negligible theatrical release. The 
film later developed a cult following and was one 
of DEJ’s most successful releases. 
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channel. Thus Netflix began to draw specific comparisons with HBO, the premium 
cable network that also started out with a distinctly hybrid business model and 
that had successfully navigated several significant transformations within the 
media industries.[83] 

Like Netflix, HBO’s launch was tied to a technological breakthrough in that it was 
the first to use satellite transmission for the purpose commercial broadcasting. [84] 
Just as Netflix adopted DVD ahead of the curve, HBO carved out a dominant place 
within the fledgling secondary market of pay-TV. And like Netflix, HBO started as 
a subscription-based service that depended on its ability to access premium 
Hollywood content. The studios responded to the rise of HBO with a mixture of 
ambivalence and resistance. On the one hand, they welcomed the arrival of 
another secondary market and the possibility of generating additional downstream 
revenues. On the other hand, they were wary of another middleman, particularly 
one that had established a dominant position within this new market. As part of 
this escalating rivalry, several studios sought to introduce their own pay television 
channel, Premiere. The channel would not only allow the studios to showcase their 
films, but more importantly it would allow them to institute a nine-month window 
of exclusivity (not entirely unlike the twenty-eight day window currently imposed 
on Netflix). However, the endeavor was eventually struck down on legal grounds, 
and the studios remained handcuffed in their efforts to embrace new forms of 
distribution and exhibition. As Jennifer Holt has shown, the legal clashes between 
Hollywood studios and burgeoning cable interests nonetheless also marked the 
beginning of a gradual shift to a “more tolerant attitude” with regard to vertical 
and horizontal integration within the media industries.[85] This shift was 
somewhat obscured in the sense that HBO rather than the studios was in the best 
position to take advantage of this change in attitude. 

As HBO continued to expand its subscription base, enjoying tremendous growth 
between 1976 and 1983, the cable channel like its subsequent variants in the rental 
industry had both the necessary resources and incentive to move into financing 
and production. [86] HBO pioneered the practice of financing theatrical films in 
exchange for guaranteed rights to the pay-TV window. Because these “pre-buy” 
arrangements shut the studios out of a critical secondary market, HBO’s financing 
tended to favor independent projects that the studios had rejected wholesale.[87] 
While HBO maintained its affiliation with independent and specialty content 
(especially documentary), it began to shift its attention in the 1990s to high-profile 
original series such as Sex and the City and The Sopranos.[88] These shows 
became incredibly lucrative in their own right as they generated additional 
revenues through DVD sales and syndication after their initial runs. Beyond that, 
the strategy demonstrated the strength of HBO’s vertically integrated position and, 
perhaps more importantly, how this position would be vital in distinguishing a 
clear brand identity. 

By the time Netflix was giving up on its own short-lived flirtation with vertical 
integration, HBO’s strategy was becoming increasingly commonplace among cable 
networks. The specialty channel IFC, for example, moved into production and 
distribution in 1999 to ensure the flow of apt and economical content. At the other 
end of the spectrum, ESPN, one of the largest and most successful cable channels, 
began producing a series of documentaries precisely as a way to hedge against the 
skyrocketing costs of live sporting events. Interestingly, in almost all of these cases 
independent projects and specialty content have played an important role. Such 
projects, however, have had little to do with pursuing the promise of greater media 
diversity or consumer choice but have merely provided a cost-effective pretext for 
reaching desirable niche demographics and building brand value. More broadly, it 
has become clear that while cable channels have been in an ideal position to utilize 
vertical integration and build distinctive brand identities, their success 
simultaneously depends on the fact that they exist as part of much larger media 
conglomerates. 

Despite the many parallels between the two, Netflix’s lack of a conglomerate 
affiliate marks a significant and telling difference. Following the early clashes 
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Netflix launched Red Envelope in 2006. It 
participated in financing, producing, and 
distributing films in exchange for exclusive DVD 
rights or other considerations. Red Envelope 
focused on specialty content such as independent 
films (e.g. The Puffy Chair and 2 Days in Paris) 
and documentaries (e.g. The Comedians of 
Comedy, Born into Brothels, and An 
Unreasonable Man). 



The major Hollywood studios were excited by the 
apparent cost benefits of video-on-demand. 
Several of the majors launched separate services 
in order to pursue this new delivery method. 
Disney backed Moviebeam. Fox supported 
CinemaNow. MGM, Paramount, Sony, Warner 
Brothers, and Universal embarked in joint venture 
with Movielink. 


between premium cable channels and traditional content producers, the two sides 
recognized the importance of negotiating a mutually beneficial coexistence. This 
understanding eventually culminated with the merger of Time Inc. (HBO’s parent 
company) and Warner Communications in 1989, one of the first major deals in a 
decade of epic restructuring. For HBO, the deal assured several key benefits. First, 
it guaranteed access to the premium content of at least one major Hollywood 
studio. Second, the new conglomerate included an expanded number of multi¬ 
system cable operators and thus ensured that HBO would maintain access to 
distribution and exhibition channels.[89] In effect, the merger illustrates the 
importance of strategic alliances and interlocking interests within the media and 
entertainment industry. Individual channels like HBO can best utilize the 
advantages of vertical integration and develop content that enhances a distinct and 
highly marketable brand identity. However, they need the leverage, security, and 
access to infrastructure provided by an overarching conglomerate in order to 
remain viable. It is in this regard, as Janet Wasko notes, that even amidst dramatic 
changes throughout the entire industry, 

“Hollywood studios, as part of well-heeled transnational conglomerate 
organisations, will continue to be the dominant forces in guiding 
whatever models prevail.”[89] 

Many commentators viewed Netflix’s lack of a conglomerate partner as a certain 
death knell. While the company has indeed encountered certain setbacks and some 
additional challenges because of its position, predictions that Netflix would be 
supplanted by HBO or other extensions of major media conglomerates have simply 
not been borne out. There are several possible reasons for the company’s ongoing 
resilience and perseverance. First, Netflix has the advantage of a substantial 
subscriber base. With over twenty million subscribers, it has secured a significant 
share of the overall market and, more important, has a steady source of income to 
support its operations. Even as acquiring the rights to premium content has 
become more expensive and in some cases openly vitriolic, Netflix’s cash flow 
provides it with the financial resources to continue doing so. As some competitors 
have refused to negotiate the rights to certain content, Netflix has also used its 
financial wherewithal to return to financing and producing original material. Its 
success with a number of originally produced serial dramas allowed the company 
to quickly rebound from several much-publicized setbacks and a precipitous stock 
downgrade in 2011. [91] With the success of this programming, Netflix began to 
focus more deliberately on exclusive content as a key “differentiator.”^] 

However, the company also realized that even if select titles were necessary to 
drive interest, it was simultaneously important to balance premium content with a 
diverse range of specialty fare. By aggregating content in this way, Netflix can offer 
a distinct, yet relatively economical, service that individual studios cannot match. 

The second reason for Netflix’s survival is that it has always been a technology- 
based company. It has more experience and expertise both in terms of software 
development and day-to-day logistics. Netflix, moreover, established industry 
standards with its user interface and its various “personalization” engines. This, 
again, sets the company apart from both individual studios and cable operators, 
which have been largely unable to replicate these services. As part of its success, 
Netflix has established one of the most popular destinations on the Internet. Their 
website ranks among the top twenty-five in the U.S. and likely constitutes an even 
larger web presence considering its overall usage. [93] Though Netflix was the 
beneficiary of several fortuitous developments completely outside of its control, its 
longstanding commitment to technology cemented its reputation as a savvy 
trailblazer and the market leader in developing new forms of delivering digital 
entertainment. These associations were further fortified as the company appeared 
to single-handedly introduce streaming technologies into the mainstream and, 
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To compete with established premium channels 
like HBO and Showtime, the newcomer Starz 
overpaid for the rights to broadcast premium 
content from Sony and Disney. In an effort to 
maximize the value of this content, Starz 
developed a VOD service dubbed Vongo as part 
of its overarching subscription plan. When the 
service failed to gain traction, it was terminated 
and Starz sold the broadcast rights to Netflix. 


then again, as Netflix programming was literally embedded within the next 
generation of consumer electronics. 

In both regards, Netflix has maintained some of the flexibility and versatility that 
enabled it to outmaneuver an earlier era of competition. Despite the company’s 
remarkable navigation of one of the most turbulent periods in media and 
entertainment, it appears that Netflix will likely remain in a precarious position. 
Certainly both its move into production and its reliance on technology entail 
formidable risks. As many studios know all too well, a string of failures can quickly 
and irreparably undermine the success of an individual production. Meanwhile, 
technology is moving so quickly that it is highly unlikely Netflix will be able to 
sustain its ‘first mover’ advantage. Even more problematic is that Netflix’s basic 
operation relies on infrastructure it does not control. Just as its rent-by-mail 
service was inextricably tied to the U.S. Postal Service, its streaming service relies 
on Internet providers and cable operators, some of which are directly affiliated 
with various competitors. Whereas external circumstances worked to Netflix’s 
benefit throughout much of its first decade, it seems highly likely that at some 
point its luck will take a very different turn. 


The rise of Netflix ultimately reveals the instability of the current situation and just 
how drastically home entertainment has changed in a matter of ten years. Its 
success involved an improbable combination of factors and demonstrates how in a 
period of radical transformation an unlikely intermediary can play a 
disproportionate role in reshaping a multi-billion dollar industry. What is also 
interesting about this period is that even if the major conglomerates are in a better 
position to eventually regain control of the home entertainment market, their 
efforts to institute new forms of exclusivity and to more carefully exploit premium 
content across multiple windows and formats have produced decidedly mixed 
results. In many ways, these efforts have done more to create confusion and 
instability than to generate additional revenues or points of strategic convergence. 
The zeal for secondary markets, and video-on-demand in particular, now appears 
somewhat misguided, as new technologies and changing consumer preferences 
have made for an increasingly fragmented and competitive market in which the 
demand for media artifacts appears to have disintegrated into the ether. The 
industry’s lack of a clear or unified long-term strategy essentially extended the life 
and value of a rental market that was supposedly doomed long ago, allowing the 
likes of Netflix to persevere in the process. It is for some of these same reasons that 
Hollywood’s digital dreams have not turned out the way many had hoped or 
expected. These dreams have not only failed to duplicate the material profits 
delivered by earlier home entertainment formats such as DVDs but have 
unexpectedly required an extensive material infrastructure of their own. Despite 
the tendency to overlook the realities of this new era, it seems likely that digital 
dreams will continue to harbor their fair share of disconcerting twists and 
occasionally nightmarish turns. 
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The Hollywood studios' services were 
plagued by various technical and practical 
problems. All three failed to generate interest 
with consumers. 



By 2010, streaming had become Netflix’s 
primary focus having surpassed DVDs in 
terms of hours of entertainment delivered. 
Note how rent-by-mail is now framed as the 
ancillary service. 
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Netflix rebounded from a turbulent 2011 
largely on the strength of original 
programming such as Lilyhammer, House of 
Cards, and Arrested Development. 
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Netflix launched its streaming service, Watch 
Instantly, in early 2007. The service was 
performing well, but the initial catalogue was 
limited to one thousand titles and was only 
available to PC users. The Starz deal 
provided a critical boost to the fledgling 
service. 



HBO shares several similarities with Netflix 
and the two are now poised to maintain their 
position as a dominant content provider in 
the new media landscape. 



Digital dreams: foiled, yet again, by an 
inescapable maze of cables and other 
lingering material obstacles... 
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Collins, the Festival Manager, checks out 
Mabatini before the launch of the Mathare 
screenings. 



Unfolding the thick waterproof screens takes 
time and manpower. 


“From, by, for”— 

Nairobi’s Slum Film Festival, 
film festival studies, and the 
practices of development 

by Lindiwe Dovey . Joshua McNamara , and 
Federico Olivieri 

One day, a small white van arrives at the Kamukunji showgrounds and 
Mabatini grounds of Kibera and Mathare slums in Nairobi. In Kibera, 
the presence of Hot Sun Foundation members erecting screens at 
Kamukunji is nothing out of the ordinary. Hot Sun Foundation, run by 
U.S. filmmaker Nathan Collett and Kenyan producer Mercy Murugi, 
organises the majority of film-related activities in what is considered 
Kenya’s largest slum, frequently screening the films it makes there- 
including those made by students at its Kibera Film School. In 
Mathare, the FilmAid[l] fopen endnotes in new window! truck that 
delivers the inflatable screen is well known too. As it curves down the 
steep dirt road that leads toward Mabatini, it attracts flocks of children 
screaming in its wake: “Cinema! Cinema!” 

Pulling a tangle of equipment from the van, a group of young men 
begin erecting a large inflatable screen. The screen, in each case, is 
lifted over open sewers and under washing lines, unfolded and washed 
down, tethered with thick ropes and laboriously inflated over twenty 
minutes. Children gather to play with the generator or to sit on the 
inflator pump, warm dusty air ventilating their t-shirts. Bystanders 
surge forward to help when the inflation invariably fails and the screen 
suddenly collapses, sending squealing children scattering. A crowd 
quickly gathers, pressing hard on the local youths hired to serve as 
security. Music starts, a distraction from how long the screen takes to 
assemble, drawing people from their shopping or drinking, catching 
them as they arrive home after commuting back from places of work. 
As the sun sets, the projector is switched on, its beam catching the dust 
with an eerie glow. In Mabatini grounds, a natural stone cliff provides 
a seat for viewers, cast orange in the glow of high overhead security 
lights. Mathare’s Kwa Austin grounds—where screenings are held once 
Mabatini becomes inevitably waterlogged by heavy August rains—is 
located next to a busy road lined with local bars. Few women or 
children linger in the area after dark. In contrast, in Kibera’s open, 
accessible Kamukunji grounds, close to local schools and markets, the 
audience is much more mixed, the atmosphere lighter and more 














The Film Aid International crew prepare thick 
tethering ropes for the inflatable screen. 



Equipment is hauled over an open sewer in 
Mathare. 



A screen eventually unfolding in the dust. 


playful. A space which, by day, is used for football matches and the sale 
of market goods is, by evening, transformed into an outdoor cinema. 

To the gathered crowd, the bouncing MC calls out: 

MC: “Hey, people! I say “Slum film’, you say “festival’! Slum 

film-” 

Crowd: “Festival!” 

MC: “Slum fi lm-” 

Crowd: “Festival!” 

MC: “I say Nairo, you say Biz! - Nairo-” 

Crowd: “Biz!” 

MC: “Nairo-” 

Crowd: “Biz!” 

******* 


Mathare and Kibera are two “informal settlements” sitting at the far 
ends of Nairobi, the capital city of Kenya. Mathare is to the east, Kibera 
to the south-west. Wedged between Ngong Road, Ngong forest and 
Wilson Airport, Kibera is a highly compact settlement of corrugated 
steel and mud houses, narrow market streets, churches and mosques. 
Mathare is a slightly less defined location, a jumble of neighboring 
“ghettos” clustered around Mathare Valley. On all sides Nairobi 
thrives, a wealthy metropolis with a burgeoning middle class. It is a 
centre for innovation in information technology and the East African 
film and television industries (cf. The Nairobi Declaration, 2010). As 
Martin Robbins puts it, places like Kibera and Mathare have been 

“disowned by Nairobi, a city that surrounds [them] the way 

a brown paper bag conceals a dirty magazine” (2012). 

According to Charton-Bigot, Nairobi is a highly fragmented city, which 
“because of its origins and its nature ... started as a place of passage 
and never really, for the majority of its inhabitants, a place for a 
definitive life” (2006: 7). She refers to the flux of Nairobi, to its 
precarity, and sees its defining characteristic as the “heterogeneous 
assemblage of neighborhoods and communities” and people of diverse 
backgrounds (2006: 9). Locating our study within this particular 
diverse, precarious context, our interest is the creation of a film festival 
here in 2011 and its first two editions, in August 2011 and August 2012. 


While this article may appear to provide a tidy view of the value of 
ethnographic approaches to the study of film festivals, the 
methodology of our research has been profoundly, and deliberately, 
inclusive. This article represents the culmination of a partnership 
between three researchers and practitioners working with related yet 
distinct sets of interests. Lindiwe Dovey initially suggested the joint 
project since her current research and curatorial work focuses on 










Mathare offers an interesting variety of open 
spaces. Here, an urban art mural hangs in the 
background. 


relations between film festivals and African film, and she was intrigued 
to hear about Federico Olivieri’s founding of and writing about the 
Slum Film Festival in Nairobi in 2011. Joshua McNamara decided to 
conduct ethnographic research on the 2012 edition of the festival (as 
part of his Ph.D. research into the humanitarian practices of 
audiovisual media production in Nairobi) and so Lindiwe suggested 
that he and Federico meet one another. We then collectively decided 
that we should join forces to produce an article, the primary point of 
which—from the outset—was not simply to “study” the “Slum Film 
Festival,” but to explore different methodological approaches to the 
study of a film festival. We wanted to open ourselves to the inherent 
messiness of objecthood, to an understanding of objects of study as 
relationally constituted and contextually bound. 



Despite the time it takes to inflate them, looming 
screens quickly attract the attention of kids from 
the slums. 



Waiting for sundown, the space quickly fills with 
children looking for entertainment. 


For Federico, as one of the founders of the festival, the Slum Film 
Festival was a response through the power of moving images to what 
he saw as the lack of access to culture and opportunities for self¬ 
reflection in a place deeply affected by poverty. For Lindiwe, an 
exploration of the Slum Film Festival was part of her broader study of 
film festivals on the African continent, and an attempt to understand 
the power of the term “slum,” so unusual in the way most film festivals 
frame themselves. Her research on film festivals involves ethnographic 
methods, but she was not able to attend the Slum Film Festival. One 
could argue, then, that Federico was too close to the festival (being one 
of its founders), and that Lindiwe was too far from the festival (being 
unable to be present at it). Joshua thus took on the role of conducting 
ethnographic research on the festival from a position less invested than 
Federico, for while Joshua got involved in the 2012 organizing 
committee, he is not one of the festival’s initiators. The idea was that 
we would assume these different “proximities” to the festival and then 
challenge one another through dialogue and questions, often 
necessarily conducted via email or Skype. 

In practice, then, it has been a dislocated type of research collaboration 
that in itself reflects many of the trials of contemporary research in the 
humanities and social sciences. It is a form of research not seeking 
answers so much as struggling for effective frameworks in which to 
propose useful questions, based on conflict as much as on consensus 
and on recognizing our own blind spots rather than assuming our 
expertise as scholars. While the power dynamics at and around the 
Slum Film Festival became the main focus of our interest, it would also 
be naive not to recognize the power dynamics at work within the 
research itself. As will become apparent, Lindiwe’s interest in using the 
research to evaluate the construction of the new field of film festival 
studies, and Joshua’s interest in exploring the relationship between the 
Slum Film Festival and the discipline of development studies, ended 
up dominating the construction of our conclusions. 


“Film festivals”as objects of study 


The study of “film festivals” has recently come into being as a field of 






Kibera’s smaller location has a very different set 
up. Music plays a bigger role here and the large 
sound system is normally the first thing set up. 
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A DJ prepares the soundboard for the evening’s 
screening. 


academic study, under the broader areas of media, film, cultural and 
globalization studies. It can be seen as part of a larger shift towards a 
“rematerialization” of film studies (Lobato 2012), and towards a 
rapprochement between film and media studies (Dovey 2010), in 
which scholars are recognizing the need to locate film analysis within 
wider historical, geopolitical, sociological, and industrial vistas. In 
many ways, film studies is moving from the close analysis of individual 
films to charting the ways in which films circulate through various 
channels, thereby accruing different kinds of value—critical, 
commercial, and other. We completely support this shift in approach 
away from the treatment of media as coherent “texts” that only 
“expert” scholars are able to interpret. However, there is an equal 
danger in assuming that the channels through which films circulate— 
such as film festivals, and other “media events”—are in themselves 
coherent entities that can be easily understood and unpacked by 
individual scholars. While we welcome the new field of film festival 
studies as a major advance in film studies, we feel that this field will 
benefit from an openness of approach that remains attuned to 
alternative definitions of “film festivals.” Our aim in this article, in 
relation to film festival studies, is twofold. First, we want to challenge 
the standard definition of a film festival that is starting to settle within 
the scholarship in this young field, and we want to raise questions 
about methodology in relation to film festival studies. At the same 
time, we also hope to make observations and raise issues relevant to 
city and urban studies, African studies, and the study of development 
practices. 

Marijke de Valck and Cindy Wong see film festivals as originating in 
Europe in the inter-World-War era, exemplified by large international 
film festivals such as Cannes and Berlin. Such festivals are both 
arbiters of cinematic taste and places in which cinema business is 
conducted. Wong opens her book Film Festivals: Culture, People, and 
Power on the Global Screen (2011) with the following paragraph: 



Crowds grow restless before screenings, as we 
wait for night to set. 


“Film festivals attract widespread global attention as 
glittering showcases for films and people. Yet, they also 
constitute vital nodes for global film industries, businesses, 
institutions and information. Festivals provide places in 
which multiple agents negotiate local, national, and 
supranational relations of culture, power, and identity. 
Ultimately, they are crucial centers for the development of 
film knowledge and film practices: festivals and the people 
who create and re-create them thus shape what films we as 
audiences and scholars will see, what films we respect or 
neglect, and often, how we read such cinematic works. 

Hence, the study of film festivals allows us to understand 
complex global relationships of film cultures through the 
historical development and contested hierarchy of films, 
filmmakers, film languages, themes, and places.” (2011:1) 

It is almost impossible to reconcile fully our object of study—the Slum 
Film Festival—with this definition. The Slum Film Festival does not 
attract widespread global attention; it is not a glittering showcase for 
films and people; it is not a vital node for global film industries, 




businesses, institutions, and information. It is, however, a place where 
a different kind of business is conducted, and where a distinct kind of 
showcasing occurs. The negotiation of culture, power, identity, and a 
certain kind of development—as we will show—makes this a very 
different kind of film festival from Cannes or Berlin. We will reveal 
how the festival is part of power relations operating at the crossroads 
of Nairobi’s media and development industries, and yet is something 
which has a life outside of—and without—such relations. We will 
promote the methodological value of ethnographic research, theorized 
here as “ethnographic moments,” as a useful way of thinking beyond 
grand narratives in the context of film festival research. Within this 
context, we will attempt to present a new way of conceptualizing 
cultural and political “resistance.” 

The Slum Film Festival—what’s in a name? 

The pilot edition of the Slum Film Festival (SFF) was launched in 
August 2011, through partnership amongst a range of organizations. 
The festival ran for several days and saw large inflatable screens 
erected in central open spaces throughout Kibera and Mathare, 
drawing estimated local crowds of between 200 and 500 people. 
Following the success of the pilot edition, the SFF continued in August 
2012, with a slightly larger budget drawn from online crowd-funding, 
support from European governmental development agencies and 
cultural organizations, and equipment loans from key partners such as 
FilmAid International. The festival screenings in Mathare were 
managed by local media collective Slum-TV, while the screenings in 
Kibera were managed by the non-governmental organization Hot Sun 
Foundation. Unlike more typical Slum-TV, Hot Sun Foundation, and 
FilmAid International screenings in slum environments, this time the 
vans returned to their respective showgrounds every evening for six 
days. For that reason, this was not simply a one-off exhibition, 
promotion, or event, but a “festival” of filmmaking, as people were 
constantly reminded by MCs introducing the screenings. 

According to Federico, the initial motivation for creating the festival 
was to offer free screenings of African films in the most disadvantaged 
areas of Nairobi. He was working as the Cultural Attache at the 
Spanish Embassy in Kenya at the time and, as part of his job, he 
wanted to contribute to Nairobi’s cultural life by creating opportunities 
for people with the least disposable income to enjoy cultural events, in 
particular, the medium of film. For someone living in Kibera or 
Mathare, commuting to central Nairobi to watch a free film at the 
Alliance Frangaise, for example, is prohibitively expensive. Only a tiny 
proportion of people from these areas of Nairobi attend the events in 
central Nairobi’s formal cultural institutions, such as the Kenya 
International Film Festival (KIFF), which was founded in 2005 and 
whose headquarters is the Alliance Frangaise. In the creation of the 
SFF there was no explicit intention to counteract the failings of the 
KIFF, which does not hold screenings in places such as Kibera and 
Mathare, but there was certainly a specific intention to counteract the 
failings of Nairobi’s major cultural institutions to be accessible to the 
dispossessed parts of the city. 

However this initial idea behind the festival, which sought the 


screening of African films in Kibera and Mathare, was altered. 
Discussions with both Mercy Murugi and Josphat Keya (at Hot Sun 
Foundation) and Sam Hopkins and Kenneth Wendo (at Slum-TV) 
convinced Federico that instead of screening African films, the festival 
should showcase the films being made in Kibera and Mathare by Hot 
Sun and Slum-TV. This is how the festival’s motto—“From the slum, by 
the slum, and for the slum dwellers”—was born, with the emphasis 
being on selecting films set in Kibera and Mathare (“from”), made by 
people from these places (“by”), and screening these films within 
Kibera and Mathare (“for”). 

The English title “Slum Film Festival” was chosen, according to 
Federico, because it would appeal to both of the festival’s desired 
audiences—the local audience in Kibera and Mathare, and the 
international audience—including the donor community, and the 
international film festival community. According to Federico’s account 
of the founding of the festival, the term “slum” was not intended to 
have negative connotations by either Hot Sun or Slum-TV. According 
to Joshua’s research, the term is not used much within Mathare and 
Kibera, with people generally preferring the Sheng adaptation of the 
similar Italian word “ghetto”—a word which Federico says was 
considered early on in discussions on the festival’s name. In spite of 
this distinction, both terms demarcate and categorize neighborhoods 
such as Kibera and Mathare from perspectives outside of them. To 
refer to Kibera and Mathare as “slums” or “ghettoes” implies places 
that are also non-places and yet which are neatly marked off—in 
language—to separate them from those neighboring parts of the city 
that feel threatened by their existence. Both words begin not from a 
situated perspective within Kibera and Mathare but from outside, 
thereby bringing “the slum” as a different kind of place into existence. 
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Vinny Omuga of Slum-TV introduces the festival 
to a waiting crowd in Mathare. 



MCs soon take over, singing and dancing to 
entertain the crowd during final preparations. 



The MCs help draw in the crowd, performing 


"Slum Film Festival" is an unusual name for a festival. The majority of 
festivals, often identified by their city of origin or national location, 
demand in their naming at once a celebration of film—or a particular 
strand of film—and of the places in which they occur (Cannes, Zanzibar, 
Toronto). The place-term “slum” shares the geographical focus of such 
titles, but its lack of specificity in terms of where that place actually is shifts 
its meanings from a specific location towards a category of locations. It 
suggests a community joined together by its relative existence in, or 
concern with, the “slum.” In this way, the title “Slum Film Festival” 
operates in a similar, transnational way to the titles of many human rights 
film festivals (cf. Iordanova 2012: 281-295). The “slum” suggests a 
community in the same way “human rights” does—that is, a community of 
people united by some greater goal—in this case, the common suffering of 
(or empathy with) poverty and abject living conditions. In fact, Federico 
says that the festival eventually wants to create a transnational “slum” 
community—across continents—and a “slum filmography,” to celebrate the 
agency of people living in slums globally (through their stories and 
examples of their filmmaking talent) and to critique stereotypes of slum 
living. Such a goal for a film festival strengthens this image of a broad 
transnational slum community. [2] fopen endnotes in new window] 

Looked at from this perspective, the use of the word “slum” can be seen as 
strategic, as a move towards the empowerment of people who live in the 
slums, whom this festival is said to be “from, by and for.” In his work as 
Cultural Attache at the Spanish Embassy of Kenya, Federico’s inspiration 
for initiating the festival was the lack of connection between the makers 
and viewers of films about the slums. He noticed that many films were 
being made in Kibera and Mathare, mostly by students at Hot Sun’s Kibera 
Film School and at Slum-TV in Mathare, but these productions were not 
being seen in Kibera and Mathare themselves. This was partly because the 
film schools at Hot Sun and Slum-TV are less than a decade old and have 
been so busy focusing on production that they have not paid much 
attention to the distribution and exhibition of their work. Although the 
young generation in Kibera and Mathare tends to have access to the 
Internet through Internet cafes and wireless dongles, and many people 
have televisions in their homes, very little material on Kibera and Mathare 
exists on the web or is shown on the state television channels. So the initial 
idea for the festival was related to the politics of representation and access, 
to create a thematic festival on slum realities, to allow people from the 
slums to see themselves and their own work on the big screen, and to 
function as a platform announcing to the outside world that there are many 
young people from the slums trained as cinematographers and editors and 
directors, putting these filmmakers on the “international map.” 

In developing what they call a “slum filmography”—a body of films that has 
been created in the slums, by slum dwellers, and about the slums—the 
festival organizers have also conceptualized the festival program as one 
that will shift over several years to embrace a larger geographical area: in 
its first year, the SFF screened films only from and about Kibera and 
Mathare. In 2012 its official theme was “East African Slums” (however, as 












popular local songs. 



Children make up the majority of the early 
evening audience. 


we will explain below, this did not actually play out). Then the theme of the 
2013 Slum Film Festival (which ran 2-9 September) broadened out to 
“African Slums on the Reel.” The programmers’ intention is not to confine 
the films made by slum dwellers to a “slum” category but rather to create a 
positive form of visibility—to reveal that even people from parts of the 
world with few resources are making and sharing films. Federico’s 
idealistic aim, opposed as he is to conventional developmental media 
projects, is to highlight cultural achievements in the slums as a way of 
challenging stereotypes about the impoverished nature of slum 
environments. In this sense, the SFF would seem to operate very similarly 
to the transnational network of not only human rights film festivals, but 
also festivals seeking to raise visibility for communities gathered around 
particular geographical correspondences—such as African film festivals—or 
around particular identity correspondences—such as gay and lesbian film 
festivals. However, as we will show in the next section focusing on Joshua’s 
ethnographic research at the festival’s 2012 edition, there is a second 
community that is not so much concerned with the realities of slum life but 
that operates above it, both enabling the festival and empowering itself—in 
some cases, parasitically— in the process. This second community’s 
relationship to the slum is altogether different from that of the primary 
community; the former needs to insist on the slum—and its conditions—for 
its own existence. 



Moments at the 2012 Slum Film Festival 

The field research undertaken between June and August 2012 constitutes a 
significant feature of our reflection on research methodology in the context 
of film festival studies. The contribution of this research can be 
summarized in its focus on the narration of “ethnographic moments,” seen 
here as a distilled form of momentary clarity, represented as a static or 
frozen instance within a continuous and dynamic discourse. 

This idea finds precedence in the work of political theorists Ernesto Laclau 
and Chantal Mouffe (1985) in their definition of the relations between 
discourse and articulation, which we borrow here: 


In Kibera, a rusted stage serves as a base for 
local performers and young music enthusiasts. 



A young girl takes refuge beneath the stage at 
Kibera during a sudden storm. 


“We will call articulation any practice establishing a relation 
among elements such that their identity is modified as a result 
of the articulatory practice. The structured totality resulting 
from the articulatory practice, we will call discourse. The 
differential positions, insofar as they appear articulated within a 
discourse, we will call moments.” (Laclau and Mouffe 1985: 

105) 

In appropriating this notion of “moments,” we similarly accept the 
definition of discourse as the “structured totality” of various articulations, 
in many ways a utopian illusion of coherence within a life conceptualized as 
highly contingent. The strategic significance of focusing on such 
ethnographic moments is that rather than retreating to reductive, 
stultifying representations of the political or cultural significances of entire 
“events” or “actions,” the “moment” is based on its quality of being both in 
stasis and part of a living discourse or dialogue. This irony necessitates that 
“moments” are contingent and contextual, representing, as they do, 
differential positions. But this means that they are able to approximate the 
contradictory and ambiguous nature of society itself. They are also the 
result of their specific narration and identification as moments. They are 
thus provisional and always require further interpretation. 






First moment: 

a conflict between organizing parties 



Once night falls, the screenings get started. 


Throughout the fieldwork, a series of conflicts between the primary festival 
organizers—Hot Sun and Slum-TV—began to emerge. During a meeting at 
Slum-TV, near Mlango Kubwa on the outskirts of Mathare, a decision is 
taken to remove a Hot Sun Film from the festival screening schedule. The 
decision is made because, according to almost everybody at Slum-TV, the 
film —Togetherness Supreme (2010)—has been over-screened in Mathare. 
Furthermore, as Kenneth Wendo (head of Slum-TV) explains, during the 
previous screening, the film—which follows the story of an artist and his 
“tribe-blind” friendships during the violent aftermath of the Kenyan 
General Election in 2007—was perceived as biased and the cause of 
agitation and arguments. 



A young audience gets ready for the evening 
screening. 



This change to the festival schedule was made privately by Slum-TV and 
was not reflected in any public material, with the exception of the screening 
schedule that was sent to FilmAid International (a strange decision, that 
fuelled gossip of a rift between the heads of Hot Sun and FilmAid). 

Scheduling conflicts continued, both privately and publicly. Twenty-one 
films were scheduled to play during the festival, selected from a pool of 
over forty submissions. Yet instead of being judged equally by both Hot 
Sun and Slum-TV, the films were treated territorially. All submitted films 
were delivered to Hot Sun, who were responsible for passing them on to 
Slum-TV but had not done so, even a week before the festival was to begin. 
Hot Sun thus dominated the festival programming, pushing its own agenda 
over the festival’s agenda. For example, ultimately all the official entries in 
the Drama category were from Hot Sun’s Kibera Film School. 

Federico feels that this was not done with the conscious intention by Hot 
Sun to control the festival program but because of a lack of communication 
and group vision on both sides. What will be clear to anyone looking at the 
film program, however, is that Hot Sun gave priority to its own students. 
This raises questions about what various organizers and partners thought 
the festival’s purpose would be. It would seem that for Hot Sun the festival 
is in the first instance a promotional platform. Furthermore, whereas most 
film festivals would not tolerate a programmer selecting his/her own films, 
the saturation of the filmmaking landscape in Kibera and Mathare by Hot 
Sun and Slum-TV respectively might render such distinctions impossible. 
The broadening out of the programming to “African slums” at the 2013 
edition of the festival was designed to address this problem. 

Second moment: the projectionist’s power and 
the priority of entertainment 


The projector kicks in, catching the dust kicked When it came to actually projecting the films at the festival, educational or 

up by the generator. informational films were mostly removed from screenings—with a few 

exceptions—and replaced with films that organizers knew the audience 
enjoyed. Hawa Essuman’s Soul Boy (2009), a story about a young Kiberan 
boy on an odyssey to save his father’s soul, was screened in Kibera on two 
consecutive days, unaccompanied by any other screenings. In Mathare, 
Ndoto za Elibidi (2010), a film co-directed by local Matharean Kamau wa 
Ndungu, became the informal screening of choice, drawing large crowds. 
Yet neither film was an official submission of the SFF; both were simply 








Soulboy , by Hawa Essuman, screening in 
Mathare. 



recycled from the 2011 program. Once the crowd was gathered, it was 
keeping them there, and interested, that became the SFF’s primary 
objective. Developmental documentaries —exemplified by FilmAid- 
sponsored films such as Never Again (2010) and Ndunyo Women (2010)— 
raised sighs from the crowd and saw audiences thinning, as people 
wandered off to find entertainment elsewhere. In response, the organizers 
quickly prioritized entertaining music videos and dramas to try to sustain 
people’s interest. 

If one is familiar with the history of film screenings in Africa, it is difficult 
not to read the scenes mentioned above in relation to mobile cinema in 
Africa during the colonial era, and particularly in relation to the work of 
scholars such as Charles Ambler (2001), Bodil Frederikson (1994), Bheki 
Peterson (2003), James Burns (2002), and Brian Larkin (2008), who have 
explored censorship and the “moralization” of Africans’ leisure time by 
colonial film units and missionaries. Mobile cinema projects run by 
Africans themselves during the colonial period were rare. One of the few 
such projects was the South African author and activist Solomon T. 
Plaatje’s traveling “bioscope,” inspired by the New Negro movement in the 
United States (Masilela 2003). One of the founders of the New African 
Movement, Plaatje travelled across South Africa with a mobile film unit in 
1924, showing documentaries about the achievements of African 
Americans as well as entertainment films to mixed audiences (ibid. 19-20). 
Mostly, however, films in the colonies were subject to strict censorship 
where African audiences were concerned, and the only films available to 
Africans were those judged acceptable by whites (Diawara 1992). 


At Mabatini, a natural ridge of stone serves as 
seating for a vast amphitheater, the perfect 
location for an outdoor screening. 



A view from the amphitheater. 


In South Africa, the Reverend Ray Phillips from the American Mission 
Board started film screenings for mine workers in Johannesburg as early as 
1919 as a way to improve the men’s quality of life and also to divert them 
from political action; once, for example, when there were rumours of a 
strike, Phillips quickly organised a screening of a Charlie Chaplin film 
(Peterson 2003: 39). Eventually Phillips was holding screenings in as many 
as sixty-nine mine compounds as well as eighty-three venues outside the 
mines in screenings that existed until 1940 (ibid.; Phillips 1930). His 
ultimate goal was to create morally discriminating viewers who would be 
able “to distinguish between good and bad characters” (Peterson 2003: 

43). Then, as Vincent Bouchard points out, 

“At the beginning of the 1930s the main colonial empires in 
Africa (British, Belgian, French) all established filmmaking and 
distribution services for the purpose of educating the local 
subject populations” (2010: 96). 

In East Africa, for example, the British ran the Bantu Educational Cinema 
Experiment (BECE) from 1935 to 1937. The organizers felt it was very 
important that Africans were not shown “harmful films” (Notcutt and 
Latham 1937: 22) by which they meant films with violence, explicit 
sexuality, or scenes that showed white people in a negative light. The BECE 
thus produced and exhibited propaganda films that promoted the Western 
way of life and which thereby subtly encouraged Africans to participate in 
the British trade economy of products such as tea and coffee. Africans in 
colonial Zimbabwe and the Belgian Congo were subjected to similar 
experiences (Burns 2002, Bouchard 2010). In the latter case, quite 
unusually, there were priests who doubled up as filmmakers and who “also 







organized film projection circuits with the objectives of entertainment and 
religious proselytism” (Bouchard 2010: 97). Unsurprisingly, however, the 
most popular of all the films made by these priests was an entertaining 
series of Laurel-and-Hardy-style comic films called Matamata and Pilipili 
which is apparently “still recalled fondly by older Congolese” (ibid. 98). 

Two, overlapping anxieties resurface in much colonial commentary on 
film: the “danger” of public screenings, particularly after dark and/or 
outdoors; and the “danger” of popular film, and what viewing such films 
collectively would inspire in the colonized. For example, in her study of the 
colonial government’s investment in culture in Kenya from the 1920s to the 
1960s, Frederikson notes that in Mombasa, venues were used that could be 
more easily controlled, such as the Pumwani Memorial Hall and the 
Empire Cinema (1994: 24). This was the reaction of the Mombasa African 
Affairs Officer when a multi-racial “Committee on African Advance” put 
forward the idea in 1953 of having open-air screenings in the Mombasa 
Sports Stadium: 

“Mombasa Africans do not need entertaining en masse after 
dark. Most of them like to be at home by then. Should they be 
encouraged to go out? Once out, will they not want to ‘go on’ 
somewhere after the show? Where will they go if not to bars?” 

(quoted in Frederiksen 1994: 25) 

In relation to the particular films screened, the Committee remarked, 

“The films which are likely to have the greatest success are 
those about the ‘Wild West’ or ‘Cops and Robbers.’ Should these 
films be thrust at the masses?” (ibid.). 

As should be quite clear from our discussion, the Slum Film Festival takes 
place in outdoor venues that are not very easy to control. In this 
environment, rather than adopting a position of moralizing people’s leisure 
time by screening the development-oriented films supported by Hot Sun 
and Slum-TV’s funders and donors, the projectionists spontaneously 
changed the program in 2012 to fit the audience’s tastes, thereby 
empowering the audiences—in a way—as festival programmers themselves. 
Interestingly, the films that the audiences enjoyed were mostly films that 
had not been made by Hot Sun and Slum-TV. They were films with humor 
(such as Ndoto za Elibidi ) and generally with high production values (such 
as Soul Boy). 
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The local community jumps in to help when the 
generator fails and the screen suddenly 
collapses mid-screening. 



Dusty children, having spent hours at the 
location, enjoy the evening shows. 



Third moment: final words and an official 
announcement of success 

While the people of Kibera and Mathare might have empowered 
themselves by voting with their eyes and feet, they became disempowered 
or, at least, overlooked when it came to the SFF’s closing ceremony at 
downtown Nairobi’s Alliance Frangaise, one of Nairobi’s few established 
cultural institutions. The ceremony was attended by funding 
representatives from the Belgian and Spanish embassies, as well as by 
heads of various associated organisations, mostly non-governmental 
organizations with development aims. Regular attendees of the Alliance 
FraiKjaise’s weekly film screenings were also there. Organizers from Hot 
Sun Foundation spoke about the films officially selected rather than 
actually screened and mentioned the enthusiasm with which audiences in 
Kibera and Mathare watched these films. Of the films awarded prizes at the 
ceremony, three had not actually been screened in Mathare (Miss Nobody, 
The In-Laws, and Zebu and the Photofish ). No one mentioned abandoning 
the idea to focus on “East African slums” in this second edition of the 
festival nor the recycling of films from 2011 that was done throughout the 
festival. 

The SFF’s moral success and social benefits culminated in the Spanish 
embassy’s new cultural office assistant saying: 

“the SFF [is] a festival dubbed since last year, ‘From the slums, 
by the slums, and for the slum dwellers.’ but which today is 
actually becoming ‘From the slums, by the slums, but indeed to 
the entire Kenyan community.’” 

Apart from the festival organizers themselves, however, nobody attending 
the closing ceremony had actually gone to the screenings in Mathare and 
Kibera, and of course nobody from the slums had been able to afford the 
journey into the center of town. While the Alliance Francaise’s closing 
ceremony was open to the public and free to attend, it was of course not 
open to the public nor free to attend. Located within the marble halls of a 
large building in a populated section of the city center, with security guards 
and metal detectors at the entrance, and an expensive bus ride from both 
Kibera and Mathare, it was very far from the open, spontaneous screenings 
within the slums themselves, thereby allowing the elaborations and 
embellishments in the official speeches to go unnoticed. In fact, what no 
one seemed to realize or emphasize is that by haphazardly taking on the 
role of programmers themselves, the people of Kibera and Mathare had 
made this more their film festival than ever before. But if the slum did 
everything for itself, there would be no reason for these donors to exist. 

The image of a film festival run by the development community for the 
slum was thus crucial to the SFF’s presentation in the closing ceremony. 

The festival’s capacity for resistance 


An engrossed audience, their parents in the 







background. 



After the screenings, the audience begins to 
disperse. 



The closing ceremony in downtown Nairobi 
takes place at the Alliance Frangaise. 



DVDs and T-Shirts of featured films are sold 
during the closing ceremony. 


Much as the history of colonial and missionary film screenings provides a 
framework for comparison with the proselytization agendas of 
development-driven work, the festival funders, heads of associated 
organizations, and representatives from partner embassies at the closing 
ceremony of the 2012 SFF, as well as the way this ceremony played itself 
out, all point toward the real “business” of this festival: the business of 
development and aid funding. The closing ceremony was a moment for the 
showcasing of the “success” of the work done by this second community— 
not the slum itself, but the aid community—for the purpose of securing its 
own existence. In contrast to the festivals that Wong addresses, the 
business here was not the profitable business of the international film 
industry but rather the continuation of aid to slum dwellers. 

In fact, by international festival standards, the 2012 SFF was—in many 
respects—a failure, not a success. We hope that our narration of certain 
“ethnographic moments” above confirms this. The festival programming 
was at best disorganised and at worst self-promotional (perhaps 
necessitated, as we have said above, by the fact that Hot Sun and Slum-TV 
are among the few filmmaking organizations in Kibera and Mathare). The 
plan to focus on “East African slums” was set aside so as to continue to 
promote films from Kibera and Mathare. The screenings were 
unsupervised, meaning that when projectionists felt the restlessness of the 
crowd, they spontaneously changed the program to appease the people. 
There was no back-up plan for when it rained, and the dust kicked up by 
the screen’s inflation often caused confusion. 

We want to argue, however, that it is precisely these failures that made the 
festival interesting and capable of resistance because, through them, the 
gap between the festival’s primary and secondary communities could be 
exploited. It was through this lack of supervision that the primary 
community (the festival’s filmmakers and audience—those people referred 
to as the “beneficiaries” of the festival by the secondary, development aid 
community) could find new ways of claiming control over the 
representations of their “slum lives.” Such moments demonstrate the 
spectators’ rejecting the moralizing information films that were officially 
selected, thereby empowering the people of Kibera and Mathare to become 
co-programmers. And how can such moments not be deemed a “success” if 
the pre-ordained narrative of the funders and supporting partners is to 
“empower” slum communities? The various moments in the festival’s 
actual life thus suggest that something more complex is taking place 
beyond a simple manifestation of the sovereign powers’ “development.” 
The tensions between organizing groups, varying understandings of “slum 
life” and “slum stories,” individual reactions by projectionists to audience 
boredom—all of these things are also part of the festival. 

While our goal here is not to contribute to development discourse itself, 
certain discussions in development studies may be illustrative. Specifically, 
what is useful in working with the question of development and its relation 
to the implementation of the SFF are attempts (Brigg 2002; Ziai 2004; 
Kippler 2010) to rethink the critical impetus that has become lost in too- 
radical post-development rejection of development practices. This post¬ 
development critique problematizes eurocentrism, emphasizing instead 
local and situated knowledges and cultures (cf. Escobar 1995; Rahnema 
1997). While such a critique has forced a shift away from top-down 
development models that privileged “Western” positions, it was in turn 
critiqued for not providing realistic, practical alternatives to development 
(Nederveen Pieterse 2000). Seeking a middle ground, a new body of work 
has begun to emerge which more carefully applies post-development 







An orderly audience watches Zebu and the 
Photo Fish, by Zipporah Nyaruri: a very different 
sort of screening. 



Certificates are handed out during the ceremony 
after the screenings. 



The closing ceremony ends with an open 
discussion panel with participating filmmakers. 


critical tools to everyday development problems, no longer seeking to reject 
but rather to empower reflection on development practice (cf. Andreasson 
2010; Kippler 2010). 

Before we explore one useful tool that has emerged from this discussion, it 
is necessary to restate the “development problem” on which we are 
specifically focusing here. The places in which the SFF takes place—Kibera 
and Mathare—are flooded with NGOs that frame their own work not within 
cultural but within developmental terms.[3] fopen endnotes in new 
window! For people in Kibera and Mathare, the SFF screenings were in 
many ways part of the daily negotiation with NGOs claiming to be 
“helping” them. The balance of power is thus weighted against them. Hot 
Sun and Slum-TV are aware of this problem, and more importantly of 
where their funding comes from and how to keep it coming. Their existence 
—and, by extension, the festival’s existence—is dependent on this funding. 
They are aware that they are not able to represent the “slum” to their 
funders simply as a place of and for storytelling, narration, and 
entertainment, but as a place that requires development and education. It 
is unsurprising, then, that every film officially programmed for the 2012 
SFF is humanist in this sense. And it is also unsurprising, given the 
saturation of Kibera and Mathare with NGOs, that people have started to 
internalize “development thinking.” Chatting with people after the 
screenings, Joshua was frequently told that the films were good because 
they “taught you something,” illustrating the dangers of HIV and 
promiscuity, or the importance of women’s rights and education. The idea 
that a film might be good simply because it is entertaining was not as 
pervasive. This attitude is profoundly frustrating for Kenneth Wendo, who 
ran Slum-TV at the time of the 2012 SFF. Wendo’s dream—like that of 
Federico—is for a time when the SFF will focus on film and storytelling first 
and foremost. This would perhaps finally allow for a new conceptualization 
of the “slum,” moving beyond its categorical definition. It would also 
escape a rational Western teleology of “development” that insists on 
conceiving “slum people” in terms of the negative qualities of the 
environments in which such people might live. 

As we have narrated above, one version of the SFF—the one untold at the 
closing ceremony—did in fact focus on storytelling and entertainment first 
and foremost. New thinking in the study of development practices that 
applies a Foucauldian understanding of power relations to the field can 
help us to frame this unexpected outcome of the festival. In his 2002 essay, 
“Post-Development, Foucault, and the Colonial Metaphor,” Morgan Brigg 
proposes that an application of Foucault’s distinction between sovereign 
power and biopower might provide a useful way of re-approaching the 
study of development practices (Brigg 2002: 422-423). In his piece, Brigg 
suggests that we must not imagine development institutions as the 
extension of colonial domination and control. Rather, they are better 
thought of as the practices of an administrative force, which acts “upon an 
acting subject or subjects by virtue of their acting or being capable of 
action” (Foucault 1981, quoted in Brigg 2002: 423, our emphasis). In this 
way, Brigg develops a far more complex image of development, one that 
involves and includes those subjected to it in the process and practice of 
development itself. Through this frame, we can read the SFF’s funders as 
an “administrative force” that subjects, but also “subjectifies,” the people 
living in Kibera and Mathare. This “subjectification” does not force or 
coerce so much as allow for the exercise of biopower, which is to say, for 
the exercise of those subtle techniques for human subjugation no longer 













A winning filmmaker shows off his award for the 
press gathered at the event. 


reliant on direct ideological domination. In the final analysis, if the power 
of development initiatives might be thought of not as a domination of 
individuals otherwise resistant to such development, but as a biopolitical 
force that “operates by bringing forth and promoting the forces and 
energies of human subjects” (Brigg 2002: 426), then the possibilities and 
potentialities for resistance change considerably. 

While we acknowledge that the official review of the Slum Film Festival 
must, by necessity, weigh up its successes and its challenges, optimizing 
the organization’s structures and processes to better serve its mandate, the 
prescription of this essay is very different. By locating the potential for 
resistance in messy, everyday practices of screenings and exhibitions, what 
we think the festival should do is this year fail, and next year, fail better. 

Conclusions and continuations 

The dramatic differences that Joshua’s ethnographic research at the 2012 
SFF uncovered—between the officially selected program and the films 
actually screened, between the organizer-programmers and the audience- 
programmers, between the actual moments of the running of the festival in 
Kibera and Mathare and the closing ceremony in downtown Nairobi— 
might seem exceptional. One might argue that such spontaneous changes 
in a film program and such self-conscious falsification in a closing 
ceremony would never occur at a festival such as Cannes or Berlin. Some 
might argue that these drastic discrepancies are related to the SFF’s being a 
young, un-established festival on the margins of the international film 
festival circuit; a festival run in a disorganised fashion due to limited 
resources; a festival that embodies many of the contradictions of the 
development aid community. We would argue, however, that such power 
plays and discrepancies—however minor—are intrinsic to the nature of 
festivals and therefore can be found at any film festival, however 
established. 


Scholars working on film festivals have reckoned with the difficulty of 
researching them. Film festivals are by nature multiple and are 
experienced by different people involved with them in distinct ways, 
making them very difficult to pin down. As De Valck points out in terms of 
Dayan’s research on the Sundance Film Festival, 

“Dayan observed the simultaneous activity of different sets of 
participants at the festival—journalists, sales agents, 
distributors, filmmakers, and the audience—who were each 
acting out their own unique performances rather than a 
collective script which could be identified and unraveled as a 
continuity” (2007: 32). 

While scholars have been acknowledging these different “stakeholder” 
groups at festivals, they have tended to continue to speak about festivals as 
though they were somehow coherent events. From the learning gained in 
our research on the Slum Film Festival, we would like to replace the idea of 
festivals as “events” with an idea of festivals as “moments.” The 
Foucauldian conception of power relations we refer to above allows us to 
reread the problematic power relations among the funders, organizers and 
supposed beneficiaries of the SFF in a more empowering, agency-oriented 
manner. It also allows us to move away from an overly-determined, 
structuralist, uni-perspectival conception of a film festival (as an event), to 


a more playful, dynamic and multi-perspectival conception of a film 
festival (as moments). The Slum Film Festival can be seen, in this way, to 
be a complex, dynamic set of relationships activated in certain moments. In 
one account, the audiences were simply spectators, whereas in others, they 
were also programmers; in certain moments, the “slum” was empowered 
from within, in other moments it was confined to an outside gaze; in 
certain moments, the organisers were self-promoters, at other times they 
were agents of empowerment and engagement. All of these contradictory 
things are true, meaning that it is impossible, in the final analysis, to 
provide a coherent account of the Slum Film Festival’s history or operation 
—or, indeed, that of any festival. All that we are able to do is to tell the 
stories of these moments, as we have perceived and debated them. 

We hope to have shown how ethnographic research can help to draw out 
these contradictions by assisting us in developing an understanding of “the 
festival” as contingent, sometimes incoherent, moments. Making broad 
sweeping statements about what film festivals are, or defining film festivals 
within a rigid Eurocentric model, fixes the meanings—and political 
potentialities—of festivals. We argue that by conceiving festivals as 
disparate moments, experienced and thought about differently by distinct 
participants, we are able as researchers to open out these potentials, and 
find new ways of thinking about the social and cultural power of festivals. 
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Notes 


1. FilmAid International is a small media NGO working primarily in the north 
Kenyan refugee camps of Dadaab and Kakuma, although they also have a 
presence in Nairobi. Their films are largely educational documentaries and, 
following their tagline, “Projecting Hope. Changing lives,” they focus on 
producing audiovisual testimonial accounts from poor communities. See 
Rawlence 2013 for an account of the film festival they hold in Dadaab. [ return 
to page ll 

2. This transnational slum community is not confined to the so-called 
“developing” world. In their edited book African Cities: Competing Claims on 
Urban Spaces (2009), Locatelli and Nugent situate the relationships between 
different parts of cities within a global framework, using the “slums” on the 
outskirts of Naples and Paris as examples, and discussing the “emergence of 
new global patterns of poverty, new competition over resources and control of 
space, as well as new struggles for survival” (2009: 3). f return to page 2I 

3. The powerful role of NGOs in the Nairobi media sector, especially in 
informal settlements identified as hotspots for development work, has 
historical precedence. The roots of the modern Kenyan NGO are well 
established, located firmly in the years following Kenyan independence 
(Amutabi 2006). Coupled with the establishment of the UN’s African 
headquarters in Nairobi in 1996, the development industry became a 
significant part of Nairobi’s economy. The ideas of an “NGO culture” and 
practices of “humanitarian filmmaking” have been raised by various 
filmmakers working in Kenya to describe the pervasive effect of Nairobi’s long 
history as a centre for development agencies and NGOs. Kenyan filmmakers 
such as Judy Kibinge and Nick Hughes (personal correspondences) have 
spoken about the complete infiltration of this NGO culture into filmmaking in 
Kenya too. [return to page 3I 
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At the bow wave of digital 3D cinema: A frame 
from the documentary feature, Ghosts of the 
Abyss (Cameron, 2003), showing a 
submersible beginning the dive to the sea¬ 
floor to shoot the wreck of the Titanic. 



In an archetypal shot demonstrating the eye- 
jabbing illusion of negative parallax, the 
submersible’s mechanical arm reaches out 
towards the viewer. 


The normativity of 3D: 
cinematic journeys, 

“imperial visuality” and 
unchained cameras 

by Bruce Bennett 

The last decade has seen a spectacular resurgence of 3D cinema, 
beginning with the release of Ghosts of the Abyss in 2003, James 
Cameron’s IMAX HD video documentary of an expedition to investigate 
the wreck of the Titanic. IT Hopen endnotes in new window] Although 
Cameron had previously produced Terminator 2-3D: The Battle Beyond 
Time (Cameron, Bruno, 1996), a 20-minute 70mm short that is the 
centrepiece of a Universal Studios theme park attraction, [2] Ghosts of 
the Abyss marked the onset of the film-maker’s total commitment to the 
direction, production and marketing of 3D films. [3] This culminated 
with the release of the science-fiction epic, Avatar, which was the first 
film ever to gross over $2bn, demonstrating the lucrative commercial 
potential of digital 3D cinema, as well as its technical sophistication and 
its capacity to visualize fantastic narrative worlds. Academic writing on 
the current wave of 3D cinema has tended to concentrate fetishistically 
upon the technological novelty of the format (see Sandifer, 2011). As a 
result, the dominant themes and the relationships between form and 
content within the films have typically been overlooked. In this article I 
examine one of the most notable aspects of the emerging aesthetic and 
narrative conventions of 3D cinema, the ways in which worlds are 
constructed by—and for—the stereoscopic cinematic gaze. 



An eye-jabbing aesthetic: the 
emergent conventions of 3D cinema 

In a 1996 promotional interview discussing Terminator 2-3D: The 
Battle Beyond Time, Cameron observed that the creative challenge of 3D 
cinema is the normative organic integration of narrative and stylistic 
effects. He explains, 

“For me, the trick to doing 3D is not to have one kind of a gag 
where something’s coming straight at you after another. You 
have to tell a story, you have to have a narrative, and you 
have to stick to the normal cinematic style and then, once in 
a while if something should happen to come off the screen 














The cinema of three-dimensional attractions: 
Two frames from the 20-minute film sequel to 
Terminator 2: Judgment Day (Cameron, 1991) 
that is at the centre of the Universal Studios 
Theme Park Attraction, T2-3D: Battle Beyond 
Time (1996). In these shots, demonstrating 
the eye-jabbing aesthetic of 3D cinema, the 
T-800 Terminator (Arnold Schwarzenegger) 
and a Skynet robot direct their weapons 
towards the audience. 



"The goal is to poke them in the eye one time 
after another": James Cameron demonstrates 
the eye-jabbing aesthetic principle underlying 
3D film narration. 



and into the audience, you try to integrate that in an organic 
way so [...] that the audience doesn’t feel like they’re just 
getting poked in the eye one time after another, even though 
the goal is to poke them in the eye one time after another” 

(The Making ofT2-2D: Breaking the Screen Barrier ). 

The principle he outlines here is that of classical narrative, wherein 
stylistically excessive textual elements are subordinated to the film’s 
narrative mechanism so that they function primarily as integral 
components of the story-telling system, rather than registering as 
autonomous attractions. As Cameron implies, however, the application 
of “normal style” or stylistic coherence both masks and facilitates an 
assaultive, eye-jabbing aesthetics in which the unwitting spectator is 
subjected to repeated shocks. The spectatorial relations of 3D cinema are 
structured by an aggressive dynamic. 

In terms of staging and composition, the current wave of digital 3D films 
is notably conventional, whether composed wholly or partly of CGI 
animation, stop-motion animation, or wholly or primarily live action, 
and they appear largely to follow Cameron’s normative prescription. 
There is a periodic tendency in these films to use “staging-in-depth” to 
emphasize the illusion of receding space, and a convention of using 
sequence shots and fewer cuts than might be expected in a 
contemporary action film, rather than fragmenting spaces through a 
combination of shots from different angles, camera distances, and with 
varying framings. To some extent a slower cutting rate maybe an effect 
of the restrictions of current 3D technology, or perhaps of the physical 
limitations of the brain and eye [4] that putatively makes continual 
refocusing an eye-wateringly uncomfortable experience so that we feel as 
if we are repeatedly “taking it in the eye” (Clover, 1992, p. 202). Philip 
Sandifer, situating digital 3D films within an evolutionary historical 
trajectory, argues that a lower frequency of cuts constitutes a 
“regression” since a consequence of the supposed difficulties of rapid 
shot/reverse shot editing is that “a major source of semiotic codes for 
cinema is simply inaccessible to 3-D film”(Sandifer, 2011, p. 74). 

However, a slower rate of cutting is entirely consistent with the 
imperative of spatial coherence that underpins the editing conventions 
of classical cinema and, of course, doesn’t preclude the employment of 
non-classical semiotic regimes that are not dependent upon continuity 
editing and the assiduous employment of the “180-degree system.” In 
fact, almost all of the films discussed here do use shot/reverse-shot 
cutting patterns and observe continuity editing and staging conventions. 
But in any case, as Andre Bazin argued half a century ago in response to 
similar concerns that the editing patterns in Cinemascope films were 
destroying an essential element of cinema, the contention that editing is 
an intrinsic syntactical element of cinematic meaning rests on a 
restricted understanding of what constitutes film form: 

“It is not true that cutting into shots and augmenting those 
shots with a whole range of optical effects are the necessary 
and fundamental elements of filmic expression [...] On the 
contrary, one can see that the evolution of film in the last 
fifteen years has tended towards the elimination of 
editing” (Bazin, Will Cinemascope Save the Film Industry?, 

2002 (1953))- 







The audience is subjected to repeated 
shocks. These frames from Journey to the 
Center of the Earth (Brevig, 2008) in which a 
ravenous dinosaur’s drool appears to drip into 
the eyes of the spectator, and Piranha (2010, 
Aja) in which a drunk woman vomits onto the 
camera, demonstrate the aggressive 
dynamics underlying spectatorial relations in 
3D cinema. 


Furthermore, international cinema offers countless examples of 
textually and semantically rich non-classical style. 

Paradoxical realism of 3D cinema 

Ang Lee, who won the 2013 Best Director Academy Award for the 
magical realist 3D fantasy, Life of Pi (2012), suggests that the attraction 
of digital 3D rests in its capacity for the realistic depiction of space: 

“We associate 3D with action and spectacular scenes or 
movement, but I think 3D should be used in drama because it 
gives volume, it gives you so much realism. I think that’s the 
advantage” (Mitchell, 2013). 




Compositional conventions: These two frames 
from Drive Angry (Lussier, 2011) demonstrate 
the tendency in many 3D films towards 
"staging-in-depth" in order to emphasize the 
illusion of dramatically receding space. 


However, the “realism” offered by 3D cinema is of the same order as the 
realism of a 2D film in so far as the technically novel stylistic features of 
digital 3D connote reality as much as they capture it. Indeed, Lee’s film 
makes a virtue of the capacity of this new technology to render an 
exquisitely detailed, narratively plausible representation of an imagined, 
metaphorical reality since one of the film’s central themes is the 
disavowal of a traumatic personal history through story-telling. 

As Bazin, one of the most influential theorists of cinematic realism, 
observed in an essay on the structuring fantasy of cinema, from the 
nineteenth century onwards the medium’s development was driven by 
an ideal of 

“the cinema as a total and complete representation of reality 
[..,] the reconstruction of a perfect illusion of the outside 
world in sound, color, and relief’ (Bazin, 2005 (1967), 20). 

This “myth of total cinema” derives partly from the mechanical- 
photographic basis of cinema, which appears to promise objective 
documentation, but as Bazin asserts in his most well-known essay on 
Italian neo-realist film, the fantasy of pure objectivity is paradoxically 
self-defeating. A hypothetically perfect reproduction of reality would 
render itself immediately redundant as it would be indistinguishable 
from its referent: 

“supposing total cinema was here and now technically 
possible, we would go back purely to reality” (Bazin, 2005 

(1971), 26).” 


In some respects, then, the pleasure of viewing an illusionistic work 
depends precisely upon the failure of the illusionistic mechanism, the 
visibility of the illusion and the perceptibility of a gap between 
representation and reality. For Bazin, since the medium’s historical 
development has been driven by the fantasy of an atomically perfect 
representation of reality, 

“the ‘art’ of cinema lives off this contradiction” (Ibid.). 


Thus, while he argues that, as with any other medium, cinematic realism 













is a product of aesthetic choices and formal conventions such that 
“realism can only be achieved in one way—through artifice,” at the same 
time the vain attempt to “capture” reality is crucial in order that cinema 
does not become pure artifice, disengaged from—and displacing—the 
real world (Ibid.). Consequently, technical innovations like digital 3D 
cinema that appear to offer greater realism function to maintain the 
contradiction at the core of cinema’s aesthetic organization. As Bazin 
suggests in a retort to those critics and film-makers who saw the films of 
the late silent cinema as the acme of the art-form, 

“it would be absurd to resist every new technical 
development aiming to add to the realism of cinema, namely 
sound, color, and stereoscopy” (26). 

Published in 1948, this essay makes reference to a history of stereoscopic 
cinema that extends from mid-nineteenth-century experiments with 
photography but predates the brief vogue for 3D films in the early 1950s. 
For historian Ray Zone, who proposes that “stereoscopic cinema can be 
divided into four general periods through which the “grammar” of 
stereographic narrative has evolved within the overall arena of cinema 
itself,” this describes the first phase of 3D cinema that runs from 1838 to 
1952 (within which the inception of cinema circa December 28th 1895 is 
merely a novel development) (Zone, 2007,1). Situating digital 3D 
cinema within this historical frame reminds us that, for all the 
progressive claims that might be made with regard to the transformative 
potential of new platforms and technological leaps, these claims 
articulate a well-established fantasy of total cinema that is neither new 
nor dependent upon a particular technical innovation. Thinking about 
digital 3D cinema is a means of thinking about the character of the 
medium and the attraction it holds for film-makers and viewers. 

Go to page 2 
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Mobility of 3D 



The paradoxical realism of 3D cinema: This shot 
from the magical realist fantasy, Life of Pi (Lee, 
2012) exemplifies the hyper-realist aesthetic of 
many 3D films. 



A particularly striking and frequently observed stylistic feature of 
contemporary 3D cinema is the “unchained,” mobile camera, whether 
actual or “virtual” (Jones, 2007). This mobility is evident firstly in a 
tendency towards almost continual, restless camera movement with 
cameras tilting, panning, arcing, craning, tracking or zooming during a 
shot in order, inter alia, to retain or refresh the sense of three-dimensional 
space. lAl fopen endnotes in newwindowl This effect is sometimes barely 
noticeable given that provisional, hand-held cinematography is such a 
common stylistic component of contemporary cinema from low-budget 
independent films to costly Hollywood blockbusters.[6] Thus, the mobility 
of the 3D camera extends rather than abandons certain formal conventions 
of mainstream cinema, while also marking the incorporation of certain 
compositional conventions from video games (such as the roaming point- 
of-view shot of first-person games). It also connotes both a compositional 
uncertainty and a visual curiosity, as if the camera operator or spectator is 
continually surprised and distracted by the effect of depth. A contemplative 
cinematic gaze is perpetually disrupted by sideways glances. 

The second, more readily noticeable instance of camera mobility is the 
punctuation of 3D films with a vertiginous, penetrative travelling shot, 
sometimes functioning narratively as a subjective point-of-view shot. 
Avatar, for example, opens with an aerial view in which the virtual camera 
speeds though the clouds above a rainforest before crashing down into the 
tree canopy. This shot’s significance is that it connotes the breaching of the 
screen from the opposite side. Allied with the shot that jabs the spectator in 
the eye, this plummeting shot suggests that objects can pass back and forth 
between reality and the diegetic space of the film, just as the protagonists 
travel between different media, spaces and historical moments. [7] 

Although this is a shot-type that exploits the potential of digital animation 
to free the camera further, it is not intrinsic to late twentieth and early 
twenty-first century cinema—the hyper-mobile camera was equally central 
to Dziga Vertov’s “kino-glaz” aesthetic, [8] while Vertov’s contemporary, 
F.W. Murnau, developed an expressive aesthetic of visual hyper-mobility 
exemplified by the “unchained camera technique” employed in Der Letzte 
Mann (1924). 

The plummeting shot is indicative of a central fascination within 3D 
cinema with space and mise-en-scene. This is a medium-specific property 
of cinema more generally but it also marks the point at which the 
spectatorial experience of 3D cinema intersects with the narratively 
dispersed pleasures of navigating and exploring the virtual environments 
of a first-person video game. Bazin proposed that a defining distinction of 
cinematic drama from theatre is its orientation not around human actors 
but rather mise-en-scene. And this non-anthropocentric potential is 
foregrounded anew in 3D cinema in a tension between the intricate 
spectacle of space and the absorbing unfolding of successive narrative 
incidents. (Bazin, What is Cinema? Vol. 1, 2005 (1967), p. 102). This is 


3D cinematography and the mobile camera: The 










Adventures of Tintin: The Secret of the Unicom 
(Spielberg, 2011) offers a particularly clear 
example of the tendency in digital 3D films 
towards continual, restless camera movement 
(albeit here with a virtual camera). These four 
frames show the "camera" arcing dramatically 
around the protagonist as he reads in a library. 



The convention of continual camera movement: 
One of the contemporary aesthetic reference 
points for the mobile 3D camera, serving to 
normalize this device, is the roaming point-of- 
view shot that characterizes the ‘first-person 
shooter’ video game, such as Halo 4 (2012). 





evident in the preoccupation with the investigation of narrative terrain that 
is common to many 3D documentaries and fictional feature films. The 
mobile cinematic eye that roams over the real and fantastic spaces depicted 
in these films is an adventurer’s eye that scans, maps, penetrates and, by 
implication, colonizes these unfamiliar, remote and inhospitable spaces 
from deep space to the ocean floor. 3D cinema’s cartographic visuality is 
motivated in part by ethnographic curiosity and archaeological desire. It is 
an explorer’s gaze. 

Sound design in 3D cinema: 
mapping sonic space 

The emergent aesthetic of digital 3D cinema is also structured by a 
particular configuration of audio-visual relations in which sound design 
serves to emphasize the spectator’s (or auditor’s) immersion in narrative 
space. It has always been the case that a film’s soundtrack can function to 
place the on-screen (and off-screen) action in diegetic space. For instance, 
different levels of volume and reverberation can work to position sound 
sources spatially in relation to the spectator, conveying a sense of the 
distance between the viewer and the sound-source as well as the 
dimensions of the space in which the sounds are generated. The omission 
and inclusion of particular sounds, and the use of relative volume to 
foreground certain sounds (such as dialogue) over others, direct our 
attention to narratively significant elements of the space. 

As Rick Altman observes of Hollywood cinema, the convention of the 
“continuous-level sound track” that was established in the 1930s effectively 
places the spectator in a consistent spatial position. Thus, while a film may 
cut rapidly between shots from various camera positions, apparently 
cannoning the spectator back and forth between viewpoints at varying 
distances from (and perspectives on) the focus of the action, in most cases 
the soundtrack does not match this scaling with sudden changes in volume 
and sound quality. In fact, Altman argues, it is this maintenance of sonic 
continuity that makes the dynamic visual style of Hollywood films 
watchable. The soundtrack’s continuity reinforces the “invisibility” of the 
signs of construction by disguising or de-emphasizing the cuts and thereby 
offers the viewer the correlative pleasure of apparently uninterrupted 
scrutiny of the world that is presented to her by the film: 

“The image displaces us incessantly [...] Our voyeurism consists 
precisely in this mobility. Yet we flit about at our own peril, 
constantly risking dizziness. Just as we are about to lose our 
balance, however, the soundtrack reaches out its hand, offering 
continuity of scale as an effective stabilizer. Indeed, if we take 
the risk of flying about at all, it is certainly in large part because 
we know that our bodies are anchored by sound, and by the 
single, continuous experience that it offers” (Altman, 1992, 62). 

In general, the classic Hollywood film soundtrack contributes to the 
pleasurable experience of narrative continuity and coherence by “holding 
the auditor at a fixed and thus stable distance from all sound sources” 
(Ibid.). By contrast, a key feature of the sound design of digital 3D cinema 
is the emphasis on immersing the spectator in the narrative space, rather 
than holding her at a fixed distance from it. 

Since the 1990s digital surround sound has become the standard platform 
for feature film releases as most film theatres, and, increasingly, many 
















The vertiginous travelling shot: The opening 
shot of Avatar (Cameron, 2009) exemplifies one 
of the key motifs of digital 3D films, the dizzying 
plummeting shot. In this shot the virtual camera 
falls from the clouds into a rainforest. 



The vertiginous travelling shot: Similarly, the 
science fiction epic, John Carter (Stanton, 2012) 
opens with a virtuoso shot that races from a 
view of Mars down through the clouds to 
ground-level, travelling across the planet’s 
surface to come to rest on a huge, mobile, 


homes, are equipped with surround sound reproduction systems. This has 
meant that the classical audio-visual aesthetic described by Altman has 
gradually been replaced by a new norm that explores the spectacular and 
narrative potential of high-quality digital sound reproduced through 
multiple speakers. Mark Kerins argues that the audio-visual aesthetic of 
digital surround cinema is marked by a different relationship between 
sound and image from the audio-visual configuration evident in classical 
Hollywood films. Kerins describes the sound-scape of digital surround 
sound as an “ultrafield,” distinguishing it from the coherent sound-field of 
classical cinema, and what Michel Chion terms the “superfield” of multi¬ 
track Dolby Stereo cinema in which ambient noise and a complex mix of 
discrete sounds is used to generate “the sensation of a complete space” 
(Kerins, 2011, 86). 

By contrast with conventional film sound, the surround-sound ultrafield 
disrupts continuity through its spectacular emphasis upon dynamic space 
by placing perceptible sounds all around the auditorium (or living room) as 
actors pass back and forth in front of the camera or helicopters and rockets 
roar over our heads. In exploiting the capacity of surround sound to 
produce a highly convincing illusion of three-dimensional space, 
filmmakers have sacrificed traditional sonic continuity for spatial accuracy. 
In practice, Kerins argues, this means that 

“the ultrafield-based soundtrack changes its orientation every 
time the image track cuts, constantly reorienting itself to [the] 
viewpoint implied by the onscreen image. This creates the 
impression not of viewing the action from a distance but rather 
of being in the middle of the action and looking around quickly” 

(107). 

In this respect the conventions of digital surround sound are radically 
different from those described by Altman since, rather than producing the 
impression that the spectator is listening to the action from a fixed point or 
distance, instead the surround-sound ultrafield pinballs the spectator 
continually around the diegetic space. Of course, these conventions, which 
“work to immerse the audience in the diegetic world of the film,” lend 
themselves very well to 3D cinema (130). Kerins observes that because 3D 
cinema appears to make “more active use of multi-channel sound to match 
this more enveloping visual environment,” this audio-visual aesthetic will 
tend to “heighten[...] the experience of diegetic immersion rather than 
fundamentally altering it” (193). 

The comic horror film, Piranha 3D (Aja, 2010), which invokes exploitation 
films of the 1970s and 1980s, offers a pointedly clear example of the 
immersive potential of digital surround sound. A remake of Piranha 
(Dante, 1978), itself a reworking of Jaws (Spielberg, 1975), the film tells the 
story of the bloody chaos that follows after an earthquake opens up a crack 
in a lake bed in Arizona, allowing thousands of prehistoric piranha to flood 
into it from a vast underground cavern that had been sealed off below the 
lake for two million years. The lake is a destination for college students on 
Spring break, and much of the film is given over to spectacular depictions 
of frenzied, gruesome attacks on the holiday-makers. The film contains 
numerous scenes with underwater shots, and whenever the viewpoint 
moves underwater, the sound quality of the film changes entirely. The 
music becomes deeper and more urgent, prompting us to anticipate a 
violent attack. The diegetic sounds of music and voices from above the 
surface become muffled, while the rear surround speakers are filled with 
whining electronic noise, the sound of bubbling, lapping water, a swishing 











"Predator city." 


as weeds and other submerged objects whip past the mobile camera, and, 
accompanying these other sounds, the chattering of the piranhas’ teeth. 




One of the key features of Dziga Vertov’s "kino- 
glaz" (cine-eye) documentary aesthetic was the 
hyper-mobile camera. In these frames from the 
frenetic "city symphony," Man with a Movie 
Camera (Vertov, 1929), a cameraman is seen 
operating a camera mounted precariously on a 
speeding car and on the handlebars of a 
motorbike. 


It is a generic convention of horror cinema that it is “excessive” in its 
assiduous exploitation of cinematic and stylistic effects in order to provoke 
a visceral, shock-response in the viewer. This invites us to read such films 
as a self-reflexive commentary upon the medium’s affective potential. They 
show us in the clearest fashion some of the ways in which cinema can affect 
the audience. Characteristically, with Piranha 3D the potential of digital 
surround sound to heighten the sense of diegetic immersion, is 
foregrounded in a systematic and particularly literal manner. Watching a 
film about the thrilling hazard of immersion in a dangerous medium, the 
viewer is “immersed” narratively in the film’s fictional world and, in turn, is 
repeatedly immersed, along with the film’s protagonists, in the water that 
is the deadly site of all the film’s action. 

As with the 3D film image, the immersive effect of surround sound rests 
partly on the illusion of movement through space as the spectator/auditor 
is continually repositioned: 

“The ultrafield is the three-dimensional sonic environment of 
the diegetic world, continuously reoriented to match the 
camera’s perspective” (92). 

Vivian Sobchack puts this differently in an analysis of the promotional 
trailers produced to publicize Dolby Digital Surround Sound. Discussing 
the immersive and “emergent, moving, swelling” quality of sound in these 
short films, Sobchack observes that 

“the more isolated sounds and effects move from place to place 
(and speaker to speaker) around the listener and the theatre but 
don’t so much ‘fill up’ the space continuously as ‘describe’ it in a 
kind of discontinuous ‘mapping.’” (Sobchack, 2005, 9) 

In this way, 3D cinema’s restless cartographic visuality is enhanced by the 
dynamic cartographic ultrafield of digital surround sound (and vice versa). 

3D cinema's ethnographic gaze 



To return to Cameron’s observations, if the goal of 3D film-making is the 
organic integration, normalization or naturalization of a 3D aesthetic, a 
striking feature of many of these films is the restricted way in which the 
aesthetic and technical possibilities of 3D cinema are imagined in 
narratives of movement and exploration. Implicit in this exploratory optics 
is a particular conceptual and ideological perspective upon the world. An 
exoticizing, ethnographic gaze scrutinizes the world extending beyond the 
borders of the familiar and the known, emphasising and fetishizing the 
strangeness and difference of what falls within the stereoscopic frame. This 
emphasis upon cultural, spatial and historic difference implies a correlative 
desire to occupy, chart and understand. This uncanny oscillation of 
distance and proximity is redoubled and articulated precisely by the spatial 
illusion of 3D cinema in which physical space appears to recede away from 
the viewer while certain objects appear to emerge from those spatial depths 
to brush against the viewer’s body or to jab her in the eye. The 
ethnographic dimension of this illusory gaze lies both in the camera’s 
restless mobility as it roams through this receding narrative space, and— 
for many 3D films—in the motivating narrative frame of an exploratory 
expedition or journey. 











“The unchained camera”: F.W. Murnau’s 
“unchained camera technique” was 
demonstrated most influentially in The Last 
Laugh (Murnau, 1924). In these frames the 
camera tracks back from an extreme close-up of 
the bell of a trumpet to an aerial view of the two 
drunken wedding musicians. 



In this shot, the film’s drunken protagonist spins 
around his room with the camera in front of him. 




What I want to do now is consider the way in which this ideology or world¬ 
view, obsessed with describing, constructing and marking off relations with 
exotic otherness, is articulated in both the thematics and the formal 
organization of contemporary 3D cinema through an examination of two 
recent narratives of discovery, the tense action film, Sanctum, which was 
co-produced by James Cameron and the auteurist documentary, Cave of 
Forgotten Dreams directed by Werner Herzog. Although generically 
distinct, both films explore the narrative and affective potential of digital 
stereoscopic cinema through accounts of pioneering expeditions of 
discovery into inaccessible and hitherto unrepresented spaces in related 
ways. In this respect they offer a model for thinking about the ideological 
and semantic frames constituted by the emergent aesthetic and technical 
capacities of stereoscopic digital cinema. In particular, they allow us to see 
the way in which what Nicholas Mirzoeff terms an “imperial visuality” is 
reproduced repeatedly within the mobile frame of the 3D image. 

Sanctum —the exploration of narrative space 

Sanctum is based on the experiences of screenwriter /co-producer Andrew 
Wight, the producer of Cameron’s 3D documentaries, who was trapped in a 
cave in 1988 by a landslide while shooting a documentary about cave¬ 
diving. It tells the story of a disastrous expedition in the rainforests of 
Papua New Guinea in which an international group of cave-divers is trying 
to plot a navigable route to the Solomon Sea through a vast, unexplored 
cave system. When a tropical storm breaks, the cave is flooded and a rock- 
slide blocks the only exit, leaving some of the divers trapped underground, 
including hardened Australian expedition leader Frank McGuire, his 
truculent son Josh, and the expedition’s sponsor, billionaire U.S. playboy, 
Carl Hurley. Out of contact with the team on the surface, with no hope of 
rescue and with limited air and battery power for their lights, the group, led 
by McGuire, set out to find a route to the surface. During the course of the 
harrowing film, they are killed one by one through drowning, injury and 
decompression sickness as they work their way blindly through underwater 
caves and tight passages. After his girlfriend dies when she falls into a 
churning pool that Frank calls a “meat-grinder,” the desperate Hurley takes 
the last breathing apparatus, abandoning Frank and Josh. 

At the film’s conclusion Frank and Josh come upon the now deranged 
Hurley in another cave. Hurley wrestles with Frank, pushing him onto a 
stalagmite that wounds his former friend fatally and then escapes into the 
water. At Frank’s insistence, Josh drowns his injured father and then 
follows Carl into the water in search of a way out, with just a small oxygen 
bottle and a fluorescent glow stick. Josh passes under Hurley’s drowned 
body and after the air in the tank gives out, he resorts to breathing air 
bubbles trapped against the cave roof. Just as it seems he is about to 
drown, he notices rays of light cutting into the dark cave and swims to the 
surface where he is washed onto a palm-fringed beach. 

The modestly expensive $3om film received little critical attention. 
However, as a mainstream thriller it is a good indication of the emerging 
conventions of 3D cinema than, for example, an “art film” like Pina, the 






3D cinema frequently gazes at the real and 
fictional narrative worlds of these films with an 
adventurer’s eye: These shots from Journey to 
the Center of the Earth (in which the 
protagonists first emerge in a vast underground 
cavern and then navigate the subterranean sea 
by raft) and John Carter (in which the 
protagonist travels by gondola along a Martian 
river) demonstrate the preoccupation of these 
films with the investigation of narrative terrain. 




The immersive spatiality of surround sound: 
Piranha (2010, Aja) exploits the capacity of 
surround sound to create the convincing illusion 
of three-dimensional space, altering the sound- 
quality radically as the film cuts between shots 
on the surface, and underwater shots. 



Classic Oedipal narrative: Combative father and 
son, Frank and Josh, resolve their differences 
while navigating their way through the 
hazardous cave system in Sanctum (Grierson, 
2011 ). 


acclaimed documentary about choreographer Pina Bausch by the New 
German cinema veteran Wim Wenders that was released in the same 
month. [9] Sanctum is shot largely on studio sets, water tanks, and 
locations in Australia, and tricked out with CG effects. The narrative is 
organized around a classic Oedipal trajectory: Josh, whose combative 
relationship with his father is established at the outset, blames Frank’s 
stubborness for one of the expedition’s divers’ death early on in the film. 

He is later horrified when, shortly after they have become trapped, his 
father compassionately drowns one of the team who suffers dreadful, bone¬ 
breaking injuries in a fall. Over the course of the film the two of them bond 
in adversity and Frank teaches Josh his late mother’s favourite poem, 
Coleridge’s fragment, “Kubla Khan,”[10] while they scale a treacherous 
shaft co-operating with each other as equals. Josh finally comes to identify 
with and displace his father when Frank instructs Josh to drown him and 
carry on, rather than stay, which would have meant that they both died. 
Thus, Josh takes on his father’s role as hyper-rational survivalist, 
abandoning Frank to save himself. 

This depiction of conventional patriarchal masculinity has as its framework 
an equally familiar narrative of discovery. Sanctum offers an account of 
exploration as perilous colonialist adventure into unmapped and primitive 
or prehistoric terra incognita, which is justified by Carl Hurley in both 
existential and aesthetic terms—they are conducting the thrilling 
expedition for “no other reason than to explore”- and also nostalgic terms, 
since “there’s nowhere left on the planet to explore.” They are driven by a 
desire for knowledge and occupation. This epistephilic colonizing narrative 
drive provides a pretext for the restless, curious stereoscopic gaze. The way 
in which the desire for novel views structures both the narrative and the 
technical format is particularly evident in three scenes where our attention 
is drawn directly to the film’s spectacular landscapes. The first of these, a 
few minutes into the film, comes when Hurley flies his girlfriend Victoria 
and Josh to the site of the expedition, Esa-ala, which he describes as “the 
mother of all caves.”[n] After a brief, low-level helicopter flight across the 
thick rainforest, they rise over a ridge and the mouth of the huge cave shaft 
comes into view. “My God, it’s—,” says Victoria, speechless as they circle 
above the chasm. “Yeah, it is,” replies Carl laughing. As viewers, we are 
invited to agree. 

The second scene comes shortly afterwards as Frank and fellow diver, 
Judes, squeeze through a narrow unexplored underwater passage to 
emerge in a vast underwater cavern. “My God. Would you look at that?” 
breathes Frank in awe, echoing Victoria’s words. The instruction to look is 
addressed to Judes, the other team members who are watching this dive 
through a camera mounted on a remotely controlled submersible 
(ominously named Virgil), and also the viewer who is shown a spectacular 
image of the two tiny divers suspended in the enormous volume. Similarly 
awed, Judes responds, “Look at it. It’s like a cathedral.” In an observation 
that also serves as a celebratory comment upon the representational 
revolution of 3D digital cinema, Frank says, “Since the beginning of time, 
no human being has ever seen this.” 

These two self-reflexive scenes are separated by another that also draws 
our attention to the illusion of three-dimensional space. But it does so in a 
way that emphasizes the artificiality of these images in which the boundary 
between digital simulation and conventional photography is no longer 
visible. After Hurley, Josh and Victoria have arrived at the base camp in the 













“The mother of all caves”: aerial shot of the 
sinkhole at the cave entrance. 



“No human being has ever seen this.” Frank 
and Judes suspended in the vast cave in a 
spectacular depiction of space and scale. 



The cartographic visuality of 3D cinema: Victoria 
studies a map of the cave system. 


jungle, a technician shows Victoria a cross-sectional map of the cave 
system on his computer. The caves are represented in a graphically simple 
fashion with the link between the caves and the sea marked by a dotted line 
captioned, “UNEXPLORED.” 

When Victoria asks, “How far in have they got?” the technician then shows 
her a three-dimensional, animated image of the cave. The camera pushes 
into a close-up of the monitor, the computerized image of the cave filling 
the screen. With a seamless transition the camera then appears to enter the 
animated image of the cave, which has now become three-dimensional, 
and plunges through the intestinal cave system in an archetypal 
“endoscopic” point-of-view shot. 

This scene has an expository function as it offers the viewer a spatially 
coherent map of the locations in which most of the subsequent—often 
highly kinetic and disorienting—action will take place. It also offers a 
teasing rehearsal of the cinematic experience we are about to have. “The 
3D’s a bit of a problem,” the technician explains, in a comment that 
doubles as a self-reflexive joke about the critical scepticism regarding the 
technical efficacy of stereoscopic cinema, “and obviously it hasn’t rendered 
yet.” This brief sequence establishes the dramatic distance between these 
crude graphical representation of the caves and the awesome, photo-realist 
images of “caverns measureless to man” that we are about to see, as well as 
the aesthetic and technical proximity between game-space and the diegetic 
spaces of film. [12] However it also foregrounds the cartographic 
framework within which this landscape is constructed. This expedition 
(and this film) is concerned primarily with charting this space. 

While a narrative concerned with cave-diving (with a consequent emphasis 
upon the navigation of dynamically irregular space) is particularly 
appropriate for the use of 3D technology, it is notable that the expedition is 
repeatedly, anachronistically coded as colonial or imperial adventure. 
Significantly, the scenario has been transferred overseas from Western 
Australia, the location of the events that inspired the film, to former 
Australian colony and commonwealth country, Papua New Guinea. This 
second country is represented in the film as an exotically primitive, 
unspoilt landscape. 

At the opening of the film, when Josh meets Hurley and Victoria after they 
have disembarked from a sea-plane at a port town, the three of them pass 
by street traders and colourful, bustling market stalls to board the waiting 
helicopter. The primarily white protagonists barely interact with the locals, 
who have no narrative agency and no voice but are part of the film’s exotic 
scenography and appear to belong to an earlier historical moment. The 
only instance of direct communication between the team and a local comes 
when we see a white Australian member of the expedition berating a local 
man who is one of a team of fifty bearers carrying heavy equipment from 
the cave on foot. The expedition’s high-tech camp is located alongside a 
village comprised of traditional grass huts and animal pens, and the locals 
wear various combinations of grass skirts, t-shirts and shorts. 


To some extent, this ethnographic spectacle is treated ironically. There is a 
National Geographic film crew in the camp, and there is a passing 
acknowledgement of postcolonial anxiety as Hurley hums the theme from 
Wagner’s Die Walkilre while flying the helicopter over the treetops, 
alluding to the knowing scene from Apocalypse Now (Coppola, 1979) when 
U.S. helicopters strafe a Vietnamese village while blasting the same piece of 
music from speakers mounted alongside their rocket launchers. Although 







Plummeting through three-dimensional space: 
an animated map of the intestinal cave system. 



The exotic scenography of 3D cinema: A shot 
from the opening scene of Sanctum in which 
Josh watches Carl and Victoria disembark from 
a seaplane at a port on Papua New Guinea. 



Ethnographic spectacle in digital 3D cinema: 
Victoria warily enters the expedition base camp, 
which has been erected alongside a traditional 
village of grass huts and animal pens. 



the cocky playboy is attempting to make his passengers laugh, Hurley’s 
description of the landscape below them as “the last primeval wilderness,” 
is rather less ironic, representing an illiberal and archaic worldview in 
which certain areas of the world are regarded as prehistoric and 
uncivilized. As he explains to the others, “If we go down out here, even God 
won’t know where we are. Some mudman’ll be using our skull for a soup 
bowl.” Hurley’s enthusiastic assertion that “Frank is like Columbus or Neil 
Armstrong” confirms this sense that the expedition is framed as a perilous, 
pioneering colonial adventure into uncharted territory. 

This worldview is crystallized in one of the film’s most ambiguous details, 
the mute, mysterious figure of a pot-bellied, bearded old man who appears 
intermittently in the vicinity of the expedition team but has no obvious 
narrative function. Instead he seems to exist as a stubborn reminder of the 
silencing of these indigenous figures within this film and the historical 
silencing of such figures by the Orientalist discourses that underlie the 
film. Sporting a bone or quill through his nose, a headdress decorated with 
bones, his body smeared with mud or ashes and dressed in a loin cloth and 
jewellery he appears to embody and guarantee the pre-technological, 
natural status of the local landscape and culture. Dressed differently from 
those around him, he exists within a different historical frame in an 
Orientalized culture that is geographically non-specific and outside 
history. A figure transplanted from a classic ethnographic documentary 
from the early twentieth century, his minatory presence as a witness is 
ambiguous but vaguely accusatory. 

This man is first glimpsed in the background when Hurley’s helicopter 
lands in a clearing and then, shortly afterwards, playing chess in one of the 
expedition’s tents. He is glimpsed again tending a fire and cooking pot by 
the rim of the cave shaft when Hurley, Josh and Victoria descend. Finally, 
he is shown staring at the night sky in the driving rain while the calamitous 
storm breaks overhead. The man does not speak and is not seen after the 
team have been trapped underground—we see no further shots of the 
surface until the final scene when Josh emerges at the sea shore. But this 
figure functions as a stubbornly visible symptom of a history of colonial 
expansion and exploitation that has its echoes in the thrill-seeking global 
adventuring of the film’s wealthy protagonists. In the way that it integrates 
a narrative account of exploration with a spectacular depiction of narrative 
space, the film demonstrates the ideological structure of digital 3D cinema 
in a very clear and intermittently self-reflexive way. 

Go to page 3 
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Ethnographic spectacle in classic Hollywood 
cinema: In this shot from King Kong (Cooper, 
Schoedsack, 1933), “a pastiche film about the 
making of an ethnographic film,” U.S. director 
Carl Denham (Robert Armstrong) leads his 
film crew warily into the deserted village on 
Skull Island off the coast of Sumatra. 



Aliens as racialized others: In John Carter, 
after being stranded on Mars, the protagonist 
leads the Tharks in a war of liberation against 
the humanoid, English-speaking redmen. The 
non-human Tharks are coded as primitive and 
raced through their costume—loin cloths, war 
paint, jewellery made from bones and leather, 
spears, clubs and machetes—and their 
practice of riding elephantine creatures and 
playing African hand-drums. 


Ethnography in three dimensions 

In an historical account of cinema’s relation to anthropology, Fatimah 
Tobing Rony argues that the ethnographic film has traditionally fulfilled a 
dual function as scientific document and as public entertainment. It emerged 
within an explosion of Western representations of the colonized and as-yet 
unappropriated world beyond Europe and the United States: 

“At the height of the age of imperialism during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century in the United States and 
Europe, there was a tremendous proliferation of new popular 
science entertainments and visualizing the ‘ethnographic,’ such 
as the dioramas and bone collections of the natural history 
museum, the exhibited ‘native villages’ of the world’s fair and the 
zoo, printed representations such as the postcard and 
stereograph of the carte de visite, popular science journals such 
as National Geographic, and, of course, photography and 
cinema” (Rony, 1996, p. 10). 

Consequently, ethnographic cinema has an indistinct boundary that 
encompasses scientific documentation, documentary cinema, travelogues, 
“racial films,” fiction/actuality hybrids, and fiction films such as King Kong 
(Cooper, Schoedsack, 1933), which, Rony argues, is 

“a pastiche film about the making of an ethnographic film and 
hence offers a meta-commentary on ‘seeing anthropology,’ one 
which [...] foreshadows the fear of the postcolonial Other as 
monster” (Rony, 1996, p. 15). 

The classic ethnographic film is characterized by a tendency to reinforce a 
binary distinction between the Western viewer and an exoticized other both 
thematically and visually: 

“The people depicted in an ‘ethnographic film’ are meant to be 
seen as exotic, as people who until only too recently were 
categorized by science as savage and Primitive, of an earlier 
evolutionary stage in the overall history of humankind: people 
without history, without writing, without civilisation, without 
technology, without archives. In other words, people considered 
‘ethnographiable,’ in the bipolar schema articulated by Claude 
Levi-Strauss, as opposed to people classified as ‘historifiable’ the 
posited audience of the ethnographic film, those considered to 
have written archives and thus a history proper” (Rony, 1996, p. 

7)- 


While there are numerous examples of digital 3D films with characters that 
are exoticized in just this way, such as John Carter and Avatar, which depict 
aliens as racialized, primitive others, the articulation of digital 3D cinema’s 
ethnographic gaze is also evident in its spectacular treatment of space 
(Bennett, 2014). The space through which the 3D camera moves is presented 









Aliens as racialized others: The pre- 
technological indigenous Na’vi in Avatar are 
similarly coded as racialized through their 
dress, speech and culture. 


to the viewer as a novel, richly detailed visual field to scrutinize, navigate and 
consume. Implicit in the mobility of the camera that cranes over, arcs 
around, and probes the film’s diegetic space is a desire both to see more and 
to observe more intimately. Such an exploratory gaze is both actively 
inquiring and acquisitive, highlighting 3D cinema’s conflation of the tourist’s 
gaze with the film spectator’s gaze. As Giuliana Bruno argues, in a study of 
the depiction and mapping of space in the visual arts: 

“As in all forms of journey, space is filmically consumed as a vast 
commodity. In film, architectural space becomes framed for view 
and offers itself for consumption as travelled space that is 
available for further travelling. Attracted to vistas, the spectator 
turns into a visitor. The film ‘viewer’ is a practitioner of viewing 
space—a tourist.” (Bruno, 2002, p. 62) 


This transformation of the cinematic spectator into a tourist who consumes 
space is compounded by the 3D film image that invests diegetic space with 
an affective intensity in excess of its narrative function. However, the 
commodification of space in stereoscopic cinema is highlighted in a separate 
but direct way by the economics of distribution and exhibition of digital 3D 
films. Screening 3D films requires modifying cinema projectors and 
sometimes screens (depending upon the system used), which has driven up 
cinema ticket prices (Thompson, 2011)—or the use of a 3D TV. Thus, to 
watch a 3D film involves a more conscious expenditure; viewing 3D cinema 
is a practice of heightened consumption. 



Early cinema’s spectacle of “otherness”: a 
frame from the Lumiere actualite “Indochina: 
Namo Village, Panorama Taken from a 
Rickshaw”(Veyre, 1899), a travelling shot 
through the village. 


Situating cinema within an intermedial history of representations of urban 
and natural landscapes, Bruno proposes also that this touristic consumption 
of filmic space is structured as a specifically cinematic cartographic project: 

“Film has absorbed the touristic drive to ascend to take in the 
larger ‘scape’ as well as the desire to dive down to ground level 
and explore private dwellings. In such a way—that is, in 
incorporating a multiplicity of viewpoints—cinema has 
reinvented the traveler’s charting of space” (Bruno, 2002, p. 84). 

The plummeting, unchained stereoscopic camera offers the spectator just 
such a mosaic of multiple viewpoints. The prurient curiosity implicit in this 
dynamic gaze is frequently articulated through narratives of journeying and 
exploration. As a result, an acquisitive desire to inhabit and claim the 
fascinating spaces depicted within 3D films underscores and motivates the 
investigative touristic gaze. In this respect, the technological fantasy of 
immersion and transportation that underlies 3D film’s conceptualization 
demonstrates the close historical and ideological relation between 
stereoscopic cinema and other visual media employed in the depiction of 
terrain and space. Among the pleasures promised by the medium, films like 
Sanctum offer the spectator the opportunity to move through, colonize, and 
domesticate exotically remote spaces in the same way that, for example, the 
actualites of the Lumiere brothers transported European viewers through 
Europe, Asia, Africa and North America. Bruno observes, 


“In touring cities, exploring landscapes, and mapping world sites, 
early film also ‘discovered’ otherness, made it exotic, and often 






Authorial self-reflexivity: Herzog on-screen 
directing the crew within the cave in Cave of 
Forgotten Dreams (2011). 



Herzog’s film exploits the properties of the 
format to depict the painted cave walls with 
“their own three-dimensional dynamic, their 
own movement.” 


acted as an agent of an imperialist obsession. For cinema 
emerged at the height of historical imperialism”’ (Bruno, 2002, p. 

773 - 

In its preoccupation with global travel, cartography and otherness, Sanctum 
reiterates this imperial obsession, demonstrating the way that 3D cinema 
more generally is dominated by structuring fantasies of occupation and 
consumption. 

Cave of Forgotten Dreams —documentary space 

If the critical response to Sanctum was unenthusiastic, the reception of the 
documentary, Cave of Forgotten Dreams, which went on general release a 
month later in March 2011, was largely positive. The film has typically been 
held as an example of the aesthetically and intellectually appropriate 
deployment of stereoscopic cinematography and also an example of Herzog’s 
idiosyncratic auteur cinema. As Barbara Klinger notes, for example, 

“Identifying style as dictated by subject matter and environment, 
Herzog distinguished Cave as an organic deployment of the 
technology, offering a clear rationale for its use’ (Klinger, 2012, p. 

38). 

In this respect, Herzog’s film appears to follow Cameron’s classical principle 
of organic integration of style and narrative, although it is distinguished 
from a film like Sanctum by its insistent self-reflexive foregrounding of its 
status as cinematic representation. For example, while Cave of Forgotten 
Dreams also has a surround sound track, it seems used less as an illusion of 
real space or narrative continuity than as a way to intensify the images’ 
affective impact. The soundtrack’s most striking feature is the prominence of 
the accompanying music by Ernst Reijseger, who has scored four of Herzog’s 
films. The music recurs throughout the film, but in several sequences 
depicting a montage of cave walls, the film drops location sound from the 
sound-mix so that at some points all we hear for several minutes is the 
music, occasionally accompanied by the rhythmic thumping of a heartbeat or 
Herzog’s voice-over. The austere, evocative score uses cello, pipe organ and 
choir to produce a strikingly reverent mood. But the music’s complex form 
and its prominence in the sound design means that it competes for our 
attention with the image, rather than produces a seamless audio-visual 
combination. 

The film depicts the 32,000-year-old paintings recently discovered inside the 
Chauvet cave in Southern France. It incorporates interviews with scientists 
working on the cave, including archaeologists, art historians, 
palaeontologists and geologists. The film also incorporates footage of the 
director and small film crew on location—an unreliable sign of self-reflexive 
transparency characteristic of Herzog’s documentaries. As with Sanctum, the 
film is concerned with the exploration of a cave system, although Herzog’s 
film is rather more self-conscious in its staging of the caves as a metaphor for 



The claustrophobic spatiality of 3D cinema: 
This frame from Piranha of a cave-diving 
scientist foregrounds 3D film’s emphasis upon 
dark, intimate interior space. 



Similarly, in this frame from Sanctum, one of 
the cave divers panics when she becomes 
wedged in a narrow underwater shaft. 



“The first representation was a wall, the white 
wall and the black shadow.” Herzog’s film 
suggests a parallel between cave paintings 
and cinema by cutting from the shadowy cave 


cinema and in its reflections upon the function of visual representation. In 
fact, the cave—a spatial double of the camera obscura that constitutes the 
sound stage, film theatre and the analogue photographic apparatus—recurs 
as a motif in the recent wave of stereoscopic films. The dynamically irregular 
and complex topography of the cave exploits the haptic potential of 3D 
cinematographyfi^i ropen endnotes in new window] as the mobile camera 
“feels” its way around the undulating walls and through low tunnels and 
tight passages. Whereas the Cinemascope frame lends itself to shots of vast 
expanses of landscape and huge sets, in contrast, the spatiality of 3D cinema 
is claustrophobic, dark and intimate. Furthermore, this emphasis upon 
interior space also makes a virtue of the lower illumination levels of the 
contemporary 3D image, which often occasion complaints about the format. 

[14]) 

The voice-over suggests, “The cave is like a frozen flash of a moment in 
time”—effectively a photographic trace—and that some of the cave paintings 
might be considered “almost a form of proto-cinema,” while others are “like 
frames in an animated film.” As Klinger observes, the film also implies a 
relation between the Chauvet caves and Plato’s cave, the allegorical space 
that Jean-Louis Baudry employs as a means of thinking about film 
spectatorship (Baudry, 1992, p. 310). Discussing the remains of fires within 
the Chauvet caves, archaeologist Jean-Michel Geneste speculates, 

“the fires were necessary to look at the paintings and maybe to 
staging people around. When you look with the flame, with the 
moving light, you can imagine people dancing with the shadows.” 

Herzog replies, “Like Astaire, Fred Astaire.” Illustrative footage of Astaire in 
Swing Time (Stevens, 1936) dancing in front of a trio of shadows is inserted 
while Geneste reflects that 

“the image dancing with its own shadow is a very strong and old 
image of human representation, because the first representation 
was a wall, the white wall and the black shadow.” 

For Sergei Eisenstein, in his discussion of stereoscopic cinema, this remains 
the material basis of the cinematic illusion, no matter how technologically 
advanced and “seemingly real”: 

“we know very well that they are no more than pale shadows 
impressed by photo-chemical means on miles of gelatine strip 
which, in the shape of reels, is conveyed in cans from one end of 
the globe to another, everywhere amazing the spectators with the 
illusion of real life” (Eisenstein, 2004, p. 79). 

Thus, the setting of the cave prompts reflections upon the ontology of the 
cinematic representation, the lingering shots of painted images an invitation 
to the spectator to reflect upon the transparency and muteness of the 
cinematic image. 

Cave of Forgotten Dreams eschews the stylistic sleekness of contemporary 
commercial cinema, and indeed makes a feature of its limited means, the 
voice-over drawing our attention to the fact that the film was shot partially 
with a “tiny non-professional camera rig.” Nevertheless, it shares numerous 
significant features with Sanctum, the first of which is the unchained 
stereoscopic gaze. Much of the film is shot with hand-held cameras and 






interior to a shot of Fred Astaire dancing in 
front of a trio of shadows. 



An archetypal aerial shot of the Ardeche 
gorge from a “Skybot” camera platform. 



“Scientists have mapped every single 
millimetre of the cave.” An animated map of 
the interior, exemplifies the cartographic 
visuality of digital 3D cinema. 


lights in continual motion, although the camera movements are less 
consistently smooth than in the fiction film (in accordance with the 
conventions of documentary film and television). This mobility is evident in 
point-of-view travelling shots, following the scientists and film crew into and 
around the caves. The film opens with a virtuoso establishing shot in which 
the camera moves along the trellises of a vineyard before rising into the air 
and sailing above the Ardeche river gorge, climbing up a rock face and past 
the cave entrance, recalling the helicopter shots in the opening scene of 
Sanctum. [15] 

The mobile camera is also strikingly evident in the probing, haptic shots—a 
mode of digitally mediated looking that Donna Haraway describes in another 
context as touching with “fingery eyes”—that feel their way across the 
surfaces of the cave walls and floor. Such shots, in combination with the 
continual movement of the hand-held lights, emphasize the irregular surface 
on which the paintings, scrapings and imprints are inscribed (Haraway, 
2008, p. 5). The voice-over suggests that the ridged, pitted, undulating walls 
have “their own three-dimensional dynamic, their own movement, which 
was utilized by the artists.” Thus the mobile stereoscopic camera is a 
particularly suitable means of representing this movement. These irreducibly 
three-dimensional images are a precursor of 3D cinema, so by implication 
this cinematic technology is presented to us as the representational telos, a 
mimetic system that is an inevitable, “natural” and organic extrapolation 
from these early visual documents. 

Another device common to both films is the use of digital animation to 
provide the spectator with a coherent map of the caves, visually confusing 
spaces that are difficult to light and shoot in a topographically clear way. Just 
as in Sanctum, Herzog’s film addresses this by an early sequence that 
demonstrates the layout of the caves. In this shot, which lays bare the 
immaterial composition of the digital image from mathematical data, the 
virtual camera moves through a three-dimensional computer-generated map 
composed of millions of dots that mark spatial co-ordinates, and is labelled 
with captions identifying key features of the cave. The motif of the digitally 
animated three-dimensional map crystalizes the cartographic project at the 
centre of both films. In addition, it crystallizes the cartographic potential of 
stereoscopic cinema, condensing into a single mobile image a motivating 
fantasy of the 3D film. 

The focus of Herzog’s film is divided equally between the cave and the 
scientists who study, document, and map the cave. These individuals belong 
to the group of adventurers, explorers, inventors, scientists, mendicants and 
displaced people that populate the director’s body of work across a 
consistently blurred boundary between fiction and documentary. We are 
invited to regard the film as an authored text through such elements as the 
voice-over, written and delivered by Herzog, the director’s appearance 
onscreen, his audible presence as an off-screen interviewer, and the typically 
eccentric epilogue which shows albino crocodiles swimming in a nearby glass 
house, and asks whether we are any more capable of understanding the 
images than they are: 

“Are we, today, possibly, the crocodiles who look back into an 

abyss of time when we see the paintings of Chauvet cave?” 

What is emphasized in reading the film within this authorial frame is that 
this is a film that is similarly concerned with the transgressive passage into 
and exploration of remote, exotically strange and alien spaces. In this respect 
there is a clear continuity between Herzog’s documentary, subterranean 





adventure films Sanctum and Journey to the Center of the Earth, and outer- 
space science-fiction epics such as Avatar, John Carter and Prometheus 
(Scott, 2012).[16] At the same time, Herzog’s personal documentary also 
belongs to the tradition of the classic ethnographic film, in which newly 
“discovered” space is rendered as exotic and spectacular. As Eric Ames 
observes, a consistent feature of Herzog’s “documentaries” is the affective 
mythologization of landscape—wherein the films construct 


“a cinematic terrain that is largely detached from the referential 
world and oriented toward the inner world, instead. Herzog’s 
ephemeral vistas open up a paradoxical space of imagined 
interiority, which is also a representation of the physical world 
that we inhabit” (Ames, 2009, p. 51). 

Just as in a fiction film, the landscapes of Herzog’s documentaries function 
as expressive and allegorical narrative space. 



Performing prehistory: “Experimental 
archaeologist,” Wulf Hein demonstrates how 


In Herzog’s film, as in Sanctum, movement through diegetic space—the 
penetration of caves, the movement from light to darkness, from air to the 
medium of water, from exterior to interior—involves the passage across an 
interface or boundary into a wholly other space. Herzog observes of the 
discoverers of the Chauvet cave, “They descended into the unknown,” while 
the cave-divers are investigating equally exoticized, alien, or sacred spaces. 
Spatial movement in these films also involves a temporal and historical 
transition—the passage back through time to a prehistoric, a-historic, or 
“primeval” environment. This is signified by the figure in traditional dress in 
Sanctum, and it is treated with blank irony in Herzog’s film through the 
counterpart figure of “experimental archaeologist,” Wulf Hein, who appears 
in prehistoric drag. Dressed in animal skins to demonstrate how the cave- 
painters might have looked, Hein plays the “Star-Spangled Banner” on an 
ivory flute modelled on fragments found in the cave. 

What distinguishes Herzog’s film from Sanctum is the scepticism with which 
it treats the desire for unlimited mobility that structures these narratives and 
underlies the fantasy of stereoscopic cinema. For example, the past’s 
inaccessibility is stressed at several points so that, as one of the 




the cave-painters may have looked. 



The partial image of inter-species congress 
that signifies the limits of 3D cinema’s 
capacity to transport us and reveal new 
perspectives. 


archaeologists explains, “we will never reconstruct the past’; as the director’s 
voice-over commentary observes, “we are locked in history and they were 
not,” restating again the binary distinction between the ethnographiable 
subject and the historifiable that constitutes the ethnographic gaze. 

This historical immobility and restricted comprehensibility is reinforced in 
the film with another trope of Herzog’s documentaries (albeit a device that 
recurs in some of the director’s fiction films). An event or sublime element of 
the mise-en-scene is apparently unrepresentable on film and so is teasingly 
withheld. This motif signifies both the semantic, expressive limits of the 
medium and the potential, colonizing violence of a representational system 
that demands total visibility, total, undifferentiated exposure. [17] The 
Chauvet cave contains a stalactite bearing a drawing of a woman’s torso that 
is fused with or is perhaps being embraced by a bull-headed creature. But 
since the film crew is confined to a narrow metal catwalk to preserve the 
delicate cave floor, the reverse side of the stalactite remains hidden from 
view. This partial image of interspecies congress is a sign of 3D cinema’s 
limited capacity to transport us, make space newly visible and 
comprehensible, or reveal new perspectives. 
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The fantasy of unrestricted, imperial heroic 
mobility is reproduced very clearly in The 
Adventures of Tintin: The Secret of the Unicorn 
through the dynamic chase sequence in which 


Conclusion: 

imperial visuality in three dimensions 

The striking similarities between these two films demonstrate the 
emergence of certain common thematic and stylistic features that extend 
from action films to “arthouse” documentaries. Of course, this is not to 
argue, as Eisenstein did in 1948, that 

“the three-dimensional principle in the stereoscopic film fully 
and consecutively answers some inner urge, that it satisfies 
some inborn requirement of human nature” (Eisenstein, 2004, 
p. 78). 

My intention here is not to make a case for the unrealized progressive 
potential of 3D cinema, nor to insist that 3D cinema is a commercial and 
aesthetic misjudgement, as Kristin Thompson and film critic Mark 
Kermode suggest (Kermode, 2010) (Thompson, 2011). Rather, my 
argument is that a close formal and thematic examination of contemporary 
3D cinema reveals an insistent ideological substructure of contemporary 
cinema. The emergent thematic and stylistic features of 3D cinema 
discussed in this article are a consolidation and remediation of elements of 
2D cinema, 3D cinema and other audio-visual media. The significance of 
3D cinema here is in the way that it constitutes the material realization and 
reanimation of already existing fantasies. Thinking about 3D cinema 
involves thinking about a structural dimension of contemporary cinema (as 
it is situated within a complex media landscape) in a particularly clear way. 
In other words, 3D cinema is the material articulation of central fantasies 
of mainstream cinema: the capacity for unrestricted, imperial, heroic 
mobility and total visibility. 

All of the films mentioned above were released in 2D as well as 3D formats. 
Importantly, the stylistic conventions of contemporary 3D film are shaped 
in part by the recognition that these films will be exhibited in both formats 
and probably watched most widely on 2D platforms. Thus, regardless of 
whether or not it comes to be adopted as a standard exhibition format, [18] 
fopen endnote in new window! the eye-jabbing aesthetic of stereoscopic 
cinema “that suddenly 'swallows us up' and draws us into the inside-the- 
screen-space we never saw before, or 'pierces' us with unprecedented force” 
is not radically distinct from the dominant aesthetic of contemporary 2D 
cinema (Eisenstein, 2004, p. 80).[19] The long take or sequence shot, the 
staging of action across several planes of depth (and the concomitant 
production design decisions), the restlessly mobile camera, and the 
plunging travelling shot that characterize 3D cinema are all evident in 
conventional films. But it is the combination of these formal and optical 
elements in conjunction within certain thematic and narrative frameworks 
that distinguishes 3D cinema. 

What is evident from example after example of digital stereoscopic cinema 
is that, although this cutting-edge or revolutionary technology offers us 













the globe-trotting British protagonists race 
through the fictional Moroccan town, Bagghar, 
destroying buildings and part of a dam in pursuit 
of a scroll which identifies the location of a 
horde of treasure, (illustrations 1-6) 


dynamic, baroquely detailed and immersive images of novel and exotic 
worlds, at the same time it shows us very little that is radically new. The 
actual and imagined worlds constructed by these films are displayed from 
shifting and multiple visual perspectives, but almost always from the 
ideological and conceptual perspective of an “imperial visuality.” This is the 
term Nicholas Mirzoeff uses to describe the conceptualization and 
normalization of colonial power from the nineteenth century onwards 
through material practices of representation. For Mirzoeff, visuality 
involves representing the world in terms that reinforce the symbolic 
sovereignty of the visualizer or visualizing subject position. Mirzoeff 
explains, 


“Despite its name, this process is not composed simply of visual 
perceptions in the physical sense, but is formed by a set of 
relations combining information, imagination, and insight into 
a rendition of physical and psychic space” (Mirzoeff, 2011, p. 3). 



Imperial visuality. The depiction of North Africa 
in The Adventures of Tintin: The Secret of the 
Unicorn reproduces the Orientalist visual 
repertoire of nineteenth-century genre painting 
as with this image of Omar Ben Salaad’s 
palace. 


Visuality constitutes and describes power relations between observer and 
observed that are regulated through the variable distribution of the “right 
to look,” and these relations are reinforced discursively through material 
practices of representation and interpretation (such as the production and 
distribution of maps, prints, books, journals and newspapers, photographs 
and films). Struggles over ways of seeing the world are thus political 
struggles for agency and visibility so that, for example, in the modern 
period, 

“the general strike creates countervisuality, a brief possibility of 
seeing things as they actually are, who is with you and who 
against” (Mirzoeff, 2011, p. 228). 

Mirzoeff is not invoking a naive dichotomy between realism and 
misrepresentation here, but rather he proposes that reality is a contested 
term to which different groups claim privileged access and interpretative 
rights. 



Journeys through unfamiliar space, or journeys 
along all-too familiar routes? Bilbo Baggins 
navigates a cave system in The Hobbit: An 
Unexpected Journey (Jackson, 2012). 


“Imperial visuality” is a world-view that frames and reproduces reality in 
terms of the interests of the nineteenth-century colonial powers. As 
conceptualized by Mirzoeff, 

“It understood history to be arranged within and across time, 
meaning that the ‘civilized’ were at the leading edge of time, 
while their ‘primitive’ counterparts, although always in the 
same moment, were understood as living in the past. This 
hierarchy ordered space and set boundaries to the limits of the 
possible, intending to make commerce the prime activity of 
humans within a sphere organized by Christianity and under 
the authority of civilization. Imperial visuality imagined a 
transhistorical genealogy of authority marked by a caesura of 
incommensurability between the ‘indigenous’ and the 
‘civilized’” (Mirzoeff, 2011, p. 196). 


Although Mirzoeff describes a historically specific mode of visuality, it is 
striking how closely he describes the conceptual, formal and narrative 
structure of the case studies discussed here. Both films depict spaces in 
which a literal and symbolic transhistorical encounter between primitive 
and civilized cultures is the dramatic focus of narratives concerned with the 
mapping and ordering of primeval, incoherent and dangerous natural 
space. In their accounts of scientific and touristic journeys through this 




bounded, domesticated space, the films narrate the consumption of 
commodified space. But in their spectacular, exoticizing representation of 
these spaces as stereoscopic images, the films also repeat this 
commodification of space for the spectator. The emergence of these 
narrative and aesthetic norms is premised upon the classical commercial 
aesthetic of invisible style as outlined by Cameron above, which prioritizes 
the organic or normalized integration of visual spectacle. What is evident 
from these case studies, and in all of the films mentioned above, is that this 
normalized aesthetic comprises a colonialist world-view whether it is 
deployed in documentaries or fantasy epics. Regardless of the ironic self- 
reflexivity that characterizes numerous 3D films, this normalizing aesthetic 
also functions to naturalize its reactionary visuality through repetition and 
redundancy. 

Not all digital 3D films necessarily reproduce this visuality, and of course 
there is no reason why, as 3D cameras and viewing platforms become 
cheaper and more widely available, that film-makers should not explore a 
wider range of narrative and non-narrative structures and thematic 
configurations, especially where they are freed from commercial 
constraints. However, what remains disappointing and troubling about the 
current wave of digital stereoscopic cinema is the way in which, in spite of 
the most obvious capacity of the medium to take us on unexpected 
journeys[2o] through time and space, these films leads us backwards again 
and again along well-trodden paths through spaces ordered around 
racialized, imperialist, and strictly gendered hierarchies. 
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Notes 


1. Thank you to Imogen Tyler, Leon Gurevitch and the editors at Jump Cut for 
advice and feedback during the development of this article, [return to text] 

2. A sequel to Terminator 2: Judgment Day (Cameron, 1991), costing $6om 
this was, shot-for-shot, the most expensive film to date. 

3. Cameron has directed two 3D IMAX documentaries, Ghosts of the Abyss 
and Aliens of the Deep (Cameron, Quale, 2005), the 3D epic Avatar, and also 
produced the 3D adventure film, Sanctum (Grierson, 2011). He also has a 
financial interest in the widespread adoption of 3D media. In addition to 
investing in the commercial development of equipment through his Cameron 
/ Pace Group, such as the Fusion 3D camera system with which Avatar was 
shot, Cameron has also signed a deal with Samsung to produce 3D material 
for Samsung 3D TVs in South Korea (Yoo-chui, 2010). 

4. See, for example, film editor Walter Murch’s scientistic insistence that the 
human brain has evolved in a way that makes watching 3D images physically 
uncomfortable (Ebert, 2011). 

5. Two notable exceptions, which make extensive use of static camera set-ups, 
are Pina (Wenders, 2011) and Hara-Kiri: Death of a Samurai (Miike, 2011) 
freturn to page 2] 

6. As David Bordwell has observed, 

“Camera movement became a mainstay of popular cinema with 
the coming of sound, seen not only in the flamboyant tracking or 
crane shot which often opened the movie but also in those subtle 
reframing left and right which kept the characters centered. 

Today’s camera movements are ostentatious extensions of the 
camera mobility generalized during the 1930s” (Bordwell, 2002, p. 

20). 

7. In this respect it articulates a fundamental spectatorial and technological 
fantasy of unimpeded, transgressive mobility, launching us backwards 
towards Christian Metz’s “primal scene” of cinema, the apocryphal 1896 
screenings of the Lumiere actualite showing a train pulling into La Ciotat 
station. 

8. As Lorrie Palmer notes, Dziga Vertov’s “kino-glaz” aesthetic celebrated the 
mobile camera as a prosthetic augmentation of vision: 






“I am a mechanical eye [...] I am in constant motion, I draw near, 
then away from objects, I crawl under, I climb onto them. I plunge 
and soar together with lunging and soaring bodies” (Palmer, 2012, 

P- 2). 

9. Although Pina can be classified as an “art film" in its concentration upon 
contemporary dance, it nevertheless reproduces many of the emergent tropes 
of 3D cinema, including several “phantom ride” sequences on a cable car. 
Moreover, in its preoccupation with the choreographed movement of bodies 
through space and the correlative “choreography” of the mobile camera, it 
explores a central formal element of 3D film. 

10. The poem is a motif in the film, its imagery of the opening stanza 
resonating in the film’s scenography of vast underground caves: 

“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.” 

11. The gendering of the cave draws our attention to the gendering of the 3D 
gaze both through the motif of the penetrative movement of the camera 
through narrative space, as well as its alignment with the perspective of the 
heroic male adventurer. 

12. The technician is rather embarrassed when a wizard appears in one of the 
passages, as if we are being shown an adventure game. 

13. Or, as Miriam Ross has it, the “hyper-haptic” qualities of the stereoscopic 
film image (Ross, 2012). [return to page 3I 

14. See Brown, 2012, for further reflections upon the significance of darkness 
in relation to 3D cinema. 

15. The film is consistent in its concern with laying bare the mechanism so 
that later in the film we are shown the radio-controlled “Skybot” camera 
platform with which these aerial shots are achieved. 

16. Indeed, Prometheus opens with archaeologists discovering a cave in Skye 
containing paintings based on those seen in Herzog’s film. 

17. Other examples include the audio recording of the death of Timothy 
Treadwell and his girlfriend in Grizzly Man (Herzog, 2005), which Herzog 
refuses to reproduce (although he includes film of himself and Treadwell’s 
former girlfriend listening to it), and footage of the inaccessible cave behind a 
waterfall in the rainforests of Guyana in The White Diamond (Herzog, 2004) 
(although the film includes footage of a camera operator lowered on a rope to 
shoot behind the curtain of water). 

18. While there is speculation that Ultra-HD 4K TVs will displace HD 3D TVs, 
in Britain 3D TV sales constitute a growing area of the market: 



“In terms of technology, more than a third of the TV market value 
in 2012 was from sales of 3D TVs, and sales of large screens of 43 
inches or more increased 10% in the past 12 months"(Dowell, 

2013). 

freturn to page 4I 

19. It is important to note that the article refers to “native” 3D films—that is, 
films shot in 3D, rather than 2D films converted to 3D such as Titanic 
(Cameron, 1997), released in 2012 in 3D. 

20. The first 3D film in a projected trilogy adapted from JRR Tolkein’s The 
Hobbit is entitled The Hobbit: An Unexpected Journey (Jackson, 2012). 
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In the CG animated Brave, lighting, depth of 
field, and a high level of detail in textures and 
fabrics are indicative of ‘photographic envy,’ 
even though the design of the character is 
cartoonish. 



In Jurassic Park, the astonished gaze of the 
characters establishes the CG creatures as 
spectacle and sets up an alignment of looks 
between characters and viewers which position 
the creature as object and other. 


Native images: the otherness 
and affectivity of the digital body 

by Adam Davis 


“Wherefore, photography actually contributes something to the order 
of natural creation instead of providing a substitute for it.” 

- Andre Bazin 

In marked contrast with the unruliness, plasticity, and gravity-defying antics of 
traditional animation, CG imagery tends more toward the simulation of objects as 
they might exist in physical reality - or, more precisely, the way that they would be 
captured photographically. Even when the bodies, objects, and spaces digitally 
depicted are fantastic or cartoonish, as they frequently are, their dimensional 
presence in space tends to be realistically depicted. It seems, then, that while 
traditional animation unabashedly resists the physics and appearance of the 
profilmic world, CG harbors an unsubtle photographic envy. At the same time, as 
Hollywood cinema has marched steadily into the realm of the digital, photography 
takes on added materiality relative to digital imagery, its “contribution to the order 
of natural creation” more pronounced. The more substantial CG effects become, 
the more photographic cinema partakes in the substance of the material world. 

In films that combine live-action and CG elements (as with films that combine live- 
action with other forms of animation), the imaging processes exist in tension with 
one another. And these tensions frequently bleed over into diegetic conflicts - 
often between human protagonists and digital creatures. Jurassic Park (Steven 
Spielberg, 1993) remains quintessentially demonstrative of the myth of the digital, 
in which photorealistic digital creatures are replicated from the “DNA” of their 
photographic counterparts, positioned for maximum ogling by both characters and 
audiences - and ultimately destroyed, I suggest, in a reassertion of the dominance 
of the photographic. 


Some aspect of this is practical, as human actors are available to be photographed, 
while fantasy creatures are not. However, the production of CG cinema has been 
marked with the otherness of animation, in the distinction between that which is 
“natural” and that which is a “substitute” - which connects to the real world, and 
which is a construction. This difference often plays out in diegetic otherness, in 
which characters and fantasy figures are aligned according to hierarchical modes 
of production, and in this essay I will explore the ways in which the production of 
images - photographic, animated, and digital - tends to fall within orders of 
difference in which otherness is both technologically driven in the difference 
between privileged and marginalized forms, and culturally driven in discourses of 
race and class. In particular, I examine ways in which the otherness and secondary 
status of implicitly raced or classed characters is superimposed on the otherness of 
animated and digital images. 







Spielberg initially intended to use the more 
traditional stop-motion animation, but 
switched to CG. In Jurassic Park an 
instructional video explaining how the 
dinosaurs were created uses both CG and 
traditional animation. It highlights the 
contrast between them and alludes to the 
transition occurring with the film. 


The animated creature is situated as 
‘intruding’ on photographic space. The 
spectacle is more than simply seeing a 
dinosaur, but also seeing it as if it were 
photographed. 



3D computer graphics feature prominently in 
Jurassic Park, exulting in the capability of 
computers to both replicate DNA strands and 
generate dimensional, photorealistic images. 


“If there’s one thing the history of evolution 
has taught us, it’s that life will not be 
contained. Life breaks free, it expands to 
new territories, it breaks through barriers.” 
The capacity for computers to create digital 
‘life’ is an implicit theme in Jurassic Park, 
and more abundantly so in Avatar. 


In the order of images, traditional animation has served as “cinema’s bastard 
relative, its supplement and shadow,” as film and new media theorist Lev 
Manovich writes (298). The subordinate status of animated images - and 
especially animated characters, in whom otherness is embodied - serves to 
reinforce the vaulted place of photographic cinema. This becomes particularly 
evident in films that combine live-action and animation, anchored by human 
protagonists to whom animated figures play secondary or antagonistic roles. 



Animatronic dinosaurs share profilmic space 
and can be touched. CG dinosaurs invade it 
and are subject to the gaze. Childlike wonder 
- a common Spielbergian theme - helps 
situate digital imagery in photographic 
cinema via childhood imagination ... 



... where fantasy and reality are more closely 
integrated. Many shots through windows 
suggest the glass of computer screens (T- 
Rex literally smashes his way through in a 
later scene). 


With the evolution of digital effects, however, as well as in the cultural place they 
have assumed within cinema and other media, the position of animated figures 
relative to human characters and photographic images appears to be changing. 
While Jurassic Park preserved the impulse to cast animated figures as other, 












Mixed imaging technologies juxtaposed and 
held in tension - ready to ‘explode’, as perhaps 
implied by the photograph of J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, in both a demonstration of new 
technological power and in an inevitable 
‘destruction’ of one or the other. 



Jurassic Park : A computer coded DNA 
sequence is projected on a raptor, bringing its 
genetic data to the surface and imposing it on 
this animatronic model. 



Lex’s ability with computers, not masculine 
brawn, saves the day. She accesses the system 
via the experimental Silicon Graphics 3D File 
System Navigator, which organizes information 
as graphical objects in space. 


recent advances in motion-capture and 3D modeling have been accompanied by a 
perceptual shift in the place of digitally constructed characters. In this respect, 
Avatar (James Cameron, 2009) tips the scales in the contest of imaging 
technologies. With a protagonist who leaves a photographic body and a dying 
Earth (a dying “real”) to enter a lithe Navi body and the digital realm of Pandora, 
Cameron’s film engages the affectivity of the digital. The love story between CG 
characters in an (ostensibly) live-action film further cements the way the digital is 
positioned for audience sympathy and emotional connection, in ways atypical of 
CG-driven cinema. 

Avatar assaults photographic cinema on multiple fronts — from the emotionality 
of the relationship between its motion-captured leads, to the virtuosity and scale of 
its digital effects, to the battle between photographic and digital worlds. This battle 
symbolically extends far beyond the film to the emerging status of cinematic 
production. The sensuousness and sheer scale of the digital world of Pandora, 
which has arguably presented the most conspicuous challenge to the “order of 
natural creation’ in recent years, contributes significantly to this assault. 

Ultimately, however, it is a matter of bodies - what kinds of bodies inhabit screens, 
which bodies are interlopers there, and how bodies imaged differently coexist. 

The mystique surrounding the anticipated release of Avatar was in part due to its 
long incubation; slated to follow Titanic (1997), Cameron pushed the film back 
because he didn’t feel that the technology was available to tell the story. As has 
been demonstrated by fan-produced homages and parodies, along with several 
porn knockoffs, painting people blue and filming in a forest is certainly one way to 
do it. What Cameron felt he couldn’t do with make-up, prosthetics, matte paintings 
and digital backgrounds, not to mention the visual effects capabilities he had just 
used to recreate the Titanic, implies that the story, as he conceived it, was not 
simply one with high technological demands (ground which had been well- 
traversed in the analog era with Star Wars and Blade Runner ) or requiring 
elaborate fantasy elements (Peter Jackson’s Lord of the Rings trilogy, with its 
many technical achievements, would have been contemporary with Avatar had the 
latter not been delayed). Cameron seems to have had in mind a new era of 
filmmaking, which he indeed has helped usher in - an era that is to an extent 
opposed to the photographic image. 

As D. N. Rodowick observes, from Jurassic Park onward 

“the major creative forces in the industry began to think of the 
photographic process as an obstacle to creativity, as something to be 
overcome, rather than as the very medium of cinematic creation. In a 
previous era of cinematic creation, the physical world both inspired and 
resisted the imagination; in the age of digital synthesis, physical reality 
has entirely yielded to the imagination.” (28) 

Avatar, perhaps more than any other recent film, embodies the logic Rodowick 
puts forward, creating antagonism between the photographic and digital on 
multiple levels. In what amounts to an allegory of competing imaging technologies, 
the conflict between the humans and the Na’vi pits one world against another: the 
photographic humans from a dying planet, who come with machines to plunder 
the resources of the digitally proliferative Pandora, which offers unlimited 
possibilities - including, it would seem, the creation of life itself. Besides 
improving 3D technology, developing a virtual camera system, and advancing 
motion-capture and digital rendering techniques, Cameron and his many 
collaborators also meticulously developed a world of flora and fauna designed to be 
as biologically rich as their visual production - and indeed, the two seem to go 
hand in hand, as Cameron seems not so much focused on producing films about an 
imaginary world, but rather on creating an imaginary world in which films can 
then be made. 


The technology that created Pandora and the Na’vi bodies is rooted in the digital 
processes Cameron helped develop for Terminator 2. But the results are quite the 








For Avatar, James Cameron chose not to use 
body paint and shoot in a forest, but a number 
of other productions did. 


opposite of the lifeless future and mechanical men portrayed in that film, for in 
Avatar Cameron’s project is the creation of life, and life in abundance. The final 
vestiges of the photographic process, seen in the human desperation for Pandora’s 
“unobtanium,” poses a symbolic threat to the imaginative possibilities and digital 
vibrancy of the CG world - and the very future of cinema, if we follow Cameron 
into his mythical floating mountains. Here the dying photographic world makes 
one last push, “as if cinema were fighting for its very aesthetic existence ... wherein 
cinema struggles to reassert or redefine its identity in the face of a new 
representational technology that threatens to overwhelm it,” as Rodowick writes 
(4). He is referring here to films like The Thirteenth Floor (Josef Rusnak, I999)and 
The Matrix (Larry and Andy Wachowski, 1999), in which “the digital versus the 
analog was the heart of narrative conflict.” However, it is important to note that in 
these films it is the digital that is positioned antagonistically to the photographic, 
whereas Avatar reverses the tension, making photographic encroachment the 
menacing element (4). 

The final battle waged between the humans and the Na’vi, the photographic and 
the digital, collapses the geospatial and screen spaces that had for most of the film 
remained separate, producing the violent confrontation between the two worlds 
and imaging processes that had formerly been bridged avatariallv. I~ll \ open 
endnotes in new window ] Films like Jurassic Park keep the digital contained, as a 
spectacle in a cage that will thrillingly threaten to escape, but, as we all know, will 
ultimately be kept in its place as something for the photographic humans in the 
film (and the real humans in the audience) to subject to a fascinated and curious 
gaze. The military establishment on Pandora is positioned as the conservative 
center to the digital otherness of the Na’vi. Furthermore, while we have grown 
accustomed to seeing digital characters in animation, digital bodies and elements 
in live-action film are indexically destabilizing. Quaritch and his mercenaries fail to 
see what Cameron demonstrates for the audience - that the digital can be affective, 
sensuous, and vital. 




The edge of LA drops off into a digital grid in 
The Thirteenth Floor , as CG is used to 
visualize a threat to the (photographic) real. 


In comparison, Terminator 2's liquid metal 
man is cold and colorless, leaving a trail of 
destruction. 



In Avatar Cameron’s digital Eden becomes 
the setting for the creation of CG life.The 
avatar is a bridge between the photographic 


... Jake gets his first look at his avatar body, 
which will transition from othered object to 
sympathetic protagonist as Jake himself 











The sensuousness of the digital; while 
Cameron’s digital world is presented as a 
natural setting, the heavy extra-textual 
discourse on the ubiquity and virtuosity of CG 
effects in Avatar situates Pandora and the Na’vi 
in a position similar to that of Spielberg’s 
dinosaurs, in which the digital element is, at 
some level at least, inseparable from the 
diegetic bodies and setting. 


and digital... transitions from photographic to digital. 

The avatar becomes the bridge between the two worlds. It is Cameron’s method for 
inducting us into a digital that is not simply ancillary to the photographic or an 
other to be destroyed, but an all-consuming digital that augurs the future of 
cinematic possibility. CG imagery is “safe,” as a fascination, when it is positioned 
as other, whether that is in its relation to photographic elements in a live-action 
film, or in animation, which as a genre has been typically assigned secondary 
status to live-action filmmaking. When it moves to the forefront, however, with CG 
characters as protagonists who not only defeat their photographic counterparts but 
also tumble into a sweeping romance, the digital becomes destabilizing; Cameron’s 
task is not only to counter the otherness of the digital, but to make it an acceptable 
and even desirable form of cinematic pleasure relative to the photographic, which 
Cameron facilitates with the avatar interface and eventually avatarial 
transformation. 

In order to contextualize these moves and establish a theoretical and practical 
basis for CG characters, it is helpful to briefly examine their role in a few other 
films that situate animated and CG characters within live-action settings, to one 
extent or another opposed to live actors. The tensions between these different 
kinds of images expose the implicit hierarchy of images that posits animated and 
CG imagery as other to the photographic. 

Go to page 2 
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Restless natives 



Animated characters, in their origins within and ontological attachment to the 
filmic and digital media which construct them, might be thought of as in certain 
ways native. With their profilmic existence instantiated on paper, glass, and 
screen, they are formed in the media of their production but are not in the 
conventional sense mediated, for they come to life in the very process of mediation. 
Spatially, they are residents of screens, confined to its borders - always elsewhere, 
but always in their place. [2] [ open endnotes in new window ] Temporally, they are 
products of the movement of film in a way distinct from that of live-action 
filmmaking, as cinematic motion produces their respiring anima - not captured 
images reinvigorated after the passing of the original moment, but each time a 
birth, a nativity. 


Cartoon characters as ‘native’ to screens; in this 
recursive image, Donald Duck views a penny 
arcade peep show - an image ‘contained’ in a 
box - in A Good Time for a Dime. 



Otherness factors large in Disney’s Dumbo, 
where Dumbo is an outcast among the other 
animals. 


In their location and movement, animated images are other - unlike the 
photographic, separate from the real. And in that they are other, they are often 
othered in ways that produce cultural difference in tandem with, and even 
concealing or subsuming, the difference in imaging practices. This othering can 
happen diegetically and performatively in the way that animation has historically 
employed caricatures of race, class, and gender, but this is a case of one otherness 
coinciding with another, the difference of race and gender superimposed on the 
difference of animated and photographic images.[3] Animated characters, these 
native bodies, are othered lest they encroach too far into the realm of the 
photographic. The “looniness” typical of many cartoons, and indeed the most 
iconic ones, can be associated with a racial or classist quality in that it typifies the 
manner, appearance, and hierarchical place of bodies that fall into a certain 
category of images. 



Performances of race are used to establish 
an other to the other; Jim Crow and his gang 
help Dumbo gain acceptance, even though 
as implicitly black characters they remain on 
the margins. 


The pink elephants, drawn in a more 
abstract style, are starkly contrasted with the 
‘illusion of life’ aesthetic embraced by 
Disney. They are cordoned off diegetically as 
images from a drunken nightmare. However, 
at the same time they serve as a return of 
the repressed to the ‘illusion of life’ - a 
reminder that animated .figures remain other 
to the photographic world 


The plastic cartoon body (or “plasmatic,” in Sergei Eisenstein’s term) becomes a 
repository for this otherness; it is compelled to accept and endure certain abuse as 
it is mashed, battered, and stretched to capacity. Through looniness, the othered 













A similar strategy of mixing styles can be found 
in The Three Caballeros, where Donald Duck 
takes a guided tour of Central and South 
American locales, crossing borders by stepping 
into photographic images, and ending with a 
hallucinatory sequence which further blurs the 
boundaries between animation and 
photography. 


image performs its otherness within familiar discourses of difference (as in 
minstrelsy, in which black people were made to look buffoonish and dim-witted) 
and is comically punished for being other. Even the naturalistic “illusion of life” 
aesthetic which came to dominate in Disney animated features almost invariably 
included elements of the monstrous, the grotesque, the gigantic and the miniature, 
in addition to the animation of inanimate objects, as embodiments of difference. 
Hence even when animated films strived for realism, the otherness of animation 
has often been preserved in the bodies of figures that more clearly manifest or 
avow their otherness. 

Films that mix animation and live action underscore the way that the native figures 
of animation have generally been contained within the visual and narrative 
strategies that form their otherness. J.P Telotte shows how these films, which 
combine the imaging technologies of cel animation and photographic cinema, 
often reflect difference and separation diegetically. For instance, Disney’s The 
Three Caballeros (1945), featuring Donald Duck and live actors in South American 
locales, and Song of the South (1946), with Uncle Remus (James Baskett) and Br’er 
Rabbit, play with borders and fences, cultural difference and racial prejudice, in 
ways that draw from and problematize the difference and separation between 
humans and cartoons. Similarly, if rather innocuously, in Warner Bros.’ You Ought 
to Be in Pictures (1940), Porky Pig, having had a difficult time on the Warners lot, 
“seems to find [its] reality a bit too much for him and rushes back to the relative 
safety - and visual simplicity - of his cartoon world” (Telotte, 164). The contrast 
between animation and photographic cinema brings the differences between 
classes of images into starker relief, and their juxtaposition in the same frame 
provides opportunities for an analysis of the tensions between them. When the 
screen borders that keep these worlds are breached, the defining differences 
between images are troubled. 



In Song of the South, the black Uncle Remus 
acts as a transitional character who can 
‘cross over’ into the animated realm of the 
old-timey tales he tells to the white children 
on the plantation. 



Porky takes leave of producer Leon 
Schlesinger on the Warner Bros, lot in You 
Ought to Be in Pictures, only to return later 
to the artist’s page from which he emerged. 


In Who Framed Roger Rabbit (Robert Zemeckis, 1988), the photographic and 
animated worlds are literally separated by brick and mortar. Although human and 
“Toon” characters interact, there exists an enduring tension between the two 
worlds. There’s also a certain amount of prejudice toward the Toons, who are 
rarely taken seriously and are often undone by their own looniness. Telotte notes 
that the Toons are cast as a racial underclass: ghettoized in the human-owned 
Toontown, performing in the segregated Ink and Paint Club, and subject to an 
unfair disciplinary system that grants them fewer rights than humans. Telotte 
connects the lower social status of the Toons to their nature as animated images, 
borrowing Jessica Rabbit’s line to suggest that they are all “drawn that way” in the 
sense that they are created to serve and entertain humans - their raison d’etre. 

However, while the Toons serve the human characters in the story, their creation 
and existence seem to have occurred somewhat independently of humans, as the 








Pain becomes performance in Who Framed 
Roger Rabbit, expressed in yelps and grimaces 
(even though Toons don’t get ‘hurt’) and 
conveyed through visual conventions (the 
fluttering birds indicate that Roger has been 
knocked out, but are not in line with the script, 
which calls for stars). 



On the sound stage for the ‘filming’ of the 
cartoon, the role of Toons to entertain humans 
is underscored as Roger is berated by his 
human director. 


humans are unable to “erase” them before Judge Doom (Christopher Lloyd) 
invents the “dip.” Rather, the characters belong much more to the audience and to 
our world more than the world of the film. Their mistreatment there, which they 
largely accept, cannot simply be limited to the racial or classist discourse evident in 
the world of the film. That is, a similar discourse informs the production of 
animated characters in general, as if these figures were created as an underclass of 
images subservient and other to photographic realism. Telotte attributes the 
difference to the lowly place of animation within studio production. However, we 
must also consider the intra-diegetic tensions between production technologies as 
they are personified and embodied. More than simply drawings, the Toons are 
characters who share space and narrative attention with the humans and draw 
their share of viewer sympathy. In this we find an ethics of the cartoon character 
and the animated body as oppressed and othered images with implicit desires of 
their own, and hear echoes of W. J. T. Mitchell’s question, “What do pictures 
want?’ 

Mitchell writes: “If pictures are persons, then, they are colored or marked persons” 
(75) -M If pictures in general are secondary to unmediated reality, then the 
irreferential animated image, which does not have the same connection to the 
material world that a photograph does, is further marginalized. The “colored’ or 
“marked’ nature of its painted glass and plastic body position the animated image 
as subaltern, or of lower status - that which Mitchell invites to speak. Who 
Framed Roger Rabbit narrativizes the desire of animated images in the often 
unrealized wants and emotions of the characters. Roger’s pining over Jessica is one 
example, or their desire to avoid the “dip’, though the more salient desire is a 
broader and more universal one - that Toontown be deeded to the Toons, that they 
might have more claim on legitimacy within the world of the story. The liberatory 
celebration that follows the discovery of the will that gives them Toontown and the 
puncturing of the Berlin-like wall that encloses it underscore the sense of self- 
determination as a basic “right”of pictures. 



The coexistence of Toons and humans is an 
uneasy one, in which Toons are out of place 
in the human world, constituting both a 
subordinate class and an implicit threat. 



Toons perform and serve in the humans only 
Ink and Paint Club, where a black-and-white 
Betty Boop works as a cigarette girl. As with 
Cool World, animated images are also 
variously classed, with Jessica Rabbit 
situated most closely to humans. 







The sensuously rendered and humanlike 
Jessica is an object of spectacle and sexual 
fascination, as her exaggerated gender 
display aligns with her status as an image. 



Eddie Valiant eyes the Berlin-like wall that 
separates Toontown from the human world. 



A still photo serves as evidence of 
impropriety and the threat of intercourse 
between differently imaged bodies. Photos 
and films also feature prominently in Cool 
World, District 9, and Avatar. 



Judge Doom liquidates a cartoon shoe in the 
‘dip’ - a mixture of turpentine, acetone, and 
benzine - in a demonstration that Toons are 
erasable. 


However, although they secure their place, it is still a Toon place, a loony place, 
and they have not gained a status equal to that of the photographic humans. 
Toons, as animated characters, seem designated to be imagistically subservient, 
and the fall of the Toontown wall does not resolve the cultural differences that 
separate the two worlds. What would these animated characters say if they were 
allowed to “speak,” as Mitchell invites pictures to do? The thought recalls the 
humorous “outtakes” during the closing credits of Pixar movies, or Nick Park’s 
animated series Creature Comforts (2003-2005), in which audio from 
unrehearsed interviews with members of the British public is given the form of 











Toontown is presented as a technicolor 
dystopia, as singing birds give way to loony 
chaos and excess. 


stop-motion zoo animals. The allure of these scenes is the opportunity to see 
animated characters behave like humans - to throw off the performance of 
character as an actor would. 

This same idea is parodied in the opening of Who Framed Roger Rabbit, which 
briefly explores the conceit that Toons “act” in cartoons, playing roles instead of 
being themselves. But in each of these cases the humor is drawn from the 
absurdity of the idea that “character” can be abstracted from “cartoon character.” 
In animation, body and character are inextricable - another defining aspect of 
native figures which posits them as excessively close to themselves and their 
milieu, unable to achieve an intellectual distance from their embodiment and the 
loony world they inhabit (and a correlation with Mitchell’s theory that pictures are 
also gendered female, as women are often theorized as being overly tied to their 
bodies). Ultimately, it is human (photographic) rationalism that they are 
incompatible with, and which holds them in comic otherness. 



Toontown is also shown as a slum with dark 
alleys and graffiti, further suggesting the 
inability of most Toons to make reasonable 
decisions and maintain order. 


Judge Doom is presented as mulatto, a Toon 
masquerading as human. He is a character 
belonging to neither camp, and a menace to 
both. 



Valiant performs loony antics in order to slay 
Judge Doom’s henchmen, and in a 
demonstration that he has come to identify 
with the Toons. 


The wall comes down and Toontown is 
deeded to the Toons, but it seems unlikely 
that this will improve their status in the 
human world. 



When animated figures breach the boundaries of their native spaces and enter the 
photographic world, they also often take monstrous form, and particularly as 
monsters existing to be slain by live actors. A cursory review of visual effects 
creator Ray Harryhausen’s filmography is illuminating. In his fairy tale works 
which are entirely animated, such as The Story of King Midas (1953), the 



















Clash of the Titans features both monstrous 
creatures and fantastic helpers, who hinder or 
help Perseus in various ways, and the liminal 
Calibos. Calibos is played by an actor in close- 
up and is a stop-motion animation in long shot - 
and he is also a character torn between two 
worlds, at odds with himself. 


sympathetic animated characters exhibit human qualities; in his work creating 
visual effects for live-action films, such as Jason and the Argonauts (Don Chaffey, 
1963) and Clash of the Titans (Desmond Davis, 1981), his creations are mostly 
monstrous creatures who threaten and are eventually destroyed by the humans. 
Not by coincidence, the voyage to mysterious lands is a common trope in these 
films, diegetically preserving the sense of separate spaces for the photographic and 
the animated, and the place of native images beyond the vitreous boundaries of 
sea, air, space - and screen. 



Similar to the filming of cartoons in Who 
Framed Roger Rabbit, a series of outtakes at 
the end of Pixar animated films humorously 
imply that the roles assumed by the 
characters are performances, rather than 
inherent to and embodied by them. 



In Creature Comforts , animated characters 
seem to speak frankly to microphones that 
are often in the shot. 



The stop-motion creations of Ray 
Harryhausen are protagonists in animated 
films, such as The Story of King Midas . . . 


... but are relegated to antagonistic 
creatures in live-action films, who are 
destroyed at the hands of human warriors, 
as in Jason and the Argonauts. 


Darkness and the grotesque characterize the chaotic, semi-animated locales of 
Cool World (Ralph Bakshi, 1992). The Cool World is presented as a sort of dismal 
underside of Las Vegas (as if it needed one), but it seems more a droll nightmare 
from a troubled unconscious. Where the Toons were preoccupied with their 
looniness, the grotesque “Doodles” that inhabit the Cool World are consumed with 
relentless, senseless violence. With comic brutality and pratfalls inspired by the 
antics of Wiley E. Coyote and Tom and Jerry (minus Jerry’s charm and the 
Roadrunner’s casual bemusement), the barbarism of the Doodles removes any 
sympathy for the characters and overemphasizes the plasticity of the indestructible 
cartoon body through its continued abuse. 










In the beginning of Cool World, the Spike of 
Power rips a hole in the boundary between the 
Cool World and the real world. 



Almost everything in the Cool World is 
monstrous and grotesque, including the 
buildings. 


The contempt for the Doodle body in general is countered by the fetishizing of 
Holli Would, voiced by Kim Basinger. Her constant, sensual dancing draws the 
drooling, eye-popping gazes of everyone around her, and she is clearly a Doodle of 
a different stripe. Her rotoscoped[s] movement and realistic stylization set her 
apart from the other denizens of the Cool World, in an “ill-fitting conglomeration 
of images that consistently proves both fascinating and puzzling, attractive and 
even repulsive” (Telotte, 195). Even within the Cool World, characters are othered 
differently, from Holli’s smooth gyrations that render her close to human, to the 
pliable grotesque of the other characters, to the crude charcoal “ghosts” that float 
periodically across the screen, situated still in the realm of drawing, outside of 
character. 

Telotte notes that Holli’s desire “to be real” is an appropriate one, given her 
realistic styling. We also can go further and note that the style of her animation not 
only expresses a desire to become human, but positions her uniquely to “pass” as 
human, as her naturalistic look, rotoscoped movements, and confident sense of her 
own body make her more akin with the bodies of the Real World. With the 
exception of some curiosity from the similarly-styled Lonette, she is the only 
character who desires to enter the photographic “real.” She seems keenly aware of 
her otherness, of the social position Doodles inhabit relative to the Real World, 
and aspires to upward mobilization. This desire is manifest in an interesting 
reversal of conventional spectatorship, as film footage of Marilyn Monroe is 
projected on the wall of her apartment - the fantasy, for the native figure, of the 
photographic world (not necessarily the real one, as Marilyn Monroe was in many 
ways the fantasized imagistic counterpart to the real world Norma Jeane). 



As motion-capture inheres human movement 
in animated bodies, Holli Would’s frequent, 
rotoscoped dancing emphasizes her 
potential for crossing over, and serves as a 
key part of her allure. 



Like Jessica Rabbit, Holli holds a certain 
power over men, tied to the literal union 
between the feminine and the image as an 
ideal but unattainable form. 



Holli idolizes Marilyn Monroe, who appears 
in a projection, and, implicitly, the 
photographic connection to the real as well. 


Cool World is full of constant cartoon 
violence, occurring sometimes in 
disconnected planes of action, as in this brief 
sequence, which is present on the screen 
but not part of the scene or the diegetic 









Crude charcoal drawings, which float randomly 
across the screen, also represent an underclass 
of animated images. 


space. 

The “oldest law of Cool World” - no sex between Doodles and Noids (humans) - is 
a prevention against a certain miscegenation, notably enforced by noirish human 
detective Frank Harris (Brad Pitt). The unthinkable result of such an affair is a 
breakdown of the boundaries that separate Doodles and Noids, allowing Doodles 
to enter the Real World and become human. (Although humans are somewhat out 
of place in the Cool World, there is no equivalent prohibition against their entry, 
which further establishes the lower class status of animated characters.) Holli 
seduces Jack (Gabriel Byrne), the artist she has summoned into the Cool World, 
into having sex with her, and she transforms into a human (that is, into Kim 
Basinger). They travel back to the Real World, but soon find themselves to be 
images still, in a curse of bastardization that disallows them from entering the 
photographic world. Jack’s hands turn into puffy cartoon hands, nearly causing 
him to crash his car, and Holli flashes with increasing frequency into a buffoonish 
clown - a very different image from her original form, which conveys the sense 
that while she may have been nearly human, she is a Doodle still, and among 
humans her Doodle-nature is manifest in the grotesque body. 

Holli seeks to obtain the Spike of Power in order to fully join the real world, 
placing her hope for an improvement in status in an overdetermined phallic image. 
Instead it releases the Doodles into the human world en masse , turning Holli, 

Jack, and a number of casino denizens into Doodles, infecting the photographic 
world with baser behavior and bodies (though perhaps not much of a step down 
for the barely sentient beings at the slot machines). Once the Spike is returned, 
forcing the Doodles back to the Cool World, forbidden desires that once crossed 
imaging technologies are resolved by downgrading the status of the Cool World 
humans (Frank and Jack both become Doodles), while returning the rest of the 
Doodles to their place. 


That the characters of the Cool World, despite its apparently independent 






The white gloves Holli wears when she seduces 
Jack recall the iconic gloves worn by Mickey 
Mouse and Bugs Bunny, as if Jack is being 
seduced not by Holli alone, but by the whole of 
animation. 


existence (at least before 1945, when the movie begins), consider the human world 
the Real World demonstrates their acceptance of their othered status in a sort of 
false consciousness drawn directly into their character-bodies. Their abjection 
positions the animated Cool World as the other that the photographic Real World 
needs to constitute its place as subject and center of the imagistic universe. [6] The 
comic book store that sells the “Cool World” comic books, appropriately named 
Real World Comics, is complicit in this segregation as the site for geek culture - a 
space outside the prestige of the gallery and museum for the consumption of 
images that are the back alley reflections of their upscale counterparts. 



Holli’s transformation into human form 
underscores her dual nature through a slow 
dissolve from the rotoscoped image to the 
cinematographic shot of Kim Basinger 
‘underneath.’ 


The otherness of animated characters relative to the photographic helps conceal 
the fact that it is in actuality the human actors who are interlopers in the world of 
the screen - the native territory of animated figures - rather than the other way 
around, with animated characters intruding in various ways on the physical world, 
as is often depicted in films. This otherness is taken to extremes in Cool World, 
and in this the film works as a parody of the need to keep the two realms separate 
and unequal (even as the film returns to such a separation as its status quo). 
Parodic elements are embodied in Harris, the Noid detective who keeps the 
Doodles in line and preserves the division between the two worlds. As an authority 
figure, Harris is above the Doodles. His mannerisms support his status, as he 
eschews the looniness and irresponsibility that characterize the Doodles. However, 
he’s in love with a Doodle, and this motivates his transformation into a Doodle in 
the end. 



The repressed Doodle returns, however, in 
flashes of a grotesque clown body that 
replaces her sexy one as punishment for 
transgressing ‘racial’ boundaries. 


Within the animation explosion that results 
when Holli removes the Spike of Power, 

Jack becomes a Doodle. Holli is frustrated 
that her attempt to cross over was foiled, but 
Jack doesn’t mind the downgrade. 



Popeye takes his licks in Dave Fleisher’s 
Popeye the Sailor meets Ali Baba’s Forty 
Thieves. 


In addition to their containment on screens, the rubbery bodies of cartoon 
characters have from their inception been subjected to a continual barrage of 
violence. Although the cartoon character is only one form of animated images, it is 
probably the most visible and well known, and certainly the most prolific. Notable 
cartoon characters hold iconic positions within popular culture, but in animation’s 
history remain beleaguered figures that take their licks and keep smiling. 
Characters and bodies of a certain disposition and plasticity are required to fulfill 
the call to bear the violence of images - that is, the violence directed toward 
images for being images. These whipping boys (or ducks, coyotes, dogs, cats, mice, 
bears, hunters, and sailors - though almost always “boys”) of the golden age of 
cartoons - and their contemporary counterparts in SpongeBob, Ren and Stimpy, 
and the like - seem positioned as the dark shadow of photographic imagery, and 
indeed of other, more vaulted animation as well, such as the Disney “illusion of 
life,” which seeks to pass amidst its photographic counterparts. 

“The image is usually spoiled of its own existence as image, devoted to a shameful 
complicity with the real,” writes Jean Baudrillard in his essay “The Violence of the 

















Image” (n.p.). Animated characters, and cartoon characters in particular, can be 
seen as the scapegoats for this complicity of photographic images that both too 
nearly touch the real and simultaneously threaten to replace it. That photographic 
images might themselves avoid being other and threatening to the “reality” they 
represent, the status of the other shifts to animation and the cartoon characters 
that are bashed, blasted through, and dropped from cliffs. Confined within the 
otherness of the screen, as ink-dipped ghosts with no earthly referent, they are 
available for this violence, and their bodies designed for the violence they are 
called to sustain - violence that brings pain and elicits stars, bumps, and 
disarticulation, but which always fails to kill, that the bodies might sustain an 
endless amount of punishment. The second class status of animated images not 
only protects the privileged status of the photographic, but also masks or tempers 
anxieties surrounding the photographic replacement of the real by offering up 
living images less real and more natively imagistic - a relation that helps preserve 
notions of the photographic as part of reality, rather than its replacement. 

Go to page 3 


In Ren and Stimpy, bedtime hygiene becomes a 
masochistic routine in “Insomniac Ren.” 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Bodies colonized 



In Walt Disney’s Alice’s Day at Sea, an episode 
in a series of films combining animation and 
live-action, a young Virginia Davis is exposed to 
the unpredictable antics of animated characters, 
but escapes or overcomes them with her 
cleverness. 



Fences feature prominently in Jurassic Park, 
where the division of spaces is crucial. 



The threat to the real resurfaces, however, with the prevalence of CG 
imagery in contemporary filmmaking - manifest specifically in the threat 
to the photographic image, which, relative to digital imaging technologies, 
has taken on a renewed consanguinity with the real. In the digital age it is 
the materiality or “body” of celluloid film that is imperiled. This body, 
which in a certain way stood in for human bodies as it imaged them, now 
faces an obsolescence of its own. Lamenting the replacement of 
photography by digital images (and reality television), Baudrillard opines, 

“Maybe it is, in this symbolic murder of the image, an ironical 

revenge for the murder of the real by the image” (n.p.). 

In the face of overwhelming digital imaging and manipulation, the 
photographic image finds deathbed redemption - a further irony, given 
Bazin’s association of photography with death (as that which embalms 
time), and the “living’ images of animation. 

Animation has tended to remain in its own sphere, separate from 
photographic cinema, and even in those cases where they are combined, 
the novelty of this hybridity is highlighted - from Disney’s early 
experiments with the “Alice” series of shorts, in which young actress 
Virginia Davis appeared in an animated environment, to the films 
discussed above. CG, however, while coming to dominate animation, was 
quickly established as a key visual effects component of live-action 
filmmaking, which moved away from the experimental nature that 
characterized early attempts to blend photographic and non-photographic 
images into the forefront of Hollywood blockbuster entertainment. CG 
effects are now heavily used “invisibly” to produce backgrounds, remove 
unwanted elements, and enhance visual style. It is the capacity to integrate 
smoothly with photographic content that has made CG appealing to 
filmmakers. However, it is the spectacle of their visible presence that sells 
tickets and most saliently pertains to issues of contemporary 
representation. As with the prehistoric creatures on view in Jurassic Park, 
the appeal of the integration between animated and photographic content 
continues to rely at least in part on its (diminishing) novelty, as well as on 
displays of artistry and technological virtuosity. However, this is not the 
strangeness of seeing animated and photographic content together, but the 
fantasy of seeing animated content as if it were photographed. 

CG animation is othered differently than traditional animation. Because of 
its capacity for realism and its frequent mimesis of photographic imaging, 
CG can much more easily pass as photographic; however, because of its 
more direct threat to a photographic reality, it must be kept subordinate to 
it. This tension plays out along familiar lines in Jurassic Park, where 
digital creatures are tantalizing in their spectacular realism, but ultimately 
shown to be a threat to the human world, and for the most part kept in 
their place. In many other films, CG figures fulfill the role of Harryhausen’s 















While Jurassic Park features more animatronic 
dinosaurs in close shots than digital dinosaurs 
in wide ones, it is arguably in the wide shots that 
the full presence of both the creature and the 
new technological creation (at the time) is 
realized. 



Gollum’s spiderlike descent in The Lord of the 
Rings: The Two Towers situates him with the 
many digital creatures featured in the trilogy. 



After being captured by Frodo and Sam, Gollum 
is kept on a leash. Frodo pities him, however, 
and decides to trust him, which begins the shift 
in his liminal status between creature and 
human, digital and photographic. 


monstrous creations, as creatures to be destroyed by humans in a symbolic 
preservation of the photographic index and its connection to the material 
world. At other times, they serve as fantastic helpers, or simply as unreal 
wonders to behold - benign, but yet assigned a subordinate status to 
human protagonists-M Topen endnotes in new window! However, when CG 
figures assume the role of nuanced characters, conventional divisions 
become fuzzy. CG characters are exciting and problematic in their fusion of 
technology, character elements, actor contributions, and visual styling, as 
these figures in many ways embody the anxiety and fantasy surrounding 
our fascination and identification with imageness, so neatly reproducing 
the (human) body as an image within the (technological) body of the 
image. 

In Gollum (Andy Serkis), from Peter Jackson’s Lord of the Rings trilogy 
(2001-2003), we find a palpable figure of the other, but one for whom 
otherness - both diegetic and technological - grows increasingly 
complicated. Multiple tensions and conflicts exist within his emaciated 
body. In addition to his troubled psyche and his existence on the margins, 
he is a hybrid figure existing between the photographic and digital worlds, 
a character who ties the two spheres of production together even as he is 
left divided against himself. It is the One Ring that holds him together, that 
forms his identity within the structure of his single-minded desire for it (a 
ring of power that has, ironically, rendered him powerless). And the 
influence of the Ring is strong: those upon whom it has exacted the 
greatest toll become CG figures (e.g. Gollum and the disembodied digital 
Sauron, as well as the effects-laden Ringwraiths), while those whom it 
begins to influence are implicitly threatened with the same fate. Frodo’s 
(Elijah Wood) attempts to resist the power of the Ring are, in a sense, 
attempts to keep the digital at bay, lest he himself be infected as well (as 
Wikus is in District 9, discussed below).[8] 

Tom Gunning, in his insightful comparison of Gollum and the Golem, sees 
the runes on the Ring as a parallel to the combination of letters and 
numbers that bring the Golem into existence, and the equivalent of modern 
computer code in “an allegory for the ultimate in technological control... 
equating magic with previously unseen degrees of technological 
development” (340). It is the Ring that disembodied Sauron, and which he 
seeks for the formation of a new body. The flaming vaginal eye - all that is 
left of him - makes visually potent the look within his lack, the privileging 
of the eye (the spectacle of the digital) relative to the absence of the body 
(the non-indexical medium). 

As CG imagery has become capable of producing photorealistic bodies, the 
“presence of an absence” dichotomy that characterizes the film image is 
inverted. Gollum, a fantasy creature produced using motion-capture 
technology, marks the presence of something that never was, hung on a 
body we can’t see. Rather than the conventional theoretical arrangement of 
a presence (of an actor before the camera) that became an absence (but 
present in the image), Gollum is an absence (an unreal creature, a missing 
actor) manifest in a presence (the photorealistic body that was never 
filmed). Presence and absence play out on the screen as a drama of 
competing image forms. CG is used to visually create diegetic 
transformations of a drastic sort - not only from one appearance to a very 
different one, but from one image state to another. 

Ultimately these narratives are a dramatization of the transformative 
capacity of digital effects, to not only transform bodies, but also 
filmmaking or the film image as a whole. Gollum’s transformation from 






With the Uruk-hai we see actors in costume; 
with Gollum, as in cartoons, we see character, 
according to Mark Wolf - or some amorphous 
combination of (motion-capture) actor and 
character. 



The Lord of the Rings trilogy features a range of 
effects and bodies for its characters and 
creatures, from the Ores and Uruk-hai in 
makeup, to the disembodied Sauron and other 
purely digital creatures, to the implicitly human 
races (including elves, dwarves, and hobbits). 



Gollum is situated between the digital (as an 
effect) and the performance (as a motion- 


photographic to digital takes place in a flashback at the beginning of The 
Return of the King (2003). In an idyllic scene we find Andy Serkis 
(photographically) as Smeagol, who kills his cousin Deagol and retreats 
into seclusion, becoming increasingly malformed and greyish before finally 
turning into the digital figure of Gollum we have come to know. The 
sequence of transformation is accomplished mostly with make-up effects, 
which are distinctly unimpressive relative to the striking visual image of 
the CG Gollum. The final stage in the transformation is accomplished with 
a morph effect, in a close-up of his face, which transitions him into his final 
form. The close shot on the face makes the change that much more 
personal and intimate - both for Gollum in his becoming, and for us in our 
experience of this transformation. Dan North discusses the authenticity 
associated with the close-up, which conveys “real” information and 
emotion, as a defining aspect facilitated by “synthespians,” or digital 
characters, in comparison with the long shot, which is more often the 
domain of special effects in a CG-driven film. If close-ups are “dramatic 
revelations of what is really happening under the surface of appearances,” 
as Bela Balasz describes them, then the close shot on the face of a CG 
character (Gollum has many throughout the films) has a very different 
depth to reveal (315). 

The brevity of the transformation sequence (compared especially to the 
hundreds of years implied in the books) emphasizes visual alteration over 
character transformation, with the latter here reduced to a minimum. The 
gap between make-up and digital effects is also notably bridged by a morph 
effect, which was one of the most visible early manifestations of CG 
technology, and which itself visualized the transformative power of digital 
effects. For the few moments that Gollum is a product of latex and paint, he 
is part of a history of visual effects that echoes back through the annals of 
cinema, and which still constitutes the primary method for producing Ores 
in the Lord of the Rings trilogy (at least in close and medium shots; in the 
battle sequences they are mostly digital). Gollum's cadaverous body 
provides a point of comparison that makes the actors in make-up appear 
as, well, actors in make-up. As Mark Wolf writes: 

“When we see the ore characters, we know that they are just 
actors in costume; but when we see Gollum, or the Balrog, it is 
just the character we are seeing, not an actor playing a 
character. The digital character exists on a separate plane, but it 
exists wholly on that plane, rather than being one kind of being 
attempting to be another, as in the case of the costumed actor. 

“( 56 - 7 ) 

There is a reflection here of the cartoon character, inseparable from its 
body, but we know that Gollum’s body is something more than the work of 
artists, for beneath the pallid digital flesh lie both the performance of an 
actor and a complex web of algorithms - there is indeed something “alive” 
in him. The difference between Gollum’s body and those of the Ores and 
Uruk-hai engenders the threat of replacement in the particular way that his 
body is a point-for-point replacement of a human body, but at the same 















captured actor), and between the creatures (the 
Ring has made him one) and the humans 
(which he once was). 


time sustains a particular fantasy of replacement in the superiority of CG 
over traditional make-up effects in its transformation of the body - in 
merging body and character, creating the body digital. 

Cynthia Fuchs writes that “Gollum is Gollum,” without self-knowledge and 
with no place to be: 



In a series of shot-reverse shots with himself, 
Gollum defends his new ‘master,’ Frodo, and 
berates himself for trusting them and 
relinquishing the ring. 



Frodo’s burden with the Ring is in part to resist 
its implicit effects in making things digital - to 
avoid Gollum’s fate. 



“Although other races are visibly marked, and certainly 
Gollum’s transformation is visible, he has passed into no known 
community, no point of comparison, no status except himself’ 

(252,259). 

Cast out of the Shire, eschewing alliances, and, in his obsession with the 
Ring, incapable of forming relationships, Gollum is certainly isolated. 
However, as a (partially) animated figure and a digital body he is 
communal with other native images, not only within the Lord of the Rings 
universe, but also in the community of creatures and characters built up 
over many films that form our reading of native figures. His otherness is 
theirs, and this association with animation others him even before the 
racial qualities of speech, manner, and dress that Fuchs points out in her 
essay. 

However, the trajectory of Gollum’s character seems as grounded in the 
question of how his image status will play out (will he ally with the 
photographic or animated worlds?) as much as what will befall his 
character - an allegory of the changing nature of the image that Jackson’s 
film version of the story provides. Gollum’s proximity to the human-like 
Hobbits, his sustained presence on the screen, the (ambiguously) 
sympathetic nature of his character, and his frequent appearance in close- 
ups position him as an animated figure potentially poised to enter the 
photographic - or at least to pass within it. This positioning, in large part 
due to the digital animation and motion-capture technologies that create 
him on the screen, is supported diegetically by the oscillatory, liminal, and 
unstable nature of his character. 

Gollum straddles the two positions typically available to animated figures 
in live-action films, the monstrous other and fantastic helper, in his 
personas as the creature Gollum and the erstwhile hobbit Smeagol. In the 
scenes when he converses with himself (or his “un-self,” as Fuchs puts it) in 
watery reflection or in different shots separated by cuts, these two 
variations are closely juxtaposed, instantiating the bifurcation that defines 
his character into quarrelsome moments from which emerge a certain 
sense of humanity. As I argue above, the monstrous and the fantastic not 
only characterize the animated characters in live-action, but these 
designations make their existence permissible within the photographic. 
Gollum shifts between these two positions, further resisting easy 
classification, and this resistance seems to accentuate his forays into the 
photographic human world by problematizing his particular otherness. 
That is, if he cannot be easily classified as other, he moves toward the 
center, closer to the human protagonists that anchor the film. 

Of course, Gollum is more than simply an animated character, for the 
motion-captured performance of Andy Serkis roots the figure of Gollum in 
both the profilmic “real,” where Serkis performed his movements, as well 
as in the photographic realm, in which the performance was captured by 
cameras on its way to being converted to performance data. This data was 
supplied to the digital artists that fashioned and animated the models and 
skins that produced the body of Gollum as we see it, linked to the voice 




The final film in the trilogy, The Return of the 
King, begins with a flashback to Smeagol’s 
acquisition of the ring, with Andy Serkis as 
Smeagol. 



The transformation begins with paint make-up... 


track also provided by Serkis. Thus if we read Gollum’s more sympathetic 
moments in the film (in his Smeagol persona and the possibility that he 
will overcome the hold which the Ring has on him and become again 
hobbit-like) as the possibility of being inducted into the photographic 
world, we find an inversion of his transformation from (pre-)photographic 
human to digital creature in his implicit desire to leave the digital and enter 
the photographic - as if to return to his roots. His inability to become 
photographic - in the residue of the digital that accompanies his 
photorealistic appearance, the ambiguity of the quasi-indexical relation to 
the motion-captured performance, and in his appearance as a body 
impossible in the real world - is mirrored in his destruction at the end of 
the film. Failing to return to a photographically human state, he must bear 
the monster’s fate at last. Gollum the other, who masquerades as 
photographic, becomes strangely “fixed’ by the gaze of the camera (which 
does not actually see him) and the actors in the scene (who pretend they 
do, but don’t, seeing another). Gollum’s multiply raced status recalls a 
passage from Fanon: 

“I move slowly in the world, accustomed now to seek no longer 
for upheaval. I progress by crawling. And already I am being 
dissected under white eyes, the only real eyes. I am fixed. 

Having adjusted their microtomes, they objectively cut away a 
slice of my reality. I am laid bare. I feel, I see in those white 
faces that it is not a new man who has come in, but a new kind 
of man, a new genus. (Why, it’s a Negro!)” (116) 



...followed by latex... 



...and a seamless morph completing the final 


Though Gollum doesn’t sense it the way Fanon does, he is caught up in 
spectatorial and technological gazes that converge upon his body, that 
produce this body that is not, in spaces where it was not. In addition to 
being a character, he is also a visual production, exuding an only- to-be- 
looked-at-ness, to appropriate Mulvey - never held or touched. He exists 
only within the pseudo-gazes of the camera, computer, and actors, which 
gives the audience a privileged gazing position, for we are the only ones to 
“see’ him, and he exists for our gaze. Gollum “belongs” to us, for he does 
not, cannot, belong to himself. 

In one sense, then, he is fixed by our gaze; Fuchs offers a counterpoint, 
however, for she finds Gollum 

“most strangely, unfixed ... [which] has to do with his literal 
construction as hybrid human-CGI, and with his narrative and 
thematic uses, at once mythic and mundane, the repository for 
protagonists’ and viewers’ fears and judgments. Gollum is 
Gollum, but he is also, always, not. This conflict, which the 
filmmakers refer to as Gollum’s “schizophrenia,’ forms and 
unforms his race” (252). 

Animated and CG characters thus also function as screens for viewer 
projection, and in the juxtaposition of photographic and animated bodies, 
the native figure is often called upon to bear the difference. Like the 
cartoon body, Gollum can absorb certain anxieties, such as those 
surrounding CG technology and its encroachment on the indexical image. 
Lisa Nakamura observes that in the disembodying places of cyberspace, 
racial images and stereotypes serve as a stabilizing force for white identity. 
Fuchs finds evidence of racial stereotyping in the character and appearance 
of Gollum, but we can also take a broader view and identify the CG 
character as part of a new sociality between a profilmic reality and the 
native figure, as they now frequently mix (in photographic worlds that are 








transition from the photographic Smeagol... 



...to the digital Gollum. The sequence gives a 
hint of what the film may have been like without 
digital effects. 



Gollum again ‘reflects’ on his divided condition, 
facing himself in the dark glass of a pond. 



The trilogy ends with the destruction of the ring 
in the digital lava of Mordor, and Gollum, unable 


increasingly digital). At the points in the film in which Gollum becomes a 
nuanced, sympathetic character, he begins to transcend his “race” by 
sharing in the audience identification that allows Elijah Wood to be Frodo 
- that is, to be seen outside the discourses that other the animated figure. 
However, Gollum’s place in the photographic world remains troubled and 
ultimately untenable (later films, especially District g and Avatar, would 
tackle issues of hybridity, transformation, and transition head-on). 

Gollum is Gollum, but he is also Andy Serkis and Weta Digital. The 
motion-captured movements and facial performances of Serkis that were 
converted to data, as well as rotoscoped scenes from which Serkis was 
“painted out,” imply a referential relation in which the “trace” of Serkis’ 
performance can be seen in the movement of Gollum. While this might 
comprise an indexical relation of a sort, it should be remembered that 
motion-capture is never purely or simply indexical. Dan North points out 
that motion-captured figures “are frequently pieced together from 
attributes gleaned from a variety of human referents - the motion capture 
data of one performer, the voice of another, facial features based on 
aggregates of beauty or anatomical studies, for example,” in addition to the 
ways in which the original motion-capture data is manipulated by the 
animators in the final digital “performance’ (156). The “stick figure” 
produced by motion-capture becomes the skeleton for the animated figure, 
but, following the digital aesthetic, this “trace” can be easily molded and 
reworked into altered performances, existing as it does as data no longer 
tied to the body that produced it or the images that captured it. 

In any case the trace is hidden, masked by layers of digital frameworks and 
textural skin, and often augmented with key frame animation (as Gollum’s 
face was, drawing from facial reference material from Serkis). Serkis’ 
invisibility in a sense undermined the work of the studio to promote him as 
a performer, for Gollum was not only a hybrid of digital and performative 
techniques, but Serkis effectively disappears within Gollum through the 
ambiguity of the indexical connection - he is there somewhere, but where 
does he begin and end? North writes, 

“What is more interesting [than how Serkis was taken out of the 
frame] is what remains of Serkis in the finished film, and the 
lengths taken to ensure that the horrors of a digital character 
are tempered by an injection of “humanity”’ (175). 

North identifies these remains in a list of Serkis’ contributions, but, 
interestingly, in a way that disarticulates Serkis in terms of his “input” into 
Gollum: “providing motion capture information, lending Gollum some of 
his motile inflections, leaving traces of some of his features” (175). Serkis 
himself becomes the input, the raw data then recombined into a new body, 
a new entity comprised partially of pieces of Serkis. The “humanity” which 
Serkis injects into Gollum is not a person or performance per se, but an 
abstract human element that is the product of the human as information. 

The “horrors” of the digital character are partly located in the consuming 
aspect of motion-capture, in the swallowing up of an actor into the 
character so that we get a hint that the actor was once there and might be 
vaguely discerned, but has been replaced to the extent that the actor 
disappears. We know that Serkis is the basis for Gollum, but this 
knowledge fails to fully account for either the body of Gollum or the 
character tied to this body (another way in which Gollum is Gollum). 
Gollum as a native figure is a body colonized, moved from the inside and 
outside by a now invisible body and its ambiguous, even ghostly, trace. On 


















to transition to the photographic world, along 
with it. 


the one hand this is not so different from the hand of the animator in the 
creation and movement of any animated figure (especially in rotoscoping), 
but on the other hand, motion-capture more acutely typifies an anxiety of 
bodies replaced by images because of its closeness to the human body that 
animates it. Whereas the traditional animator keeps the native body at a 
distance, the body in motion-capture is subsumed - not simply “captured” 
after all (for only its motions are, its place on a grid), but extracted, 
processed, composited, manipulated, painted over, animated, degraded 
with film grain and blur, and finally presented as a photograph that isn’t 
one. 
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The horror of the image body 



District 9’s hyperrealistic approach, replete with 
interviews and video news footage, creates a 
sense of immediacy in documenting both race 
relations and the encroachment of the digital on 
the material world. 



The enormous, disabled alien ship hovers over 
Johannesburg, while the alien population is 
ghettoized in the District 9 slum. 



In films that mix animation and live-action, most characters fall orderly on either 
side of the line, but there are also those who exist unstably between or attempt to 
cross over. In Who Framed Roger Rabbit, Judge Doom is a Toon masquerading as 
a human, who seeks to exterminate his own kind and run a concrete freeway 
through ToonTown. His betweenness positions him as dangerous, and of a sort 
similar to that of the black slaver - of no community, and ultimately a menace to 
all. Clash of the Titans has a hybrid character in Calibos, who in close-up appears 
as an actor (Neil McCarthy) in make-up, and in long shot as a stop-motion effect. A 
son of deity, he was cursed by Zeus to become a hideous creature; while certainly 
grotesque in appearance, however, Calibos’ hideousness is particularly driven by 
his instability as an image (he is an actor, then an animation), and in this he even 
becomes a bit of a pathetic figure, an image with no place. 

Cool Worlds Holli Would is punished for crossing boundary lines and aspiring to 
be human. Her crossing is more than spatial, as it necessitated a transformation - 
the assumption of a human body - in order to exist in photographic space. While 
her transformation goes awry, other transformations are acceptable, provided they 
go the right “direction,” The Cool World’s human enforcer Frank becomes a happy 
Doodle (united with his Doodle girl Lonette), and Jack, a blissfully ignorant one, as 
the downgrade in the implicitly racial status is acceptable. Eddie Valiant manages 
to save Roger, Jessica, and all of ToonTown by finally regaining his affection for 
the Toons and coming to terms with his own “Toon nature,” slaying the weasels 
with loony antics. His transformation is a performative change in character rather 
than an imagistic shift, however, which allows him to be associated with the Toons 
without becoming one of them - a sympathizer rather than a mulatto. 

Gollum’s oscillations and transformation also occur at the level of character, but 
are additionally inflected by his unique image status. Having once been (a small) 
human, but morphed into a visual effect, he seems to have no place among the 
photographic world; unable to return, he is finally destroyed in the (CG) lava that 
originally produced the One Ring (the one technology) to “rule them all.” Gollum’s 
troubling of the demarcation between the photographic and digital worlds can be 
contrasted with Jar Jar Binks, the CG character in the Star Wars prequels (George 
Lucas, 1999, 2002, 2005). Jar Jar never challenges the divide between imaging 
technologies, as does Gollum with his photographic past, split personality, and 
attempts to cross over from isolated digital creature to acceptance by the 
photographic hobbits. Rather, Jar Jar is a more static character, without the 
consuming obsession and repressed past that drive Gollum, as he is more content 
with his raced and hybrid status. Instead of a crisis of being that leads to 
destruction, Jar Jar receives a superficial ending in obtaining the improbable 
position (because of his bumbling nature) of general and senator; subject to 
neither ostracism nor destruction, he fades into irrelevance and has all but 
disappeared by the last film. 


The relocation site moves the aliens further 
away from Johannesburg. As in Jurassic Park, 
fences and signage are frequent images, 
implicitly keeping the photographic and digital 
worlds separate, and relegating the digital to a 
‘caged’ or ‘contained’ status. 









Alien ‘prawns’ (background) are 
disenfranchised and considered bottom- 
feeders and a menace. Their digital aesthetic 
eschews fantasy elements and Hollywood’s 
penchant for dazzling with visual effects... 


... so the aliens occupy an uncomfortable 
place as neither characters nor spectacle, or 
even as clear villains or antagonists. 
Occasional close-ups, particularly of the 
alien Christopher Johnson, invite sympathy- 
and simultaneously repel. 



Wikus is infected by black liquid in a canister 
that alters his DNA. As in Jurassic Park, 
genetics play a key role in the film, and subtly 
allude to the ‘DNA’ of photographic and digital 
images which look similar on the surface, but 
are fundamentally different at a ‘molecular’ 
level. 


Transformation - the horror of it, as well as the fantasy - are central to two recent 
films that combine live-action with digital characters, District 9 (Neill Blomkamp, 
2009) and Avatar. The interspecies transformation depicted in District 9 presents 
the horror of trans-image mutation couched in an alien invasion film. Released 
four months before Avatar , Blomkamp’s sci-fi allegory of xenophobia and 
apartheid depicts a refugee alien population confined to a shantytown in South 
Africa. Wikus van de Merwe (Sharlto Copley), an Afrikaner administrator, is 
charged with facilitating the relocation of the aliens to a government camp further 
from the city. While serving eviction notices he becomes infected with an alien 
substance, which begins his transformation into an alien - or “prawn,” as the 
aliens are derisively called in the film. Blomkamp uses a documentary style that 
begins with interviews and a camera crew and continues with handheld 
camerawork and a realist style after the more formal documentary elements are 
removed. The aesthetics of the film sustain its agenda as a parable of apartheid 
South Africa, while at the same time producing a particular tension between the 
hyper-realistic filming style and the CG aliens that populate the film. 

Wikus’s transformation begins with illness and black fluid leaking from his nose, 
then is manifest in his hand, which had sustained a previous injury. The change is 
isolated to his hand until the latter part of the film, when his body begins 
transitioning further, and in the final shot we see that Wikus has become a prawn. 
The alien appendage marks him as hybrid, while also serving as a metaphor of 
sorts for our interaction with other digital bodies that stand in for our own, in the 
form of avatars and videogame characters for which the hand is the point of 
connection at the keyboard or game controller. In the film, the hand enables Wikus 
to operate alien technology that is only compatible with alien DNA, making him 
very valuable to both the corporation that has been exploiting the aliens and the 
Nigerian gang that operates a crime ring in District 9. Wikus’s alien hand is thus 
both enabling and stigmatizing, though for most of the film he is focused on the 
latter aspect - the rejection by his wife, the corporeal transformation into the thing 
he hates, and his mulatto status (which, in a smear campaign, is attributed to 
infection from interspecies sex). 



Wikus’s transformation begins with 
disintegration of his (photographic) body, as 
fingernails rip off, followed by the mutation of 


With the discovery of his alien hand, the 
private military company Multinational United 
(MNU) forces Wikus to test out alien 














As Wikus’s transformation progresses and he 
comes to identify with the aliens, he becomes 


his hand into that of a prawn. weaponry that only works with alien DNA. 

The parade of different weapons and the 
discovery of what each can do mirrors the 
acquisition of weapons in FPS videogames. 




As with Gollum, the prosthetic is an 
intermediary stage toward becoming digital. 


MNU discredits Wikus by broadcasting a 
photoshopped image suggesting that Wikus 
had sex with an alien, evoking the Cool 
World taboo against intercourse between 
live-action and animated characters. 



After being subject to discrimination and 
hiding out in District 9, Wikus’s sympathy for 
the aliens grows, and he helps Christopher 
Johnson by donning an exosuit resembling a 
prawn body. 



The former shot is matched with this one, 
drawing a comparison between the human 
Wikus in the (mechanical) alien body and the 
humanlike ‘soul’ in the alien body of 
Christopher Johnson - as well, implicitly, to 
the human actor providing a motion-capture 
performance ‘inside’ the digital construct 


The isolation of the mutation to the hand allows Wikus, and the audience, to keep 
it at somewhat of a distance, as self but not self (“If thy hand offend thee, cut it 
off,” goes the Biblical refrain - which Wikus attempts, but only manages to remove 
the tip of what seems to be his thumb). His mental faculties remain human; it is 
the body that threatens him, the body of the other, of the visual effect, which has 
begun overtaking him. At the end of the film he is shown making small flowers for 
his wife out of junk as an indication of some lingering humanity, but it is not 
exactly clear what is left of Wikus. This final shot of him semi-hunched amidst the 
garbage and refuse, exhibiting the vaguely animalistic quality that characterizes 
the aliens, is ominous in its indeterminable association of the colonized body and 
the embodied consciousness that is produced in the body colonized. It’s as if this 
chapter in the life of the organism formerly known as Wikus is too dark and 
inaccessible to show because he is now an alien, an other, and no longer a 
character. 

Whereas Gollum is presented mainly post-transformation, with the character 
transition and CG morph shown only in brief flashback, Wikus’ metamorphosis is 
diegetically central to District 9. The horror of the transformation is intensified by 
the fact that Wikus can only find refuge in the alien slum, further establishing his 
status as an outsider even as the alterations to his body only affect a small 
percentage of it, and evoking historical formulas for determining the status of 
mixed-race individuals. While hiding in the slum, Wikus comes to sympathize with 
a certain alien, Christopher Johnson (Jason Cope), who is the rare parent of an 
alien child and is presented as smarter and more capable than the other aliens. The 
irony of the name “Christopher Johnson” applied to an inhuman creature clearly 











marked with the duality of a hybrid character. 



The film concludes with a series of interviews, 
and a wedding photo featured prominently. The 
picture pertains not only to Wikus’s lost love, but 
is also presented as evidence of his erstwhile 
‘photographic’ self. 



In the final shot of District 9, what appears to be 
a fully mutated Wikus glances toward camera 
just before the film fades out. Having 
succumbed to the digital, he now looks at us 
with alien eyes - but is there still a ‘Wikus’ (or a 
Sharlto Copley, a human, a photograph) to 
‘see’? 


recalls colonial and slaveholder naming practices, which work to remove history 
and culture from the colonial subject in the application of a name that itself 
becomes ahistorical and generic in the process. In a sense, the name brings to light 
the CG body’s lack of history and culture, or even perhaps an unconscious, in 
contrast with the implicit cultural and psychological aspects of character. [9] [open 
endnotes in new window] The CG character speaks with a human voice, often 
moves in the way that humans move, and perhaps resembles humans in many 
ways (with great attention to mimicking their capacity to be photographed), but it 
exists outside of the historical, spatiotemporal, and biological structures into which 
people are placed. Like the slave, it is given a new culture to replace the one 
missing, but one it only holds superficially, which never fully attaches to the body. 

As with Gollum, however, humanizing the character also humanizes the visual 
effect in its instantiation as a body. But as the other nears or comes to resemble the 
viewing subject, distinctions fade and subjectivity is threatened, and thus 
difference must be reinstated. Wikus and Christopher Johnson come to 
understand one another, but never quite converge at the point of shared 
embodiment. When Christopher Johnson’s child, seeing Wikus’s arm, says, “We 
are the same,” Wikus replies sharply, “We’re not the fucking same,” insisting that 
the difference between them persists. But when Wikus later risks his life to give 
Christopher Johnson a chance to get to the mother ship, he does so in a 
mechanical exo-suit designed in the form of an alien body. In an outward 
expression of the alien DNA that has become a part of his bodily system, Wikus 
becomes the internal mechanism that guides the external alien-shaped body, 
which foreshadows his eventual transformation. 

Thus Wikus takes on the image of the alien, but the problem of images remains. 
Confined to the hand, the exo-suit, and the unseen internal reconfiguration that 
has altered his DNA, Wikus’ “alienation” from himself is threatening but 
marginalized, kept from his human consciousness and for the most part from his 
human image. His loss of fingernails and teeth present a disintegration of the body 
that elicits grimaces from the audience but preserves the photographic image, as 
does the alien hand held “at arm’s length.” Wikus’ social alienation is portrayed as 
unfair as he is condemned despite the fact that his human psyche apparently 
remains intact - socially he gives off the wrong “image,” and hence is presented by 
the film as unjustly ostracized. The aliens, however, are not given this same 
consideration - their (CG) images are intrinsic to their characters. Christopher 
Johnson generates pathos in his plight and sympathy for his worthy objectives (to 
get his son to safety, to get back to his home planet, to rescue his people), but 
doesn’t quite become a sympathetic character. Like Gollum when channeling 
Smeagol, he approaches the racial boundary but can’t cross it, hindered by the 
barrier that not only separates the animated and photographic worlds, but also 
prohibits a CG or animated protagonist in a live action film. 

Wikus’ transformation threatens to depersonalize him as a character and disfigure 
him as an image, and finally removes him from the narrative altogether; with the 
exception of the final shot (which may or may not actually be Wikus, or Copley), 
the film concludes with a return to the interviewees, who speculate on the fate of 
the absent Wikus. Christopher Johnson, while humanized in a way that the other 
aliens aren’t allowed to be, experiences little transformation, character or 
otherwise. He manages to escape Earth, but not his otherness. 

James Zborowski notes that the aliens, while certainly mistreated, are more social 
problem than society, characterized as uneducated slum-dwellers of the 
xenophobic imagination for whom “progress and integration are rendered 
unimaginable” (n.p.). They are not positioned as potentially transformable or even 
assimilable, but are contained within the impoverished fixedness integral to the 
colonial construction of otherness. As Homi Bhabha writes, 

“fixity... is a paradoxical mode of representation: it connotes rigidity 
and an unchanging order as well as disorder, degeneracy and daemonic 
repetition” (94). 






Both the aliens and Wikus in his final state are kept by the film within certain 
bounds; no alien finds acceptance or status of any kind in the human world, and 
Bhabha’s statement can be applied as an acute descriptor of the shot of Wikus in 
full alien form, having entered a rigid racial discourse that highlights his 
degeneracy into the new body/image, while at the same time becoming an 
ambiguous figure, a “disorder” that will have to be dealt with in some way. 
However, Blomkamp doesn’t expand on the ambiguity inherent in this complex 
and problematic shot, which itself implies and even demands narrativization. By 
ending the film here, Blomkamp fixes Wikus in a disturbing political, social, and 
psychological uncertainty - fixed in unfixedness, in the terror of the body of the 
other, of the irreferential image. [10] 
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Fantasizing the other 



In Avatar in a juxtaposition of bodies and 
machines, Jake’s wheelchair-bound body is 
situated relative to able-bodied Marines, 
anthropomorphic AMP suits, and other 
machines. 



The generically named ‘unobtanium’, which 
motivates the human colonizers, also seems to 
represent Cameron’s grand vision for digital 
filmmaking. 


The prominent role of race in the mythopoeia of J. R. R. Tolkien’s The Lord of the 
Rings, written between 1937 and 1949, and the influential role-playing game 
Dungeons & Dragons, first published in 1974, can today be found not only in 
Jackson’s film versions of the books, but flourishing online in contemporary role- 
playing games such as the Waver aft series, which includes the popular MMO 
World ofWarcraft. [11] [ open endnotes in new window ] The displacement of race 
into fictional categories such as dwarves, elves, and ores forms an image of race 
divorced from real bodies and social problems, an image without referent that 
permits the play of bodies and cultures within racial discourse. In the film and 
books, idealized human and humanlike characters emerge as central figures (i.e. 
the tranquil Eastern discipline of the Elves, the miniaturization of Merrie Ole 
England in the Hobbits, and [the white] Man at the center), while the monstrous 
ores represent the antagonistic evil force. Unenlightened and warlike, often 
conscripted in the service of more powerful beings, ores represent a human 
darkness clearly associable with colonial attitudes toward black Africa. Fictional 
races permit the classification of bodies according to qualities considered essential 
and inherent, while the persistence of “human” as a racial category within these 
fantasy spaces perpetuates a default whiteness vis-a-vis the otherness of the other 
races. [12] 

Playing with images of race - and race as an image - on the one hand lays bare the 
imagistic and constructed nature of racial designations, but on the other, it reifies 
race as a socially stabilizing force, in this case by channeling it into culturally 
acceptable forms where it then structures the film or game world. Playing with race 
divests it of its history, making it an ahistorical phenomenon naturalized by its own 
existence. In virtual worlds and fantasy films this is closely tied to the irreferential 
nature of digital images themselves. Sean Cubitt argues that digital effects-driven 
films tend to be ahistorical, depoliticized, self-contained worlds, not only eschewing 
photographic reference but no longer reflecting reality or society at all - and that in 
fact it is this shift away from the real and political that has driven the popularity of 
digital films. 

Within an imagistic culture, the search for self largely takes the form of a search for 
self-image; digital technologies enable a previously unavailable expressivity in the 
form of production, manipulation, and distribution of self-images, and while these 
media can be used to reflect aspects (or, pessimistically, produce semblances) of a 
unique self, they first of all constitute visual presence. Vis-a-vis the demise of the 
photographic body (the body of the photograph, the body in photographs), the 
otherness of the digital image, and its status as a ghostly non-image, is sloughed off 
in an assertion of self-existence in its native status. In the avatarial switch, we 
become the ghosts - rather than understanding ourselves as the bodies that 
produce spectral images, we deign to inhabit and possess the images that constitute 
presence in our wired, image-driven world. 






Human ‘drivers’ operate their avatars from 
the heavily equipped link room, where Jake 
enters his symbolic sarcophagus, presaging 
the death of his live-action/photographic 
body. 



The link between driver and avatar is 
visualized as a tunnel, resembling both travel 
through a network cable and descriptions of 
near-death experiences, which often include 
visions of tunnels. 



“That’s a gorgeous brain. Nice activity.” The 
connection between driver and avatar 
receives emphasis on the neural over the 
mental - the brain as human hardware for 
operating another body. 



Jake awakens in his avatar in a first-person 
view not dissimilar from that of FPS games, 
in which the hand is the primary visual 
representation of the avatar body. 



A basketball game and other familiar activities 
help to naturalize the Na’vi body before we are 
introduced to the Na’vi. 


Avatar is a text particularly intriguing for its superimposition of racial otherness 
and image otherness within a narrative of (positive) transformation. At a time when 
digital effects have become commonplace in cinema and the spectacle has given 
way to the simulation, Cameron’s film manages to impress and awe with its 
plenitude, as a sort of all-consuming digital effect that envelops the viewer, takes 
over the space of the film, and either consumes its photographic bodies or 
diegetically expels them. In a blog entry on the film Jeffrey Sconce writes that 
Avatar is most interesting as an allegory of the cinema, “in the warring production 
paradigms the film so conveniently spatializes within its diegesis.”[i3] This 
“conflict” is a particularly salient aspect of the film, even to the point, I argue, of 
being central to its cultural mythos. This begins with Cameron’s efforts to 
naturalize the CG body as a viable protagonist within a live-action film. 

With the indigenous Na’vi, native figures are cast as native people. The 
representation of race in, and as, a technology of images dilutes the disruptive 
presence of the raced body by recasting it in fantasy terms and stereotypical 
imagery, and at the same time substitutes the otherness of images for the otherness 
of race, creating bodies that cannot be accessed or known outside of their images. 
The Na’vi greeting “I see you” implies a seeing that goes beyond the surface, but 
what we see are surfaces - the performance-captured bodies that seductively 














Grace’s less pronounced nose ties the design of 
her avatar more closely to the actual 
appearance of Sigourney Weaver, situating her 
avatar nearer the uncanny valley than the 
others. 



The tendrils at the end of the braid allow the 
Na’vi to ‘bond’ with trees, animals, and each 
other; relative to the animals they ride, the Na’vi 
already live in an avatarial arrangement 
whereby they control animals by thought, and 
thus the avatar driver controls two bodies. 


conceal the black and Native American bodies beneath them, and the allusion to 
real indigenous populations that we typically only encounter in images. In contrast 
with films, such as those discussed above, which link diegetic otherness with the 
otherness of animated and CG images, Cameron shifts audience sympathy toward 
the digital figures in Avatar. 

The Navi bodies were designed and modified to make them more sympathetic, 
eliminating alien protuberances to create a more humanoid form mixed with 
familiar animal elements, privileging the exotic over the alien. This can be notably 
seen in Neytiri’s (Zoe Saldana) feline qualities, which evoke both the domesticated 
cat and a vixenish panther, in a combination of animal features and the human 
body (also popular, for instance, among the “furries” of Second Life - 
therianthropic avatar personas and the communities of fans who associate 
themselves with them). The narrative of the film, in a reversal of more typical alien 
narratives, positions the (photographic) humans as the alien intruders within a 
(digital) alien landscape. The anti-colonialist fantasy aligns Western imperialism 
with photographic realism, and (without any sense of irony from Cameron) digital 
image production with nature and a prelapsarian idyll. The conflict of imaging 
technologies is also a conflict of images in which the native figures must endure the 
“trespass” of the photographic, which has long claimed the space of the screen as its 
own. 

The Navi bodies are integrated into the film in a way that reduces or eliminates the 
otherness often present in first appearances of special effects creatures. By the time 
we first see Neytiri, the lithe blue Navi bodies have already been introduced 
through the avatars that Jake (Sam Worthington), Grace (Sigourney Weaver), and 
Norm (Joel David Moore) “drive” - seen first in laboratories, then on a training 
ground that includes trainees playing basketball, and continuing in the mission to 
collect samples, during which Jake becomes separated from the others and ends up 
meeting Neytiri. The contemporary clothing worn by the avatars, the trash talk on 
the basketball court, and Jake’s exuberant acclimation to his new body (and the 
capabilities it affords him in giving him legs) serve as a prelude to the Na’vi form - 
the body of the other minus the otherness of the person. A similar strategy, used by 
minstrel performers in blackface, served to other the Negro; however, in Avatar it 
is used to the opposite effect, naturalizing the other (the alien Na’vi, the CG body) 
so that the natives are more acceptable as objects of sympathy. Thus the first time 
we see Neytiri, the strangeness of her digital blue body is downplayed, and her 
character foregrounded. 

Vivian Sobchack writes that science fiction films “present us with a confrontation 
between and mixture of those images to which we respond as ‘alien’ and those we 
know to be familiar” - a confrontation that is only partly dependent on content, as 
style and representational forms also construe visual objects as familiar or strange 
(87). Relative to digital filmmaking, Cubitt sees this conflict hinging on the 
incompatibility of familiar-analog and alien-digital. Introductory scenes for aliens 
and CG creatures often emphasize the menace of the other, as in Gollum’s spider¬ 
like descent toward Frodo in The Two Towers , and the alienating news footage of 
the prawns in District 9, shot from a distance with a long lens to emphasize danger 
and otherness. Neytiri’s otherness is tempered both by the safe introduction of the 
(avatarial) Na’vi body before her appearance, and her role in her first scene as 
Jake’s (reluctant) savior - the alien other introduced as noble savage. 

Neytiri inducts Jake into Na’vi society where he is skeptically received, again 
inverting the conventional role of the alien or other who must gain acceptance in 
human society. Jake meanwhile divides his time between the two spaces, cultures, 
and imaging technologies of the humans and Na’vi. The digital avatar as a general 
or metaphorical figure offers a correlative to the motion-captured CG body, and 
avatar and digital character come together in the technological and diegetic place of 
the surrogate body in Avatar. The blue bodies in the film have been often discussed 
in terms of Hindu avatars, but the film draws heavily upon many aspects of the 
digital avatar, including the technological interface, consciousness oscillating 





between bodies (rather than incarnation), and immersion in a world only accessible 
through an avatar. Cameron’s use of the avatar as a device diegetically central to the 
film eases and facilitates the transfer of audience sympathy toward the CG body. 
While Neytiri and the other Na’vi were preceded by the human avatar-drivers, the 
digital Jake emerges slowly and carefully in a gradual transition that shifts between 
his two bodies as the humans are progressively demonized and the Na’vi 
naturalized. The element of the monstrous is eliminated, and the role of the Na’vi as 
fantasy creatures ancillary to the human protagonists gives way to the concerns of 
the Na’vi taking a central place in the film. 



Quaritch in a mimetically controlled AMP suit 
instructs Jake to “learn these savages from 
the inside.” 


3D holographic displays mimic the film's 
visual strategy to move beyond 
representation, toward dimensional digital 
creation. 



Neytiri’s feline features connect her with 
animals and nature - a familiar colonial 
attribution for indigenous people, but in 
Avatar serving also to connect her to digital 
nature, or the naturalization of digital 
imagery. 


Jake is marked by woodsprites, which Neytiri 
describes as ‘very pure spirits’; allegorically, 
these typify the irreferentiality of digital and 
animated images, which are not traces of 
profilmic objects, but exist as a sort of ‘pure’ 
imagery. 



The device of the avatar makes this shift possible by making explicit and visual the 
connection between (photographic) actor and the digital body he or she performs. 
As Jake learns to use and accept his new body, the audience comes along for the 
ride, moving from the difference between Jake and his avatar, to Jake’s enjoyment 
of and preference for the new body, to Jake as the new body, cemented by his 
permanent transition at the end of the film. The fictional Na’vi culture comes along 
with the body, and the film spends more and more time in the digital realm of 
Pandora, so that the world to which the body belongs (the world of digital image¬ 
making, as well as Na’vi society) becomes the world of the film. Just before Jake 
leaves his photographic body behind, Pandora reclaims the space of the screen for 
those native figures, characters, and images for whom screens are their sole 
territory, while the photographic invaders are driven out, off-screen. 

The avatar device permits the colonization of the body to be positioned 
antithetically to the colonization of the planet, even as it evokes the colonial White 
Messiah. Jake’s assimilation into Na’vi culture is facilitated by his avatar body, 
which affords him both a visual fit into their society and a functional compatibility 
in being able to form the “bond.” Although he is immediately perceived to be one of 
the “sky people,” he is marked by the digital world (in the sign from Eywa) as 
different from the other humans, which allows his entry and enculturation. Unlike 
the others whom the Na’vi have tried to teach, he is pliable and teachable exactly 
because he has given up on the “reality” of his own world and seeks an escape into 








The ‘native’ dress of the Na’vi people marks 
their bodies as native images, whose 
nativeness is complicated by the colonization of 
both the human invaders and motion-captured 
actors. 



A kiss between digitally animated characters in 
a live-action film shifts sympathy and passion 
away from the human characters, toward the 
animated realm. 



Jake’s prayer to Eywa for help in defeating the 
humans is one of many demonstrations of 
spirituality in the film, in which an invisible 
presence (deity, spirit, digital code) underlies 
external manifestations, in contrast with the 
presence/absence of cinematic images, which 
have been ‘emptied’ of their objects. 



The military assault as malicious hack, attacking 
the network of electrochemical signals 
transmitted along tree roots, into which the Na’vi 
can “upload and download data” such as 
memories. 


an alternate (or virtual) reality. Jake’s inhabitation of the avatar is distinguished 
from the human presence in Pandora - the former an acceptable colonization, the 
latter an atrocity. Avatar bodies are “empty,” and hence available for and even 
needing to be filled. The Na’vi are initially presented as being “full,” receiving no 
benefit from the education and road-building of the humans, not to mention their 
exploitative colonialism. 

The Na’vi don’t need human intervention, but they do need Jake - his military 
skills, his rationalism and empiricism - to save them from the human invasion and 
fill the hole in their own society that makes them vulnerable. The White Messiah 
comes in blue skin, and the digital is here inhabited by the photographic, which 
disappears in it, re-emerging periodically as a reminder of the consciousness that 
drives the digital body before the final transition into the rather paradoxical figure 
of the permanent avatar. Jake’s inhabitation of the digital body gives narrative form 
to the way that animated and effects images can be “filled,” with human qualities 
that reduce their otherness as images and help endear them to audiences (in 
notable contrast to the cartoon body). This also reaffirms the need for difference, 
however, and thus in most productions animated characters are confined to fairy 
tales, subject to constant cartoon punishment, or cast as monstrous creatures lest 
they become too human and elide distance and difference. Avatar works to 
overcome difference, and punishes the humans instead. 

The “purity” of the spiritual, pre-industrial Na’vi mirrors the apparent “purity” of 
the native image which exists in itself, eschewing the duplicity of the actor and 
profilmic scene while, in its movement, concealing the labor of its production. The 
irreferential digital image (though one vaguely “inhabited” by an actor), so terrible 
in District 9 (in which Wikus is trapped in a digital alien body), becomes in Avatar 
a salvation from the human world that has lost its meaning and destroyed its home. 
Here it is the photographic that has been emptied, where every computer monitor 
in the film displays vibrant, digital 3D visuals in a clear emulation of virtual reality, 
and whose inhabitants must compensate for their own emptiness with the 
exaggerated machinery they use to drain richer worlds. The purity of the native 
image is the absence of the index, the absence of photographic absence, for native 
images are inherently “present.” Jake’s prayer to Eywa becomes his ultimate bond 
with the digital realm, taking spiritual form as a profound faith in irreferential 
images. His resurrection at the film’s conclusion seals the doctrine of CG 
transfiguration, and brings about the final defeat over the index and the expulsion 
from the Garden. The physical body, once the dark reflection of God (“in his 
image”), became primary and original in the serpent’s subtle inversion of the image 
and the real, so that God became an ephemeral reflection of the human. The 
simulacral spiritualism of the digital restores the image - and particularly the self 
as image - to its elevated position, that we might again behold the pure image; it is 
only fitting that this should take place in the reconstituted Eden of Pandora. 

Ultimately, then, Cameron seems to attain the “unobtanium” he seeks in pushing 
digital effects into a realm that allows them to be characters and bodies available 
for audience identification. Avatar brings together effects, narrative, performance, 
avatarism, and cultural signifiers into a body that has become emblematic in the 
press and among the film’s fans (and detractors). Although the film has received 
much attention for its story and politics, as well as its other technological 
accomplishments, the avatar/Na’vi body remains its primary image. In CG effects, 
which are used in a wide variety of applications both foregrounded and “invisible,” 
the golden standard remains the human body - not simply for its visual complexity, 
but for the “humanness” exuded by human bodies and so difficult to capture in CG, 
and which is most subject to the scrutiny of audiences (from the uncanniness of the 
human figures in Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within [2001], to the current tendency 
of CG animated films to place cartoonish human figures in realistic settings).[14] It 
is partly the lack of this ineffable quality that has driven digital figures into the 
monstrous and the fantastic, and it is this same quality that Cameron seems to 
capture in the Na’vi bodies. His close attention to detail in appearance and 
movement, and the technological sophistication of the bodies, are undeniably 
important aspects in the creation of CG characters that not only inspire audience 





Bodies driven by humans in combat, as 
Quaritch and Jake battle in a final showdown 
between the human-machine hybrid and a 
digital increasingly divorced from machine 
aesthetics and visible machine processes - a 
digital moving closer to ‘nature.’ 


identification within a live-action film, but also become its protagonists. However, 
it is arguably Cameron’s manipulation of difference and otherness that allows these 
hybrid characters to overcome the stigma of animated characters. 

The widely seen Avatar thus represents a key victory for native images. In the 
conflict between “warring production paradigms,” the violent return of the index is 
put down not only by the motion-captured Na’vi and the avatarial Jake, but also 
notably by the digital animals that populate Pandora. Initially constituting a 
monstrous threat, Jake learns to respect CG fauna, and with the bond joins them in 
communion with the digital stuff that embodies the evolution of images. The 
triumph of the digital over the photographic, framed within the libidinal rush of 
fantasy filmmaking, displaces fears of the disappearance of the real manifest in the 
threat to the physical body, and its recent ally in the photograph, with digital 
plentitude and the enviable “imageness” of the new screen natives. The existential 
implications of this contest are brought into relief at the end of the film, as the 
photographic humans are driven out of the cinematic space, which has already 
become increasingly submerged in the proliferative digital overgrowth, and Jake 
undergoes his final transformation. The last shot of Avatar closely parallels that of 
District 9 as each of the new image-bodies, the aliens we have come to know, look 
directly at the camera. In District 9 the look is one of fear and depersonalization in 
the face of a digital takeover; in Avatar, unabashed acceptance and irrefutable 
presence. 



After winning victory over the humans, the 
live-action invaders are expelled from the 
digital planet. 


“The Na’vi say everyone person is born 
twice” - Jake completes his avatarial journey 
by shedding his photographic body and 
becoming permanently digital. 
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Notes 


1. The production of each space was also separate, almost a world apart, with 
the Pandora performances captured on an L.A. sound stage and the human 
base shot on sets in New Zealand, [return to page l of essay] 

2. For animated characters, the relation between real world object and screen 
manifestation flows in a direction opposite that of traditional 
cinematography: rather than a profilmic object mediated on a screen, 
animated characters begin on screens but proliferate in objects, from stuffed 
animals and other toys to Mickey Mouse suits worn by Disneyland 
performers. In this respect, physical manifestations of animated characters 
are only tangible echoes of the “real” thing - or even their mediation, in the 
sense that they are instantiated in media different from their essential 
existence, f return to page 2 of essay! 

3. For discussions of race, class, and sexuality in animation see Eric Loren 
Smoodin, Animating Culture: Hollywood Cartoons from the Sound Era 
(Chapel Hill: Rutgers University Press, 1993); Karl F. Cohen, Forbidden 
Animation: Censored Cartoons and Blacklisted Animators in America 
(Jefferson, N.C.: McFarland, 2004). 

4. In his essay, Mitchell personifies pictures in an effort to elucidate the ways 
in which pictures work, putting picture and viewer into conversation about 
what we want from pictures, and what they “want” from us. He associates 
pictures with colored and feminine bodies in part to explore their status as 
secondary to unmediated reality, as subaltern. 

5. Rotoscoping is an animation technique in which live-action footage is 
traced over to produce animated movements. 

6. Whereas Toons exist to entertain, Doodles don’t have a clear purpose for 
their existence. Without a firm diegetic motivation for being, they lack an 
identity of their own and are thus further othered as the dark reflection of the 
photographic world and the qualities it refuses to see in itself. 

7. Harryhausen’s creatures, while primarily monstrous, also include fantasy 
creatures such as Pegasus and the mechanical owl that assist Perseus (Harry 
Hamlin) in Clash of the Titans. However, these native figures must be 
domesticated: the clockwork construction of Bubo the owl renders it a tool 
that can be subject to human control, and the wild Pegasus is broken and 
tamed by Perseus in order shed its monstrous status and usefully enter the 
world of the photographic humans, [return to page 3] 







8. According to the DVD appendices, in an unused scene a character was to 
have a vision of Frodo becoming like Gollum. 

9. Barbara Creed attributes the lack of an unconscious to the failure of 
audiences to identify with digital characters. Although this statement contains 
interesting implications for our engagement with CG bodies, it is ultimately 
overly simplistic, for characters do have humans behind and within them (in 
written dialogue, spoken voice, motion-captured movements, etc.), who bring 
their own unconscious impulses to characters. The issue is perhaps more in 
the way we understand the multiple human and digital elements present 
within the body of the character. Creed, Barbara. 2000. “The Cyberstar: 
Digital Pleasures and the End of the Unconscious.” Screen 41 (1, Spring), 79- 
86. [return to page 4) 

10. Rumors in early 2010 about a sequel or prequel projected a second film in 
two years, but Blomkamp has since shifted directions, directing Elysium 
instead (slated for 2013). 

11. World ofWarcraft is a massively-multiplayer online role-playing game 
(MMORPG, or MMO for short), in which players choose and customize 
avatars for socialization and gameplay within a persistent online space. 
freturn to page 

12. See Lisa Nakamura for an excellent discussion of the default whiteness of 
cyberspace, as applicable to online spaces such as World ofWarcraft. 
Nakamura, Lisa. 2002. Cybertypes: Race, Ethnicity and Identity on the 
Internet. New York: Rutledge. 

13. “Avatard,” blog entry by Jeffery Sconce, Ludic Despair, January 2010. 
http: //ludicdespair .hlogspot.com/2010/01/avatard.html 

14. Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within was a technological triumph in 
producing fine detail and ultra-realistic CG bodies, but the many criticisms 
levied at the animation in the film could be summarily grouped as 
disparagement for the lack of humanness found in its human characters 
(largely attributable to the film’s failure to avoid the uncanny valley). The 
tendency toward cartoonish characters in realistic settings (and with, for the 
most part, realistic lighting and sound effects) can be seen in any number of 
CG animated films in the last decade, from The Incredibles (2004) to The 
Adventures ofTintin (2011), the latter of which largely preserved the look of 
the original cartoon characters within a highly realistic environment. 
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Anita Mui, Michelle Yeoh, and Maggie Cheung 
portray formidable heroines in Johnnie To’s cult 
action film, The Heroic Trio (1993). 



Life Without Principle (2011): Denise Ho stars 
as a struggling investment clerk in To’s 
trenchant study of contemporary economic 
crisis. 


Sounds of Hong Kong cinema: 
Johnnie To, Milkyway Image, 
and the sound track 

by Gary Bettinson 

When critics describe Hong Kong director Johnnie To Kei-fung as a 
cinematic stylist, the notion of style is usually limited to a 
predominantly visual expression of technique. Critics agree that To’s 
best-known films—from The Heroic Trio / Dung fang saam hap 
(1993) to Life Without Principle / Dyut meng gam (2011)—are 
distinguished by a pictorial cogency rare in contemporary cinema. 
However, much less attention has been afforded To’s stylistic 
engagement with film sound. Insofar as the soundscape has been 
discussed at all, typically only one acoustic parameter—the music score 
—has received critical attention, iri fopen endnotes in new window] Yet 
To’s films display a richly inventive use of sonic material, 
demonstrating a stylistic preoccupation that extends far beyond visual 
concerns. Indeed, the films derive a good measure of their 
distinctiveness from the director’s strategies of sound design. In what 
follows, I attempt to clarify this neglected aspect of To’s work. This 
essay lays out the practices of sound design employed by To’s 
production company, Milkyway Image, [2] and situates these practices 
within the broad historical context of sound production in the Hong 
Kong film industry. 



This essay confines its film analyses chiefly to Johnnie To’s Milkyway 
output, and to his collaboration with the studio’s head sound designer, 
Martin Chappell. Most of the films to have earned To the status of 
auteur carry Chappell’s contribution. Operating on the assumption 
that we can illuminate a film’s aesthetic strategies by considering its 
context of production, this essay details the working situation and 
practices at Milkyway’s sound studio. It goes on to trace the effects of 
the studio’s work routines upon To’s practical application of film 
sound. Attendant to these concerns is an attempt to identify not only 
the salient aural traits and tendencies in To’s work, but also the ways 
that such stylistic characteristics shape the spectator’s experience. 
Most broadly, I try to sketch To’s cinema in relation to the large-scale 
vicissitudes of sound practice within recent Hong Kong cinema. A 
consideration of these shifting practices will provide our point of 
departure. 


By the turn of the century, indie features such 














as Vincent Chui’s Leaving in Sorrow (2001) 
exploited the resources of synchronized sound 
recording. 



Simon Yam as arch-pickpocket Kei in Sparrow 
(2008). At the start of the film, Yam’s singing 
voice was dubbed by Johnnie To himself. 



Voice dubbing at the Milkyway Image studio. 



A relatively early Milkyway venture, Running 
Out of Time (1999) adopted the industry custom 
of direct sound recording. 


Film sound in Hong Kong after 1960 

Until the late 1960s, most Hong Kong films employed synchronized 
sound. [3] Thereafter, postproduction sound became consolidated as 
the industry norm, holding sway for nearly forty years. The prime 
incentives for the late-l96os shift to postsynching are predictable: 
postproduction sound expended less time and money than did direct 
sound recording. [4] But postproduction sound brought other 
advantages as well. Adding sound in postproduction granted the 
filmmaker greater command of the acoustic space. Sync-sound 
recording, by contrast, invariably registered unwanted extraneous 
noise, unavoidable in the colony’s teeming districts. Even relatively 
controllable zones such as the studio sound stage could harbor fugitive 
noises, blighting ambient effects or muffling dialogue. Laying in sound 
at the postproduction stage admitted fewer sonic gremlins, and 
enabled a more nuanced maintenance of ambient noise and effects. 

In addition, the dubbing of character dialogue could lend flexibility to 
story particulars. Given that Hong Kong directors would often shoot 
scenes without a detailed script, post-dubbing could facilitate late 
revisions to stoiy and character's] Postsynchronization also 
camouflaged dialect disparities. Cast ensembles would frequently 
consist of a pan-Asian troupe of players, prima facie thwarting the 
possibility of monolingual voice tracks. Dubbing by voice artists 
eliminated major contrasts in dialect, accent, and language, and 
tethered all dialogue to a common tongue (Mandarin or Cantonese). 
Furthermore, dubbing eased the demands heaped on onscreen players. 
Swordplay and kung-fu stars, and players in slapstick comedy, could 
execute headlong choreography without having to simultaneously 
recall and recite dialogue. Lastly, postproduction sound could be taken 
as an extension of existing routines, since Hong Kong films were 
already standardly dubbed into dialects such as Mandarin, custom-fit 
for release in neighboring markets. Now postsynching would 
encompass not only the dialogue track, but the soundscape in toto. 

This constellation of factors promoted postsync sound as a primary 
option, relegating the use of direct sound. Though sync sound did not 
wholly disappear from Hong Kong cinema, mainstream films 
employed it sparingly. 

Postsynchronized sound yielded certain byproducts, not all of them 
anticipated by filmmakers. Consider as an example two characters 
conversing. To simplify the looping process, the onscreen players 
would tend to perform lip movements in turn-taking succession, 
alternating speech systematically. Sometimes visual tactics reinforced 
the back-and-forth interplay, as when shot/reverse-shots were cued to 
each speaker’s stretch of dialogue. These tendencies amplified the 
action’s expressive clarity, but they also yielded a dearth of dialogue 
overlaps. Consequently, the sort of dense vocal interweaving forged in 
Hollywood cinema by directors such as Orson Welles, Howard Hawks, 
and Robert Altman was seldom exploited by Hong Kong artisans, and 
the dialogue overlap remains a scarcely mined device in the local 
cinema. Inadvertently, then, Hong Kong’s preference for 
postproduction dubbing (or automated dialogue replacement[ADR]) 
tended to eliminate certain stylistic options, leaving some fertile 
resources of sound untapped. 











Johnny Hallyday in Vengeance (2009): the 
French singer’s packed schedule led Johnnie 
To to revert to sync-sound methods. 



Martin Chappell (left) at work in the Milkyway 
premises, with Hong Kong actor Jason Tobin. 


Also corollary to postsynching was a notorious stylemark of Hong 
Kong cinema—the frequent disparity between the actor’s lip 
movements and the dubbed voice. Constrained by time pressure, 
editors were resigned to synchronic imperfections. Dialogue conceived 
in postproduction would sit awkwardly on the onscreen player’s lips. 
Voice doublers would struggle to emulate the expressive timbre of the 
original actors’ performance. Until the early 1970s, Hong Kong films 
were dubbed in Mandarin dialect even for local exhibition, and this 
practice inevitably multiplied mismatches of sound and image. [6] But 
the asynchrony was still more flagrant in audiovisual tracks prepared 
for English-speaking markets. Today, as in the 1980s and 1990s, 
English dubbing is executed in Hong Kong by coteries of voice actors, 
again operating under pressure of the clock. The results, often 
technically crude, lay bare the device of postsynchronized sound 
editing. They also call attention to the sound track’s third-party 
mediation. So notorious is this aspect of Asian films generally that it 
has become fodder for popular comic parody in the West, notable 
examples including What’s Up, Tiger Lily? (1966), Police Academy 
(1984), Wayne’s World 2 (1993), and Rung Pow: Enter the Fist 
(2002). Further, critic Gary Needham observes that English-dubbed 
exports of Chinese martial-arts films invariably reworked the original 
sound mix, sacrificing overall intricacy and nuance for a hyperbolic 
stress on spectacular sound effects.[7] Yet these coarse mediations— 
slapdash synchrony and overdetermined cracks, thuds, and whooshes 
—perversely supercharged the appeal of Hong Kong cinema in the 
West, holding particular allure for fan subcultures prizing “trash” 
aesthetics. 



In hospital comedy Help!!! (2000), wild youth 
Jordan Chan... 



...is improbably employed as a hospital 
surgeon. The film’s zany sound track bore 
witness to Hong Kong’s straitened 
postproduction schedules. 


Most broadly, the two main outgrowths of postsynching—the absence 
of overlapping dialogue; the skewed synchronization of body and voice 
—produced in the local cinema deficits of realism. Yet the prospects of 
sync sound for the realist style could be glimpsed in Hong Kong’s 
independent sector, which had sporadically preserved the local 
tradition of direct sound recording, chiefly out of economic necessity. 
In the 1990s and early 2000s, independent directors such as Fruit 
Chan and Vincent Chui embraced the realistic defects and vagaries of 
direct location sound, turning production constraints to expressive 
advantage. Exemplified by Chan’s Made in Hong Kong /Xiang Gang 
zhi zao (1997) and Chui’s Leaving in Sorrow / Youyou chouchou de 
zou le (2001), the indie feature displayed the dialogue overlaps, 
polyphonic clutter, and other markers of realism absent from the 
postsynched studio film. It also anticipated the Hong Kong industry’s 
more widespread assimilation of sync-sound methods at the end of the 
decade. Thus sync sound did not vanish after i960 but, instead, 
became a minority practice, the province of a few directors operating 
outside or astride the mainstream industry. Fresh from television, for 
instance, New Wave director Allen Fong appropriated that industry’s 
sync-sound techniques, absorbing the device into a broadly neorealist 
project. [8] (Most television-trained New Wave directors neglected to 
import direct sound into the local cinema, which, for some local critics, 
compromised the New Wave cinema’s claims to realism.[9]) Though 
studio directors occasionally flirted with direct sound, the mainstream 
industry prioritized bold schematic expressivity over veristic concerns. 




















Sound designer Martin Chappell experimented 
with new technologies during the making of Soi 
Cheang’s Dog Bite Dog (2006), a febrile crime 
thriller starring Edison Chen. 


For the most part, this priority remains intact today. But as the 1990s 
wore on, some Hong Kong directors openly disdained 
postsynchronization, arguing that it truncated the actor’s performance. 
At the end of the decade, director Gordon Chan complained: 

“with the dubbing process ... you are approaching your film 
after the fact and you invariably lose something. The effects 
don’t measure up. Normally, we only use one single track 
and one actor—the one responsible for his own voice—in 
the dubbing room. So you lack a feeling of contact and 
communication and you lose the atmospherics of synch- 
sound.”[lo] 

Chan’s lament echoed the industry’s general disillusionment with 
postsync sound. Apart from the aesthetic and practical advantages its 
rival offered, a set of influences coalesced in the 1990s that would 
usher synchronized sound back into currency. 

By the late 1990s synchronized sound recording in Hong Kong became 
more or less standardized once more. What pressures led to the 
renovation of this deep-grained practice? A key incentive was the 
ensemble of setbacks that plagued local filmmaking in the 1990s—the 
stifling of domestic product by Hollywood films, an outsourcing of 
local talent to American studios, a crippling regional upsurge in DVD 
piracy, and the financial crisis that mushroomed throughout Asia, all 
of which squeezed production output and reduced attendance for 
Hong Kong films. To compete internationally, Hong Kong studios 
ramped up production values. Sync sound was considered a marker of 
quality and brought local sound recording into alignment with 
Hollywood practice. Embracing Hollywood techniques, the Hong Kong 
film could challenge U.S. imports for domestic attention. Furthermore, 
the old rationale for postsynching had grown outdated. Previously, 
looped speech was required to furnish all dialogue in a common 
dialect, but now the Hong Kong film flaunted its mix of languages and 
dialects, the better to inveigle its international sources of funding. Also 
waning was the custom of adding last-minute dialogue far into the 
dubbing stage. Now studios advocated the preproduction screenplay, 
making the completed script a prerequisite for shooting—a principle 
that emulated Mainland coproduction practices. In sum, the deepening 
crisis of the 1990s stimulated the industry’s adaptivity and 
resourcefulness. By turning to direct sound as one practical option, 
Hong Kong filmmakers revived sound practices largely abandoned in 
the 1960s. 


Into this context came the Milkyway production house, founded by 
Johnnie To and Wai Ka-fai in 1996. Following industry trends, director 
To adopted sync-sound as a primary resource. Apart from its rewards 
of quality and authenticity, this technique was popular with To’s actors 
who preferred organic, on-set performance to the dubbing booth. As 
the local industry deteriorated, however, To grew less inclined to 
embrace its production methods. By the time of Running on Karma / 
Daai zek lou (Johnnie To, Wai Ka-fai, 2003), he had reverted almost 
wholly to postproduction sound practices, retrofitting the acoustic 
track to a working assembly of footage. With this shift, he acted firmly 
against the prevailing sound techniques of the day. 




Sparrow. Chappell blends foley (rainfall and 
beeping traffic signals) with music score. “I 
always felt that the sound effects were coming 
from the same speakers [as the music] and 
together they should be seamless,” Chappell 
notes. 


Today, To still favors postsynchronized sound methods, and ADR is a 
staple resource. Dialogue is seldom recorded during shooting, so any 
script deviations are monitored on set by a script supervisor (usually 
clutching an MP3 recorder). Though location sound is recorded 
separately, To and sound designer Martin Chappell strive to record 
ambiences at the shooting locale, the better to create a credible milieu. 
Speed and economy govern the dubbing phase. If the original actor is 
not at hand, To enlists Milkyway staff as voice doublers. (Johnnie To 
himself took on modest dubbing duties for Sparrow / Man 
jeuk[Johnnie To, 2008].) Veristic concerns shape the dubbing process 
too. A player’s regional accent may be deemed incongruous with the 
story milieu, whereupon a local doubler is enlisted to preserve 
verisimilitude. For Hong Kong audiences, dialect disparities prove a 
greater distraction than does the device of voice dubbing. As a result, 
Mandarin actors whose Cantonese is heavily accented (or lacks 
fluency) will often find their voice displaced by indigenous Hong Kong 
doublers. (Soi Cheang, one of Milkyway’s rising directors, dubbed all of 
Mandarin actor Andy On’s dialogue in Mad Detective / Sun taam 
[Johnnie To, Wai Ka-fai, 2007].) The final part of the dubbing phase 
involves assembling a Mandarin track for Mainland distribution, a 
routine applied to all theatrical releases out of the Milkyway studio. 


Not merely dialogue but sound en bloc coalesces in postproduction. By 
favoring postsync sound To forfeits synchronized field recording, but 
the payoff is total command of the acoustic space. For To, postsync 
sound (unlike direct sound) renders the soundscape a controllable 
parameter of style, much as camera movement, shot design, and 
editing are governable devices of visual expression. Here, then, is a 
major source of the postsync device’s appeal for To. Since postsync 
sounds can be crafted, textured, meshed, and patterned, To is able to 
exercise a degree of autonomy—and to achieve a level of sonic 
precision—comparable to his mastery of visual style. In addition, 
postsynching eliminates the task of winnowing out extraneous noise. 
Synched features such as Running Out of Time / Am zin (Johnnie To, 
1999) show up ambient impurities, but in subsequent films To and 
Chappell achieve crisp levels of silence. More important, the practice of 
postsynching meshes neatly with one of To’s distinctive strengths: his 
propensity to conceive action in predominantly visual terms. Without 
the resource of direct sound recording, the director explores ways to 
enliven the scene visually. Pictorial concerns become uppermost, 
relegating “dialogue and static conversation scenes” to lesser status. 

[11] Thanks to the postsync method, To’s visual facility has found rich 
expression, while the demotion of dialogue lubricates his films’ 
circulation in foreign markets. 


Though production routines get standardized, no Hong Kong director 
follows an unbending set of practices. Constraints oblige the Hong 
Kong filmmaker to embrace adaptability, which sometimes entails 
surrendering work habits to exigent circumstances. As a primary 
option, To champions postproduction sound, but various pressures 
may push sync-sound into contention. Often such pressures stem from 
practical concerns. Director To shot most of Vengeance / Fuk sau 


(Johnnie To, 2009) using direct sound, chiefly in order to facilitate 
lead actor Johnny Hallyday’s schedule. At other times, a creative 
impetus governs the uptake of sync sound. To’s players are 
occasionally instructed to elaborate scripted scenes, enlarging or fine- 
tuning story events, and the ensuing on-set improvisation is 
committed to record. In such circumstances, the rough assembly 
presented to the sound editor consists only of sporadic knots of live 
sound, and otherwise bears testimony to the silent action inscribed in 
the image. 

I will presently consider the creative treatment of sound in To’s 
aesthetic—the forging and molding of acoustic cues designed to convey 
narrative information, carry thematic meanings, and elicit particular 
responses. Before we study the films, however, it will be useful to alight 
on some broad contextual norms governing sound production at 
Milkyway Image. What are the routine procedures and practices of the 
studio’s sound department? What technologies are employed? How are 
the work roles distributed? How is the collaboration between To and 
Chappell defined? Most local creativity emerges from heavy 
constraints, but the Milkyway production house displays remarkable 
efficiency even by Hong Kong cinema’s streamlined standards. 
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Election 2 (2006): Music scoring at Milkyway is 
a pressurized but creatively open practice (see 
Endnotes 12 and 16). 



PTU (2003): Sergeant Ho (Simon Yam) 
questions a suspect at a games arcade. 



PTU : The defiant suspect refuses to inform on 
his comrade. 



PTU : As Ho repeatedly strikes the youth, the 
blows are synched to video game sounds. 


Into the Milkyway 

As stated, the sound track in most Johnnie To productions is designed by Martin 
Chappell, whose firm Fork Media operated out of the Milkyway premises until 
2011. The pair first met in 1997, when Chappell was employed at MGM’s offices in 
Hong Kong. Hired to provide sound tracks for MGM “promo” trailers, Chappell 
gained a reputation as a fast, efficient, and creative sound designer, proficient in 
Fairlight editing software. On the advice of Fairlight executives, Johnnie To asked 
Chappell to join Milkyway s sound unit. Milkyway Image was still a fledgling 
studio, and its financial resources unstable. Keen to consolidate his own position, 
Chappell launched Fork Media, which would remain an independent firm even 
while housed in the Milkyway production building. 

Founded in 1998, Chappell’s company had to adjust rapidly to the bracing work 
tempo of the Milkyway milieu. Stringent deadlines tightened the postproduction 
schedule, abbreviating the standard time allotted for postproduction sound. Most 
Hong Kong studios devote three or four weeks to postproduction sound, but 
Chappell mixed PTU (Johnnie To, 2003) in five days. Love on a Diet / Sau sun 
nam nui (Johnnie To, Wai Ka-fai, 2001), Wu Yen / Chung mo yim (Johnnie To, 
Wai Ka-fai, 2001), and Help!!! / Lat sau wui cheun (Johnnie To, Wai Ka-fai, 2000) 
each consumed less than a week of postproduction sound editing. [12] [ open 
endnotes in new window] During these intensive periods, reels are pored over 
tirelessly, and working hours far exceed those that Hollywood unionists endorse. 
Exacerbating the process is a sometimes heaped set of tasks, as sound tracks for 
several films may be prepared simultaneously. Chappell does not tackle these tasks 
single-handedly, of course, but his cadre of technicians is pocket-sized compared 
with Hollywood sound crews. Buoyed by no more than four workers, Milkyway’s 
sound unit adopts a fairly loose division of labor, parceling out internal duties of 
foley recording, ADR, sound mixing and the like. [13] Chappell supervises all 
activities and takes charge of sound design and editing. He also collaborates closely 
with Johnnie To, experimenting within stylistic parameters set by the director. In 
all, the Milkyway sound studio flourishes under some exacting pressures. Yet, 
however rigorous the working situation might be, creativity is hardly stymied. 
Invariably, To and Chappell produce intricate and inventive soundscapes that belie 
the pressurized demands of postproduction. 

An intense production schedule calls for flexible technical facilities. Here again, the 
resources are modest. Until 2006, Milkyway sound tracks were assembled on 
Fairlight MFX and Yamaha O2R mixing consoles, both fairly common platforms 
for audio engineering in European and U.S. studios. Though remarkably stable, the 
Fairlight system possessed inadequacies. In the late 1990s loading sounds onto the 
console was highly time-consuming, and the system offered few options in the way 
of reverbs or creative effects. Consequently, Chappell began exploring an 
alternative workstation and sequencer—MOTU Digital Performer—while editing 
Tsui Hark’s Time and Tide / Shun liu Ni liu (2000).[14] He finally deployed it 
extensively in Soi Cheang’s Dog Bite Dog / Gau ngao gau (2006) and thereafter 
the software was assimilated into Milkyway’s auditory arsenal. Today Digital 
Performer is entrenched as the studio’s chief digital audio workstation. As one 
would expect, cost-cutting drives the choice of technology—Digital Performer is a 
more economical option than ProTools, the international industry standard. But 
the cheaper option also brings aesthetic advantages that, until very recently, were 
unavailable to the industry favorite. One expedient is its non-destructive region 
gain, which enables greater control of sound levels and signal quality. From this a 















Chappell states that he tries to place the viewer 
in the character’s “earspace,” as in Lam Suet’s 
anguished gunfight in PTU... 



...Nicholas Tse’s interrogation in Time and Tide 
(Tsui Hark, 2000)... 



...and the prelude to Edison Chen’s restaurant 
rampage in Dog Bite Dog. 



The opening sequence of Where a Good Man 
Goes (1999) blends ambient sounds and music 
score. 


finer-grained synthesis of acoustic dimensions can be achieved—for example, 
dialogue, ambience, and foley can be subtly blended. (We’ll see presently that 
Chappell and To exploit this technical advantage for dramatic effect.) Recent 
Milkyway productions have consolidated other low-budget programs as well. Since 
Turn Left , Turn Right / Heungjoh chow heung yau chow (Johnnie To, Wai Ka-fai, 
2003), the Propellerhead Reason sampler has become a constant resource. And 
AudioFinder software yields practical benefits. Providing quick access to audio 
files, the program simplifies portability of sound clips, making archived sounds 
faster to import and export. Inevitably, Milkyway’s lean postproduction phase 
profits from such time-conserving applications.[15] 

Cooperation between To and Chappell is based on a steady routine. From the start, 
Chappell is empowered with broad creative license. Under To’s general auspices, 
he initially outfits two or more reels with sound. Subsequently, To reviews the 
temp track, supplying guidelines for fine-tuning. Chappell modifies ambient noise, 
adjusts reverb on dubbed speech, and executes other refinements specified by To. 
Particular effort goes toward embedding the music score among other sounds. 
Director To completes music spotting prior to sound editing[i6], establishing the 
sound level for each music cue, and marking the precise junctures that certain cues 
will “sneak” in and out of the sound mix. Consequently Chappell’s sound design 
must partly be oriented to prearranged music cues that constrain sound spotting to 
some degree, but which also provide Chappell an initial mood around which to 
organize foley and effects. As a default principle, Chappell strives to dovetail 
diegetic sound and music score—a design tactic honed in the advertising trade. 
When in PTU a nondiegetic music cue fizzles into a single bass note, Chappell 
loops and therefore dilates the tone, repurposing the cue to furnish the scene’s 
ambient sound. In Sparrow, he recruits diegetic noise into a percussive rhythm, 
blending rainfall and clicking traffic signals with a jaunty music track. [17] 

Similarly, the opening brawl in Where a Good Man Goes / Joi gin a long (1999) 
yields thuds and slaps rhythmically attuned to the score’s percussion; as music 
augments the scene’s ambient texture, sound effects become rhythmic components 
of the music. “I learned in the promo world to blur the line between sound effects 
and music,” Chappell says.[18] At its limit, this synthetic principle engenders a 
wholly integrated acoustic canvas, an organically unified sound track. As such, it 
belies the discrete stages of music production and sound effects editing, while 
endowing the sound track with an integrity that is rare for Hong Kong film. [19] 

If Chappell’s sonic choices spring partly from the music score, they are triggered 
most directly by To’s evocative imagery. The silent narrative image harbors clues 
for sonic elaboration. “A lot of the information I need is in the visual image,” 
Chappell states. “Hopefully I can spot it and link a few things together.”[2o] 
Johnnie To’s shots contain a kind of acoustic suggestiveness, instantiating what 
Sergei Eisenstein called “sound-pictures” or “audio-visual compositions.”[21] This 
is one oblique facet of Chappell’s collaboration with To—the sound designer 
creatively interfaces with the image structure of the film. As before, default 
heuristics guide Chappell’s design strategies. Most basic is the necessity to steer 
attention to salient regions of the image. The mute composition, couched within a 
broader narrative context, hierarchizes zones of interest; Chappell’s default task 
entails impressing the most narratively significant zones upon the spectator’s 
consciousness. Still another heuristic promotes a congruence of sound and 
movement. Synchronizing sound with movement within or between images not 
only funnels attention, but it charges the visual field with material and expressive 
force, intensifying the image’s silent drama. “Ambient sounds can be timed with 
the movement of the camera,” Chappell notes. [22] Movement yielded by editing 
can also find acoustic embellishment, as when a horizontal shot wipe in The 
Mission / Cheung fo (Johnnie To, 1999) is underscored by a filigreed whoosh. 

None of these tactics is especially innovative or peculiar to Hong Kong film. The 
point is that such maneuvers are heuristics and default strategies, and as such they 
constitute an indelible component of film practice. The strangulating production 
schedules of Hong Kong cinema force filmmakers to rely on tried-and-proven 






Johnnie To’s laconic shopping mall shootout in 
The Mission (1999). 



The Mission : Johnnie To ratchets suspense 


methods and tacit craft knowledge.[23] Just as important—given time pressures— 
is the filmmaker’s “spontaneous” reliance on instinct and intuition, crucial yet 
often downplayed factors in any national or regional filmmaking practice. 
Eisenstein, writing in the early 1940s, stressed the degree to which “compositional 
‘intuition’ is responsible for correct audio-visual structures,” arguing that “those 
senses of‘instinct’ and ‘feeling’ can materialise sound-picture” combinations.[24] 
Intellectualizing the creative process is, for Eisenstein, the province of “post¬ 
analysis” whereas the filmmaker at work thinks chiefly and “directly in terms of 
manipulating his resources and materials.”[25] What Eisenstein summarizes as 
“spontaneity” is ingredient to any filmmaker’s craft practice, but the exigencies of 
Hong Kong film production exacerbate it. From this angle, the constraints imposed 
on local filmmakers are not mere corollaries of Hong Kong film production. They 
are mediating forces that explicitly shape film practice. 

Artistic intuition ought not to be construed as mere accident, anathema to 
deliberate intention, reflection, or artisanship. On the contrary, it relies upon the 
filmmaker’s personal storehouse of practical experience. Intuition, spontaneity, 
and artisanal rules of thumb are informed by experience of trial-and-error as well 
as by an effort toward novelty and variation, and the artist applies conscious 
“testing mechanisms” to artistic solutions during the process of composition. 
Artists, writes Brian Boyd, “solve particular artistic problems in individual ways, 
using repertoires of materials and methods accumulated over years of creative 
effort.”[26] All things being equal, these intuitive aspects of practice—which are 
not antithetical to conscious artistic design—are intensified by contextual 
mediations such as economic constraints and production deadlines. Though 
production constraints impose determining conditions upon film practice, they 
may of course serve as enabling factors, engendering the expressive enterprise and 
ingenuity of the filmmaker. [27] 

So it is with the practice of postsynchronization. The imperatives to construct the 
soundscape from new; to simulate sounds implied in the “sound-picture;” to add 
specificity to a diegetic space clean of direct sound; to interweave voices, noise, and 
music score—in all such ways, the practice of postsynchronization inclines the 
sound designer toward creative invention. Presented with a purely visual array, 
Chappell confronts a vast number of options. Functionality and dramatic clarity 
are baseline priorities, but a sound may settle anywhere on a continuum of 
denotative, expressive, and abstract effects. The designer’s creative engagement 
becomes most salient when a sound swerves onto expressive or abstract terrain. 
Consider a sequence set in a games arcade in PTU. An interrogating officer smites 
a youth with a barrage of stinging blows. As the assault intensifies, Chappell 
displaces palpable slaps with ambient arcade noise, synchronizing video game 
pyrotechnics (explosions, swooping missiles) with each strike to the suspect’s face. 
Had To shot the scene using sync sound, with the audio track requiring only 
cosmetic reprocessing, the acoustic effects would have been far more prosaic. 

(Note that ingenuity here piggybacks on a reliable heuristic. The sound-image 
relation is creatively embellished, but still it rests on the synchronization of sound 
and figure movement.) 

Here, then, is one source of the distinctiveness of To’s cinema. Postsynchronization 
— constructing the soundscape afresh — encourages the sound designer toward 
creative elaboration, to go beyond purely referential sound effects. And, as already 
noted, it confers upon filmmakers total control of the acoustic field, a circumstance 
particularly prized by doyens of cinematic style such as To. 

Milkyway sound 

Johnnie To’s critical reputation as a film stylist is by now well-entrenched, but it 
rests principally on ingenuities of composition and cinematography—that is, on the 
pictorial dimension of cinematic style. Are To’s sound tracks any less meticulously 
designed than his shot structures? In turning to the stylistic treatment of sound, 
we concern ourselves with a cluster of questions. What traits and tendencies 








through a series of tension-filled tableaus. 



The Mission : Sporadic gunshots puncture the 
stillness. 



The Mission : Chappell dilates the gunshots in 
an effort to accelerate the action. 



The Mission : An assassin disguised as a janitor 
wheels a screeching cart into the melee. 


characterize sound design in To’s films? How do these acoustic principles relate to 
broader aesthetic traditions? In what ways does To’s sound track intersect with 
other dimensions of style? And in what other ways is the soundscape determined 
or facilitated by the (post)production practices itemized above? 

Perhaps intuitively, To and Chappell have established a recurring set of acoustic 
traits. A favorite device involves the subjective use of sound (or “putting the 
audience in between the character’s ears,” to borrow Chappell’s phrase).[28] The 
climactic shootout in PTU provides a flagrant instance, as Lam Suet’s muffled 
scream, and the deepened resonance of gunshots, evokes a traumatized mental 
state. Chappell would develop the subjective aural cue in films by other directors— 
most strikingly, Tsui Hark’s Time and Tide and Soi Cheang’s Dog Bite Dog —and as 
we will see presently, he puts the device to effective narrational use in Mad 
Detective. More broadly, To’s collaborations with Chappell put sound and image in 
tension. An example is the celebrated shopping mall shootout in The Mission. 
Pitting the central band of bodyguards against a team of assassins, Johnnie To 
ratchets suspense by exaggerating the pauses between bursts of gunplay. 
Consequently the sequence is marked by an austere stillness fraught with tension. 
As was customary, Johnnie To presented the sequence to Chappell with the music 
cues spotted. Chappell, struck by the sequence’s longueurs, pursued an opposite 
inclination, to “speed the scene up”—an “emotional instinct,” he says, shaped by 
his background in advertising. [29] He set about experimenting with Fairlight’s 
time stretch algorithm, distending certain sounds; and he made exaggerated use of 
stereo effects, ricocheting gunfire through different channels. Whereas the scene’s 
image track flaunts stasis and inaction, the sound track strives to fill in the ellipses. 
Gunshots are dilated, sometimes morphing into a low-level electronic hum. A 
single gun blast registers a sonic “tail,” ostensibly reducing the gaps between 
gunfire. The clatter of bullet shells striking the floor further dynamizes the sound 
track. And when a janitor wheels a squeaking cart into the fray, Chappell primes 
his entrance several shots before the character is shown on screen. The sequence 
ends with a horizontal shot wipe, characteristically embroidered by a sonic whoosh 
(another hangover from Chappell’s advertising days). 

The shopping mall sequence in The Mission highlights two recurring features of To 
and Chappell’s work—a demonstrable tension between sound and image; and a 
tendency for sound to prefigure the image, as in the case of the faux janitor’s 
squeaking cart. We might describe the latter device as a sound cue that is 
“retroactively communicative,” and in several films To and Chappell exploit this 
narrational device for a variety of effects. 



Close shots of Takeshi Kaneshiro restrict our ... His musical rendition over, Kaneshiro 
field of vision in Turn Left, Turn Right stands and bows to an unseen audience... 

(2003).... 















...at last revealed in a communicative long 
shot. 



In Jackie Chan’s Project A (1983), a coastguard 
holds a tray of pasta as he observes a tavern 
brawl. Unexpectedly, a figure springs up from 
the bottom frameline.The unfortunate 
coastguard is soaked in spaghetti sauce. 
Director Chan exploits the limitations of the 
frame for comedic effect, in a way that Arnheim 
might have admired (see Endnote 30). 


In Turn Left, Turn Right, for instance, Takeshi Kaneshiro sits in a public park, 
playing a violin. Director To frames Kaneshiro in a series of close views (deleting a 
communicative establishing shot), so Chappell adds ambient noise—principally the 
cooing of pigeons—to evoke the park locale and to underscore the violin melody. 
Presented in medium shot, Kaneshiro concludes his performance, stands, and 
executes a deep bow. Is he addressing an audience outside our field of vision? To’s 
narration cuts to a wider framing, revealing Kaneshiro’s “audience” (and delivering 
the punchline)—a congregation of pigeons has gathered at the musician’s feet, 
cooing appreciatively. 

The payoff is a comic one, arising from a play with the spectator’s knowledge. 
Exploited here is a stylistic gambit that reaches back into film history—the 
delimiting boundaries of the frame are requisitioned to suppress story information 
and yield humorous effect. Johnnie To thus revives a visual tactic from early 
cinema, one that Rudolf Arnheim esteemed in the work of the American silent 
comedians.[30] Though Arnheim famously disdained film sound, he might have 
admired its use here. To and Chappell generate humor by exploiting not only the 
medium’s limitations of visual presentation, but also the restrictions of the 
auditory field (e.g. the omnidirectional nature of sound, which fails to discriminate 
a general morass of birdsong from a specific chorus of coos beneath the lower 
frameline). 

In retrospect, we notice that image and sound have pursued divergent narrational 
paths. Whereas To’s image track suppresses information, Chappell’s ambient noise 
hints at the payoff to come. This disparity comes forward as a recurrent feature of 
To’s films with Chappell, plumbed in several works for a range of effects. A more 
intricate instance occurs in Mad Detective. Bun (Lau Ching-wan), a brilliant 
former detective, is visited at his apartment by Inspector Ho (Andy On). Ho tries to 
coax Bun back into service. As the men converse, Bun’s wife May (Kelly Lin) 
obliquely conveys her disapproval by producing a distracting din in the adjacent 
room. The scene climaxes upon a major plot revelation: May is a hallucination 
born of the eponymous Bun’s psychosis. Until this disclosure, the scene’s visual 
narration is strategically suppressive. We assume that May is perceptible to Ho, 
but a calculated montage of shots loosely focalizes May around Bun’s experience. 
That is, May is never rendered “objectively,” but is tacitly moored to Bun’s interior 
perception. The narration thereby generates a kind of “inattentional blindness” in 
regard to Inspector Ho[3i]; not expecting a narrative feint, we simply fail to 
register his non-acknowledgment of May. In short, To’s visual narration is 
deliberately restricted, occluding any suggestion of the impending plot twist. 





Milkyway regular Lau Ching-wan as the 
eponymous Mad Detective (2007). 



Mad Detective : As he converses with .. .at his wife, May (Kelly Lin). 

Inspector Ho, the former detective casts 
frequent glances offscreen... 




Johnnie To employs the POV structure to ...is tethered to the title character’s optical 
ensure that each shot of May... perspective. 


Now consider the scene’s acoustic narration. Prior to the surprise revelation, 
sounds associated with May become unusually prominent, magnified in volume. 
They hook the viewer’s auditory attention by flouting the primacy of dialogue, 
intruding upon the cops’ conversation. Moreover, May’s speech registers an 
unnatural and dematerializing timbre, quite distinct from the other characters’ 
unvarnished vocalizations.[32] Such sonic distortions tacitly evoke what Michel 
Chion calls “point of audition sound,” aural elements anchored to a character’s 
auditory perception. [33] By such means, Chappell’s sound track obliquely hints at 
character subjectivity, and primes the upcoming revelation. Here again acoustic 
elements react against the visual narration, not in the form of audiovisual 
counterpoint (i.e., where sound contradicts image content) but in terms of a 
differing “disposition” toward the viewer’s range and depth of knowledge. With 
hindsight, we notice that the sound track provides the scene’s most communicative 
clues to character subjectivity and narrative surprise. These clues, being tacit, do 
not disclose the revelation, but rather generate the narrational principle of “fair 
play,”[ 34 ] allowing the most astute of viewers to predict the deus ex machina. In 
this case, To and Chappell tap a favorite audiovisual tactic—the tacitly 
communicative cue—for fresh narrational effect: the foreshadowing of plot 
revelation. 











PTU: The boot motif acquires visual 
emphasis as PTU officers enter the video 
arcade. 



PTU: When a suspect is subdued in a 
Kowloon alleyway, one of the PTU officers 
removes a boot... 



...and uses it to bludgeon the suspect. PTU : Johnnie To elaborates this visual motif 

when a female gang member is kicked in the 
chest. 


PTU elaborates the anticipatory cue in still another way. Early in the film, To 
presents a uniformed special unit officer, Sergeant Ho (Simon Yam), in medium 
shot. As Ho investigates a crime scene, he pivots in place, arcing his body toward a 
colleague beside him. Chappell lends the gesture materiality by postsynching the 
creak of Ho’s leather boots. This minute detail adds a subtle texture, but nothing in 
the image mandates this particular sonic choice. Once more the sound track 
evinces a certain independence of the image, though the cue does animate a default 
principle of audiovisual linkage—the yoking of sound to movement. In The Film 
Sense, Eisenstein writes of a perfunctory mode of synchronization that simply 
“matches the boot with its creaking,”[35] but Chappell goes beyond such 
elementary combinations to subtly augur a forthcoming visual motif. The creaking 
noise is revived in a subsequent scene, but now the acoustic cue is motivated by 
To’s visual action—a medium shot provides a knees-down framing of two officers 
descending steps to the basement arcade. (The image of uniformed figures in 
lockstep carries quasi-Nazi connotation, hinting at the PTU officers’ herd-based 
morality.) Still later, an officer pointedly removes one boot before brutally kicking 
a helpless informant. And when a female gang member receives a kick to the chest, 
To wryly imprints a boot stain on her shirt. [36] Again, To and Chappell launch an 
aesthetic of acoustic foreshadowing, braiding a sonic and visual motif throughout 
the film’s structure. The overall strategy is not a play with the spectator’s 
knowledge, as in the preceding examples, but rather a kind of formal robustness, 
the sound track launching what will emerge as a chiefly visual story motif. 
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Kinki (Sammi Cheng) and Andy (Andy Lau) 
contemplate office romance in Needing You... 
( 2000 ). 


Anticipatory cuing finds further expression in romantic comedy Needing You... / 
Goo naam gwa neui (Johnnie To, Wai Ka-fai, 2000). Lonely office worker Kinki 
(Sammi Cheng) misplaces her lucky amulet, a charm purported to improve its 
owner’s romantic fortunes. Later, Kinki’s boss Andy (Andy Lau) finds the amulet 
stuck to the heel of his shoe. As he climbs into his car, Andy casts the amulet on the 
wind but fails to notice the object being swept back into his car by a freak breeze. A 
twinkly music cue underscores the amulet’s improbable path, hinting at an act of 
fate. Still later, Andy discovers the object in his vehicle’s back seat, and again hurls 
it from his car. Now, as the object zips back into the vehicle, the sound track 
comically conveys and accents its insistent trajectory by means of a brief 
motorcycle “vroom.” This acoustic cue is both noticeable and subtle; though its 
incongruity generates humor, it is undercut and partly disguised by the ignition of 
Andy’s car engine, as he prepares to speed away. On the face of it, the incongruous 
motorcycle noise finds its raison d’etre in its creation of comic effect. But in 
Chappell and To’s hands, it presages a strand of plot action yet to emerge. 




...and hurls it from the vehicle. ... 


... Later, Andy discovers the amulet in the 
back seat of his car. ... 



... The persistent pendant is underscored by 
the growl of a motorcycle engine. 

As Andy comes to realize that he is attracted to Kinki, a love rival appears in the 
form of Roger (Raymond Wong), a seductive young biker whose motorcycle 












Needing You...\ Handsome biker Roger 
(Raymond Wong) vies for Kinki’s affections. ... 


impresses the lovelorn woman. In a futile effort to compete, Andy decides to buy a 
motorcycle of his own. The amulet and the motorcycle, linked acoustically earlier 
in the film, now become explicitly interlinked: as we hear Andy instructing a 
bewildered assistant to find him a motorcycle, Johnnie To’s camera lingers on a 
close-up of the amulet. The following elliptical cut presents sensuous close-ups of 
Andy’s new machine. (As Andy mounts the vehicle, To self-consciously alludes to 
Lau’s heroic motorcyclist in A Moment of Romance / Tinjoekjau cing (1990)—a 
hit movie produced by To. He then tartly punctures the allusion, as Andy, without 
having put the vehicle in motion, crashes to the ground.) Both the amulet and 
motorcycle motifs are crucial to the climactic romantic union. Reconciled with his 
car, Andy races to prevent Kinki from marrying Roger. When his car splutters to a 
halt, Andy clutches the lucky amulet in desperation. As if by divination, a 
mysterious motorcyclist arrives and offers Andy a ride, preparing the way for the 
anticipated romantic closure (and cuing another pungent reference to A Moment 
of Romance). 



... Once again, Andy is assailed by the 
annulet. ... 


_lohnnie To links the amulet and 

motorcycle motifs both sonically and with a 
visual cut... 




...to Andy’s new motorcycle. 


...A mysterious motorcyclist comes to 
Andy’s aid. 


Here again the aesthetic of acoustic foreshadowing is given full play. The first 
appearance of the incongruous motorcycle noise adumbrates, in oblique but 
meaningful fashion, a major plotline to come. At the same time, meshing these two 
motifs is an entirely apt postsynching maneuver. Both the amulet and the 
motorcycle become inextricably linked as the narrative develops, integrally 
advancing the romance plot. As in our previous examples, the sound track of 
Needing You... comes forward as a communicative narrational device. It tacitly 
prepares forthcoming action (nothing narratively or visually augurs the motorcycle 
motif until Roger first enters the action) and hints at imbricated motifs that will 
resolve the fate-driven plot. The practice of anticipatory cueing at once bolsters 
formal unity and enriches narrative motifs. 

Implicit in the foregoing examples is the primacy of the overall artwork. Though 
Chappell prepares sounds reel-by-reel, he subsumes discrete cues to the total 
narrative and visual structure. Sounds resurface across the entire film. They look 
forward to impending action. Chappell and To’s proclivity for anticipatory sound 
reflects this concern with the global story canvas. Moreover, such anticipatory 
tactics may plausibly be traced to the practice of large-scale postsynching. 
Presented with a more or less complete suite of images, the sound designer can 
map sonic effects across the entire composition of the work. This advantage is 




harder to obtain through direct sound recording alone, partly because sync sound 
does not deliver noises that are naturally strategic and patterned. [37] [open 
endnotes in new window] Sync-sound films are also more likely to deploy music 
rather than sound effects to pattern the acoustic field, rolling out leitmotifs in lieu 
of non-musical sounds. By contrast, To and Chappell can plant and pattern sounds 
that range across the whole structure, thereby augmenting the film’s formal 
integrity. [38] Moreover, their anticipatory cues reward repeat audio-viewings, 
since these cues’ communicative function becomes evident only in retrospect. Like 
To’s multifaceted visual tactics, his films’ sound tracks reveal their intricacies 
progressively upon repeat exposure. 



Turn Left, Turn Right John (Takeshi ... Ruby (Terri Kwan) grows curious when 

Kaneshiro) admits Ruby into his apartment. John obsesses over a crumpled leaf of 

paper. ... 






... In the adjacent apartment, Ruby’s ...as she spots a similar scrap of paper. ... 

curiosity deepens... 



... Ruby slams the door as she leaves John’s 
apartment, and the noise transmutes into a 
thunder tremble. 

We have seen that To and Chappell utilize a sonic maneuver, the tacit anticipatory 
cue, for a variety of ends—to evoke humor, presage plot twists, and amplify motifs. 
This principle emerges as a recurrent acoustic trait in To’s films with Chappell. A 
kindred tendency is equally distinctive. Here individual chunks of sound (as 
distinct from a strategic use of sound) are mined for a range of denotative, 
thematic, and expressive effects. Consider this characteristic example. Partway 
through Turn Left , Turn Right, a fast-food waitress named Ruby (Terri Kwan) 
delivers a meal to a downtown apartment occupied by a new customer, John 
(Takeshi Kaneshiro). Instantly Ruby is smitten with John. She notices his 
preoccupation with a slip of paper, on which is scrawled an illegible telephone 
number. Reluctantly parting from John, Ruby calls at a neighboring apartment 
where she encounters Eve (Gigi Leung) and spots a scrap of paper similar to the 
one in John’s apartment. A facial close-up signals that Ruby fathoms the situation 
































Johnnie To directed the final segment of 
Triangle (2007), employing Milkyway repertory 
players. 


—John and Eve, unaware that they share an apartment block, are romantic agents 
separated by fate. (The bits of paper, exchanged earlier between John and Eve, 
were ineluctably defaced in a thunderstorm.) Rather than reunite the central 
protagonists, Ruby conspires to keep them apart and advises Eve to abandon her 
futile search for John. 

The noteworthy use of sound occurs at the hinge of these two encounters. Ruby 
retreats from John’s apartment, snapping the door shut. Naturalistic sounds of the 
slamming door bleed into a low thunder rumble, which lacks naturalistic 
motivation (an exterior establishing shot shows a temperate climate). In addition, 
the incongruous thunderclap is cut short by an overlapping sound—that of Eve, 
suffering from flu, coughing infirmly. Chappell and To, therefore, fuse three 
distinct sounds into a single acoustic cue. What is the significance of this fleeting 
yet distinctive block of sounds? As often in To’s films, the solitary cue is assigned a 
host of tasks. Most basically, it is pressed into denotative service, designating the 
clunk of the door. More thematically expressive is the pregnant thunder tremble 
sandwiched at the heart of the three-part cue. In foregoing scenes, To establishes 
the thunderclap as a repeated diegetic trope, connoting the kismet that misdirects 
the protagonists’ trajectories. This acoustic cue thereby serves a motivic and 
thematic function, elaborating a sonic device woven into other phases of the film. 
[39] 

Then there is a commentative function. The thunderclap animates the pathetic 
fallacy, portending the dramatic tumult that Ruby will produce in the fate of the 
romantic protagonists. (This aural cue thus also serves as an anticipatory device, 
priming impending action.) Metaphorical use of inclement weather is a staple of 
melodrama, but To undercuts this generic cliche by introducing a sonic non 
sequitur. By adding Eve’s cough into the welter, the narration defuses a timeworn 
device and furnishes a neat sonic segue between scenes. Moreover, it creates 
acoustic linkage between the characters, hinting at their impending entanglement. 
Tethered to Ruby, the malignant low rumble converges with vocal sounds 
produced by Eve, whose future happiness the waitress jeopardizes. The brevity of 
this cue ensures that it works upon our attention in unobtrusive fashion. Yet, on 
closer inspection, it is laden with an array of meanings that shapes the viewer’s 
uptake in numerous ways. From the tabula rasa of postsync invention, To and 
Chappell sculpt an isolated sound cue and invest it with manifold significance. 

Two tendencies in this sequence are worth highlighting, since they constitute 
enduring sonic principles in To’s aesthetic program. First is To’s fondness for the 
hybrid cue, a discrete sonic chunk comprised of two or more sounds. In Turn Left, 
Turn Right, the deep throb of an open refrigerator merges into the quavering 
thunder motif. Later, pigeon coos dovetail into a telephone’s insistent ringtone. 
Triangle / Tie saam gok (Ringo Lam, Johnnie To, Tsui Hark, 2007) dissolves a 
thunderclap into a tyre blowout. In such cases, a solitary cue harbors a range of 
expressive meanings and affective functions.[40] Apart from composite cues, there 
is the single cue patterned and transformed across the work’s duration. A buzzing 
alarm clock provides the first diegetic sound we hear in Linger / Hu diefei 
(Johnnie To, 2008), announcing a thematic and motivic preoccupation with time 
(echoed in the film’s English title). Thereafter, the motif is sustained by a low-level 
rhythmic ticking, which in several scenes underscores music and dialogue.[41] 
Near the climax, a traffic collision leaves the female protagonist distraught, and a 
subjective rhythmic pulse envelops the surround field. This sound signifies the 
woman’s psychic distress, but it also elaborates the narration’s unobtrusive ticking 
motif. In an ensuing hospital scene, the regular beat of a cardiograph further 
extends and transforms the ticking motif. Undergoing formal and plastic variation, 
this motivic cue deepens in emotional tone and narrative meaning. 

These tendencies may be construed as economical measures arising from 
constraints. Racing down to the wire, Chappell exigently relies on relatively few 
sounds and assigns them multiple tasks. By reinstituting an aural cue at various 
stages of the film, or by assigning several functions to a single cue, he trims the 




time spent foraging for additional sounds. Yet the techniques we have outlined are 
not merely expediencies or shortcuts. They require ingenuity. Relying on fewer 
sound cues may abate time pressure, but it engenders a fresh set of aesthetic 
challenges. What combination of sounds can be effectively wedded? How best to 
array a sonic motif across the work’s components or structures? How to harness 
distinct functions to a solitary acoustic cue? What material and emotional 
capacities can be extracted from a particular sound? In their solutions to these 
problems, To and Chappell prioritize the formal integrity of the sound track. 
Melting sounds into one another creates a more or less continuous stream of 
sounds. Recycling a cue lends the overall work acoustic continuity and coherence. 
Chappell has remarked that “if one turns away from the image, the story can still 
be understood, almost like a radio play.”[42] Without losing sight of its 
responsiveness to the image, we might note that the soundscape has been 
constructed—crafted, sculpted, overlaid—as an object of interest in its own right, 
its internal coherence deriving largely but not wholly from the a priori unity of the 
image track. 



PTU : Music dominates sound effects as the 
PTU officers charge forward. 



Linger (2008): When Yan (Li Bing Bing) 
witnesses a traffic accident, her racing 
heartbeat registers prominently on the sound 
track. 


With music, too, the integrity of the sound track is paramount. The spotting 
process is completed by To before sound editing commences, and though no sound 
designer would merely fill in the silent interstices, Chappell takes pains to ensure 
that foley and score intermesh. As we have seen, he frequently recruits 
postsynched ambient noise to underscore and blend with the spotted music cue. 
More interestingly, perhaps, sonic integrity reaches its apogee when the traditional 
functions of effects and music are transposed. We have already noted a tactic in 
PTU whereby Chappell distends a musical note, ascribing it an ambient function. 

In the film’s climactic shootout, a band of PTU officers charges toward the camera 
in slow motion. Here To and Chappell let the music score carry the action’s 
expressive weight, minimizing the use of foleyed sounds. The anticipated sounds of 
the diegesis grow conspicuous by their absence. Alternatively Chappell affords 
ambient noise the expressive salience of music, as when background sounds in The 
Mission swell in pitch and loudness to intensify a moment of character conflict. 
Pledged to the integrated soundscape, To and Chappell combine music and effects 
in purposive ways, steering the spectator’s story uptake and emotional response. 

It should be evident that To and Chappell structure the sound track so as to tap the 
bimodal propensities of the audio-viewer. The acoustic space is organized to arrest 
attention, shape comprehension, cue expectations, elicit affective responses, and 
work upon our nonconscious reflexes. From a craft perspective, such effects are 
consciously-sought phenomena, though the means of achieving these effects may 
at times depend on fairly unreflective trial-and-error—as Chappell’s concedes, “I 
think a lot of my work has been quite intuitive.”[43] Walter Murch attests that 
editors “have to have an intuition about the craft to begin with...As much as 
possible, [we] try to be the audience.”[44] Storytelling, according to Brian Boyd, 
demands “rich psychological intuition and invention” from the artist, such that the 
storyteller becomes an “intuitive psychologist.”[45] Similarly, David Bordwell 
points out that filmmakers possess tacit, first-hand knowledge of the ways filmic 
phenomena affect perceivers. Put succinctly, “Not all spectators are filmmakers, 
but all filmmakers are spectators.”[46] Filmmakers’ reliance on intuitive and 
procedural knowledge ought not to imply a lack of artisanal skill, for such 
heuristics depend upon internalized craft practices, intersubjective experience, 
aesthetic judgments and the like. In more or less deliberative ways, To and 
Chappell have sought to exploit the biological endowments of the film viewer. 





Linger (2008): At the hospital, a cardiograph 
elaborates the rhythmic beat motif. 



Linger (2008): Searching for sleeping pills, Yan 
is startled by an offscreen noise. ... 



Their strategies are wide-ranging, activating both bottom-up (non-conscious, 
direct) and top-down (concept-driven, complex) processes. At the most basic level 
of perception are low-level, autonomic reactions, which To and Chappell trigger by 
means of auditory stimuli. An example already adduced is the amplified rhythmic 
throb in Linger, which palpably registers the protagonist’s shock amid a road 
accident. A pronounced rhythm and tempo here work directly upon the spectator’s 
physiology. In particular, these properties are apt to engage and regulate the 
spectator’s heartbeat, inducing a so-called auditory “mirror” effect. [47] Triggering 
an involuntary reflex, the auditory cue works to augment the spectator’s dysphoric 
experience in relation to a moment of dramatic crisis.[48] 

Linger exploits higher-order perception too. One sonic stratagem relies on the 
spectator’s working memory (i.e. her conscious mental “workbench”) for deceptive 
surprise. Ransacking a desk drawer, Yan (Li Bing Bing) searches frantically for a 
bottle of sleeping pills. She is turned away from camera as a rattling noise surfaces 
from an offscreen source. Startled by the noise, Yan spins around. A reverse shot 
reveals the ghost of Dong (Vic Chou) bouncing the bottle in the air. In a 
subsequent courtroom scene, Yan is perturbed by a male laugh emanating from a 
zone offscreen. To’s camera pans to show the source of the laugh: Dong. Presenting 
Dong in disquieting fashion aptly evokes an ambiguous ontology, but both scenes 
serve also to establish an internal audiovisual norm—Dong will be announced into 
the action by sonic means; that is, acousmatically (by sound rather than image). 
[ 49 ] With more or less conscious reflection, the spectator stores this narrational 
pattern in working memory. Following the courtroom action, Yan repairs to the 
washroom in distress, refreshing her face with water. Abruptly a deep acousmatic 
voice triggers the startle reflex (an instinctive, bottom-up reaction). Thanks to 
working memory, the spectator’s bimodal expectations are primed. As previously, 
the voice is de-acousmatized, but not as the spectator predicts—a reverse shot 
reveals not Dong, but a female lawyer (Maggie Shiu) striding into view. 


... A reverse shot reveals the specter of Dong 
(Vic Chou). 



... turns around to discover Dong’s Linger (2008): As she composes herself in 

apparition in the courtroom. the washroom, Yan hears another ominous 

sound behind her... 























...but the figure she faces is a surprise both 
to her and the viewer. 


By establishing and violating an audiovisual norm, To and Chappell solicit 
inferences, expectations, and other top-down processes. They encourage source 
misattribution, surprise, and wariness of a misleading narration. And in dramatic 
terms, To and Chappell deflate a moment of dread—an affective response that 
stems chiefly from an internally patterned network of sounds. These sonic effects 
demonstrate a sure-handed grasp of the spectator’s perceptual and cognitive 
predispositions. Far from presenting a mere facsimile of visual action, To and 
Chappell’s sound tracks press viewers to execute activities on a spectrum of 
cognitive complexity. 



At the climax of China coproduction Drug War 
(2012), Louis Koo is cuffed to the arm of 
Mainland actor Sun Hong-Lei. 


In the final analysis, Johnnie To’s films stand out against a local filmmaking 
context striving to emulate Hollywood practices and styles. Unencumbered by 
location sound crews, they display a freewheeling visual style reminiscent of Hong 
Kong cinema’s golden era (the 1980s period during which postsynching was 
standard practice). Virtuosity is no less evident at the level of acoustic style thanks 
to postsynching practice, production constraints, intuitive heuristics, and artistic 
ingenuity. A totalizing concept of the sound track also sets To’s cinema apart from 
indigenous filmmaking customs. Constructing soundscapes ab ovo, from scratch, 
To and Chappell achieve an integrity of effects, foley, dialogue, and music that few 
domestic filmmakers have sought to match. For the most part, moreover, To’s 
sound tracks have remained defiantly local. As Hong Kong filmmakers in the 
1990s strove to satisfy overseas investors and seize the global market, they 
resolved to steep the sound track in miscellaneous dialects and languages. To’s 
domestic track record and reliance on local funding (including financing from 
Milkyway Image) allowed him to flout this polyglot trend, at least until the 
imperatives of PRC coproduction took hold. Like most Hong Kong directors, To 
has forged Mainland production alliances in recent years (e.g. Don’t Go Breaking 
My Heart / Daan gyun naam yu [Johnnie To, Wai Ka-fai, 2011]; Drug War /Du 
zhan[Johrmie To, 2012]). Nevertheless, the China coproduction system has not 
drastically altered To’s production practices (the size of his sound crew remains 
the same, for instance, as does its division of labor), while To’s production 






Johnnie To embraced Mainland coproduction 
with Don’t Go Breaking My Heart (2011)... 



...a return to the popular “office romance” 
genre. 


techniques have so far retained their distinctive flavor. His success has enabled 
him to reject the industry’s drive toward sync-sound recording. Not only does 
postsynching distinguish To from his peers, it also enhances his films’ uniqueness 
by fostering creative sonic gestures. Liberated from sync-sound fidelity, To and 
Chappell go beyond purely referential synchronization to craft soundscapes of rare 
ingenuity and invention. 

The postsynched film adds luster to Johnnie To’s auteur status by pointing to a 
totalizing “vision” of audiovisual design. This individual vision is not undone by 
the collaborative nature of film production. “A director who doesn’t edit his own 
films,” warned Jean Cocteau, “allows himself to be translated into a foreign 
tongue.”[5o] Accordingly, although To grants Chappell creative latitude, he 
ultimately controls all stylistic parameters of the film. To’s concern to govern 
acoustic style by means of postsynching points to a larger preoccupation: namely, 
to recruit the technical resources of the medium into a purely “cinematic” form of 
personal expression. Chappell’s contribution is central to this enterprise. He 
discovers imaginative sound-image combinations, wrings a host of effects from 
individual sound cues, and marshals noise and music into a unified array. Then 
there is his proclivity to contrast sound effects against To’s narrational and 
pictorial gambits. Whereas To withholds story information, Chappell furnishes 
hints. [51] Silent film theorists fretted over the prospect of “canned theater,” of a 
slavish imitation of image by sound, [52] but Chappell avoids such pitfalls by 
providing the sound track an integrity of its own. In all, the Milkyway studio has 
sustained and enriched Hong Kong cinema’s tradition of postsynchronized sound 
editing. Johnnie To’s stylistic credentials rest on pictorial excellence, but his films’ 
sound design registers a comparably impressive achievement. 
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50. Jean Cocteau and Andre Fraigneau, Cocteau on the Film (New York: 
Dover Publications, 1972), p.104. 

51. Evidently Johnnie To also encourages his music composers to “go against” 
the image content, rejecting mickey-mousing and the musical “hitting of 
visual cues” in favor of “unpredictable” music-image combinations. See Ellis- 
Geiger, p.153. 

52. See Rudolf Arnheim, Film as Art (Berkeley; Los Angeles; London: 
University of California Press, 1957). 
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Deng Xiaoping on his visit to Southern China in 
1992, in which he famously asserted that 
“development is the absolute principle.” 



Local Hong Kong artist Ho Siu Nam’s Made in 
Xianggang, with its ironic articulation of “Hong 
Kong” in the Chinese Pinyin system as 
“Xianggang.” 


To work or not to work: 

the dilemma of Hong Kong film labor 

in the age of mainlandization 

by Mirana M. Szeto and Yun-chung Chen 

Due to Deng Xiaoping’s open-door policy, since the early 1980s the Hong Kong 
manufacturing sector has moved north to mainland China. [1] l ^pen endnotes in new 
window ] In the early 2000s Hong Kong film production followed suit. Ten years into 
the mainlandization process, the debate on whether Hong Kong film production has 
entered a new phase of production is now settled. We define “mainlandization” as a 
survival tactic to save what is left of the Hong Kong film industry after its long 
decline since the early 1990s. This tactic involves increasing co-productions between 
Hong Kong and mainland filmmakers, targeting the Chinese market. Today cross- 
border film co-production has become the dominant mode of Hong Kong film 
production—a shift from “made in Hong Kong” to “made by Hong Kong,” as Peter 
Chan candidly puts it. The new question today, beyond whether to mainlandize or 
not, is how Hong Kong filmmakers can continue to make Hong Kong-style films in 
the present condition of film industry mainlandization and neoliberalization. We 
have coined the term “Hong Kong SAR New Wave” (SAR is the acronym for Special 
Administrative Region) to name the collective effort of local filmmakers who are 
keeping this “minor mode of production” surviving and kicking (Szeto and Chen, 
2012). 

This paper analyzes the working conditions of Hong Kong film labor amidst rapid 
mainlandization of film production. In fact, it is the latest round of production 
restructuring. Hong Kong film production in the post-WWII era began in the 1950s 
as a studio system. It transformed into a mixed system in the 1980s, a flexible 
independent system in the 1990s, and then extended into a co-production system in 
the 2000s. In this continuous restructuring process, Hong Kong film production 
reached its heyday in the early 1990s, producing nearly 250 feature films per year, 
employing over 15,000 people, with nearly eighty percent gross local market share. 
Production then steeply declined. Between 1992 and 1998 overseas revenue fell 85 
percent. Local market share plummeted to 25 percent in 2008 (HKMPIA, 2010; 
HKCSD, 2010; Chan et al., 2010). The two-decades-long decline was blamed on 
assaults from copyright infringement, competition from Hollywood and other Asian 
countries, and investors’ preferring to park their money in more ludicrous real estate 
speculation than taking risks investing in film. These seem to be global explanations, 
but we also find more context specific and structural reasons. Our paper will focus on 
an ethnographic analysis of present film labor conditions, and a context-specific 
analysis of structural political-economy and geo-historical causes. 

The shrinking of the market and the exodus of investors since the early 1990s has 
had a direct impact on the job market and learning-training opportunities for Hong 
Kong film labor. Production steeply declined to 50 films per year in 2007 (HKMPIA, 
2010). Consequently, “a third of our labor was cut off!” director/producer Peter Chan 
exclaimed (Interview 1, 2008). Everyone’s career in the industry seemed vulnerable, 
both in terms of the pressures against quality production and the disappearance of 
jobs. 

















Jacky Chan and then Governor of California 
Arnold Schwarzenegger collaborating in an anti¬ 
piracy commercial commissioned by the 
Intellectual Property Department of HKSAR. From 
the late 1990s to 2000s, much resource has been 
devoted to combating film piracy in Hong Kong. 
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Director/producer Peter Chan, whose transition 
from local Hong Kong production to pan-Asian 
co-production has brought him extensive 
commercial success. 



The Hollywood Antitrust Case of 1948 effectively 
ended the vertical integration of movie studios 


With fewer jobs, many film laborers have since left the industry or continue to make 
film on a part-time basis. Driving a taxi while waiting for the next phone call from a 
producer is not uncommon among below-the-line film laborers in Hong Kong. Not 
only have producers’ calls become more infrequent, but the pay for each project has 
also dropped drastically. Film-making for fresh graduates today is made possible 
mainly by shoe-string budgets and unpaid film festival hopping. Such low-budget 
Hong Kong films, even if they are made, need to fight Hollywood and co-production 
blockbuster films for commercial screens. And if they get publicly screened at all, 
they get allocated to unfavorable seasons and time-slots and find it hard to secure an 
entire screening cycle. 

Changing production regimes: 
from the studio system, to the mixed system 
and then to the flexible independent system 
with cross-border co-production 

To understand the changing labor condition, we have to look at the changing 
production organization of the Hong Kong film industry in the last eighty years. 
Compared to Hollywood, it undergoes a similar process from Fordist to post-Fordist 
production, but in a much smaller scale. It also relies on a dense network of people 
instead of a dense network of firms. 

Changing production systems 

In Hollywood, major restructuring has gone on since the early 1950s. Over two 
decades, the industry transitioned from a predominantly Fordist mass production 
system to a post-Fordist flexible system. This was triggered primarily by two events 
(Christopherson and Storper, 1989). The first event was the anti-trust decision by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, which forced production studios to divest themselves from their 
theatre chain businesses. The second event was the rapid diffusion of television in 
the 1950s, which challenged the movie industry’s monopoly as a dominant 
entertainment provider. As a result, the film market became more fragmented and 
highly uncertain. This triggered the studio system’s vertical disintegration as 
investors and producers sought a way to spread the cost of uncertainties over to 
numerous subcontractors in the new flexible specialization system. This 
restructuring process led to a broad extension of disintegrated, flexible production 
systems, and a radical shift in the role of major studios. Studios began to function 
more as fountainheads of financial and coordination services for independent 
producers, in combination with overall marketing and distribution activities (Scott, 
2002; 2005). 

Our research shows that the Hong Kong film industry did not undergo serious 
vertical disintegration. On the contrary, it followed a non-linear restructuring 
process quite different from that of Hollywood. Since the 1930s in both Shanghai 
and Hong Kong, small independent firms dominated this early stage of the film 
industry, until the 1950s, when the Shaw Brothers’ big studio led the industry toward 
a new mass-production system. Newly emergent independent firms gained 
popularity again after the 1980s, when the standard winning formula of big studios 
gradually wore out. Independents came out with more creative ways to make movies, 
resulting in the Hong Kong “new wave” cinema and subsequent “second wave” 
cinema. Together they recaptured the market in the 1980s and 1990s, and trumpeted 
a new contemporary Hong Kong identity in the global film awards and scholarship 
scenes. Yet, studios did not disintegrate. They still co-exist with the independents, 
but they no longer enjoy monopoly in the film-making supply chain. 

In Hong Kong, the studio system lost its dominance after the emergence of the 
independent system in the 1980s. The Hong Kong studio system’s main 
transformation occurred with various collaborative production systems now based 













and theatres, forcing production studios to divest 
themselves from their theatre chain business. 
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By the 1950s television became a common form 
of entertainment, which effectively put an end to 
the dominating status of the movie industry. 
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Golden Harvest, an example of mixed mode 
production. 



The Wing-Scope Company, an example of 
flexible production. 


on different contractual arrangements with independents, pushing the scene into a 
“mixed system.” This “mixed system” includes satellite systems, director 
subcontracting, and major-minor relations that reflect different power relations 
between the studios and the independents (see Figure l). After the Shaw Brothers 
stopped making films in 1972 and turned to monopolize television production, the 
studio system officially ceased. The mixed system dominated in the 1970s and 1980s, 
the hey-day of Hong Kong film, when it took precedence in most Asian and 
Sinophone markets. In the 1990s during the decline of Hong Kong film production, 
further “flexiblization” was required for survival reasons, and the mixed mode 
further gave way to the independent system. 

In Hong Kong, the flexible independent system is characterized by highly networked 
individuals. Even though companies exist, these are often one-person companies or 
very small companies with less than ten staff. Networking allows them to organize 
around secured investment/funding in a very short period of time after a round of 
phone calls. Informal meetings among directors, producers, investors and 
scriptwriters are frequently held. No one knows which ideas will take off until an 
investor is on board. When the investors (usually more than one, due to increasing 
risks and budgets of film production) are on board, an executive producer is hired to 
line up the above-the-line crew, which includes the director, executive producer, key 
stars, cinematographer, scriptwriter, and art director. Then, a round of phone calls to 
all the below-the-line crews are made, and a whole team can be assembled in two 
weeks. Major above-the-line crews usually have their own reservoir of below-the-line 
people. 

The labor condition in different modes of production 



Studio system 
(1930-1970) 

Mixed system 
(1970-1990) 

Flexible 
Independent 
system (1990s ), 
extended to cross- 
border pro¬ 
duction 
(2000s)*** 

Production 

organiza¬ 

tion 

Studio highly 
controls supply 
chain. Studio 
controls capital, 
production and 
distribution. 
Studio-centered. 

There are three variations: 

1. Satellite system (Golden 
Harvest) 

2. Director subcontracting 

* 

3. Major-minor ** 

Fragmented 
production chain. 
Independent 
filmmakers do not 
own production 
facilities. Production 
depends highly on 
flexible 
specialization 
networks. Director- 
centered. 

Labor 

Contract labor 

Mixed mode (contract and 
non-contract labor) 

Flexible, non- 
contracted labor 

Example 

Shaw Brothers; 
Meiah 

Entertainment; 
Cathy Asia Films; 
Television 
Broadcasts Ltd 
(TVB) 

Golden Harvest; China 

Star Entertainment 
Limited; Universe 
International; The Sil- 
Metropole Organization 
Ltd.; The Golden Way 

Films Ltd. 

The Wing-Scope 
Company; The In- 
Gear Film 

Production Co.; The 
Film Workshop Co.; 
The Seasonal Film 

Co.; Jet Tone Films; 
Media Asia Group 


* Under the director subcontracting system, the studio subcontract film production 
to independent filmmakers. Apart from controlling the basic theme and the budget 
limit, studios remain hands-off, leaving hiring and other decision making to the 
director. 

























Meiah Entertainment, an example of contract 
labor production. 


** Under the major-minor system, independent filmmakers are self-financed, but 
they depend on the mother company (studio) for distribution. 

*** We will elaborate on cross-border co-production later. 


Changing labor systems 


Hong Kong film-labor practices follow a trend similar to labor relations in 
Hollywood. Even during the studio era, Hollywood studio production already 
pioneered a loose model of employment beloved by contemporary management, 
characterized by a shift from “company employees” to “freelance, franchised or 
casualized labor” (McRobbie, 2002:98). 


The key difference is that Hollywood has horizontal unionization to protect workers 
from exploitation. Guilds and unions play an important role is defining employment 
relations (Paul and Kleingartner, 1994). In Hollywood’s studio-dominated era before 
the late 1950s, contracted employees backed up by the support of a union were the 
norm (a Fordist labor regime). The transformation into a post-Fordist system 
(flexible labor regime) has had great impact on the unions and guilds since the 
1960s. There has been an increasing supply of new non-unionized labor because 
newcomers have been willing to break the rules set by unions and guilds to get 
ahead. The seniority system enjoyed by old union workers is seriously challenged 
(Miller et al, 2005). Moreover, smaller independent filmmakers and specialized 
suppliers are eager to hire non-union workers to lower cost. In addition, the increase 
in distance production, in which movie shooting is done outside Hollywood 
(especially in Canada), has created more pressure on unionized labor (Coe and 
Jennifer, 2004). Film craftspeople see their jobs replaced by Canadians, Mexicans 
and workers in Italy, the U.K., the Middle East, and even China and Thailand. 

Despite the existence of guilds and unions, the Hollywood labor market remains 
highly uneven. Winner-take-all is the rule of the game. The stars, director, producer, 
scriptwriter and cinematographer (the “proactive” or “above-the line” workers) 
garner most of the profits, while workers such as make-up artists, carpenters, 
costumiers, set designers and electricians (the “reactive” or “below-the-line” 
workers) earn much less and are more vulnerable to distance production. 



Students at the Hong Kong Film Institute 
receiving vocational training. 


In Hong Kong, ninety-seven percent of the labor force works within service 
industries, and according to local government figures, the film industry lies within 
this broad “service industry” category. Scholars have shown that in this service 
sector, the labor regime in Hong Kong has become even more flexible after 
deindustrialization began in the 1980s (Chiu and So, 2004; Chiu, Tam and So, 

2007). In the Hong Kong film industry, labor segmentation and the winner-take-all 
phenomenon is similar to, if not worse than their Hollywood counterpart. According 
to our empirical research, without strong unions and guilds, Hong Kong below-the- 
line film workers are more vulnerable than their U.S. counterparts. Roughly 
speaking, before the 1990s, below-the-line film workers in Hong Kong were less 
well-trained. They were mostly amateurs entering the industry through personal 
networks, except actors, for whom Shaw Studio and Television Broadcasts (TVB) 
provided training. 

Film workers often do not get paid on time and are subject to unreasonably long 
working hours, and that’s long been accepted as a condition of the job. But 
previously they did not have to wait much in between projects. Since the era of 
decline in the 1990s, however, even though both below- and above-the-line crews are 
now better trained—mostly in vocational and college institutions, ironically their pay 
is worse due to serious cost-cutting in production budgets that dwindle from film to 
film. Projects are harder to come by and workers have to wait much longer in 
between projects, which further weaken their bargaining power. Tightening budgets 










lead to decline in labor welfare (detailed in the next section). Bad pay and bad 
working conditions erode the previous trust between film workers and employers. 
Lower trust and worker morale hurt the efficiency and delicacy of film-making, 
which may result in lower quality movies. The downward spiral hurts Hong Kong 
film production both in quantity and quality. This has been reflected in declining 
overseas demand. 
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Decline of the Hong Kong film market 
in the 1990s 

When the return of Hong Kong to Chinese sovereignty was announced in 
1984, the industry rushed to cash in before 1997, and at first production 
increased significantly. However, gradually, increased diversification of 
platforms (VHS, VCD, DVD, satellite and cable television) allowed 
distributors to make a lot more from rights than before, pushing up 
demand and prices for regional video presales (Curtin, 2007: 68-70). 
Frenzied opportunism encouraged companies to hyper-produce at the 
expense of quality, and to tailor casting and content to distributors’ 
formulaic preferences rather than to audience and artistic satisfaction. 
Profits attracted intensified triad involvement (Interview 2, 2009) [2] 
fopen endnotes in new window! leading to poor production quality and 
conditions (Curtin, 2007: 70-4). Initial increase in production intensified 
competition for screens. The usual 120-130 film runs per year shot up to 
over 200, clogging the market with abundant poor quality films. The 
shorter runs made it hard for any good film to build reputation through 
word of mouth, and made it difficult for the audience to tell the good films 
from the bad. Frustrated theatergoers were pushed from cinemas and 
pulled by home distribution and rampant piracy, leading to box-office 
slumps for Hong Kong films—both local and regional (Curtin, 2007: 74-5, 
79). The 1997 Asian economic crisis merely intensified and prolonged the 
decimation of regional markets (Curtin, 1999). Consequently, Hong Kong 
film production declined from an average of over 200 to 250 films per year 
in the 1980s and early 1990s to 50 per year in 2007 (HKMPIA, 2010). In 
fact, the actual figure, as an experienced producer and director told us, was 
only thirty-five (Interview 2, 2009).[3] According to available figures, the 
numbers remain approximately fifty to sixty films per year up until 2012 
(HKTDC, 2012). 


This sustained downturn has serious impact on the film labor market. With 
limited opportunities, most film workers change career and move to 
television and advertising. Those who stay in the film industry try to 
concentrate on post-production and distribution and stay away from pre- 
production and production, because of the relative job security at the back 
of the production chain. According to both above-the-line and below-the- 
line interviewees, the survivors among film labors are often more hirable 
and tend to maintain greater a passion for film, meaning they are willing to 
take wage cuts. They also tend to be team players (they can work with 
diverse groups of flexible laborers), and they have a good personality (bad 
temper and irresponsible behavior will guarantee no repeat hiring from 
producers in this declining market).[4] Thus, from the individual worker’s 
perspective only such “survivors” can get a job. And from a craft or 
organizing perspective, the majority of crews, especially below-the-line 
workers, have no bargaining power in joining any type of production team. 


Although Hong Kong film history can be read as a constant process of 






restructuring in face of regional and global cultural, political and economic 
challenges, this wave of structural adjustments has happened in a specific 
political-economy and geo-historical context. 

The contribution of neoliberalization and 
coloniality to the decline of the 
Hong Kong Film market 

Global neoliberalization of governance has also occured in Hong Kong and 
China, leading to the “lionization of free market,” “deregulation” of capital 
and labor protection, outsourcing, state withdrawal from providing 
welfare, “privatization of social resources,” and “private property” 
ownership buoyed by credit financing (Smith 2011; Harvey 2005), 
resulting in greater disparity here as it has everywhere else. However, 
neoliberalization in China and Hong Kong has taken extra 
colonial/postcolonial and Chinese turns, resulting in specific impacts on 
the film industry. 

Neoliberalization as an important issue for the Hong Kong film industry is, 
however, not recognized as such locally. This is because Hong Kong’s 
colonial legacy has made recognizing neoliberalism as a problem more 
difficult. Colonial Hong Kong operated on a logic similar to neoliberalism 
after WWII. The Hong Kong colonial administration embraced “laissez 
faire” to give a non-democratic political system based in fact on “the 



Leo Goodstadt, former head of the HKSAR 
Central Policy Unit from 1989-1997. He has 
since written extensively about the governance 
and policy-making of colonial Hong Kong. 


partnership between colonialism and capitalism” a semblance of free 
competition and transparent market conditions necessary to attract global 
investments. The colonial “laissez faire” economic policy, then, allowed a 
“principle of non-intervention” to create a semblance of “boundaries 
between public and private interests” (Goodstadt, 2005:119,13). Thus, 
while most Western democracies moved towards welfare-state policies 
after WWII, Hong Kong avoided Western welfare-state interventions and 
developmental state protectionism (Szeto and Chen, 2011: 241; Chen & 
Pun: 71). As a consequence, neoliberalization in postcolonial Hong Kong 
does not have many welfare-state policies to “roll-back.” It simply 
intensifies and rolls-forward pre-existing neoliberal-like policies. What is 
new in postcolonial neoliberalization is the “roll-out” (Peck and Tickell, 
2002) of policies that actively assist in capital accumulation, which Mark 
Purcell candidly calls “aidez-faire” (Purcell 2008:15).[5] Thus, a transition 
to neoliberal governance is less easily recognizable to Hong Kong people. 



With Deng's promise that Hong Kong's 
prosperity will be guaranteed after the 1997 
Handover, much of the former colony's 
structural injustices have continued. 



Comrade Xiaoping looking right: the specter of 
Deng’s “reform and liberation” (Gaige kaifang) 
has persisted even after the leader’s death, 
marking the neoliberalization of China’s various 
industries. 


Moreover, so “successful was the colonial administration in making laissez 
faire and minimal economic and social intervention an integral part of the 
Hong Kong outlook,” no “political party in Hong Kong sought to challenge 
the legitimacy” of this set of doctrines before or after 1997 (Goodstadt, 
2005:122,13). Thus, the legalization and institutionalization of 
monopolies and procedural injustices that are trademarks of euphemized 
colonial governance trickily continue in large measure after 1997, allowing 
a rather seamless transition from “colonial” to “global” neoliberal 
exploitation on discursive and practical levels. This allows institutional and 
business elite more clout to localize neoliberalism through already existing 
institutions and discourses. Thus neoliberalism, instead of being 
recognized as a structural consequence of the 1997 Asian economic crisis, 
ironically has been misrecognized as a cause for further intensification of 
market deregulation, state divestment, and fiscal austerity in Hong Kong, 
leading to heightened social polarization and market monopolization. 
Similarly, the increasing dominance of Hollywood and the Chinese film 
market has to do with the neoliberalization of their enormous local markets 
(Szeto and Chen, 2011; Kapur and Wagner, 2012).[6] But in Hong Kong 
this is misrecognized merely as resulting from greater Hollywood and 
Chinese business clout rather than from long-term policies. 

We see a different picture. Hong Kong’s combined situation of coloniality 
and neoliberal governance actually intensified the decline of its film 
industry in the 1990s. Colonial cultural policy prioritized the interest of the 
departing colonial bureaucracy at the expense of local culture and cultural 
industries. The non-democratic colonial government insisted on laissez- 
faire non-intervention to protect itself from charges of state-business 
collusion. As a result it allowed Hong Kong’s most important cultural 
industry to dwindle unaided in the 1990s, forcing the industry to develop 
culturally unsustainable strategies for survival. 

Moreover, since Deng Xiaoping, neoliberalism has become the steering 
ideology of Chinese market “reform and liberation” (Gaige kaifang ) 
(Harvey 2005). The end of Martial Law in Taiwan was also due to 
pressures of neoliberalization and democratization. Since the 1980s, 
neoliberalization of the film market in China and Taiwan has unleashed 
regional competition that Hong Kong had so far been sheltered from. 
Severe censorship and state-controlled market conditions protecting Hong 






The end of Martial Law in Taiwan meant that 
Hong Kong’s film industry would begin to face 
tougher regional competition. 



Henry Tang, then Secretary for Commerce, 
Industry and Technology, signing the first ever 
Mainland and Hong Kong Closer Economic 
Partnership Arrangement (CEPA) in 2003. 


Kong film from regional competition were eroded. Moreover, neoliberal 
deregulation of the global film market allows increasing mergers and 
monopolization of film distribution and exhibition and the withdrawal of 
government protection for small national cinemas, causing bifurcation of 
the global film market into global blockbusters and small/medium 
productions from national cinemas. This has led to the collapse of art- 
house cinemas globally, making it difficult for Hong Kong’s type of 
independent, small filmmaking companies to access mainstream film 
screens, even with much critical/festival acclaim (Interview l, 2008). As 
one young regional producer explains, 

“Our market used to be twenty percent Korea, forty percent 
Taiwan, the seven million people in Malaysia was a steady base, 
Singapore too. Now Taiwan does not watch Hong Kong films 
anymore.... The other markets are all dwindling, except 
Malaysia” (Interview 3, 2010). 

While other Asian national cinemas with sizeable local populations like 
Korea and India can rely on the national market to survive, Hong Kong’s 
small population makes foreign market appeal a necessity (Szeto and Chen, 
2011: 254-5). 

Mainlandization or co-production 

Under such dire conditions, the Hong Kong film industry became 
desperate for ways to keep the industry alive. The Hong Kong-China co¬ 
production model is considered by most as a panacea. 

The Hong Kong SAR government is prevented from exercising more 
effective protectionist policies on behalf of the film industry due to its 
laissez-faire, free market ideology. The solution is to defer this role to the 
national government in Beijing, which has such policies in place and can 
extend its jurisdiction to Hong Kong businesses in the form of the 
Mainland and Hong Kong Closer Economic Partnership Arrangement 
(CEPA), effective since January 2004. The target of China’s policy is to 
assist Hong Kong and Macau exclusively to access the widely expanding 
market in mainland China. Such a policy pertains to several industries. 

With specific reference to film, CEPA offers a spectrum of preferential 
market liberalization measures extended only to Hong Kong and Macau 
but not to foreign countries: 

• Foreign films face a twenty-films-per-year quota (with an added 14 
enhanced-format films since 2012) while Hong Kong films face no 
quota. 

• Foreign films pay a 5 percent import tax and get a lower 25 percent 
box-office share (up from 13 percent since 2012), while Hong Kong- 
China co-productions, regarded as local, enjoy a 30-40 percent box- 
office share and waiver of import tax. 

• Only Hong Kong companies are permitted to establish wholly owned 
film distribution companies in China (The Telegraph, 2012; Szeto 
and Chen, 2011: 244-5; HKTDC, 2010). 

These policies privileging cross-border co-productions, act as pull factors. 
The declining local and Asian markets act as push factors. Together, they 
resulted in the accelerated restructuring of the Hong Kong film industry 
towards mainlandization. 











A new era of cross-border co-production between mainland China and 
Hong Kong film companies has ensued. This is what we call 
mainlandization, meaning that all film production segments, from pre- 
production, production, post-production to distribution, increasingly take 
place in mainland China. Hong Kong-China co-productions certainly have 
increased production opportunities, due to their ability to tap into the 
increasing number of deep-pocketed Chinese investors, who have made 
their first barrel of gold in other sectors of the booming Chinese economy 
and are now becoming interested in the glamour of film investment. 

Cross-border co-production also involves co-financing and profit-sharing. 
According to CEPA, co-production faces no cap on the proportion of 
principal creative personnel from Hong Kong, so long as at least one-third 
of the main cast comes from China. This is extremely easy to achieve. By 
categorizing only three stars as principle leads, having one star from China 
already qualifies a film as a co-production. Listing one more executive 
producer or executive director from China in the crew list also works. Thus, 
since 2006, almost half of the 50 “Hong Kong” films made every year have 
been co-produced. However, this neoliberal policy with Chinese 
characteristics is defined by a paradoxical coupling of selective market 
liberalization with tight ideological censorship (Szeto and Chen, 2011). 
Thus, although CEPA co-production deregulates the film market to allow a 
flexible flow of capital between Hong Kong and China, it continues to 
regulate the flow of ideas and of labor. 



Hong Kong-China co-productions like Peter 
Chan’s The Warlords enjoy a higher bargain 
power over the distribution process, allowing 
them to negotiate for a higher percentage of 
profit share in the Mainland market. 


Incentive is high for Hong Kong film investors and above-the-line film 
laborers to pursue Hong Kong-China co-production as a way out for the 
crumbling industry. A top corporate executive from Media Asia explains 
that before CEPA, Hong Kong film companies entering China “must go 
through state assigned distributors” and “cannot choose our own 
distributor.” Now with Hong Kong-China co-production status, a film gets 
“local treatment.” He says, 

“We also have the right to distribute ourselves or choose our 
own local distribution partners. ...This allows a company room 
to negotiate between a thirty percent to forty percent profit 
share, and the ten percent difference can be extremely 
significant for big budget films like Peter Chan’s The Warlords, 
which took in twenty million box-office in China ... and ... Lau 
Wai-Keung, Mak Siu-Fai’s Initial D and Confession of Pain ... 
which numerically pulled in close to twenty million. Compared 
to the thirteen percent to fifteen percent profit share of import 
films, industry leaders increasing opt for co-production with 
China” (Interview 4, 2008). 

The increasing significance of Hong Kong film having access to the 
formidable Chinese market is crystal clear. Moreover, China offers cheap 
locations and labor, along with a diversity of geographical locations for the 
selection of scenes and sites. Thus, big budgets pour into film-making in 
China and major talents all start exploring the possibility of 
mainlandization. Hong Kong investors and filmmakers suddenly find it 
imperative to capture the Chinese market. Ways in which the 
mainlandization of Hong Kong film production impacts on local film labor 
will be explored in detail in the following section. 
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A prime example of Mainland China’s state 
censorship: Painted Skin, a Hong Kong-China 
co-production, was initially banned by the 
SARFT because of its portrayal of “ghosts.” The 
film was later able to pass SARFT censorship 
by arguing that it did not portray “ghosts” (gui 
guai), but rather “spirits” (yao mei). 



Election, with its explicit triad subject matter and 
overt reference to Hong Kong-Mainland politics, 
is effectively banned in Mainland China. 


To work or not to work 

For Hong Kong film labor, this new and improved opportunity to return to 
film production has its dilemmas. To work or not to work in Hong Kong- 
China co-production films is often a struggle. We have documented these 
struggles below in more detail. 

Censorship with budget versus freedom of 
expression without budget 

The most common compromise that Hong Kong producers and directors 
have to face in Hong Kong-China co-productions is State Administration of 
Radio, Film and Television (SARFT) censorship. To qualify for Hong Kong- 
China co-production status, film scripts must pass SARFT censorship 
before shooting, and final cuts must pass censorship again to acquire 
screening permission. This implies that such films must tailor content to 
official SARFT parameters and even preemptively self-censor to avoid last 
minute cuts, bans and other release uncertainties. For example, a young 
Hong Kong director (Director A) tells us his dilemma in making a typical 
kungfu film under the co-production regime: 

“First, [co-production films] cannot show an assembly of people 
that might mislead the audience into thinking of them as ‘gang 
members’. You cannot show one kungfu master and pupils 
enter another kungfu master’s hall to challenge the other, [the 
martial arts challenge being a typical kungfu genre motif] 
because that is considered the behavior of gangsters. In any 
case, no assembly of people, no group fights.” 

“Second, [the Chinese authority] thinks that our film doesn’t 
have mainland elements, so they require us to shoot one-third 
of our film in mainland China. Moreover, we need to cut down 
on Hong Kong elements, so no Hong Kong police uniform 
should appear on the screen.” 

“I rewrote the script many times [to pass censorship], and when 
I did the third rewrite submission, they [the Chinese authority] 
want me to change a dialogue that is very crucial to my film, 
which I did a lot of research on. That’s the most interesting 
point I want to make, which makes my film different from the 
other films in the same genre [kungfu films]. It’s a brand new 
language that I really want to introduce in my film. But the 
authority insists that I change, and their feedback reads, ‘In 
China, this is the rule all along [the authorities have the right to 
change dialogues]’. In the end, I reached a consensus with my 
producer that this is but a low budget film, and if we cannot 
even have this tiny little bit of freedom of creativity, why bother 
shooting the film at all? So, we decide not to go for co¬ 
production. But this decision will make us suffer a lot, because 








the budget will be halved [due to some withdrawal of 
investment]. We will have to shorten the actual shooting to 
around ten days. The crews will suffer because we cannot afford 
to hire stunt people... so on and so forth. 

“Then, we discover that if we partner with a local ‘left-wing film 
company’ [pro-Beijing film company] in Hong Kong, they can 
help us deal with all the paper work. Through changing the film 
title, they can help us file our project as a separate new 
application... and get the permission to film in a month! That’s 
a miracle, because even though on paper it is a co-production 
film, there is no mainland element in it” (Interview 5, 2010). 

This is a lucky case, as Director A finds a “creative way” to both secure a 
reasonable—but still small—budget from Chinese investors in the name of 
co-production while also defying censorship through “creative paper work” 
with the help of a pro-Beijing film company. However, this case illustrates 
the dependence on mainland investment needed to make Hong Kong films 
nowadays. This new dependency forces most Hong Kong filmmakers, who 
insist on their freedom of expression and inclusion of Hong Kong cultural 
sensibilities and socio-political content, to go through similar struggles. 
From film labor’s standpoint, to not make such compromises results in 
losing a sizeable investment from China and thus having to produce a film 
on an unreasonably low budget. The latter option means everyone working 
on the film suffers tighter schedules and lower payments. This often means 
a compromise in quality as well. That is the dilemma for Hong Kong 
filmmakers today. 

However, not every Hong Kong director “suffers.” Some simply see 
mainlandization and the emergence of talents and the film market in China 
as inevitable, a given and even a good thing for Hong Kong film. Peter 
Chan, a very famous and successful Hong Kong director and producer with 
many successful co-production films selling billions in RMB under his 
name once, told us: 

“China has enough money enough talent and enough people to 
watch Chinese films, and with these three ‘enoughs’, it’s gonna 
become very strong... Then, Chinese film will become the 
alternative to Hollywood film.” 

“The ten biggest cities in China account for populations of about 
150 to 200 millions, that’s the population of Japan.... If you 
make Chinese language films with China as your base audience, 
you would be able to make films that continue the tradition of 
Hong Kong. There are still other ideas that... you have not even 
dared to dream about... in Hong Kong, because of location and 
budget. China is a big new arena. No matter where you make 
the film, it’s still a Hong Kong film” (Chan, H.S., Peter 2008). 

Thus, Director A’s dilemma is Peter Chan’s opportunity. Chan insists that 
his identity is still a Hong Kong director and not a Chinese director. The 
only thing that changes for him is that the film is not “made in Hong Kong” 
but “made by Hong Kong” (Chan, H.S., Peter 2008). 


Bifurcation in the labor market: 
winner-take-all versus wage-benefit cuts 


This co-production model allows experienced, above-the-line producers 
and directors to make it big beyond Hong Kong, often faring better in 
China. Their survival and success however, actually depends on sacrificing 
Hong Kong junior and below-the-line laborers as jobs migrate to China. 
This bifurcation between “above- and below-the-line crews” has 
exacerbated a “winner-take-all” phenomenon in the Hong Kong film 
industry. A gradual hollowing-out effect in the Hong Kong film-making 
community has resulted in the shrinking of the local labor market and the 
tarnished dream of upward mobility for young film graduates. 

As in other industries in Hong Kong, the shift of parts of the production 
process up north to China, which is part of a large-scale trend in 
outsourcing in search of lower production costs, means that investment 
going north will bring with it only the irreplaceable chief creative talents 
and labor functions that film producers cannot find in China. As a result, 
Hong Kong jobs that can find cheaper and comparable labor in China will 
be lost. Thus, below-the-line workers will need to take pay cuts and travel 
north to compete, or they have to leave the industry all together. It is now 
harder to find work in Hong Kong as large budget co-productions have 
moved north and small budget productions are infrequent and badly paid. 

Wage and benefit cuts for the section head 

A young production assistant remarks that many people have left the 
industry because companies begin to cut over-time pay, hire less people to 
do the same work and cut the daily per diem for jobs outside Hong Kong. 
Even when the head of each craft section was hired to go north, their wages 
and benefits have all been cut over the years, especially with increasing 
competition from their Chinese counterparts. Such cuts are rationalized by 
senior Hong Kong producers and filmmakers in the following manner, as 
John Shum explains: 

“Per-diem has been canceled for a very long time. Why? 

Because in the past, going out of Hong Kong to shoot is real [i.e. 
going to foreign countries other than mainland China]. 

Therefore, we have per-diem for that time. Today, we go to 
mainland China frequently, and if you ask for per-diem [every 
time you cross the border], then you are dead [because of the 
cost]. So, I’d rather not employ you [thinks the boss]. Then the 
person [Hong Kong film laborer] will have to choose to give up 
his/her per-diem, in exchange for continued work in mainland 
China” (Interview 6, 2010). 

In another interview, a boom operator describes the predicament of sub¬ 
contracted labor. These days, such craftworkers are paid a flat amount for a 
unit of work: salary, equipment rental, equipment maintenance and 
insurance inclusive. Due to their work’s “contract manufacturing” nature, 
they have to bear all the risks of production. Sometimes companies refuse 
to wait for the processing time to import equipment properly from Hong 
Kong into China and would like the craftworkers to smuggle the gear in. 
These technicians would rather not take such risks. If caught, their 
equipment would be confiscated. If hired in a sub-contractor role, they 
would need to absorb the loss. In addition to taking the risk, their unit pay 
has been declining from HK$5000 per nine hours to per fourteen hours 
(Interview 7, 2009). 

Job replacement for technicians 


If the section heads suffer cuts when they get jobs in Hong Kong-China co¬ 
productions, then their subordinates fare worse. They have no chance of 
getting hired in the new regime of co-production. As a lighting master and 
gaffer with thirty years of experience in the industry explains: 

“These days, when we compare the technicians from Hong 
Kong and from China, you can say that Hong Kong technicians 
are not as hard-working and not learning fast enough. 

Therefore, when Chinese technicians are willing to learn faster, 
and are much cheaper to employ, why would anyone want to 
hire any Hong Kong technicians [to shoot in mainland China]? 

... In the eyes of the bosses, if they can make you hire two 
[mainland] technicians for five thousand dollars, why would 
they spend thirty thousand to hire one Hong Kong technician? 

... [A quick follow-up question by us: ‘But the thirty thousand 
dollars Hong Kong technician has more experience, isn’t it?’]... 

Yes, he might have more experience, but the bosses won’t care 
about this. They just need to hire an experienced head [of 
lighting like the interviewee to lead the inexperienced Chinese 
technicians], and thus, the experienced [Hong Kong] 
technicians are considered dispensable” (Interview 8, 2009). 

Clearly, below-the-line Hong Kong film workers have limited chances in 
the co-production regime. They are lucky to get hired in co-production 
films at all. And they do get hired when it is actually a locally made film 
(with mainly Chinese investors), or it is part of a co-production film with 
shoots in Hong Kong, thus requiring a Hong Kong team B. 


Family and lifestyle issues in cross-border jobs 



Without per-diem and with the burden of a 
family, many below-the-line film workers in 
Hong Kong find border-crossing work in 
Mainland China less than appealing. 


Many experienced film workers are aged thirty to fifty, and many section 
heads have just started a family. If they choose to spend more time with 
their newborn children and young families, then going north to work on co¬ 
production films becomes a challenge. When the production is in Hong 
Kong, they can at least go home everyday after long hours of shooting. But 
when production moves to China, and the whole production period extends 
from one month to even half a year, which is a common situation, this 
becomes a serious challenge for “family men and women,” especially those 
with infants and young children. With shrinking budgets and fewer films 
made in Hong Kong, how can such film careers survive without the film 
labor willing to work in the mainland? 

An award winning art director explains: 

“Because I want to be with my kid, so I reject a lot of big budget 
co-production films.... If I take up a job, it often means half a 
year away from home.” 


“Apart from film making, I also work [as an art director] in MV 
[music video] production, advertisement, theater and music 
concerts. As many filmmakers also cross-over to do other jobs 
in Hong Kong [as an alternative to filmmaking in mainland 
China], they will ask me to work with them [on their non-movie 
platforms]” (Interview 9, 2009). 


For those who are single or those who have resolved family issues, working 
in China is still not an easy task. Cultural differences in language, craftwork 
conventions, food and lifestyle in general are not easy to cope with. Many 







local Cantonese-speaking film labors speak heavily-accented Putonghua. 
Thus, Hong Kong workers face difficulties communicating with mainland 
filmmakers and crews. Working abroad is difficult in general, requiring 
strong motivation and adaptability to cultural differences. To put it bluntly, 
the job and the pay have to be worth the pain. This is unlikely, except for 
the most passionate film lovers. As most young Hong Kong film graduates 
prefer relatively stable jobs and working in Hong Kong, many have moved 
into advertising, television or other media-related work. Since bifurcation 
in production organization is clearly disadvantageous for below-the-line 
crew, the Hong Kong film industry is facing severe succession and 
sustainability issues. 
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Weak unions with paternalistic overtones 



Members and stakeholders of the nine film 
unions in Hong Kong. 


The traditionally weak unions in the Hong Kong film industry further undermine 
labor rights in the midst of mainlandization. Most below-the-line interviewees know 
of or have experienced labor exploitation, and most agree that their unions are not 
doing much to protect their rights. An assistant director complains that their 
profession fails even to form a union due to their transitional status (aspiring 
eventually to become directors) and frequent change of employment (Interview 10, 
2008). Neither has affiliation with the directors’ guild ever proved helpful in 
industrial bargaining. John Shum, an industry leader who has been active in 
championing film-worker rights concur that although the Federation of Hong Kong 
Filmmakers is already trying to encourage its ten member unions to act-up, film 
investors have many ways to deflect the pressure of union mediation and collective 
bargaining. Investors can offer job conditions in a “take-it-or-leave-it manner,” 
because they can hire people outside Hong Kong and cut costs in all sorts of ways 
(Interview 6, 2010). Experienced film workers all express preference for work with 
Hollywood or Canadian companies, for they have better work conventions and better 
labor terms. 


Weak unions also contribute partly to the low status of scriptwriters in Hong Kong. 
Even award-winning scriptwriters cannot protect their script’s integrity from the 
butchering of directors, who often change the scripts as they please or according to 
producer or investor requests. Sometimes insistent big stars join in the script- 
butchering. Traditionally, the director-centered production system has dominated 
Hong Kong film production, making collective creativity difficult. The key function of 
a full and complete script is to act as an anchor to coordinate different parties during 
shooting. In Hong Kong, often everyone has to put away the script and listen to the 
director’s new instructions on the spot. Speaking to such circumstances, a boom 
operator explained to us the inherited weakness of the director-centered production 
system in which directors often direct without a script, thus increasing the cost of 
coordinating on the spot: 


“I have worked in the industry for thirty years, and have witnessed the 
decline of Hong Kong film, not due to copyright infringement issues, but 
due to the problems with the script. [A lot of times,] there is no 
discussion between the director [and the actors and crew] until the last 
minute before filming, because the original script was fake [disregarded 
or non-existent, just made up to secure investment]. The actors have to 
decide what to say in the last ten seconds. As site recording artists and 
boom operators, we just have to stand-by and stand-still. For example, 
Tsui Hark was making a big film with big, costly sets in mainland China. 
When the American producer came and found that he has no script, the 
producer felt that the whole film was unprofessional and he would rather 
lose a ten million contract by refusing to make the film than doing it this 
way.” 


“With a proper script, our job is much easier. Otherwise, we don’t even 
know where to put the microphone. The actor might suddenly decide to 
loosen his tie [due to last minute script change], then we will have to ask 
the director to stop the actor from doing that [as it will affect the 
recording quality of the microphone fixed near the tie]. The director will 
usually respond by saying, ‘Don’t interfere, let the actor perform 
naturally.’ But the film is a collective creation, our input is equally 
important. What if they finally decide to use that on-site recording and 







the quality is marred? Yet if the director insists, there will be many 
conflicts.... In the normal circumstance, the director should shout ‘roll 
the sound’ first, but nowadays, directors simply shout ‘roll.’ We don’t 
know what he really wants to roll [sound or film or both]. This will cause 
wastage of film negative. It [coordination through a full script] sounds 
like a simple task, and yet, since I entered the industry in the mid 1970s, 
sound coordination has not improved at all” (Interview 11, 2009). 

However, if over time Hong Kong filmmakers’ competitive advantage does not derive 
from improving skills and coordination, then “cost” becomes the crucial element 
when competing with mainland production teams. Hong Kong’s director-centered 
production system overwhelmingly concentrates power in the hands of a few and so 
it actually weakens the collective innovation capabilities of Hong Kong film-making 
as a whole. Only a few creative talents “in commanding positions” remain 
competitive within mainlandization, i.e. their skills are still in demand in the co¬ 
production regime. In our interviews with production crews above and below the 
line, there is a consensus that only four types of creative talents— producers, 
directors, art directors and cinematographers—from Hong Kong have market value 
in the co-production regime. All the rest, including scriptwriters are dispensable in 
the new co-production system. 

Compared to Hollywood, we assume that a stronger scriptwriters’ union advocating 
for better protection of scriptwriters’ rights is one of the important factors that could 
“counter-balance” the director’s power. With better protection, pay and respect for 
scriptwriting, then perhaps, more local talent would join the scriptwriting sector. 

The rebirth of Hong Kong film relies on having more creative scripts with local 
sensibilities and cultural content. Today, compared to the position of scriptwriters in 
Korea and Taiwan, scriptwriters in Hong Kong continue to be outrageously 
underpaid, legally exploited, and subordinated in the creative process. 

Unions in Hong Kong are still legally not granted the right to “collective” bargaining, 
an outrageous result of the postcolonial government’s reverting to an older colonial 
law after 1997, and union protection of film labor rights is still weak. Nevertheless, 
our interviews show that the film labor unions still play a critical role in protecting 
the rights of members, although in a paternalistic and individualistic way. When we 
asked the Executive Secretary of the Federation of Hong Kong Filmmakers on the 
issue of the lack of copyright protection for original scripts, he rebutted: 

“You register your script, and if a person steals your idea,... you can come 
to me to complain. I use my position to talk to the influential big 
brothers, and they will remind the person who wants to steal the idea that 
the script has been registered with the union, and it is suicidal to go 
against the union ... and invasion of human right is not right.... The 
original creator has to register the film title, and if the person wants to 
use the title without the original creator’s endorsement, meaning the 
original creator is not being paid yet, then I will not let this happen. I will 
remind this person that he took the ideas from a registered script and he 
better think twice” (Interview 6, 2010). 

Relying on his own reputation, influence and status in the industry, the secretary of 
the federation can settle disputes individually and privately. Since filmmaking is a 
shrinking industry, inevitably unions become weaker. Although these paternalistic 
and informal ways of resolving disputes is not ideal, it nevertheless provides a last 
resort to uphold limited justice for creative labors. 


Conclusion 



Notable Hong Kong “new wave” cinema directors: Ann Hui (top left), Yim Ho (top right), Tsui 
Hark (bottom left) and Patrick Tam (bottom right). 

Mainlandization—the emerging Hong Kong-Mainland China co-production regime 
targeting the Chinese market—provides Hong Kong filmmakers a double-edged 
sword. It provides badly needed capital and market for the revival of Hong Kong 
film, but it also turns Hong Kong film inside out. In some extreme cases, the only 
marker that can be used to claim a co-production as a Hong Kong film is that the 
director is from Hong Kong. 

In terms of censorship, content-wise, large budget co-production films need to be 
sanitized and censored to eliminate any hint or implication that might be taken to 
imply criticisms about the Chinese communist party and its institutions. Portrayal of 
the police and all uniformed personnel must be positive. Historical accuracy is 
dangerous since history can be easily read allegorically to imply suggestions about 
modern, contemporary, and present conditions of Chinese Communist rule. Ghost 
films and related genres are by default prohibited as they contain materials that 
promote superstition. Triad and violent films are banned or such contents are 
minimized as such content or style violates the central government’s policy leitmotif 
of “harmonious society.” All these censored genres and themes are in fact major 
genres and themes of Hong Kong film and have both local and global audience 
appeal. In contrast, sanitized Hong Kong-China co-productions find it hard to appeal 
to Hong Kong, Asian and global audiences. So long as censorship remains, one 
would likely have to make the difficult choice between the Chinese market and the 
rest. 





2011 Top 10 Co-produced Films 

Film 

Mainland China Box 
Office (10,000 yuan) 

Co-production 

Regions 

Release 

Date 

Beginning of the Great 
Revival 

41240 


2011.06.15 

Flying Swords of the 
Dragon Gate 

40882 


2011.12,15 

Overheard 2 

22073 


2011.0S.13 

Shaolir 

21661 

Mainland China - 
Hong Kong 

2011.01.19 

Let the Bullets Fly 

19570 

2011.12.16 

The Mural 

1B210 

2010.09.29 

Wu Xia 

17675 


2011.07.04 

Ail's Well, Ends Well 
2011 

16770 


2011.0131 

The Lost Bi a desman 

16220 


2011,04,26 

If You Are the One 2 

16010 


2010.12,22 

Note: Statistics collected until Dec SI, 2011 

Source : enbase Entertainment datebase 

©2012.02 ntG rou p Inc , 


www.entgrou p.cor 


Mainland China 2011 gross box office for Hong Kong-China co-productions. 



Director Ivy Ho and Actress Tang Wei 
collaborated in the small budget local film 


Even among the limited themes allowed by SARFT, the mainstream taste of 
audiences in mainland China and Hong Kong differ. Thus, mainstream blockbuster 
co-production films that target the Chinese market often do poorly in Hong Kong 
and overseas. However, with a heavily controlled quota for foreign films, the Chinese 
audience oftentimes has not much choice but to stick to visually spectacular co¬ 
production films. Ironically, the near monopoly of Hong Kong-China co-production 
films in the domestic Chinese market generates super profits and so continues to 
lure more Hong Kong directors into this mode of production. Like Hollywood, which 
is basically a local film industry catering to U.S tastes that just so happens to be 
capable of globalization due to U.S. cultural, economic and political clout, co¬ 
production films can survive terribly well as a local film industry catering to 
mainland Chinese audiences. 

Finally, the “big budget for big market” mentality is also squeezing out the space for 
middle-budget films, which since the 1980s used to be the dominant mode of 
production in Hong Kong film. The disappearing of middle-range budget films 
means the golden opportunities to train new filmmakers also diminish. These days, 
uncompromised Hong Kong filmmakers have to struggle with small budget films 
targeting the competitive international film festival market. Chances of success are 
made increasingly slim. 

With the changing ecology of the Hong Kong film landscape, not only veterans but 
also college-trained newbies face the “to work or not to work” dilemma. Either one 
works on very small budget local films, or becomes reconciled to play a small or 
compromised role in big budget co-productions targeting the mainland market. 

However, crises often come with opportunities. Reform-minded filmmakers are 
getting organized and starting to find third ways for Hong Kong film. A Hong Kong 
producer with nearly forty years of experience explains how her third way works in 
promoting Hong Kong local films: 

“If you make big budget films, you have to guarantee that it will make 
huge profits [in the Chinese market]. Then, you can use the profit to 
subsidize many small budget films. On average, we make ten movies per 
year, one film makes big money, three films break even, and six films lose 
money. The key is to make sure that it is the small budget films that lost 
money. In this way, you can nurture a bunch of behind the scene and in 


































Crossing Hennessey. 



Hong Kong-based actors are known for 
investing their own money to support local 
filmmakers on small-to-medium productions. 
Andy Lau, for instance, both invested and 
lobbied for Ann Hui’s A Simple Life (2012). 



Publicity still from Derek Kwok's Gallants. 


the lime-light film labors, and also nurture a good relationship with 
emerging talents and markets.... Sometimes, small films do become the 
next big thing.... As a producer, one wants to nurture the chances of 
discovering new talents and inventing new markets and trends” 

(Interview 12, 2010). 

More precisely, she said she sets apart one million U.S. dollars (7.8 million HKD) to 
support small budget films per year. She also assigns a more experienced producer to 
help the inexperienced filmmakers from Hong Kong. Using her personal influence to 
pull in resource and stars who are willing to join such projects for very low pay (as a 
way to show support for Hong Kong film), even these small budget local film 
productions can acquire more solid commercial grounds. Ivy Ho’s Crossing 
Hennessey (2010) starring Jacky Cheung and Tang Wei is an example. 

In fact, many successful actors like Andy Lau and Eric Tsang are famous for 
investing their own money to support younger and/or alternative filmmakers on 
small-and-medium budget films with no censorship compromises. In this way, quite 
a few award-winning small budget films were made. For example, two small budget 
films directed by Ann Hui, The Way We Are (2009) and A Simple Life (2012) have 
won best director (2009) and best picture (2012) respectively in the Hong Kong Film 
Awards. Young Hong Kong SAR New Wave directors also won best pictures in the 
Hong Kong Film Awards with such funding sources, such as Gallants (2010) by 
Derek Kwok and Clement Cheng, and Cold War (2012) by first time directors 
Longman Leung and Sunny Luk. We believe this creative financing and idealism is 
the backbone behind the Hong Kong SAR New Wave. [7] f open endnotes in new 
window ] 

All in all, while providing winner-take-all opportunities for stars, producers, 
directors and investors, mainlandization also destroys the diverse film-making 
ecology of the Hong Kong film industry, forcing films with local sensibilities and 
cultural content to struggle for survival on shoe-string budgets. At the same time, 
this crisis also calls forth a new rethinking about commercial-oriented film making 
in Hong Kong, and can stimulate a new wave of film-making that is more 
experimental and genuinely new (the Hong Kong SAR New Wave). This new trend 
will be a major focus of examination in the coming years and we will report on our 
industry evaluations again in the next ten years. 
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Jai Bhim Comrade: 

tales of oppression and songs of resistance 

by Catherine Bernier 
Part one: a visual essay 


For thousands of years a caste 
hierarchy has divided the Indian 
sub-continent into priests, 
warriors, traders and workers. 

Underneath are those who do the 
dirtiest jobs, the “untouchables”. 


The film opens by introducing the caste system. 


Jai Bhim Comrade 


Film title, “Hail, Bhim, Comrade” refers to Dr. 
Bhimrao Ambedkar (1891-1956) who inspired 
the Ambedkarite Dalit movement, ( see bio ) The 
spectators see inside family homes, important 
settings of the film, where memories of loved 
ones are enshrined in photos that hang on the 
walls. ... 



Introduced through archival images, the 
revolutionary poet-singer Vilas Ghogre ( see 
glossary ) calls for workers’ rule in Bombay Our 
City, ( see glossary ) His comrades sing 
passionately to their brothers and sisters, 
hoping to bring about workers' rule so that 
workers will have adequate food and clothing. 



... Vilas’ last words, “Long live Ambedkarite 
unity,” are written on the green wall of his 
home.This particular image presents Vilas’ 
family and wife. She highlights the sacrifices 
made by her late husband. 


EXPRES New 


Dalit singer ends life on a tragic note 



A fixed shot of the newspapers of July 5th 1997 
covered with bold headlines and a disturbing 
picture of Vilas' face and inert body show that 
the poet-singer has put an end to his life. 



The film goes back in time in order to find out 
what has happened in Ramabai in 1997. 
Television reporting clips narrate the events 
through “official” representations that show 
footage of agitation and police actions... 
























...actions detailed by Patwardhan's camera. 


Interspersed, Patwardhan's footage shows 
scenes of tragedy, like this group of women who 
grieve. 


The documentation of the Ramabai events 
starts with interviews with witnesses to the 
shooting, victims, and families of the victims 
who tell what happened to them. We begin to 
understand the tragic events as the film gives us 
access to witness testimonies. The director 
uses these testimonies to build and defend a 
case. 



The mother tells us about her young son... 


.... who died with his skull shattered. 


The “tanker theory” of the incident put forward 
by the police is this: Some of the participants in 
the agitated mob tried to put fire to a tanker. 
That led to the police opening gunfire on a 
crowd of people. 



[connect si 


[ttifellefti 



“No single shot connects the police actions on Later on in the film, an eye-witness monk ... whereas the tanker was over there. 

the left to the tankers on the right,” according to explains where the incident happened ... 

a citizen videographer's footage. “No bodies 

were found next to the tanker. They were all 

found outside Buddha Vihar and in that adjacent 

playground,” says a Ramabai victims’ defender 

at a Human Rights Tribunal. 

















Singers and musicians commerate him ... 


... His wife joins in the commemoration, as do.his followers and comrades. Shots of the 

crowd are interspersed with close-ups of 
meditative followers who came to pay their 
homage. 





Dr. Bhimrao Ambedkar 
was born in 1891 into 
an "untouchable” caste 
forbidden to study by 
Hindu orthodoxy 


“Long Live Ambedkarite Unity,” are Vilas 
Ghogre’s last words and a slogan used in 
Republican Party of India rallies. ... 


... “But it doesn't mean he has accepted RPI 
politics,” his comrade says later in regard to 
Vilas’ blue Dalit headband. 


A section on Bhim Ambedkar is introduced by a 
picture of him and captions explaining his 
history, ( see bio ) Dr. Ambedkar is represented 
through photographs, painted images, and 
statues in museums and in markets. 



The Ramabai victims are presented through 
recurring shots of their photographs used in 
remembrance celebrations. The garlanded 
photographs are important images in the film, 
and they are often presented sitting on chairs. 
Having seen them in homes before, the 
spectators can connect the martyrs to their 
family stories. 



Sambhaji Bhagat, Vilas' comrade, is introduced 
in his home. As he explains what probably 
happened to his friend Vilas, his narrative is 
interspersed and illustrated with ... 



... tragic archival images conveying what Vilas 
may have seen before he committed suicide. 










Gurbir Singh is another comrade who explains 
the different political groups and their 
relationship to Vilas... 



Symbols of class and caste struggles are 
emphasized in the mise-en-scene and 
contribute to portraying Vilas' activism and 
vision. 



A song explaining the story of Raghu is 
interspersed by workers' testimonies. Scenes of 
quotidian working life graphically visualize these 
musical intermissions. As we see workers at a 
dump heap with their feet sunk in garbage mud 
try to pull a truck out of it, the song calls for 
revolution to break the chains that bind them to 
the contractor. 

Go to page 2 of visual essay 



... including certain deviations in parliamentary 
politics that disturbed Vilas even though he was 
sometimes participating in RPI meetings to earn 
money for his family, notably for his son Milind. 



A martyr is followed to the garbage disposal 
site... 



COVlOlNMENT OK MAHARASHTRA 


REPORT 
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COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 

INTO 

DESECRATION OF DU. AMBlvDKAU STATUE 
VIOLENCE, POLICE FIRING 
ON ll Ya JULY 1997 


The Gundewar commission, meant to 
investigate the Ramabai shooting, concludes 
that the tanker theory was false, the incidents 
were unprovoked, ... 


To top Print version JC 55 Jump Cut home 



“In this land of plenty, why is food is so 
unaffordable?” sings Vilas’ friend and comrade 
revolutionary poet-singer Gadar, in his 
traditional make-up. 



... where the union book presents his work 
profile. 



.... and some of the evidence was manipulated 
by the police. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Visual essay (cont'd) 



Photographs of the tragic Ramabai events. 
Victims’ defenders see the events as the 
government’s message saying they should not 
protest, even though the statue of their 
movement’s father has been desecrated. 


Relations between different political factions are 
explained through the story of Sumedh Jadhav, 
Bhagwat Jadhav's brother. 


Influenced by the Black Panthers of America, 
the Dalit Panthers were formed in India to fight 
discrimination and oppression of the Dalits. 



While Sumedh Jadhav speaks, his narrative is 
visualized by showing the location where the 
events took place. This POV shot on the patio 
suggests a re-enactment of the scene, 
visualizing the how and where the violence took 
place. 



Women celebrate the anniversary of Dr. 
Ambedkar's death at a festival which attracts an 
impressive crowd every December 6th. They 
serve water and food to the followers and 



While Ambekarite martyrs, including Bhagwat 
Jadhav, are honoured, ... 



They applaud the statement: “We believe only in 
knowledge and the principles of Buddha: truth 
and non-violence.” 



... Jyotiba and Savitribai Phule, an inter-caste 
couple is presented, ( see glossary ) Here we see 
their portraits placed on chairs as a source of 
inspiration for the Ambdkarites taking part in the 
commemorations. 



The day after this Dr. Ambedkar celebration... 





















remove superstitious amulets. 
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... some angry upper-classes citizens of the 
area express their frustrations, expressing 
discriminatory stereotypes about the Ambdakrite 
Dalits. 


Atrocities against Dalits and Avidasis ( see 
glossary ) are committed every day. This board 
of a Dalit Human Rights organization presents a 
graphic overview of its activities and cases. ... 


... In contrast, a lauded Maratha speaker, ( see 
glossary ) a guest at a Brahmin conference, 
sees the Atrocities Prevention Act as an 
opportunity for lower castes to threaten higher 
castes and thus thinks that the Act should be 
abolished. 




Reserved “seats” for Scheduled castes and 
Scheduled tribes face important opposition from 
upper castes and classes. 


At a rally asking “seats” for themselves, angry 
Marathas fill the screen with pronouncements 
such as, “We are ready to participate in a 
bloodbath.” 


In 2005 in front of the court, two men announce 
that the police have brought charges against the 
Ramabai victims. 




At the door to their home, a mother and her 
children explain that seven years later, the 
police laid charges against the victims of the 
shooting. Earlier in the film, she explained how 
the police forced her to sign a paper with her 
thumbprint as they informed her in a confused 
way of the accusation. 


At a Chitpavan rally, ( see glossary ) participants 
drives motorcycles with placards depicting the 
sculpted body of the God Parashurama. The 
film develops this rally as a visual counterpoint 
to the Dalits by dwelling on the Chitpavan 
attendees’ rich clothes and abundant jewelry, 
which reflects social class and caste dynamics. 


This young girl wearing a Chitpavan cap sings 
the hymn to Vande Mataram (Mother Land), 
which highlights the intergenerational 
transmission of caste and its related culture. 


























Searching for a Rajput 
Bride for your son? 
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The group of Avidasis have often been 
displaced and dispossessed from their ancestral 
land. They make up a fourth of the Indian 
population along with the Dalits. Here they are 
represented in a demonstration.... 



.... while their songs are sung by comrades. 



Contemporary India has a metro-monial website 
to facilitate same-caste matrimonial matches 
between youth. It’s a Web 2.0 platform for the 
social reproduction and viability of castes and 
their social categories. 



The Kabir Kala Manch troupe ( see glossary ) 
performs on stage to raise awareness about 
contemporary caste discrimination and the 
status of women .... 



... The troupe goes around in streets to chant, 
attract the attention of people, and distribute 
flyers. 



Kabir Kala Manch discusses contemporary 
reality, such as liberal reforms like Lavasa City 
or the presence of multinational corporations. At 
this particular moment, their performance mocks 
international products flown into India. 



The troupe’s live performance includes 
screening TV ads of famous Bollywood actors 
advertising soap and whitening skin cream... 


... under the amused look of its young 
audience. 


... Sagar Ghorke sings verses such as, “With 
Rexona soap they whiten our face.” 


























The importance of skin color to caste is depicted 
earlier in the film with recourse to a mythological 
scene about a great battle in India. 



May 5th, 2009, in front of the High Court, 
lawyers state that there was no trace of LGP 
tankers in the police records, and that the 
shooting was not provoked by any threat of a 
tank explosion. Manohar Kadam is condemned 
to life imprisonment and he is conducted to the 
hospital. Throughout the film, his face is barely 
seen frontally. As he shies away from the 
media, shots of him present the shielded car in 
which he is transported. 

Go to essay 


To top Print version JC 55 Jump Cut home 


A young man wearing a BJP cap ( see glossary ) 
states he doesn't support BJP. How does co¬ 
opting the Dalits’ resistance to the Shiv Sena - 
BJP Hindutva project happen? (links to 
glossary) Which party was in power while the 
shooting took place?... 



The film ends with a frozen shot of an uncertain 
future as Sheetal Sathe's mother talks about her 
daughter and comrades who have gone 
underground, one of whom was arrested and 
jailed under the Act of Prevention of criminal 
activities. The mother wonders what kind of 
world exists when Ambedkar's vision cannot 
thrive. 


[ © I 


SOME HIGHTS RESERVED 


.... “What to do? All this is just about money 
making,” says this young woman interrogated in 
a crowd in Ramabai as people discuss the 
projected electoral results of the BJP-Sena, 
newly supported by the Republican Party of 
India. 


This work is licensed under a Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 2.^ License . 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Vilas sings a revolutionary song in Bombay Our 
City, calling for workers’ rule. 



His picture is garlanded as a martyr at the 50th 
Anniversary of Independence of India in 
Mulund, Mumbai. 



The singer sings this memorial: “Sacrificing his 
life/ He made his protest/ His body may have 


Jai Bhim Comrade: 
tales of oppression and 
songs of resistance 

by Catherine Bernier 

Anand Patwardhan, an internationally acclaimed documentary political filmmaker, 
released an epic documentary in 2012, Jai Bhim Comrade , on the Dalit 
(“untouchable”) struggles for freedom and equality, [l] (also see background 
information on Dalit struggle) Covering the memory of decades of struggle, 
Patwardhan’s fourteen-year long project and resulting film provide a rich and dense 
study of a socio-economic-political movement fighting against caste system with its 
discriminatory beliefs and atrocities. The Dalits and their comrades must confront 
police corruption, degenerate politics and ongoing repression. Throughout the film, 
the main thread of political organizing depicted comes through popular poetry, song, 
music, and street theater. This film explores and valorizes one of the best examples of 
cultural and political struggle today. 

The film opens with the tragic events of 1997 in the Ramabai colony of Mumbai. 
Overnight Bhimrao Ambedkar's ( see Ambedkar bio l statue had been garlanded with 
shoes, an insult that gathered together a crowd in protest the following morning. 
Upon arrival the police opened fire on the Dalit community, killing ten people and 
injuring twenty-six. The incident was subsequently covered up by the police through 
accusations that the community had set a truck on fire and that the police were acting 
in selfffifcfense. Vilas Ghogre, a revolutionary poetEhger who was featured 
protesting the conditions of city workers in Patwardhan’s film Hamara Shahar 
[ Bombay: Our City ] (1985, 75 min.), went around the neighborhood in the following 
days and acknowledged what happened. Four days later he committed suicide. He 
died wearing the headband of the Dalits, having written a note on the wall earlier in 
the day, “Long live to Ambedkarite unity.” Was this an act of protest, a gesture of 
disgust, or simply the exhausted burden of too great a pain? 

Jai Bhim Comrade opens with such events, which ultimately may never make any 
sense, to lead us to face the substantial issues that challenge the Dalit communities. 
Our heads are filled by the film with the tales and songs that echo and pay homage to 
this tragedy, inviting us to remember and rise up. “This barbaric torture, how can we 
watch this in silence?” sings Sheetal Sathe of the Kabir Kala Manch Cultural troupe. 
f See glossary for more background information on the troupe . Editors 
recommend that readers keep glossary open in new browser window 
while reading this essay.) Patwardhan’s response seems clear: we cannot remain 
silent and we must fight against what threatens to silence them. 

After completing Jang AurAman [War and Peace ] (2002,135 min.), a critically 
acclaimed documentary on nationalism and nuclear weapons, Patwardhan has now 
made a powerful documentary on the caste system’s injustices. Researched and shot 
over a period of fourteen years in Maharashtra f see glossary !. Jai Bhim Comrade is a 
veritable filmhlyssey which gives voice to the Dalits by following some of their 
singing activists and resistance groups as well as their martyrs and families. It is not 
Patwardhan’s first cinematographic encounter with this community. Bombay Our 









died/ The poet is immortal.” The chorus replies, 
“Poet Vilas Ghogre became a martyr.” 



Bombay High Court, August 1997, the 
Gundewar Commission: Bhai Sangare ( see 
glossary ) explains to the press that the police 
officer who ordered the Ramabai shooting was 
not only not yet punished but has been 
promoted. 



Followed by the police, Sangare states that this 
is a Hindu Raj (Hindu regime). Protesters shout, 
“Shame on casteist government!” 



Sangare and other protesters are being shaved 
as a sign of mourning. Others will be taken in 


City had previously dealt with issues of lodging and employment in the city, ( see 
Patwardan bio for more information and filmography) While Jai Bhim Comrade 
starts with archival footage from the end of this earlier film, in particular of the only 
known filmed performance of Vilas, it doesn’t so much act as a sequel to this earlier 
film but as a return to a thread that unexpectedly ended fifteen years later in the 
suicide of this Communist Dalit poet-singer. Inscribing his perspective within larger 
critiques of the socio-political landscape of India, Patwardhan engages a Dalit point 
of view in order to question Hindu visions of society and nation, visions his other 
films were also concerned about, especially when looked at through the prism of 
nationalism in Ram ke Naam [In the Name of God] (1992, 75 min.), and Pitra, Putra 
aur Dharmayuddha [ Father, Son and Holy War] (1995,120 min.). Rejecting 
religious bigotry, Jai Bhim Comrade accompanies its activists’ call for an order of life 
guided by secular and Buddhist principles of knowledge and equality among human 
beings. 

A thousand year struggle shot in fourteen years 

“It isn’t a war between us and the government, it’s a war of cultures.[...] 

Who gave officer Manohar Kadam the order to fire? Was it Chief Minister 
Manohar Joshi? Bal Thackeray? The order was neither from the 
government nor the police officer. This order came from the Manu 
Scriptures.[...] Our struggle is not for state power. It's not about wealth. 

50 years after Independence all we ask is that you live and let us live.” 

—Bhai Sangare f see glossary) 

Jai Bhim Comrade is an epic that tells the stories of a whole segment of Indian 
society by way of individual encounters and singular voices. The film starts with the 
tragic events of 1997, after which the filmmaker visits the Ramabai neighborhood to 
interview those who were present, to detail the police response to those who were 
injured, and to meet the families and comrades of the victims, who by then have 
become martyrs. Patwardhan begins a journey into the police and judicial system 
which will eventually result in a commission and fourteen years of court proceedings 
against the police officer who ordered the firing. The film documents and builds a 
defense, interviewing witnesses, recording testimony, and locating original footage of 
the events, all of which contradict the official police version. The police will 
eventually, seven years later, lay charges of attempted murder against those who 
were injured in order to claim that the officers had acted in self-defense. After a long 
process of court battles and appeals, the police officer is found guilty, but instead of 
being taken to jail, he is taken to the hospital. Police commissioner S.S. Virk explains 
this turn of events: 

“His bad luck is that he alone has been a victim of a system. So I feel there 
is nothing wrong in his being admitted to the hospital.” 

These events are not isolated. They seem to be a part of the innumerable atrocities 
committed against Dalits and Adivasis f see more information on Dalits ! . which the 
film brings to light and which are structured by socioSligious principles. As the 
film argues, these acts are inscribed in practices of untouchability that were outlawed 
in principle but not in actuality by the Constitution of India (1950), drafted by Dr. 
Ambedkar f see his biol . As Bhai Sangare declares in the quote introducing this 
section, neither these calamities nor their perpetrators are unique, nor are they 
exclusively contemporary. The scripted principles that underpin this culture of 
discrimination and its tradition seem endless. The film shows us the problems’ 
magnitude through exploring the systemic beliefs and principles animating caste 
discrimination, including the “female caste.” It does this both by filming plays put on 
by Dalit troupes, accruing critical commentary on sacred scriptures, and by showing 
political leaders’ speeches appealing to and dividing castes. Accessing people’s homes 
and work places, we glimpse in concrete terms the everyday practicalities and 
difficulties of being Dalit. The upper castes and classes are shown attending political 
rallies with immense pride, as well as interviewed on the fly in coffee shops, near 
colleges, and in the streets of well-to-do areas, sometimes speaking with unnerving 








the police van. 



Sheetal Sathe: A passionate song performed on 
stage mobilizes her audience to enact the 
wishes of the dead. Throughout the 
performance, she holds the blue Dalit flag. 



Deepak Dengle, Kabir Kala Manch troupe ( see 
glossary ) member, was arrested when the film 
was near completion. 



An everyday scene in Ramabai colony, ten 
years after the shooting. 


overtones of race war. Their unguarded and often contradictory comments betray the 
systematic nature of outsiders’ perceptions of Dalits. 

But the real story this film tells is that of the Ambedkarite resistance movement for 
social justice. Patwardhan presents stirring encounters with Dalit and Marxist 
activists and intimate moments with their comrades, friends, and families. 

Performers and charismatic orators tell the legendary stories of Ambedkar and of 
Phule f see glossary on Phule l as well as honor martyrs. We slowly familiarize 
ourselves with the Ambedkarite movement’s mobilization efforts in agitating, 
educating and organizing—especially through protest, street chant and public 
theater. A notable delight in the last hour of the film is the breathtaking 
performance of singer-activists from the Kala Kabir Manch cultural troupe. They 
present a fabulous repertoire of songs, staged and street performances that dwell on 
such topics as the contemporary effects of liberal economic reform, gender 
inequality, and the fallacy of beauty that rests on skin color. The film ends with an 
interview with the mother of two of these performers, Sheetal Sathe and Sagar 
Gorkhe, who had recently gone underground along with Sathe’s husband, Sachin 
Mali, and three other KKM members following threats from the police. Two of their 
comrades, Deepak Dengle and Siddarth Bhonsle (although the film doesn’t 
mentioned the latest) had already been arrested under the Unlawful Activities 
Prevention Act. One of the effects of such an ending is to leave us questioning what 
kind of world would shut down their vision. I can offer an update as of now: Dengle 
and Bhonsle out on bail. After almost two years spent underground, Sathe and her 
husband comrade Mali came out in public and were arrested under various similar 
charges on April 2nd 2013. On May 7th, four KKM members voluntarily courted 
arrest, and among these Sagar Gorkhe and Ramesh Gaichor were arrested. A defense 
committee has been organized to accelerate their bail and prevent their 
mistreatment, a committee on which Patwardhan is an active member. On June 27th, 
Sathe, expecting a child in the next month, was granted bail on humanitarian 
grounds by the High Court but the three other members are still in jail. 

Patwardhan’s long time doing research, inquiry, documentation and interviews has 
impressive results. We see certain participants grow up, like the little girls Samata 
(whose name signifies Equality) and Pradnya (Knowledge), the young and already 
singing daughters of a militant family. We see others die in mysterious ways, like the 
fiery orator Bhai Sangare. We see people forget. They forget the political party who 
was in power during the 1997 Ramabai shooting, and now the same party a decade 
later is asking for their votes. We see people’s memories distort over time, reshaped 
by contradictory narratives of the ongoing political situation that seems to leave them 
powerless. Over fourteen years, from 1997 to 2011, we traverse national and state 
politics. During that time the Srikrishna Commission’s report on the bloody riots of 
1992-1993 ( following the Avodhya events: see glossary! is acknowledged. We pass the 
1995 election of Shiv Sena (The Army of Shiva, see glossary !, led by Bal Thackeray 
( see glossary !, in coalition with the Bharatiya Janata Party ( BJP: see glossary !, both 
right®ng Hindu parties. In fact, the documentary shoot started a year before the 
BJP national government was elected in 1998 (it stayed in power up until 2004). 
These parties are hardly small players in terms of reinforcing orthodox Hindu 
nationalism. In the documented 92-93 Bombay riots, the Shiv Sena leader was 
blamed for organizing Hindutva ( see glossary ! forces to launch attacks on Muslims, 
as the lawyer P.A. Sebastian states in the film. 

The documentary provides us with footage of moments in some disturbing political 
rallies over this period. Scenes presenting the frenzy of some participants in political 
and caste-based rallies and their passionate slogans constitute a troubling aspect that 
shows the alarming force of fundamentalist discourse and its pragmatic hold on 
militants. It is frightening to see footage of Thackeray declaring to a crowd that the 
activists showing love to the circumcised should be shot with a stun gun. We are left 
abashed to see Narendra Modi, the so-called lion of Gujarat ( see glossary !, dressed as 
a god on stage introduced with words such as, “A lion never eats grass. He only eats 
meat,” while protesters outside claim he is a murderer and urge him to go back. 
Throughout the film, the intensification of Hindutva influence in Indian and 
Maharashtrian politics over these decades is tied with the Mumbai Dalits’ struggles 














for a secular social climate and equality. 



Invited to Mumbai, Chief Minister of Gujurat Protesters claim, “Narendra Modi is a 
province, Narendra Modi ( see glossary ) is murderer! Little Hitler go back home!” 

dressed as a god on stage. 


Samata and Pradnya, the two daughters of an 
inter-caste, inter-religion, inter-lingual, inter¬ 
state marriage. They are performing a song 
their parents taught them about social justice. 


Operating from within the movement, the documentary serves up criticism at several 
levels: against caste, religion, superstition, Hindu nationalism, the government, 
political parties, the police, and everyday perpetrators. An informative and combative 
assemblage, the film conveys moments of frustration and sustains indignation. While 
also enabling compassion, stirring hope of better days and strengthening solidarity, it 
acknowledges people’s struggles in a comprehensive manner. This film is not only an 
admirable work nurtured by compelling research. It is more significantly, a necessary 
film, a majestic piece of oral and poetic history revealing the disgraceful truths fought 
by this subaltern tradition of resistance. If some performances and vibrant moments 
are pure gems, the inspiring teachings of their resistance are stunning and these 
voices and melodies are haunting. In hope that revisiting certain episodes might 
provide some insights as to how the film succeeds in orchestrating such a journey, in 
the following sections I plan to engage in more depth some of the issues raised in the 
film, the enlightening words of its participants, and the art and labor of skilled 
storytelling. 



"Educate, organize, agitate!" 

“But those who got educated and organized finally compromised. ” 

—Sheetal Sathe of the KKM 

Bhimrao Ambedkar’s presence is immanent throughout the film. How do we learn 
about him through the film? Newspaper headlines and captions provide basic 
biographical information. But really the songs and speeches tell the story of 
Ambedkar’s conviction and transmit more significant knowledge. The orators tell 
these fables with great passion. And while some opponents claim he’s become a 
“God” to the Dalits, these speakers prove the opposite: Ambedkar disagreed with 
blind devotion and sought the growth of resistance. He was a powerful example to 
follow, a man who resisted, a man questing for concrete social and political power for 
Dalits. The statue standing in the market could represent the immobility of a figure 
from the past invested by competing contemporary meanings. Everyone is trying to 
take advantage of its mobilizing power, its political capital. Yet now Ambedkar is a 
statue and cannot respond to the politicians mobilizing his mass appeal for their 
purposes. What the Kabir Kala Manch singers call for is a renewal of his message: a 
real acknowledgement of and resistance to caste discrimination. In their final 
performance, which closes the film, they call for an awakening that takes his example 
in the form of concrete actions—very far from ideas of devotion and passivity. They 
call for a return to the “essence” of Ambedkar in indignation leading to taking action. 





At Chaityabumi, where Dr. Ambedkar's ashes 
have been interred, women re-enact his act of 
immolating the Manusmriti on 25 December 
1927. (see info on Dalit history ) 



Bhai Sangare's funeral march toward 
Chaityabhumi. ( see glossary ) When he set fire 
to the Manusmriti book, he himself caught on 
fire. Members of the community who came to 
mourn him explain to us the circumstances of 
his death. Even though only 50% of his body 
was burned, he died in the hospital twelve days 
later. The government had full custody of him. 
His wife and children were not allowed to see 
him. 
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To escape a caste system integral to Hinduism and to gain equality for his people, Ambedkar 
announced at the 1936 Yeola Conference that he would not die Hindu and called for a massive 
conversion to Buddhism. Along with hundreds of his followers, he and his wife converted to 
Buddhism in 1936. 




Dr. Ambedkar's statue. 


Vitthal Umap sings, “I born Hindu but I won't 
die Hindu,” honoring Ambedkar's speech at 
that conference. 



Shots inserted and coordinated with the song's ... shift to make an image of the Buddha 
lyrics, cut to its rhythm. We see the focal point clear, 
of bars in the window... 


From Vilas' story to comrades, 
martyrs, and family homes 























“My husband paid a terrible price for the martyrs. People pay homage 

with words. My husband didn't fear to pay with his life.” —Asha Ghogre 

(Vilas’s wife) 

Patwardhan’s film enters the Maharashtra Ambedkarite movement following the 
death of his friend Vilas and the Ramabai killings which provoked it. This leads him 
to the stories of the movement’s martyrs, of their families and to their public 
speeches and concerts of resistance. The judicial development of the Ramabai case is 
perhaps the thread the film follows the closest, as its journey through the system of 
courts punctuates the progression of the narrative. The thread's pace frames the 
contradictory function of the justice system itself. Patwardhan does not intend to 
map all of the Dalit factions and sub-castes or their active struggles, but he still 
manages to present an overview of the means by which contemporary Dalit 
communities transmit knowledge, struggle and legacy. By means of ethnographic 
techniques and activist strategies, we are constantly confronted with the political 
subjectivity of the Dalits through which everyday affairs are revealed as intrinsically 
connected to larger socio-political contexts. Not only does the film put together some 
tales of Dalit struggles but more importantly, we visit individuals in their homes, 
relating their memories. 

“Look at the politician setting off to Delhi, he'll forget the slum in the 

alley.” 

- chorus of a song 

Difficulties in maintaining unity, Vilas’ last wish, and the meaning of his choice to 
wear a band on his head are discussed by his friends and comrades. We meet young 
and old activists who tell the stories and principles of their organizations: formations, 
collapses, renewals. For example, the story told by Bhagwat Jadhav's brother, about 
the Dalit Panther stoned to death in a march during the 1970s, is complemented by 
archival images and contemporary shots of the locations where it took place. It bears 
witness to the violence which radical groups have faced from political parties and 
their militants. This story helps us understand the tensions between radical 
organizations and political parties, including the tensions between the Dalit party 
and activist groups such as the Aavhan cultural troupe, of which Vilas was a member. 
Some comrades explain the discordances, indicating ways that fissures within and 
between groups structure the struggle’s history. For instance, we witness several 
critiques of the political party that claims to defend Dalits’ rights but that remained 
silent on atrocities, triggering new mobilizations elsewhere. We hear mistrust of 
parliamentary politics from activists but also from victims, noting the absence of 
political leaders in court, for example. The danger of being “recuperated” by 
opportunistic political parties seems to be a persistent theme in the comrades' stories 
and perhaps also in Patwardhan's treatment of this topic. The filmmaker takes us to 
meet Vilas’ friends, who make allusions to his being ejected from the communist 
Aavhan cultural troupe after he was seen singing at a Dalit political function, and the 
challenge of maintaining a double identity as both Marxist and Dalit while also taking 
care of family obligations. Vilas’ unresolved dilemma adds another layer of 
complexity and pathos to his death. The sensitive interviews with his comrades and 
family speak to the contradiction between participating in a political movement 
struggling for society as a whole and simultaneously fulfilling one's family duties. 


Castes and class struggle 




Scene of labor at the Deonar dump, near 
Ramabai colony, where one martyr was 
working before the events. 



"Jai Bhim” (Ambedkarite Dalit) replies this 
worker to Partwardhan's question about his 
community. As this shot is held, the worker 
states his identity staring directly at the 
camera. 


“ [...] Communist parties until recently argued that this was not a problem 
of the “Base” but of the “Superstructure”. If the economic “Base” changes, 
the rest will follow. But things don’t happen that way. That's why a 
cultural revolution is required. So it is with caste, it persists! You can't 
wish it away.” —Gadar ( see glossary ! 


The poet Gadar wearing a traditional costume, 
sings revolutionary fables in Telegu and Hindi. 



Without his beard, Gadar discusses the 
contribution of Dr. Ambedkar on Indian society, 
the role of music for the revolutionary singers 
like him, and the necessary cultural revolution. 



Vilas attempted to bridge the gap between labor and caste struggles. The Dalit 
situation binds together the social discrimination of the caste system with the 
economic disenfranchisement of the worker as inherited states. Castes and classes 
are intertwined, whereby the transmission of the father’s profession to his family 
under a caste system, in addition to the gendered division of labor, has served to 
reproduce the working class for capital. Asking someone their “jati,” which refers to 
caste, is often answered by invocations of work or the profession a person’s family 
has cultivated. 

At the beginning of the film, we are introduced to the stories of the martyrs of the 
Ramabai killing and the lives of their families and colleagues. One of them has been 
working at a garbage disposal site. Both the worker’s story and the visuals exemplify 
the harsh conditions of Dalit labor. With the melody of Raghu, a migrant worker's 
story, as the soundtrack, we explore the landscapes of labor in the mounds of trash 
and waste. These dramatic images of the physically arduous and unsafe working 
conditions, as well as the difficult stories people tell about their struggles to fulfill 
basic needs and protections, show the intertwined relations between caste and class. 

We meet these young men, almost naked, explaining they are working twelve hours a 
day for RS73 (approximatively $1.50 US). They bare their injuries and wounds and 
show us how they work without protection. Even though the Supreme Court ordered 
the garbage company’s owners to provide them with rubber boots, the company hired 
more lawyers to appeal the decision. One indignant man states that before they 
created a union, two years prior to the interview, they didn't even have water on site 
and were rejected from restaurants because of the smell they carried from the 
disposal site. Even though drinking water is now an international human right, it has 
been an object of struggle for the Dalits throughout much of their history since they 
were traditionally thought to pollute water by contact. The conjunction between long- 
lasting socio-Sligious discrimination and the film’s particular illustration of 
present working conditions makes the image track even more compelling and 
disturbing. Because caste discrimination structures labor and educational 
opportunities, the Dalit are more likely to stay in particularly dehumanizing 
conditions of exploitation. The fact that they overwhelmingly make up the body of 
municipal “cleaners” or domestic servants, jobs associated with the perceived 
dirtiness of their caste, only reinforces social reasons for restricting their access. 


Atrocities and the film as a 
document of parallel investigations 













The policemen often appear in uniforms in small 
or large groups as they are surveying crowds, 
demonstrations, including celebrations to 
commemorate the martyrs. 
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k Nothing to prove 
Bhotmange's wife, 
daughter sexually 
assaulted 


In an interview filmed in close-up, the police 
officer monitoring the Atrocities Act says bribery 
often prevents convictions for casteist attacks. 
This image comes from a news report on a 
sadly well-known case of atrocity, the Khairlanji 
killings, about which Patwardhan asks 
questions. 



The film presents a series of portraits, notably of 
these strong women in their homes. The 
compositions show participants at the centre of 
their homes. 



• “The girl was found dead naked and there was no investigation on rape?” asks 
Patwardhan. 

• “That is poor investigation,” replies the Officer. 

The film makes reference to several atrocities that took place in Maharashtra, notably 
the Khairlanji killings, where a family of Dalit Buddhists were tortured, murdered, 
and possibly raped by members of another caste from the middle of the caste 
hierarchy. By way of a Dalit human-rights activist organization, we get introduced to 
a Mahar village and victims’ family members. Among them is a woman dressed in a 
red saree, who “can’t afford to lose,” as she states it. Her husband died in a senseless 
act of violence: he was cut by swords while defending a young villager under attack, 
and then the police left him to bleed to death in the station. Afterwards, his widow 
fought this injustice in court. The perpetrators tried to buy her silence, to which she 
replied: “I don’t want their money, I want them to be punished. Otherwise, what are 
they going to do next, crush us? When they got out of jail, they were celebrating with 
fire crackers.” 

Some of the atrocities Dalits regularly face include murder, kidnapping, sexual and 
physical assault, parading naked women, torching dwellings, and tainting water wells 
with feces. As the film states in captions, “According to official government figures, 
on an average two Dalits are killed and three raped every day across India.” The 1989 
Prevention of Atrocities Act was meant to punish acts of violence, intimidations and 
public humiliations committed against Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The 
act also includes a clause against the fabrication of false evidence. The problem is 
that the case needs to go before a court by means of a police investigation. Through 
this process, very few of the cases have resulted in convictions. To inquire more into 
this, Patwardhan goes to the police chief whose task it is to monitor the Atrocities Act 
and who states, caught on film, that it’s the result of money, that the rich can bribe 
the police and judiciary. 

By leading its own parallel “investigations” and documenting incomplete cases, the 
film shows how the Act’s nonHiplementation serves to create another set of 
injustices. Public reaction to this Act has itself been subject to political maneuvering, 
which has created the space for caste-based rallies to stir up resentment and claims 
of “reverse discrimination.” Indignation is used as a political tool to sway political 
masses, while individual perpetrators and systemic factors continue to operate. The 
failure of the justice system occurs at many levels and in many forms: poverty and 
social vulnerability meet corruption and a slow judiciary. 

The Ramabai shooting, the main court case we follow throughout the film, gives us 
the opportunity to take a closer look at the intricacies of a particular case. The film 
presents strong evidence of a police coverhf) and details incongruities, such as 
charges for attempted murder the police levied against those injured seven years 
after the events. An alternative inquiry provided by a documentary film can act as a 
weapon by relating truths rarely seen or spoken about in public. Needless to say, 
Patwardhan is reclaiming justice by leading these parallel investigations, and he 
operates like a public defender. This is a militant documentary committed to 
presenting the social struggle of the Dalits from their perspective. He explores in an 
“insider” manner the Dalit communities he sympathizes with before he questions and 
turns the camera to film the “outsiders” and their perceptions. 

Go to page 4 
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Different faces of oppression 



Frenetic Marathas at a rally praise Shivaji, a 
famous Maharashtra ruler. Political rallies are 
shot mainly through close-ups of the speakers... 


“If they themselves say that they want to clean sewage pipes, I can't do 
anything about it. They should improve and rise up.” 

—An unnamed young man sitting in a cafe 

Statements that people make unguardedly in the comfort of their own milieu act as 
evidence of the implied worlds that legitimate the thoughts expressed. A 
multiplicity of perspectives are implied by these worlds, and as the film explores 
worlds hostile to Dalits, it makes explicit how certain prejudiced statements derive 
from particular political and social contexts. The political and caste rallies are 
probably the strongest episodes showing these worlds in the film. For example, at 
the rallies and celebrations of the Chitpavan, a Brahmin caste, discourses about the 
strength of this group’s genes and other castes’ implied weakness abound. In a 
rally of Marathas proudly chanting slogans about their historical power, a man 
proclaims that he is ready for a blood bath, ready to fight for reserved "seats" or 
places “stolen” by the Dalits. Such well-documented hostility also frighteningly 
may portend what might come. 



.... interspersed with long shots of the crowds. 



“If you can open the mouth of a lion to count his 


“Today the upper castes rebel against the idea of reserved seats for 
Dalits and they talk about merit and how everything should be 
according to merit... and why should Dalits with less marks get into to 
college and why should they have reserved seats in government jobs 
without understanding that for thousands of years, Dalits have had 
reserved seats to be sweepers and clean the toilets.” 

—Anand Patwardhan, BFI interview 

Another discriminatory stigma operates through the affirmative policy of 
reservation, which seeks Dalit integration into the education system and the 
professional world, similar to the U.S. historical model of “affirmative action.” 
However, if the policy’s goal was the eradicate castes and notions of 
untouchability, the reservation system comes with its own double bind. As a 
compromise between Dr. Ambedkar and Mahatma Gandhi, the policy of reserving 
seats for Scheduled Castes and Tribes means that for many the same vector used to 
discriminate against them now serves to secure their education and public sector 
jobs. Many who are not of the lower castes consider this a form of unfair treatment 
equivalent to “stealing” places in school and places at work. Similar discomfort 
emerges when it comes to proposing women's quotas or ethnic quotas, where 
quotas are perceived as a temporary “positive” discrimination that doesn't solve 
the real problems. This effort at redress goes against a meritocratic sensibility 
according to which excellence should be the ultimate vector for distributing 
positions; but the meritocratic sensibility also does not take into considerations the 
conditions that might allow one to perform with merit. Quotas are supposed to be 
a temporary crutch to integrate vulnerable segments of the population by 
guaranteeing them a certain number of jobs with better conditions, better 
education, and new possibilities for participation in the social sphere. 

The unfortunate result is that Dalits often end up being known as “the reservation 
people.” As one young girl puts it: “we actually hate some of the reservation people 
and we don't feel like talking to them also.” While these policies ameliorate the 
conditions of large swaths of the population, it can also foster agitation insofar as 
interpersonal relations between the castes remain isolated and traditional—except 
for when it comes time to hire servants. Thus, without shame, a young man sitting 







teeth, you know you are a true Maratha.” That’s 
the concept behind this symbolic drawing from 
the group Chhava, an extremist section of the 
Marathas, according to a Dalit Human Rights 
Activists organization. 



A scene of the Bhagavad Gita played outdoors. 


at a coffee bar raises doubts as to the Dalits’ intellectual capacities, as does a 
Chitpavan learned warrior, a “respected” individual, who earlier in the film 
expressed the notion that the genes perpetuated in a caste determine their 
capacities for particular tasks. Through its spiral of interviews the film approaches 
the problem from different angles and different “worlds,” showing how religious 
beliefs are translated into social roles and positions to occupy in society. It is here 
that we comprehend the intransigence of the problem and the scale of the battles 
left to fight. 





Ambedkarite songs and qawali ( see A crowd gathered for this concert. 

glossary ^ 


Singing, sharing, remembering: 
performing activism 

“Recognize what happened, fight to overcome it.” 

—Vilas Ghogre, in a song about Marathwada events 

When Anand Patwardhan came to Montreal to present his film at Concordia 
University in November 2012, he stated that Jai Bhim Comrade is probably the 
most accessible film he has made and has drawn his largest crowds. When he took 
the film into communities, including the different areas where the film was shot, 
he said the reception was such that people were reminded of the movement at its 
peak. Through the transmission of the music the movement created, the film 
reaffirms its grassroots dynamism. It transmits a diverse body of poetry, songs 
recorded in the past and present, political slogans, and speeches set to music. The 
soundtrack traverses the epic distance between singing and discussing. In the same 
ways that epics do, songs function here as mnemonic devices allowing for easier 
memorization and transmission of these tales. In addition, the vibrant and spirited 
poetry of these songs, along with the deeply resonant voices of their singers, allow 
for privileged access to the celebration of martyrs and emancipatory figures. 

These performances can be linked to the traditions of folk theatre. Street theatre is 
an artistic, pedagogical, and political practice that has been used in subversive 
ways by activists combatting oppression, as well as by political parties for 
promoting their platforms in rural areas. Staged in a cinematic context as in this 
film, these representations are depicted in dynamic ways. Early in the 
documentary there is a dramatic enactment of the Bhagavad Gita episode in which 
Arjun questions Lord Krishna on his duties as a warrior and a prince. This short 
episode points to the divine scriptures as one of the roots that explain the caste 
system. The mise-en-scene transmits this connection between caste and religion 
with the liveliness of mythical representation. In contrast to this kind of reverent 
display, in a moment of street theatre a group of boys mimic the god Brahma. They 
are standing in the crowd, simply dressed and hooked arm in arm, pretending to 
be the multihffeaded god in irreverent mockery. Their explanation of the caste 
system to their amused audience constitutes such an efficient tactic with their 
critical narrative embedded in their performance. 







A scene of street theatre:“l am the creator of the 
Earth and creator of the human race.” “Says 
who?” “It's written in the book.” “I think you 
haven't read them.” “Illiterate!” 



Prabhakar Pokrikar, a poet-singer. 


Street theatre brings together such ritual with scenes enacting exemplary figures 
from the social struggle. The most salient example is the re-enactment of 
Ambedkar burning the Manusmriti (the Hindu book of laws) on March 20th 1927. 
Since the Manusmriti contained the principles enslaving both Dalits and women, 
Ambedkar burned it in symbolic defiance. This re-enactment, notably performed 
by a group of women, is a gesture of stating once more the necessity of eradicating 
its principles. The symbolic act of mourning the death of Indian democracy 
performed by Bhai Sangare and his comrades is significant as well. In a sign of 
bereavement, the protesters shaved their heads on the street in front of the High 
Court housing the Gundewar Commission, responsible for inquiring into the 
Ramabai massacre ( see glossary ). These performances of protest convey layered 
meanings as they transmit their message, beyond an exclusively literal discursive 
regime. The performances’ sacrificial aspect gives them a spirit beyond utility, 
while inviting collective action or participation. 

Poetics and politics of storytelling 

“The best speakers and writers come from us 

As for poets and singers there is a virtual flood 

A poet in every lane and a singer in every hovel.” 

—Prabhakar Pokrikar, poet-singer 

When selecting songs, artists, contexts and topics treated, the filmmaker structures 
a narrative. When a film soundtrack has interviews and discussions at home and 
on the street, political speeches and slogans from a diversity of factions, caste 
rallies and those of political parties, the resulting narrative takes on a polyvocality. 
This orchestration functions in tandem with the visual track, creating a succinct 
mosaic of sounds and shots. In the case of the various campaigning and rallying 
posters of the political parties that show images of the politicians, the soundtrack 
supplements those official images with socially and politically suggestive songs. 
This narrative strategy articulates the film’s critical function. The cinematic 
storytelling in these cases—story-singing— recreates a political context for these 
songs by animating their signification in a certain “now,” visually materializing 
their critique. The visual counterpoint of this narrative treatment also creates 
particular life for these songs, as refashioned by the filmmaker. Street theatre and 
songs of resistance meet, bridging the fortified powers of the specific with the tacit 
problems of the real. Critical propositions remain unsaid but are shown. 

The songs create spaces for “showing,” while the lyrics act as commentary on the 
moving images. 

“Listen to the tale of Mother India, people are hungry and depressed.” 

These lyrics from a song by Vilas are juxtaposed against the state of slums, of 
people sleeping on hard ground. Beside them is a shopping mall, that emblematic 
sign of a “reformed” neo-liberal India, with advertisements showing people smiling 
and dressed in western clothes over the slogan, “Shop, Eat, Celebrate.” Injustice 
finds expression in the contrast of “lifestyles,” and it is rendered explicit by the 
succession of images laid over songs with critical lyrics. These short sequences 
provide intervals where contrast of image and sound animates a momentary 
crystallization. 






An assemblage of succinct shots as Vilas’ 
song continues. The montage starts with an 
image of his photograph. He sings, “Listen to 
this Tale of the Mother India." 


People hungry and depressed. Vilas sings: 
“An unjust State/ The corrupt living in bliss/ 
Without a day of labour/ On the other side 
another picture/ Of this strange land.” 



“Shop, Eat, Celebrate”: the mall is a symbol Contradictions expressed by the song are 
of neo-liberal India. highlighted on the image track: a man 

sleeping out of doors under billboards that 
depict a young man thinking of a computer, a 
printer and a camera. 



Shantabai Gadpaile, remembering the verses of 
her deceased husband,... 


The film presents songs in segments, with only sections of lyrics and music 
occurring at any given moment. This creates an ongoing sound track that unifies 
scenes as tableaux as well as serves as a transition between different episodes, 
locations, interviews. The narration of events is interspersed with the song 
choruses, but we are not always sure if the same song continues from before. Such 
confusion suggests the idea of an encompassing hymn that belongs to everyone 
from the different milieus. The diversity of songs binds daily life to resistance. 
Protest marching songs are played over scenes of everyday labor. Songs celebrating 
martyrs are mixed with the obscene double entendre of qawali. f see glossary! 
Songs serve to bring a collective dimension to individual testimonies. Their 
performance puts forward “shared and collective” realities through which people 
are being called to recognize themselves. In protest songs of justice, protesters 
embrace shared words, thoughts, and political projects, singing them out loud. As 
Gadar the poetShger points out, music is a tool: we are using God's methodology 
to reach out to people. 

If songs performed on stage with musicians and in front of crowds may seem more 
flamboyant and attractive, I found the women singing in their homes strikingly 
affective. “Can I sing now?” asks Saraswati Bandose while she and Patwardhan are 
talking. We are in people’s homes, their huts, with their family members and 
photographs. “Away from” the organized movement lies everyday life, th e force 
tranquille of ordinary necessity, having work, feeding children, facing adversity, 
within the comfort of the community one has built. With charming confidence, 
sitting in her kitchen, Shantabai Gadpaile delivers these poetic lines: 


“Why should I join any faction 
I'm happy in my Bhim's hut 
Why should I pay obeisance 










... a dedicated Ambedkarite singer who 
promised Ambedkar himself he would sing for 
the movement until he died. The two men’s 
photographs and exchange of letters are 
hanging on the wall as a relic marking this 
promise. 


We are people of self-respect 

Why should I seek your leftover crumbs 

I’m happy in my Bhim’s hut” 

“A culture that defames its own mother cannot be the culture of this 
nation, cannot be the culture of humans.” —Bhai Sangare 

Sitting in her hut, wishing to sing and sometimes hiding her face with her saree, 
Saraswati Bandose speaks of having served her husband even though he was an 
alcoholic since her parents had chosen him. Discussing the “women’s caste,” 
Patwardhan then asks what would have happened if the Dalits had not risen up? 
She replies that her situation is no longer the case for young women, since they are 
educated and who would not tolerate it. The status acquired by birth through 
which you are meant to accomplish particular tasks and not deserve education 
connects with a world with feminist struggles. As far as women are concerned in 
the prescribed Hindu culture, the Manusmriti states that their status is even lower 
than the then “Untouchables.” The film thus touches upon feminist issues, 
although they are not central. Sheetal Shate sheds light on the gap between the 
official position, that women’s liberation is a good thing, and the complexity of 
implementing it in concrete ways as she sings, 



“The child and the mother’s stomach burning with hunger while 
husband is drunk. Mother goes and pick up wood for fire to feed her 
child.” 

These verses bring to life a scene of injustice we sadly recognize in Saraswati’s 
story. Furthermore, they bring forward the need to break the intergenerational 
transmission of patriarchy, a call for liberated women and feminist husbands. A 
prominent model here could be the coupling of 19th century feminist and anti- 
casteist militants Jyotiba and Savitribai Phule. Today Sheetal Sathe and her 
husband mirror this exemplary couple, as the troupe highlights this fact while they 
are inviting their audience to greet the two. How did Sathe become the woman she 
is? In concrete ways, she shares with us how she got involved in activism, got 
married and developed her new body of socio-cultural principles while her family 
members were opposed. 


Saraswati Bandose. 



Recently jailed and bailed-out activist singer 
Sheetal Sathe and her mother at home. 


As Patwardhan takes us to meet Sheetal’s mother, we have a privileged access to 
the revealing intimacy of the mother-daughter relationship, including their 
respectful divergent paths. After she explains how activism entered their family 
life, the mother's fears emerge. No mother can bear any harm done to their 
children, but she says her daughter lives for the world. 

“At every performance my kids are saying they will not take up arms, 
that they will change the world with songs and drums.” —Sheetal 
Sathe’s mother 

Political action: the urgent 
cinema of the battlefield now? 


“Should he ask us for a cinema of denunciation? Yes and no. No, if the 
denunciation is directed toward the others, if it is conceived that those 
who are not struggling might sympathize with us and increase their 
awareness. Yes, if the denunciation acts as information, as testimony, 
as another combat weapon for those engaged in the struggle. Why 
denounce imperialism to show one more time that it is evil? 


What’s the use if those now fighting are fighting primarily against 
imperialism? We can denounce imperialism but should strive to do it as 
a way of proposing concrete battles.” 












The tambourine is a symbol of the activist poet- 
singers. In the Sheetal Sathe family home, a 
tambourine is suspended over the goddesses’ 
statues. 



Despite her upbringing in a religious family, 
music and singing were the entry point for 
Sheetal into the Kabir Kala Manch, through 
which she turned into a political and cultural 
activist. 


—Julio Garcia Espinosa, “For an Imperfect Cinema” (1971/1979) 

Jai Bhim Comrade was shot over the period of the court cases following the 
Ramabai massacre: fourteen years later, the court decided on a guilty verdict for 
the police officer accused of giving the order to fire. Patwardhan said in an 
interview with the British Film Institute that he thought this would constitute 
some kind of closure. A couple of days later, he learned that the officer was out on 
bail and that further proceedings were pending. “What is the point in taking 
pictures if you can't do anything? It is trouble for you and for us,” says the mother 
of a young rickshaw driver, a man who had gone to see what was happening and 
died in the Ramabai firing, after she received news that the condemned officer was 
not going to prison, but to the hospital. 

The story is still to be pursued, to be continued. In fact, the events that forced 
Patwardhan to finish this film were the arrests of two members of the Kabir Kala 
Manch group under the Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Act. Others had gone 
underground as they had been accused of being Naxalites f see glossary !. For 
Patwardhan, it was a dangerous moment for the activists. The reality of their 
repression needed to be voiced; people needed to be informed of their struggle and 
what they were fighting for. The film is thus a communicative weapon in their fight 
for freedom since it documents a counterBrsion to the State’s accusation. 


Patwardhan has been engaged with the principles of imperfect cinema since the 
very beginning of his career. The majority of his films have followed a social 
movement (whether centrally or peripherally) through its protests, leaders’ 
speeches, encounters with oppressors, and organizing assemblies. In other words, 
the films have documented a “community” united by their struggle and fighting for 
change. Yet times have changed since films like Waves of Revolution and 
Prisoners of Conscience, when guerrilla cinema was still in full bloom. Screenings 
back then were clandestine and attendance illegal. The very act of watching a film 
thus became a political act. As Patwardhan indicates in his 1981 essay, the way to 
identify a “guerrilla film” was through its function in repressive society. By its very 
nature, filmmaking had become a weapon and all the strategies necessary to fight 
and evade the enemy had to be considered. Filming with hidden cameras, saving 
prints, spreading revolutionary messages through clandestine channels were all 
guerrilla cinema practices. The aesthetics of the film would be subordinated to a 
political goal as cinema was considered a weapon in a greater struggle. As 
Patwardhan states, when there is no space to express dissent, activists transform 
into revolutionaries. 


The situation around freedom of speech in India, with democratic spaces to screen 
these films and discuss these issues, is very different now from what it was then. In 
fact, even though there are now spaces to screen and discuss these films (albeit 
with censorship issues), the forms of oppression and the strategies of power have 
changed. The guerrilla filmmaker works at which level? How do you conceive of 
battle when the enemy lies with the people itself? It’s a war of cultures, as Bhai 
Sangare said, needing a cultural revolution, as Gadar claimed. The culture to be 
fought positions targets in a multitude of battles, as we see in Jai Bhim Comrade. 
More concretely, most of these many social movements and specific militant 
organizations are shown to be fighting similar cultural beliefs and practices. 
Patwardhan seems committed to documenting these concrete struggles in their 
singular commonality, to document particular contexts, persons, and events whose 
resistance points to larger communal problems. 

This film records a perspective that very rarely has a voice. Within India, 
screenings are being organized inside the movement and/or in the Dalit 
communities in order to disseminate knowledge of particular injustices, and 






perhaps even participate in the production of shared subjectivity. Relaying the 
speeches and the songs of these activists while they attest to the weight of their 
struggles, pointing to the battles left to fight, as well as hoping for better days to 
come, is one of the impulses driving this film. On many levels, the film attempts to 
construct an oral history of the Dalit movement through song and speech. The 
participants themselves act as relays of the past by conveying stories and songs to 
explain what happened. The film itself proceeds as an expansion of the act of 
performance inscribed in yet another layer of memory and transmission. 
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1 .1 would like to thank Thomas Waugh and Valdis Silins for their committed 
and remarkable work in editing this piece, [return to text] 
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Protest Demonstrators Take to the Streets in 
Kino-Nedelia 35 — the initial newsreel norms of 
Kino-Nedilia, the series born of the pre¬ 
revolution production structures in 1919. 
Malitsky’s take on propaganda is to turn to the 
concept of the “social imaginary” as a key. As 
described by Charles Taylor this is, in essence, 
“the ways people imagine their social existence” 
which collectively determine “the repertory of 
collective action.” These understandings are 
made virtual through representations — and, so, 
the cinema comes to be a key facilitator of 
them. 


“The revolutionary founding 
moments of a contra-Grierson 
tradition” 

review by Brian Winston 

Joshua Malitsky, Post-Revolution Nonfiction Film: Building 
the Soviet and Cuban Nations (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 2013). 274 pages. 

Post-Revolution 


The parallels between Soviet and Cuban non-fiction cinemas in the 
immediate post-revolution period have been noted before but seldom 
with such comprehensiveness and insight as Josh Malitsky deploys in 
Post-Revolution Nonfiction Film. He is concerned with the period 
from 1917-1928 in Russia and from 1959-1974 in Cuba. Usually the 
epithet “revolutionary” is used of all the films made under the auspices 
of the newly-installed governments of 1917 and 1959. Malitsky, 
however, makes a distinction by isolating the titles, by no means all of 
them, that were revolutionary not only in ideology and intention but 
also in form. Hence Post-Revolution rather than Revolutionary film. 



Dedicating a monument to Danton, Kino-Nedilia 
34: In the first moments of revolution Vertov 
found work in the newsreel, learning his trade in 
the Kino-Nedilia offices. “None of the 
distinctions now familiar to producers and 
viewers of documentaries were in place at the 
time Vertov began to make films.” So, without 


In fact, Malitsky makes a useful tripartite division of output during 
these years to see “revolutionary” film qua film as dominating only the 
middle phase. It is the meat (as it were) in the sandwich of “post¬ 
revolution” cinema. The ambition of governments and filmmakers 
throughout was to transform the citizen’s understanding of their 
individual roles as productive workers in the service of the revolution, 
but the filmmaking strategies deployed changed through time. In both 
countries, the films he discusses as being revolutionary in both form 
and content are the product of what might be called a middle, 
experimental, “revolutionary aesthetic phase” (1922-1927,1965-1971). 
These sought a film-form that, as Malitsky sums it up, “manifested new 
non-fiction cinematic languages.”[i] fopen endnotes in new window] 
This productive search followed an initial post-revolutionary 
“immediate realist phase” that used, for the most part, established 
newsreel techniques (1917-1921,1959-1965). And it preceded a 
“revived realist phase” (1927-1928,1972-1974)—in effect, a reaction to 
the failures of the revolutionary aesthetic as effective communication. 














prejudice to the fact that these “familiar” 
“distinctions” scarce hold up, Malitsky more 
specifically rejects that received opinion which 
sees the newsreel work of Vertov and Alvarez 
as being merely a preparation for their 
documentaries. 



Lenin, “The Brain of Soviet Russia”: As that 
series ran down in 1919, Vertov emerged as a 
skilled newsreel director.This film was the first 
step away from the newsreel done when Vertov 
started re-editing the Kino-Nedelia Archive — 
for instance into a short called “Brain of Russia.” 



Although these divisions, as Malitsky admits, are somewhat 
“permeable,” nevertheless they do powerfully unpin the case for 
Soviet/Cuban parallelism. The Russian developments were echoed 
across the world forty-years later in Cuba. In both countries the pre¬ 
existing newsreel production capacity was harnessed to the revolution. 
In Cuba this involved total immediate nationalization, with the 
founding of ICAIC as the first cultural act of the new government. 

Lenin took longer: production facilities were taken over immediately, 
but full nationalization of distribution and exhibition waited until the 
foundation of Goskino in 1922. The importance of film to the state’s 
revolutionary agenda, however, was the same as in Cuba. 

The initial newsreel norms of Kino-Nedilia, the series born of the pre¬ 
revolution production structures in 1919, are matched by a similar 
adherence to realist procedures in Noticiero Latinoamericano (1960- 
on). This gives way to the revolutionary aesthetic phase of the middle 
period, wherein avant-garde Soviet documentaries are echoed by the 
Cuban films, which consolidated the emerging international reputation 
of its cinema. Then reaction against this led to parallel returns in each 
county to realistic reportage and archival compilations. Post- 
Revolution Nonfiction Film convincingly lays out the argument to 
sustain this interpretation. 

Alvarez and Cuba 

The book necessarily sees Santiago Alvarez as a central figure in all 
these phases of the Cuban post-revolution cinema. Alvarez was a 
television professional (on the audio-side) at the moment of revolution 
and he was among the founders of ICAIC. He personally benefited 
from the support of Joris Ivens and Chris Marker as he retooled as a 
filmmaker, which he did so successfully that he was given charge of the 
weekly Noticiero from its inception. Some of this work, notably the 
newsreel roundup Ciclon/Hurricane (1963), first brought him to the 
attention of the outside world. 

His reputation was further enhanced by his experimental search for a 
more revolutionary aesthetic, which was exemplified in the series of 
internationally acclaimed shorts he made between 1965 and 1971 
—Now; Hanoi, martes 13; LBJ; 79 Spring Times of Ho Chi Minh; etc. 
Alvarez stated, 

“Cinema is not an extension of revolutionary action. 

Cinema is and must be revolutionary action in itself.”[2] 


Family reunited with a returning brigadista in 
Historia de una batalla: In effect the Cuban 
filmmakers were attempting to prefigure 
Anderson’s modernist concept of the nation as 
an “imagined political community,” one that is 
both stable but promotes change. Nonfiction 
film’s further post-revolution task was also to 
facilitate the coming of “ideology to 
consciousness.” The ambition of governments 
and filmmakers throughout was to transform the 
citizen’s understanding of their individual roles 
as productive workers in the service of the 
revolution. 


But, despite the foreign accolades, the films, especially LBJ (1968), 
came to be seen in Cuba as going a little too far. As Malitsky puts it: 

“too personally, too complexly, too rapidly, too 
kaleidoscopically. ”[3] 

The collapse of the sugar harvest in 1971 and the controversial 
imprisonment of the poet Herberto Padilla, as well as this growing 
realization that such experimentation might not be having the desired 
effect on the citizenry, occasioned a thermidorian[4] reaction. The 
revolution was maturing, and in response to changing circumstances, 
Alvarez’s films now came to typify a third-phase return to infinitely 








Returning the entrails to a bull in Kino Pravda : 
Certain “deployments” in Vertov’s nonfiction 
films used techniques which Alvarez was also to 
use at the same post-revolution moment: “rapid 
montage, photographic trickery, expressive 
titling and complex structuration.” 
Deconstructions — fast and slow motion, super¬ 
impositions, split-screens, extreme close-ups — 
did indeed penetrate surface reality in the name 
of revolution. The work of bread-making, for 
example, is marvelously conveyed by simple 
dint of reversing the process so that the 
sequence concludes with the laborious 
replacement of the wheat-stalks in the ground. 
For the Lumieres, reassembling a wall by 
reversing the film they took of its demolition was 
only a trick. For Vertov, such tricks meant 
defamiliarization— ostranenei —in order to 
explain “the bourgeois structure of the world to 
the workers.” 



Icebreaker, Lenin : 6th Part : In both Cuba and 
Russia, the films Malitsky discusses as being 
revolutionary in both form and content are the 
product of what might be called a middle 


less experimental modes. Consider the trilogy he made on Castro’s 
foreign visits post-1971: 

• De America so hijo...y a ella me debo /1 am the son of America... 
and I am indebted to it (1972) a three and a quarter hour account 
of Fidel Castro’s visit to Chile the year before; 

• Yel cielofue tornado por asalto/ Heaven taken by Storm (1973), 
two hours on Castro’s East European and African tour in 1972; 
and 

• Los Quatro Puentes/The Four Bridges (1974), 74 minutes on the 
Non-Aligned Nations meeting he attended in Algeria in 1973. 

Despite the zingy titles, nothing can disguise the fact that these offer 
only “long, static and frankly tedious reprises of Castro’s speeches.”[5] 

Vertov, Shub and the USSR 

Alvarez is often presented, with some justice, as a figure occupying 
similar ground to that dominated by Vertov in the Soviet Union four 
decades earlier. Malitsky’s tripartite division, though, highlights 
Vertov’s virtual disappearance during the third phase, after his 
experimentalism occasioned his dismissal from Goskino. This does not 
mean that, for Malitsky, the parallel breaks down. Instead, and most 
welcomely, he suggests that Alvarez’s role in turning away from avant- 
garde excess was played in the USSR by Esfir Shub. His pattern thus 
holds good. 

This is not to deny Vertov’s dominance during the experimental phase. 
Like Alvarez, in the first moments of revolution Vertov had found work 
in the newsreel, learning his trade in the Kino-Nedilia offices. As that 
series ran down in 1919, he emerged as a skilled newsreel director. In 
Red Star (1919), he documented the voyage of the Red Star Literary- 
Instructional Steamer of the Central Committee down the Volga. 
Subsequently there was parallel film-work in connection with the Agit- 
Train mobile cinema initiative ( Agit-Train of the Central Committee ) 
as well as coverage of the civil war. By 1922, Vertov was ready to take 
the next step into more complex revolutionary experiments. 

He had formulated the concept of the “kino-eye” person, the 
revolutionary “kinok’: 

“WE proclaim the old films based on the romance theatrical 
films and the like to be leprous. 

Keep away from them! 

Keep your eyes off them! 

They’re mortally dangerous! 

Contagious. 

WE affirm the future of cinema art by denying its 
present.”[6] 

Vertov then used “deployments” in his nonfiction films techniques that 
Alvarez was also to use at the same post-revolutionary moment: 

“rapid montage, photographic trickery, expressive titling 
and complex structuration.” 




experimental “revolutionary aesthetic phase” 
(’22-’27, ’65-71). These sought a film-form that, 
as Malitsky sums it up, “manifested new non¬ 
fiction cinematic languages.” 



From the masthead 6th Part'. A Sixth Part of the 
World did not address the mandate to sell 
Russian products to the world. Moreover, the 
intellectuals of the LEF group were largely 
unimpressed. Viktor Shlovsky, for example, 
attacked A Sixth Part of the World claiming 
Vertov had filmed objects as a “curiosity, an 
anecdote, and not as a fact.” Vertov had no 
script, went over budget, and his fate as a 
Moscow filmmaker was sealed. 



Santiago Alvarez techniques: gun POV, 79 
Springtimes 


The “kino-eye” embraced the work of filmmaking itself with, for the 
first time, shots of Vertov’s wife, Elizaveta Svilova, at work in the 
cutting room. Deconstructions—fast and slow motion, super¬ 
impositions, split-screens, extreme close-ups—did indeed penetrate 
surface reality in the name of revolution. [7] The work of bread-making, 
for example, is marvelously conveyed by simple dint of reversing the 
process so that the sequence concludes with the laborious replacement 
of the wheat-stalks in the ground. For the Lumieres, reassembling a 
wall by reversing the film they took of its demolition was only a trick. 
For Vertov, such tricks meant defamiliarization— ostranenei— in order 
to explain “the bourgeois structure of the world to the workers.”[8] As 
with Alvarez, “communicating revolution experience” could not be 
achieved without such experiments.[9] This, though, is not to make a 
“great man” point. Alvarez told Michael Chanan that he didn’t know 
Vertov’s work but he assumed that Vertov had adopted the same 
filmmaking agenda because the political situation demanded the same 
response. [10] 

In Russia, the return to the norms of realism can be marked by 
Vertov’s sacking from Goskino in 1926 and the release of Esfir Shub’s 
pioneering historical compilation Fall of the House of Romanov in 
1927. Vertov was in trouble by 1926: Stride, Soviet (aka Forward, 
Soviet ) indicates why. One sequence documents an election rally in 
terms of machines, e.g. “attentive automobiles,”[11] which are seen 
apparently “listening” and responding to each other. No citizens. No 
politicians. The commissars were not best pleased. Nor did the 
exhortative mode of A Sixth Part of the World, made in the same year, 
address the brief, which was to sell Russian products to the world (c.f. 
the British Empire Marketing Board’s ambition a few years later to use 
film to sell colonial products in the UK). Moreover, the intellectuals of 
the LEF groupwere also largely unimpressed. Viktor Shlovsky, for 
example, was to attack A Sixth Part of the World claiming Vertov had 
filmed objects as a “curiosity, an anecdote, and not as a fact.”[i2] More 
than all this, from Goskino’s point-of-view, Vertov never produced a 
full scenario—nor much of a plan. It was no surprise he went over 
budget on A Sixth Part... his fate as a Moscow filmmaker was sealed. 

It is much to Malitsky’s credit to here bring in Esfir Shub, as the 
dominant figure in the short third post-revolution phase of 1927-1928. 
University-educated and a figure in Moscow’s avant-garde circles, she 
had been Myerhold’s private secretary. She joined Goskino in 1922 to 
re-edit imported foreign films for the Soviet audience. By the time of 
Vertov’s dismissal, newsreel production had fallen by 66% [13], but 
Shub was already at work in the archive engineering the return of 
accessible realism. Instead of the previously discussed Vertov/Alvarez 
binary, Malitisky therefore presents us with a triad: Alvarez is balanced 
by Vertov and Shub. This goes beyond recognizing Shub as a species of 
outlier: the pioneer of the compilation film. Without prejudice to the 
fecundity of this innovation for the documentary cinema in general, 
Malitsky places her compilation trilogy of these years —The Fall of the 
Romanov Dynasty, The Great War and The Russia of Nicolas II and 
Lev Tolstoy— as exemplifying the post-revolution’s third-phase. 

The LEF circle underpinned with theory the reaction against 
experimentation which Shub’s turn to a less effervescent “more 





Split screen Now 



Paddy planting Hanoi, martes 13: “Cinema,” 
Alvarez stated, “is not an extension of 
revolutionary action. Cinema is and must be 
revolutionary action in itself.” His reputation was 
further enhanced by the experimental search for 
a more revolutionary aesthetic which was 
exemplified in the series of internationally 
acclaimed shorts he made between 1965 and 
71: 


• Now 

• Hanoi, martes 13 

• LBJ 

• 79 Spring Times of Ho Chi Minh. 


realistic” cinema hailed. This was expressed in the concept of 
“factography,” with its idea of made—rather than the discovered- 
facts. Shub was deemed to produce “facts” with her planned approach 
to found archival footage. The result of her work was a “protokol” 
(report) whereas a Vertov film was a “proklamatsiia” (proclamation). 
Sergei Tret’iakov, in particular, held that Shub’s was a far more 
effective procedure than Vertov’s. [14] She did not, as he did, “betray 
the document. ”[15] 

Malitsky does not avoid the problematics of the LEF attack on Vertov, 
but how he deals with this is perhaps is the weakest spot in his 
argument overall. “Factography” can be seen as suggesting a somewhat 
insouciant view of the integrity of the photographic image, but 
Malistky’s response is to suggest that the Peircean concept of 
“indexicality” offers a key to understanding it. The concept of 
“indexicality,” however, is itself somewhat overburdened by the 
simplifications and misunderstanding which have in general 
conditioned the reception of Peirce into cinema studies. “Indexicality” 
is anyway somewhat beside point in that the usual use of Peirce, as 
here, ignores the necessary work of interpretation that all viewers must 
bring to the image. What, in fact, is the status of the referent in 
Tret’iakov’s vision of constructed film “facts”? In this sense, the LEF 
position on “made” image-facts presages, in some way, the 
Braudrillardian vision of the simulacra. Yet, as Nichols puts it, 
nonfiction imaging demands that 

“the historical referent... cuts through the inoculating 

power of signifying systems.”[i6] 

How audiences decode what they see and how they understand the 
integrity of the image vis-a-vis the referent is, of course, crucial. And it 
is what Vertov tackles head on and LEF thinking sidesteps. 


It is a real plus, though, that Malitsky accords Shub the attention she 
has long deserved; but this should not be at the expense of Vertov and 
the “unplayed” film. The LEF criticism of Vertov needs to be better 
addressed. After all, Shub herself was under no illusions as to the 
referential integrity of the images with which she worked. In her 
autobiography she wrote: 


“The intention was not so much to provide the facts but to 
evaluate them from the vantage point of the revolutionary 
class.”[17] 


Is not this precisely Vertov’s intention in the previous phases? Be that 
as it may, the LEF circle’s critique of Vertov does not affect the validity 
of Maltisky’s periodization. What is perhaps more telling (but equally 
immaterial to Malitsky’s schema) is that, by any measure, Shub’s 








trilogy is superior to Alvarez’s recording of Castro’s speeches. 

So, overall, Malitsky’s dissection of the Russian and Cuban post¬ 
revolution non-fiction cinema is persuasive and valuable. 

Go to page 2 
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“Attentive automobles,” Stride, Soviet: Vertov 
was in trouble by 1926: Stride, Soviet (aka 
Forward, Soviet) indicates why. One sequence 
documents an election rally in terms of 
machines, e.g. “attentive automobiles,” which 
are seen apparently “listening” and responding 
to each other. No citizens. No politicians. The 
commissars were not very pleased. 


But what of the term “non-fiction’? 

Just as he avoids “revolutionary” in his title in favor of “post-revolution,” 
Malitsky eschews “documentary” in favor of “nonfiction”—and with equally 
good reason. His three-part temporal division of post-revolutionary 
nonfiction film in both countries replaces the usual binary divide between 
documentary and newsreel. For him, Vertov, Alvarez and Shub are not 
documentarists per se as much as nonfiction filmmakers for whom the 
documentary/newsreel divide mattered little and is of limited use in 
understanding them. 

I would want to go further and suggest the distinctions commonly drawn 
between newsreel and documentaries are pretty superficial given the 
common claim on the real. Both newsreel and documentary scholarship 
has paid insufficient attention to the reality of what constitutes “news” in 
the culture. For all that news is popularly and professionally defined as 
being objectively reflexive, truthful and timely, these attributes are more in 
the nature of branding devices to sell the news product than a description 
of what is being delivered. Objectivity in news media is obviously more a 
matter of ideological obfuscation than a guarantee of truth. It is, anyway, 
not required of the publication of opinion. And with reporting, objectivity— 
however defined—is as much about ambition as accomplishment. It cannot 
characterize journalism’s constant interferences with reality from 
interviews to investigations to, say, the base of the Statue of Liberty (built 
with money raised by a campaign in Pulitzer’s [New York] World). As for 
truth itself, let’s not forget that the news-book reporting the appearance of 
a dragon in the skies over Paris in 1567 sold itself as being “ veritable ” and 
news-processors have been trading under the same kite-mark ever since. 
And as for timeliness, this too is more a function of competition and 
technology than anything intrinsic to the concept “news.” Something is 
“news” whenever you hear about it for the first time, after all. “Late 
intelligences” are rarer now than once they were, but even today, despite 
the hype, instantaneity does not characterize the entire contents of the 
news media. None of this, however, much informs the concept of news in 
play in newsreel scholarship. In consequence the distinction between the 
reels and documentaries is, shall we say, befuddled. 

There is a hint of this in Post-Revolution Nonfiction film when Malitsky 
reports debates in Cuba which denied the newsreels were news—and when 
he reminds us: 

“None of the distinctions now familiar to producers and viewers 
of documentaries were in place at the time Vertov began to 
make films.”[l8] fopen endnotes in new window! 

So, without prejudice to the fact that these “familiar” “distinctions” scarce 
hold up, Malitsky more specifically rejects that received opinion which sees 
the newsreel work of Vertov and Alvarez as being merely a preparation for 

















their documentaries. This is a needed corrective. 



The Great War: In Russia, the return to the 
norms of realism can be marked by Vertov’s 
sacking from Goskino in 1926 and the release 
of Esfir Shub’s pioneering historical compilation, 
Fall of the House of Romanov in 1927. It is 
much to Malitsky’s credit to here bring in Esfir 
Shub as the dominant figure in the short third 
post-revolution phase of '27 -’28. University- 
educated and a figure in Moscow’s avant-garde 
circles, she had been Myerhold’s private 
secretary. She joined Goskino in 1922 to re-edit 
imported foreign films for the Soviet audience. 
By the time of Vertov’s dismissal, newsreel 
production had fallen by 66% but Shub was 
already at work in the archive engineering the 
return of accessible realism. 



Their highnesses danced with their excellencies 
in Fall of the House of Romanov: Shub herself 
was under no illusions as to the referential 
integrity of the images with which she worked. 

In her autobiography she wrote: “The intention 
was not so much to provide the facts but to 
evaluate them from the vantage point of the 
revolutionary class.” 


It corrects the marginalization of the advances these filmmakers made with 
the newsreel form itself. For example, I am in John Mackay’s debt for 
drawing attention to the riches of the undeservedly ignored 57 issues of 
Vertov’s Goskino Kalandar/State Kino Calendar series. Although more 
constrained than Kino-Pravda with its time-reverses, etc., this series too 
exhibits considerable sophistication. Compare the average newsreel of the 
time in the West: a typical Topical Budget story, say, produced in 1922, the 
first year of the Kalandar, covering a British Royal Wedding. This essays 
nothing more than limited pans, fails to produce any close-ups and is 
replete with intertitles, almost between every shot. [19] By contrast, with 
Kalandar, Vertov was already exploring a range of possibilities: dissolves 
instead of cuts, a full range of angles and changing points of view, masking 
and rhythmic cutting and eschewing of the titles that were so flamboyantly 
a part of Kino-Pravda .[20 ] And, with Kino-Pravda, special effects, 
dynamic intertitles and shots of the film-editor apart, he also consciously 
expanded the newsreels” scope and tone. This is especially true of the 
subtitled issues: e.g., 

• Kino Pradva #13: Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow: A Film Poem 
Dedicated to the October Celebrations (1922); 

• #16 Spring Kino-Pravda: A picturesque lyrical newsreel (1923); 

• #19 Black Sea-Arctic Ocean-Moscow: A Movie Camera Race from 
Moscow to the Arctic Ocean (1924). 

Similarly with Alvarez’s newsreel work such refinements can be found, 
especially, again, in the special editions. As Malitsky points out, Ciclon, one 
of the films that made Alvarez’s reputation, winning him his first Golden 
Dove award at Leipzig, is far from straightforward. The elements— 
reportage of the storm on the ground, aerial footage, animated graphics of 
its progress, archival materials—are all untoward; but Alvarez adds a few 
techniques unexpected in a newsreel. These include freeze frames, 
rhythmic editing and a carefully structured sound-track diametrically 
opposed to the newsreel traditions of wall-to-wall music. Overall, the 
materials are made to carry far greater weight than their content would 
suggest. Because of his choices and editing, the revolutionary messages is 
embedded: Fidel and the leadership are seen to be 

“above the landscape, above the storm, and part of the heavens, 
but at the same time on the ground, in the muck, and with the 
people.... This metonymic relationship articulates the film’s 
address to a united collectivity in the throws of a national 
experience.”\_ 21] 

It is received opinion that the documentaries of the second period of 
experimentation reveal in these filmmakers what Malitsky calls “a reflexive 
awareness of their own discursive authority.”[22] But is it not also the case 
that—at least to a certain extent—this can be seen running through their 
parallel newsreel work as well? The question is one of judgment—is there 
enough of experimentation in the newsreels to support a reevaluation of 
them so that they are seen as more than just a seedbed for the 
documentaries? Current work such as this book and John Mackay’s 
research suggest that there is. The thought that there was a “Vertov before 
Vertov” or an Alvarez before Alvarez is harder to hold onto the more the 
newsreel archives are explored—especially the double and/or subtitled 



editions. 



What cannot be gainsaid, though, is these newsreels vigorously rebut John 
Grierson’s critique of their commercial opposites in the west: “actualities” 
which in his words exhibit nothing but “purely journalistic skills”—“just a 
speedy snip-snap.”[23] Grierson’s easy dismissal of the commercial reels is 
largely spurious—they were not, for the most part, produced by journalistic 
organizations but by the film industry. Their “series of catastrophes ended 
by a fashion show” format had little journalism about it. The slowness of 
their appearance ensured the staleness of the stories they ran, even as 
features. And the static conservatism of their style could scarcely be 
described as “speedy snip-snap.” Anyway, as was clear at the time, the 
commercial Western newsreel’s 


Shooting up the wedding cake - LBJ: Despite 
the foreign accolades, Alvarez's films, especially 
LBJ (1968), came to be seen in Cuba as going 
a little too far—as Malitsky puts it: “too 
personally, too complexly, too rapidly, too 
kaleidoscopically.” 


“object is not to present news, but to breed a race of society 
gossipers, sport-maniacs, lickspittles and jingoes.”[24] 

The use of the element “news” in the title “newreel” is, as was the use of 
“ veritable ” in a 16th century candard, as much a branding device as a 
descriptor. 


Nevertheless Grierson’s assertion, however ill-grounded, underpins the 
newsreel/documentary divide in Anglophone thinking. It should not be 
forgotten, though, that Grierson’s motivation in insisting on a distinction 
between his documentary project and the commercial newsreels was more 
a question of money than anything else. Grierson needed to convince his 
funding prospects in government and commerce that his was a unique 
enterprise when, at the level of the claim being made on the real, it was of a 
piece with a variety of other nonfiction genres—“interests,” “travelogues,” 
“nature films”—as well as newsreels. All these but newsreels were to be 
subsumed into documentary. It is time, in my view, to interrogate the value 
of continuing to leave newsreels out. Be that as it may, that is not part of 
Malitsky’s agenda. By insisting on the importance of the newsreel work of 
these filmmakers, though, he assembles valuable evidence as to why this 
issue must be addressed. 

A dissolve from a Vertov newsreel: radical roots 

and heterogeneous forms, our documentary Building the Soviet and Cuban nations 

inheritance today. 

This leaves Maltisky’s subtitle which addresses the underlying purpose 
behind all the films he discusses: Building the Soviet and Cuban Nations. 
The leaders of the revolutions of 1917 and 1959, Malitsky states, saw 
nonfiction 



“as a form uniquely capable of aiding the effort to shape the 
new man and to unify, edify, and modernize the citizenry as a 
whole. ”[25] 

In the light of this, the films are necessarily to be seen as persuasive 
communication —“propaganda” in the initial meaning of the word. 

Malitsky’s take on propaganda is to turn the concept of the “social 
imaginary” as a key. As described by Charles Taylor, this is in essence, “the 
ways people imagine their social existence” which collectively determine 
“the repertory of collective action.”[26] These exist as understandings and 
are made virtual through representations—and so the cinema comes to be a 
key facilitator of them. Its most important overarching task then is 
“constructing a new coherent and communicable idea of the nation.”[27] In 
effect they were attempting to prefigure Benedict Anderson’s modernist 




concept of the nation as an “imagined political community,” one that is 
both stable but promotes change. Nonfiction film’s further post¬ 
revolutionary task was also to facilitate the coming of “ideology to 
consciousness.”[28] (This, it can be noted, is an objective directly in 
contrast to the underlying purpose of “ineffable” bourgeois ideology as 
described Barthes.[29]) 

It is, of course, sterile to assess the effectiveness of the films in fulfilling 
these purposes. I think it is valid to ask about impact as an aspect of 
documentary ethics when confronting the shibboleths (“giving voice,” “free 
speech,” etc.) trotted out by Western mainstream documentarists to justify 
their misfeasances — invasions of privacy, misrepresentations, 
exploitation, and so on. It is another matter to attempt to assess the impact 
of such a fundamental attempt at the engineering of souls on such a scale. 
Certainly at the time, the experimentations of the second phase were seen 
as failing to provide a “coherent and communicable idea of the nation.” 
And, certainly, the judgment of history has been harsh: the USSR is no 
more, and with Cuba the jury must be seen as still being out. So did the 
films “build” the nation as was their intention? Perhaps the best that can be 
said is to repeat the Mao Zedong’s (or was it Zhou En-Lai?) comment on 
the French Revolution (of 1789 or, maybe, 1968): “It’s far too early to tell.” 

What is far clearer is the impact on cinema, on documentary. Vertov 
survived dismissal from Goskino and went to work for the All-Ukrainian 
Photo-Cine Directorate (VUKFU) in Kiev where in 1929 he made Man with 
a Movie-Camera. His filmography does not then cease, any more than 
does Alvarez’s, who continued to produce films until his death in Havana, 
aged 79, in 1998. Vertov was prevented from being so prolific although 
important titles, especially those experimenting with sound, continued to 
appear. After World War II, though, this ceased as he worked, as did his 
wife Elizaveta Svilova, more or less anonymously on the daily newsreel 
Novosti Dyna— on assignments from Esfir Shub, its editor-in-chief. [30] 
Marina Goldovskaya, who grew-up in the same Moscow apartment block 
remembered that: 

“[Vertov] used to sit on a bench near our entryway, always 

leaning on a walking stick, always gloomy and reserved. He 

seemed hopelessly ancient to me.”[3i] 

He was not, though. He died of untreated cancer, aged 58, in 1954.(32] 

Our understanding of Vertov’s importance and, indeed, of the post¬ 
revolution nonfiction film in general for the documentary has been, to say 
the least, slow to develop. While Alvarez’s position as a major cinematic 
voice was established immediately in the 1960s, Vertov was less fortunate. 
Decades of neglect and dismissal persisted beyond his death. He was best 
seen, as Annette Michelson suggested in her introduction to Kino-Eye: The 
Writings ofDziga Vertov, not as the Lenin of the cinema but its Trotsky. 
[33] But it would now seem that it was perhaps “too soon” for such an 
epitaph. Since i960, there has been a slow absorbtion of the lessons of 
post-revolution nonfiction cinema. This is not merely a matter of Kino- 
Pravda’s rebirth as Cinema verite. Rather it is that the entire effort has 
demonstrated the possibility of an alternative to the Griersonian 
hegemony. My copy of Kino-Eye: The Writings ofDziga Vertov is 
inscribed: 

“These [are the] documents of the revolutionary founding 

moment of a contra-Grierson tradition.” 



And, this is, of course, equally the case with the films. It is ever clearer that 
Annette Michelson, who wrote these words to me (as well the introduction 
just cited), here spoke nothing but the truth. Josh Maltisky’s Post- 
Revolutionary Nonfiction Film: Building the Soviet and Cuban Nations 
further fleshes out the correctness of her claim. Here indeed is the 
alternative to Grierson, the signposts back to documentary’s radical roots 
and forward to the present heterogeneity of its forms. 
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A flashback to Pu Shu's house. Pu Shu and 
Kyaw Thwi become friends. 



Kyaw Thwi Paing and Pu Shu become lovers. 


Thauk gya paw hee thwi deh 
thwi ( Blood’s Oath to Beautiful 
Flower) — 

drama of insurgency in a 
Burmese Pwo Karen Film 

by Violet Cho 

Blood’s Oath to Beautiful Flower (dir. Thong Eh Poung, 2009) is a 
film produced in association with the Democratic Karen Buddhist 
Army (DKBA), a former Burmese ethnic Karen insurgent group allied 
with the country’s now transformed ruling military dictatorship. In the 
film, the DKBA are portrayed as people who want to bring 
development, safety and stability to the Karen public. They are 
represented as helping to maintain an unspecified idea of Karen 
culture and traditions. DKBA soldiers symbolize modernity and 
cosmopolitanism, while at the same time suitably respecting tradition. 
This is not how I was brought up to view them. 

Backdrop of insurgency 

Contemporary ethnic conflict in Burma is rooted in colonial history. 
The British administration used tactics of divide and rule, separating 
Burman majority areas of central Burma from ethnic minority areas in 
the periphery, which meant that social and political developments 
were disjointed, creating significant divisions before independence 
(Callahan 2009). Ethnic minority groups such as the Karen were given 
preferential treatment by the British in the armed forces and 
bureaucracy, creating tension with the majority Burman population. 
Burma went through a divisive struggle during World War 2, which 
saw key Burman independence leaders fighting with the Japanese 
against the British who fought with support from some ethnic minority 
people including elements of the Karen population. An unstable union 
was negotiated in order to secure independence, but there was 
considerable dissent from some ethnic factions, notably Karen, at the 
way the new state was structured. Independence was granted in 1948, 
Burma became a new democracy, and the country descended into civil 
war, involving both communist and ethnic minority insurgencies, with 
the Karen National Union (KNU) being a major political and military 








force. 
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Map showing administrative divisions of Burma (Myanmar). Karen (Kayin) State 
borders Thailand in the east. 


The KNU organized themselves at the vanguard of Karen nationalism 
and representatives of the Karen people. However, the term “Karen” 
itself is problematic with numerous contested meanings. It can refer to 
any of approximately twenty different languages as well as religious 
groupings and constructed concepts of “nation” and “unity.” Those 
falling under the term “Karen” are probably the second or third biggest 
ethnic group in Burma, with substantial numbers in Thailand also 
although numbers are disputed. The two most-widely spoken Karen 
languages are S’gaw and Pwo, although these terms also refer to a 
number of dialects and scripts. Formal Karen politics has traditionally 
been dominated by S’gaw-speaking Christians, a legacy of British 
colonialism. This is a key source of internal Karen conflict since 
Christians possibly only represent around 10-20 percent of the Karen 
population (South 2010: 65-6). 

It is the Christian Karen that are also most commonly represented in 













Kyaw Thwi Paing leaves for work after he 
makes an oath to Pu Shu to be faithful. 


the West as the victims in a melodrama where the villain is the 
idolatrous Burmese army and the hero can be any combination of 
missionaries, mercenaries, foreign aid groups and KNU forces. Rambo 
IV is a recent example: Rambo (Sylvester Stallone) and his mercenary 
colleagues go into Burma to rescue a group of “Western” missionaries 
held captive by the Burmese army. Karen suffering is a backdrop—a 
group of Karen are freed from an evil army unit along with the 
missionary captives but Karen emancipation is just momentary. The 
missionaries return to the safety of the West while the Karen villagers 
who survive the slaughter are of course left behind. Andrew Selth 
calculates the slaughter at 236 dead in the film’s 91 minutes, “justified 
on the grounds that Burma’s military government has absolutely no 
redeeming features and its evil servants therefore deserve everything 
they get from the eponymous hero [Rambo]” (2008: 2). I can’t count 
how many of these 236 dead might be Karen—many Karen body extras 
are sacrificed in order to cast Burma’s military as sufficiently evil in the 
film. The Karen in the film are represented as Christian and moral and 
no doubt the oppression of the Karen as Christian adds to the 
typecasting of the military as “evil servants.” 



Pu Shu pining for Kyaw Thwi Paing after he 
moves away. 
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Two Telakhon men arrive in Hpa-an to ask for 
help from the DKBA. They nearly get hit by a 
motorbike because they do not know how to 
cross the road. 


The KNU, and its armed wing, the Karen National Liberation Army 
(KNLA), remained a considerable military and political force until 
early 1995, when there was a major split. The Democratic Karen 
Buddhist Army (DKBA) emerged from the KNU, striking a 
“devastating blow” to the Karen cause (Charney 2009:188). The main 
language used by the DKBA is Eastern Pwo Karen and, as their name 
suggests, they are predominantly Buddhist. They attempt to construct 
an alternative to the S’gaw Christian nationalism propagated by the 
KNU. They can be better characterized as a fragmented network rather 
than a unified organization—as they “lack a coherent command and 
control structure” (South 2010: 66). 

After the 1995 split, the DKBA verbally agreed to a ceasefire with 
Burma’s ruling military dictatorship. The ceasefire was one of a wave 
of similar agreements the Burmese military negotiated with insurgent 
groups in the 1990s. The agreements gave insurgent groups some 
autonomy in areas where they were fighting, the right to hold arms and 
importantly, the freedom to pursue economic development, trade and 
the extraction of natural resources, as well as the provision of limited 
health and education. In return, DKBA and other ceasefire groups had 
to regularly work as a proxy force for the Burmese military, supporting 
offensives against their former comrades. Military offensives 
notoriously involve human rights abuses including forced portering, 
extrajudicial killings and extortion. DKBA troops have also perpetrated 
grave human rights abuses against civilians in areas under their 
control, including forced displacement and forced labor. [1] fopen 
endnotes in new window! While the DKBA was formally disbanded 
and incorporated into the Border Guard Force in 2010. DKBA brigade 
five split and remain in conflict, under the name DKBA. The KNU 
signed an initial peace agreement with the Burmese Government in 
January 2012. They still hold arms and negotiations are ongoing for a 
lasting peace. 

Karen language cinema 
















Arriving at Su Thwi's house, one of the 
Telakhon men sits on the floor, not knowing how 
to use a chair. 



A Telakhon leader explaining about the stolen 
bronze drum. 



Film’s produced for entertainment in Pwo Karen language are not 
produced commercially, but rather made by individuals and civil 
society groups, often with the stated interests of preserving Karen 
language and heritage. The DKBAhas been engaged in the promotion 
of Pwo Karen language, Buddhist and animist religions and a 
particular interpretation of “Karen” culture. Members of the DKBA 
have worked with local individuals and production groups, to engage 
in feature filmmaking, music video production and the recording of 
events such as Karen Martyr’s Day and Karen New Year. The 
production of Pwo Karen language cinema is not centralized— 
filmmakers and production groups are located around the state, 
notably in Hpa’an, the capital of Karen State; Shwe Ko Ko, one of the 
major former DKBA bases; and Thamanya, an important Buddhist 
site. Films are formally authorized and censored by the state level 
Karen Literature and Cultural Development Association, under the 
Karen State government. The person in charge of approving the release 
of Pwo Karen film is based in Yangon, so filmmakers have to travel out 
of the state in order to gain permission. This means that productions 
do not need permission from the national Motion Picture Censor 
Board, which tightly regulates the Burmese language cinema industry. 
[2] The Karen Literature and Cultural Development Association 
approves films for production and release based on three guidelines: 

• The production must be in accordance with Karen culture and 
traditions. 

• Films must not use terms and phrases that could cause disunity 
amongst ethnic groups in Burma. 

• Production must be in accordance with national political, social 
and economic objectives. 

Members of DKBA are entwined with local producers in townships 
where they have authority. Since cultural production has been formally 
autonomous from the DKBA, these personal links are likely to persist, 
despite the DKBA’s transformation into the Border Guard Force. 

Growing up in areas under KNU control, I saw the DKBA as traitors 
and opportunists. I couldn’t comprehend why they would befriend 
their enemy, the Burmese military regime. I still vividly remember my 
first direct and terrifying experience of the DKBA. I was 13 years old 
living in Huay Kaloke refugee camp on the Thai border. One night, the 
DKBA, along with Burmese government troops, attacked our camp, 
shooting and setting fire to houses. There were causalities, including 
some of my school friends. Our house, along with most others in the 
camp, was burnt down. Out of the family belongings that were 
destroyed, those I miss the most are my childhood photographs. 

While these actions are difficult to forgive, DKBA leaders argue that 
they work for a noble cause. [3] For the DKBA, film and music videos 
have been key media to communicate their history, legitimacy and 
program. It was common to see DKBA leaders allied with celebrities, 
including Karen and, surprisingly, non-Karen actors, models and 
singers of national prominence in Burma. [4] The use of Burmese 
celebrities is a clever strategy the DKBA used to organize Karen publics 
and spread their message, in a more appealing way than solely relying 
on military parades and speeches. It also provides DKBA leaders with a 
sort of celebrity “power.” VCDs of music videos, films and mass 








Su Thwi receives a letter from his ex-lover, 
telling him that she has a son. 



Su Thwi embraces his estranged son, Kyaw 
Thwi Paing. 


ceremonies are then sold and shared throughout eastern Burma, the 
Thai borderlands and to diaspora communities beyond. 

Within the insurgent landscape that I grew up in, video was also used 
as an important medium for propaganda. A number of activist groups 
within areas under KNU authority engage in film production for 
advocacy (that might be labeled propaganda by the enemy), including 
documentary, music videos and feature films. Karen media 
organizations such as Kaw Lah. Kwekalu and Burma Issues have been 
using documentary as a tool to represent and record the systemic 
human rights abuses suffered by those living in conflict areas by the 
Burmese army and DKBA (while the KNLA also commit human rights 
abuses, they are rarely reported in public). Documentary films 
produced by exiled Karen groups have a clear political agenda and 
often a different audience to those produced inside the country. Many 
short documentaries, especially those produced by Burma Issues, are 
made for an international audience and involve English voiceover 
and/or subtitles. One important aim of exiled film groups is to achieve 
a wider recognition of Karen suffering and as a strategy to push for 
broader political change in Burma. In addition, S’gaw Karen language 
feature films are produced for politically-tinged entertainment, often 
filmed in refugee camps and distributed within communities of 
displaced Karen. S’gaw language films have reached a larger diasporic 
audience through online distribution on YouTube and some S'gaw 
Karen filmmakers, notably Chelly, have become celebrities within 
dissident communities. Exiled films on the whole carry messages, 
either direct or subtle, against the Burmese government and their 
allies, and therefore stand in direct opposition to Blood’s Oath to 
Beautiful Flower. 


Blood’s Oath to Beautiful Flower 


Living on the Thai border in my late teens, I tried to watch DKBA 
propaganda films a couple of times but I didn’t have the energy to 
finish seeing them. Too many bitter memories and low production 
quality. As time has passed, and production values have improved, I 
made another attempt at looking at DKBA-related cinema. In the past 
years, I have been involved in exiled journalism myself, writing 
strategically against the regime. Leaving the political polarization of 
Burmese exile in Thailand for Australia, I found I could see Pwo Karen 
film from a new standpoint. Film allows for a new means of 
representing the war in Burma, and illuminates the different and 
conflicting layers of Karen identity. Blood’s Oath to Beautiful Flower, 
the film I am going to discuss, is made by and about Karen people, thus 
being a rare form of cinematic self-representation, as well as a form of 
propaganda. Blood’s Oath to Beautiful Flower, the film I am going to 
discuss, is made by and about Karen people, thus being a rare form of 
cinematic self-representation, as well as a form of propaganda, for an 
ethnicity where creative space is limited. Blood’s Oath to Beautiful 
Flower is produced by the Thamanya Happy and Beautiful Literature 
Group, one of the most active in Pwo Karen cinema production. The 
majority of films produced in exile for local audiences are in S’gaw 
rather than Pwo language. My family is a mix of Pwo and S’gaw 
speakers and I speak both of these Karen languages. Watching a film in 







Pwo language speaks to an important part of myself, like listening to 
my grandfather, and it provides me with a sense of connection to a 
place that was once my home. 

Blood’s Oath to Beautiful Flower starts with a romantic narrative 
involving Kyaw Thwi Paing (Full Blood) and Pu Shu. Kyaw Thwi Paing 
is the estranged son of Su Thwi (which literally means Mr. Nation’s 
Blood) a former KNU sergeant who defected to the DKBA and became 
a lieutenant. Kyaw Thwi Paing and Pu Shu live in the same area and 
are attracted to each other—however their relationship does not 
develop because of Kyaw Thwi Paing’s hesitation to make his feelings 
known and Pu Shu’s adherence to the cultural practice of not making a 
first move. Some time passes and Pu Shu falls into severe hardship 
after her mother loses all of their assets betting on the lottery. After 
moving to another village, Kyaw Thwi Paing realizes that he loves Pu 
Shu so he returns and they have an emotional reunion and confess 
their love for each other. Kyaw Thwi Paing soon has to leave to work in 
another area and they promise each other that they will loyal, life-long 
lovers. 

The focus shifts to the father, Su Thwi, who receives a letter from his 
former lover Paw Hee (meaning Beautiful Flower), who he had not 
heard from for over twenty years. She writes to tell him that he has a 
son, who is already a young adult. Shocked, he immediately goes to 
their village to meet Kyaw Thwi Paing for the first time. Su Thwi brings 
his adopted daughter with him and the four of them sit down under the 
shade of a mango tree. Su Thwi appears full of happiness knowing he 
has a son, but this is tempered by his need to disclose “the truth” about 
his life. He tells his daughter to be strong and then begins the stoiy of 
what has happened to him since leaving Pee Hee. This begins an 
extended flashback that takes up a large part of the film. 

Go to page 2 
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Kyaw Thwi explains his time in the KNLA to his 
son, adopted daughter and former lover. 


The story starts with Su Thwi traveling in the jungle, heartbroken and 
confused after learning that Paw Hee was forced into an arranged 
marriage. On the way back to his village, he came across a group of KNU 
soldiers. He started chatting with them and then requested to join, more 
out of despair for Paw Hee than a commitment to nationalist ideology. In 
this way, Mr. Nation’s Blood is similar to a number of KNU soldiers I know, 
who fight without a strong ideological position. 

In the next scene, there is a dramatic montage of gunfire. It is not clear 
which soldiers belong to the KNU and which belong to the Burmese 
government. Some shots are darkened with black borders, presumably 
intended to evoke the horror of war without clearly taking sides. By 
showing ambiguous battle scenes like this, the filmmaker avoids both 
confrontation with the Burmese military government and demonizing KNU 
soldiers. If they clearly showed fighting between the KNU and Burmese 
military in a way that was sympathetic to KNU soldiers, it could endanger 
their relationship with the Burmese government. By not taking the 
Burmese government’s side, it could even be interpreted as a subtle attack 
on the Burmese dictatorship. 



Su Thwi meets KNLA soldiers for the first time 
and decides to join them. 


The next scene shows Su Thwi injured in a KNU field hospital being treated 
by Eh Hser (Sweet Love), a sexy, passionate and militant KNU medic, 

S’gaw Karen speaking, who becomes his new love interest. 

We learn that after seven years of working with the KNU, Su Thwi is fed up 
with war and the daily poverty he encounters amongst Karen villagers in 
eastern Burma He struggles with his desire of wanting to help people and 
to keep fighting for some sort of liberation, while seeing the futility of his 
involvement with the KNU. He first expresses this in a scene where Su 
Thwi is sitting beside a well washing his face. The camera frames him, 
foregrounding a landscape of banana trees in an overgrown garden. One of 
his comrades walks into view and sits on the edge of the well. The camera 
zooms in on both men: 

Su Thwi’s comrade: I have an important message to tell you. 

Mr. Nation’s Blood dries his face with a towel and then turns to 
his friend: 

Su Thwi: Tell me what you’re going to say. 

Comrade: I heard that a faction of KNU Brigade 7 went back to 
Done Yaung (an area near the state capital, Pa’an). 

Su Thwi: What do you think of what’s happening? 

Comrade: I don’t know. Even if I have an opinion, I don’t dare 
say it. 

Su Thwi: If you don’t dare to say it, listen to me. 

Mr. Nation’s Blood looks away, in a contemplative stare into the 
horizon. The camera zooms in, framing his face. 

Su Thwi: I’m tired of fighting. If the war goes on like this 
forever, it would be like we are fighting against our own blood 
and gouging out our own eyes. Let me tell you something. 

Mr. Nation’s Blood leans in to whisper something 





indistinguishable into his comrade’s ear. 



Su Thwi and Eh Hser develop a romantic 
relations. Su Thwi tells Eh Hser that he's tired of 
fighting. 



Su Thwi is confronted by KNLA commanders 
about his intention to defect. 



Su Thwi explains his reasons for defection to Eh 
Hser. 


This powerful scene sets out Su Thwi’s desire to also desert from the KNU. 
It emphasizes his noble intentions—that he would leave the KNU as a 
sacrifice for the “nation’s” suffering and that he is brave enough to make 
his intentions known. It also brings up a motif running through the film 
about blood and sacrifice, which is also a key feature of Karen (and other) 
ethno-nationalisms. Blood and sacrifice is again evoked in an emotional 
scene when Mr. Nation’s Blood confronts his military superiors with his 
intention to leave. 

Mr. Nation’s Blood is called in to see his KNLA commander who had 
already heard that he intends to leave. The commander is in a simple 
wooden hut, with a dirt floor. The scene evinces nationalist iconography— 
the commander is wearing a T-Shirt emblazoned with a picture of KNU 
founder Saw Ba U Gyi, with a Karen flag in the background. The first of 
Saw Ba U Gyi’s four “guiding principles” for Karen struggle is “surrender is 
out of the question.” On the side of the wall, there is a calendar bearing the 
face of former KNU President Bo Mya. Su Thwi walks in and salutes his 
commander. The camera pans around to frame the two men. The 
commander orders Su Thwi to sit and starts lecturing him about his 
traitorous intentions and questioning his plan. Su Thwi thoughtfully 
responds: 

Su Thwi: Because of war and fighting, our people’s blood is 
flowing and their flesh is covering the ground so I want to stop 
fighting. 

Commander: You are a soldier. You’re fed up with the war? I’ve 
been fighting for 40 years and I’ll never give up until I reach my 
goal and destination. 

Su Thwi: I have a different idea. I want to give my blood and 
flesh to a different cause. I want to go back into town for the 
sake of the re-emergence of Karen literature and culture. I also 
want to help villagers to have peace and stability in their lives 
and to be able to live peacefully in their home without having to 
move all the time. I really want to give myself and help them 
with my own hands. 

The KNU Commander looks defeated: OK. For the sake of 
Karen literature and culture and Karen people, if you want to 
go, I won’t stop you. You can go. 

The commander turns away from Su Thwi. The camera zooms 
in on the commander’s face as he shouts, “Go!’ 

This key scene is an acknowledgement of a certain degree of understanding 
and cooperation that exists between the two armed groups. I was surprised 
to see such a humane representation of the KNU. I have heard stories of 
deserters being killed on both sides and they could have easily made the 
story more conflictual. Instead the film shows the very real human 




relationships and difficult personal and political loyalties within the civil 
war. Scenes like this, which I think echo the complex realities of the 
conflict, make the propaganda message of the film more convincing. 
Despite occasional tough rhetoric and combat, members of Karen armed 
factions have had a fair degree of local autonomy and political, personal 
and economic ties continue, independent of attempts at centralized 
control. 


Su Thwi leaves the KNLA area with villagers to 
join the DKBA. Eh Hser decides to follow Su 
Thwi. 


Further dialogue around the politics of accommodation with the Burmese 
states takes place the night before Mr. Nation’s Blood defects. He explains 
his plans to Eh Hser, in a dramatic scene. It's nighttime and we can hear 
frog and insect sounds. Mr. Nation’s Blood sits on a hammock cleaning his 
pistol and a dim light shines on his body. Eh Hser walks into the scene 
looking upset. Su Thwi looks very happy to see Eh Hser and he pulls up a 
chair for her. The two sit in silence for a few seconds. 



Su Thwi's group defecting to the DKBA. 



Eh Hser's father, a KNLA commander, is told 
that Eh Hser has gone with Su Thwi and orders 
his troops to attack after Eh Hser refuses to 
come back. 


Eh Hser (with a breaking voice): Can’t you change your plans? 

Su Thwi: I can’t. I’m really determined to go back and build up 
my village and town, and to help develop Karen literature and 
culture. I want to help the young generation get an education. 

You are also an educated person so you can help young people 
more than me by teaching and sharing your skills if you join us. 

Eh Hser: How can I go with you? I still need to look after my 
people in exile and those who are in the jungle. And I have to 
think for my father as well [who is their army commander]. I’m 
a strong revolutionary. Won’t you change your mind and stay 
with us? 

Su Thwi: I can’t change my mind at all because we can’t stop 
things that are going to happen. The only thing is that we have 
to follow fate like you follow a river. If you try to resist, you’ll 
drown. 

Eh Hser: OK now you’re fed up and you’ve lost your faith and 
patience with us and you’ve lost your love for the KNU so we’ve 
become enemies. 

Su Thwi: Does that mean that because I can’t be faithful to the 
KNU anymore, you’ll have to kill me as your enemy? If you’re 
going to do that, kill me with my own weapon. If you want to 
shoot me, shoot straight at the blood and sweat that I’ve 
devoted to the Karen struggle. 

Su Thwi takes hold of Eh Hser’s hand and places his gun in it 
while gazing into her eyes. Eh Hser turns her face away from 
him, towards the camera, and closes her eyes. There is an 
expression of devastation on her face. After a few seconds of 
silence, Eh Hser cocks the gun and aims it directly at Su Thwi 
with both her hands. The camera switches to a new shot 
focusing directly into the barrel of the gun, with Eh Hser’s 
hands and face in the background. The camera moves back so 
both are in view. 

Eh Hser: You don’t have love for us anymore. You broke your 
promise. Now you’re following a terrible path. 

The camera turns back to the gun barrel and we see that Eh Hser’s hands 
are shaking. Suddenly, Eh Hser raises the gun and fires a shot into the sky. 
The camera pans down as she lowers her arms, revealing her eyes full of 
tears. Eh Hser slowly places the gun on the table and walks away. After a 
sleepless night, Eh Hser decides to leave and join Su Thwi. They flee the 
next day with their arms and a group of civilians, now under fire from their 





former KNU comrades. 



Casualties from Su Thwi's group after the KNLA 
attack. Eh Hser is killed in mortar fire. 


A number of scenes provide moral authority to the DKBA, perhaps some of 
the key intended messages. During the KNLA attack, a young girl is 
orphaned so Su Thwi adopts her. This is, perhaps, a metaphor for the way 
DKBA claim to take care of Karen people orphaned by the KNU. He comes 
back to his hometown in eastern Burma and begins work in township 
administration and security as part of the DKBA. 

Early on, a couple of men from the Telakhon religious sect report that their 
bronze drum had been stolen. The men ask Su Thwi for help as the drum is 
culturally and politically significant. Bronze drums are a key symbol of the 
Karen ethno-nation, appearing on the Karen flag used by both the KNU 
and DKBA. Su Thwi takes the request very seriously and organizes a group 
of soldiers to get the drum back. The Telakhon are seen by many as 
authentically “Karen,” and defending their traditions would be an act of 
national assertion. The Telakhon leader petitions Su Thwi: 



A women is killed in the fighting, leaving her 
daughter an orphan. Su Thwi adopts the child. 



Pu Shu overhears Su Thwi's intention to marry 
Kyaw Thwi Paing to his adopted daughter. 


“We civilians rely on you. You are like our sons and nephews 
and we want to request that you work for your own people and 
protect and help them.” 

Coming from the religious leader this exchange gives the DKBA characters 
a moral power to govern. 

Su Thwi and his party then heroically set up a roadblock and successfully 
intercept a gang of drug dealers who had stolen the drum—a victory for 
Karen culture and an example of the role of DKBA safeguarding the Karen 
“nation” and the needs of citizens. The entire staging also posits a strong 
contrast: The Telakhon are depicted as primitive and helpless, not even 
knowing how to open a gate or sit on a chair while the DKBA officials are 
modern, in neat uniforms with cigarettes and canned drinks. Telakhon 
occupy an ambivalent position within Karen culture and politics. 

“Telakhon as primitive” is a common narrative amongst Christian Karen, 
although they are often also discussed as preservers of Karen culture. 
Politically, there has been conflict and tension between Telakhon villagers 
and the KNLA. One of my uncles, a KNLA soldier, was killed by a group of 
Telakhon, supposedly in cooperation with Burmese troops. I have a 
number of Telakhon relatives on my mother’s side, so she found the killing 
of her brother particularly treacherous. My mother went to see her 
Telakhon cousins, arguing that they do not have the intellectual capacity to 
differentiate their brothers from their enemies. My mother saw the killing 
of her brother as a sign of primitiveness, as the perpetrators could be easily 
lured by the Burmese “enemy.” 

I found it disconcerting to see DKBA soldiers shown as supporters and 
protectors of villagers—given many media and human rights reports 
produced within the Burmese diaspora portray the DKBA as villains, 
consistent with my first frightening experience of them. However, I have 
come to realize that the DKBA are also a product of historical 
circumstances. I used to see the conflict in black and white terms where 
KNU were good and DKBA were evil. But when I look deeper, the reality is 
complex. I used to think that the DKBA leaders were simply motivated by 
profit but, while that is certainly partly the case, the DKBA was also able to 
gain some autonomy and promote Pwo Karen language and Buddhism, 
which has been neglected under the KNU. 


The film is surprising in that it does not portray the KNU in black and 





Pu Shu runs towards a car, climbs in, drives off, 
crashes and dies. 


white terms as an evil other—the KNU is part of Su Thwi and those left 
behind were his friends. His KNU superiors explained their position in a 
reasonable way. They also want peace and they don’t believe that returning 
to the town and making a deal with the Burmese government is the right 
approach. It is interesting to see that the DKBA are not presenting a 
simplistically ideological view of the KNU as “bad” and of themselves as 
“good.” If the KNU were to be depicted as evil, they wouldn’t have let Su 
Thwi leave in the first place since they had plenty of time to attempt to 
arrest and/or execute him. This more balanced representation of the KNLA 
makes the propagandistic message of the film far more effective. 

Back in the present time, Su Thwi visits his (other) former lover to meet his 
son again. He brings his daughter and tries to arrange for them to marry, 
not knowing that Kyaw Thwi Paing is committed to Pu Shu. Pu Shu, 
looking for her lover, overhears the marriage talk, and thinking that Kyaw 
Thwi Paing is unfaithful, runs away. She sees a car, climbs inside and tries 
to drive away, but tragically drives into a tree and kills herself. This ties the 
fate of Kyaw Thwi Paing with his father, Su Thwi—both fall in love and that 
love ends in tragedy. Romantic tragedy, creates sympathy for both men. 


Despite being a propaganda film, Blood’s Oath is a surprisingly thoughtful 
attempt at providing DKBA’s side of the Karen civil war. DKBA’s role as co¬ 
producer is clearly stated in bold text in the credits so there is no attempt 
to hide their involvement in the film. Predictably, the DKBA do not show 
any of their many faults: corruption, taxation, human rights abuses and 
their role in supporting Burmese army offensives against the KNU. But 
beyond the propaganda, it is a sensitive attempt to justify a politics of 
accommodation between Karen insurgents and the Burmese state- 
something the ability to produce the film is itself a product of. While 
elements of the DKBA continue to engage in war, through the ceasefire 
they have been able to establish limited enclosures of relative peace in 
areas under their control. As the political narrative in Burma is rapidly 
changing through democratization, the use of propaganda in film will likely 
loosen, as warring parties reconcile. This will open up new spaces for 
producers like the Thamanya Happy and Beautiful Literature Group that 
will hopefully involve new and creative forms of film experimentation and 
cinematic projects of reconciliation. 
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Notes 


1. The Karen Human Rights Group, based on the Thai border, has produced 
regular reports on human rights abuses perpetrated by the DKBA, collected by 
their network of reporters in eastern Burma. 

See http: //www.khrg.org/ f return to page ll 

2. For a recent discussion of Burmese cinema, see Ferguson (2007). 

3. According to South, who has conducted research on the DKBA, 

“DKBA leaders... have implemented several well-regarded local 
infrastructure-development projects. Furthermore, research 
indicates that conditions for internally displaced persons in 
DKBA-controlled ceasefire areas are better than those in zones of 
on-going armed conflict or government-controlled relocation 
sites” (2010: p.76). 

4. Burmese (non-Karen) celebrities who have appeared in DKBA VCDs 
include Thu Htoo San, Wei Lu Kyaw, Soe Myat Nandar, Nawarat, Zin Zin Zaw 
Myint, Thazin, Nan Su Yadi Soe, Aye Wut Yee Thaung, Nyi Nanda, Su Pan 
Htwar, Min Thu, Thet Mon Myint, Khin Lay Nwe, Hla Inzali Tint and Chit 
Snow Oo. Karen celebrities include Paw Nay Mu and Hackett. 
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Images from Kurosawa's Chronicle of a Survivor 



Opening shots of city crowds. 



Toshiro Mifune as the determined patriarch. 


Amnesiac memory: 
Hiroshima/Nagasaki in 
Japanese film 

by Inez Hedges 

Nowhere does historical memory have more relevance to the present 
than in Hiroshima and Nagasaki.[l] [open endnotes in new window] 
Writers as diverse as French philosopher Jean Baudrillard and 
Japanese Nobel laureate Kenzaburo Oe have commented that the dates 
of August 6 and 9,1945, forever altered our understanding of what it 
means to be human, in that humanity can now envisage its own, 
permanent obliteration along with that of most life forms on the 
planet. Even if all nuclear weapons were to be abolished, they cannot 
be un-invented—the contemporary, and perhaps last, phase of 
humanity is a nuclear one.[2] 

The understanding that the “atomic age” entails fundamental changes 
in perception did not come all at once in 1945. Indeed the 
conceptualization of our new situation is still evolving. The initial 
victims at Hiroshima and Nagasaki had no words at first for the 
destruction in one flash of their entire communities. The A-bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima at 8:15 a.m. on August 6,1945, exploded 600 
meters above the center of the city and released the equivalent of 
16,000 tons of TNT, creating an enormous fireball 100 meters wide 
whose temperature was as hot as the surface of the sun; the shock blast 
flattened the city. Some 90,000 to 166,000 died instantly or in the 
following days due to burns and radiation exposure. In addition the 
atomic fission released lethal doses of radiation that killed thousands 
more over time, including those who went to the city within days of the 
bombing to search for loved ones.[3] The devastation in Nagasaki was 
similar. 


In the aftermath, as the Japanese endured occupation by the victorious 
U.S. forces until 1952, public discussion of the bombs was prohibited. 
[4] The Atomic Bomb Casualties Commission set up by the U.S. forces 
conducted research on the effects of the bomb on the population but 
did not offer treatment. A report was not published until 1956.[5] At 
the same time, the Japanese government also discouraged discussion 
of the bombs and the subsequent Japanese surrender. There was thus 
a period of official silence about the human suffering brought about by 
the bombs. 


















Dr. Harada arrives at court. 



The family plaintiffs. 


In addition, survivors faced discrimination within Japanese society 
and therefore were often reluctant to talk of their experiences. 
Survivors or those exposed to radiation after the blast often bore scars 
from the burns on their faces or the rest of their bodies. Many of them 
suffered from excessive fatigue and were considered undesirable as 
workers. Several women who had been pregnant at the time of their 
exposure gave birth to abnormal children. Girls who had been exposed 
were judged to be unsuitable marriage partners lest their children be 
similarly afflicted (to some extent this continues in Japan today, as 
people fear that the genes of exposed victims and their descendants 
might be damaged). 

The Japanese term “hibakusha” refers both to those who survived the 
immediate effects of the bomb as well as those who were exposed to 
radiation afterwards. In 1954 the U.S. H-bomb test on the Bikini 
Islands created new victims of radiation exposure. This included 
islanders who were forced to evacuate as well as 10,000 Japanese 
fisherman and their catches. The case of the crew of the “Fifth Lucky 
Dragon” fishing boat, whose members came down with radiation 
sickness from the blast, was a wake-up call. This event, more or less 
coinciding with the end of the U.S. occupation of Japan and following 
the renewed threat of atomic bombs being dropped on populations 
during the Korean War (1950-53), brought the concerns of hibakusha 
to the front lines of public discourse. 



The family outside the courtroom. 


Some 10 years after the initial bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
the impact of those events on the collective memory of Japan—and 
eventually the world—finally began to take shape. Sixty Japanese 
organizations, including women’s, labor, youth, and hibakusha groups 
—with a total of 2.5 million members—came together to form the 
Japan Council against A- and H-bombs (Gensuikyo). During the 
Second World Conference Against A- and H-Bombs held in Hiroshima 
in 1956, Hibakusha organizations from prefectures all over Japan 
joined to create the Hidankyo, or Japan Confederation of A and H- 
Bomb Sufferers. Hibakusha came forward to demand compensation 
and medical treatment from the Japanese government. [6] 

Collective memory interprets the past with a view toward the present. 
Although, as J. Samuel Weber argues, “there is no sure method for 
ascertaining what constitutes collective memory on any given topic,”[7] 
still we can examine writings, images, and films to see how Japanese 
society has processed the experience of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
across time, along with significant shifts and changes of emphasis. 


From the start, language seemed inadequate to convey a trauma 
without precedent in history. Nevertheless, serious attempts were 
made at describing the effects of the bombs on the ground. In the U.S., 
















Deep focus in Kiichi’s interview with his mistress 
and daughter. 



Kiichi’s panic at a flash of lightning. 



The core family at home. 


John Hersey’s novel Hiroshima described the lives of six survivors of 
the bombings in the aftermath of the blast. After first appearing in The 
New Yorker in August 1946, the book quickly achieved worldwide 
distribution, except in Japan where it was not allowed to be published 
until 1949.[8] Of Hersey’s effort French philosopher Georges Bataille 
has written that it has 

“the slowness of revelation that gradually changes a 
catastrophe, which strikes in an isolated, animal way, into 
an intelligible representation.”^] 

Hersey’s eyewitness narration (based on interviews with survivors) 
anticipated the hundreds of autobiographical survivor testimonials 
that have since been collected by Hidankyo and other organizations. 
[10] The testimonials personalize and authenticate individual suffering 
and in doing so contest the reduction of the thousands of victims to 
mere objects in a military operation. They seek to convey an 
understanding of the catastrophe on a personal level that makes it 
comprehensible in terms of family, community, and national culture. 
Individually they assert themselves as private persons, above and 
beyond their “hibakusha” status. Retrospectively they argue for 
resistance against the recurrence of such bombings anywhere in the 
world by detailing the bombs’ effects, both immediate and long-term, 
on the victims. 

At the same time, survivors have often declared factual eyewitness 
reports as well as documentary films inadequate. What these accounts 
and films leave out are the psychological dimensions of the bomb’s 
aftermath, and the complex negotiations around identity that every 
survivor had to deal with in the post-war society. Instead, the works, 
literary and cinematic, that best communicate the multi-layered and 
complex identity negotiations of the hibakusha have come from 
Japan’s literary writers and filmmakers. The films include Shohei 
Imamura’s Black Rain (based on the novel by Masuji Ibuse), Akira 
Kurosawa’s Chronicle of a Survivor, and Kiju (Yoshishige) Yoshida’s 
Women of the Mirror. The literary works are numerous; they 
encompass The Crazy Iris, a collection of short stories edited by 
Kenzaburo Oe; The Bells of Nagasaki by Takashi Nagai; The Devil’s 
Heritage by Hiroyuki Agawa; and hundreds of stories, poems, and 
literary essays. 

The three films by three of Japan’s most prolific and talented directors 
allow some periodization of Japanese collective memory. Akira 
Kurosawa’s Chronicle of a Survivor (Kimono no kiroku, 1955X11] 
focuses on the still unprocessed trauma of the bomb. His protagonist is 
a patriarch and factory owner who is obsessed with a plan to move his 
entire family to a farm in Brazil—his wife and legitimate children as 
well as two mistresses and three children born out of wedlock—where 
he thinks they will be safer. The film was made in the aftermath of the 
Bikini Islands H-bomb test that revived Japanese fears of radioactive 
contamination. 


Shohei Imamura’s Black Rain (Kuroi ame, 1989), made a full 



























The Brazilian farm. 



Wide shot of the factory. 



Workers after Kiichi has burned the factory 
down 


generation after Kurosawa’s film, addresses the effects of radiation 
sickness and the pariah status of survivors in Japanese society. The 
fear of contamination is a recurrent theme in works that deal with the 
difficulty that young women faced in finding marriage partners if they 
were exposed to radiation from the atomic bombs. This film came out 
at a time when most hibakusha were old enough to have safely married 
off their children and could come forward to claim their rights as 
survivors without visiting discrimination on their families. 

Finally, Kiju Yoshida’s film Women of the Mirror (Kagama no onna 
tachi), made in 2002, is evidence of the continued contemporary 
relevance of questions of identity formation around hibakusha 
(survivors) and their children. The film also addresses the issue of 
amnesia around the atomic bomb, and the way that memory 
suppression can wreak havoc in individuals and society. 

Traumatic memory: 

Kurosawa’s Chronicle of a Survivor 


Kurosawa’s Chronicle of a Survivor presents us with a protagonist who 
is incapacitated by concerns over the threat of the atomic bomb. Kiichi 
Nakajima (Toshiro Mifune), the owner of a foundry, is trying to move 
his family to Brazil (after squandering part of his fortune on a large 
unfinished underground bunker in Japan) to keep them safe from 
atomic attacks. We don’t learn whether he experienced the atomic 
bomb directly, yet his reaction to the sound of a passing airplane and a 
simultaneous “white flash” from a thunderstorm suggests that he 
suffers from a classic case of trauma as defined by Cathy Caruth in 
Trauma: Explorations in Memory: 

“The pathology consists. ..solely in the structure of its 
experience or reception: the event is not assimilated or 
experienced fully at the time, but only belatedly, in its 
repeated possession of the one who experiences it. To be 
traumatized is precisely to be possessed by an image or 
event.”[i2] 

Chronicle of a Survivor came out in the same year as another film 
about atomic trauma—the monster sci-fi fantasy Gojira (Godzilla). 
Unlike Kurosawa’s film, which can be seen as a “working through” of 
survivor trauma, Gojira fixates on images of pure terror as the helpless 
population is pummeled by an immense and uncontrollable force.[13] 

In Kurosawa’s film, the story of Mr. Kiichi Nakajima is presented 
through the eyes of a narrator, a circumstance that helps to reframe 
the narrative in its broader social context. Kurosawa introduces the 
narrator through the device of a court case being brought against him 
by his own family for incompetence and fiscal irresponsibility. The 
narrator is a dentist, Dr. Harada (Takashi Shimura) who has agreed to 
be a mediator (with two other judges) in family court cases. The doctor 
offers spectators a way to identify with a character in the narrative, a 
point of view that offers a degree of objectivity. Ultimately, Dr. Harada 
is convinced by the three other judges to side with the family; but later 
















The ruined factory 



The Mitsubishi factory in Nagasaki after the H- 
bomb (from Hiroshima-Nagasaki, August 1945\ 
courtesy of Harvard Film Archive) 


he comes to regret the decision. His hesitation opens up areas of 
uncertainty for the spectators, who are thereby encouraged to weigh 
the evidence against their own feelings and opinions. 

Visually, Kurosawa suggests through framing and mise-en-scene that 
the trauma of the A-bomb is one that marks the whole society. The first 
shots of the film are of crowds and traffic, without picking out any 
individual. Kiichi’s interview with his older mistress and her grown 
daughter is shot in deep focus, as people unrelated to the drama cross 
back and forth behind the apartment window. Repeatedly the factory 
itself is shown in wide shots, bringing the individual family drama into 
the space of the workplace and suggesting the effect the move would 
have on others. When Kiichi actually burns his factory down to force 
the family’s decision, Kurosawa directs our attention to the workers 
who have now all lost their jobs. Here also the director inserts an 
image of the burned factory that would have memory resonances for 
the victims of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. A shot of Nagasaki’s 
obliterated Mitsubishi plant taken by a Japanese camera crew after the 
bombing (and sequestered for 20 years by the US authorities) bears a 
remarkable resemblance to Kiichi’s destroyed factory. [14] 

After Kiichi is committed to an asylum, the deep focus continues as Dr. 
Harada interviews the psychiatrist who is caring for him. In the back, 
the director has posed other patients in ways that memorialize the 
well-known iconography of the A-bomb victims. Visiting the patient in 
his cell, Dr. Harada learns that the deranged hero now believes himself 
to be on another planet. He imagines that the sun outside his window 
is Earth consumed in a conflagration. Here the director positions the 
spectator alongside Dr. Harada as a witness. He is shown from the 
back looking out the window in silence with the bright sun between 
him and Kiichi, who erupts in grief at what he believes to be the 
destruction of our planet. The point of view of the “madman” and the 
objective judge have become one. 


Kurosawa’s film met with incomprehension upon its first release both 
in Japan and abroad. Most critics overlooked the subtleties of the 
mise-en-scene and wrote about the film’s narrative content without 
any consideration of its form. If Kurosawa meant to make a film about 
the dangers of atomic weapons, why, they asked, present the main 
protagonist as a madman? More recent critics have continued to 
undervalue the film. Robert J. Lifton calls it “confused and 
melodramatic”; Joan Mellen praises it as “the finest Japanese film on 
atomic war” but then criticizes Kurosawa for concluding it “with a 
rather flat challenge to our sanity.”[is] 

Noel Burch, who has written the most perceptive comments on the 
film, describes Kurosawa’s approach as Brechtian: 

“Keys to the meaning of the ‘unworthiness’ of the family 

Kiichi apologizes to the workers ( and T et the need to save them in s P ite of themselves), to 

the lucid ‘insanity’ of the old man (whose sickness is health 

to a progressive Japanese audience) and to the realistically 
pessimistic ‘inconclusive’ ending, are provided by a reading 
in terms of‘epic theatre’.”[l6] 









Deep focus in the asylum (Dr. Harada and the 
psychiatrist) 



Seen this way, the frame stoiy of the court case can be seen as one that 
places spectators in the position of weighing the family members’ 
individual concerns over the anxiety of the patriarch who wants to 
disrupt their way of life. Here again, Kurosawa uses spatial relations 
between the different branches of the family to articulate the 
complexity of their relations—there is argument about who is the 
family “core” (admitted to the court proceedings) and who is on the 
“fringe” (the mistresses and their offspring, but also the husband of the 
legitimate daughter); who has the authority to speak for others (the 
eldest son) and who is spoken for (the daughters and the mother). 
Spectators may also wonder at the wisdom of sequestering all the 
moving parts (the “core” family and the mistresses with their 
offspring) in the same remote farmhouse in the Brazilian countryside. 
Kurosawa’s strategy is not to raise any of these questions directly. They 
occur to the spectators who are presented with scenes of the family 
drama without commentary. Instead, the film, in the fashion of 
Brecht’s epic theatre, encourages spectators to think about their own 
vulnerability and their own complex networks of attachments that 
prevent radical changes to their living arrangements. 
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Kiichi and Dr. Harada looking at the sun 
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Images from Imamura's Black Rain 



Shigematsu reads sutras for Mr. Ueda, a victim 
of Hiroshima the day after the bombing 



The funeral of Shokichi 


Although this is a film about trauma, in many ways it attempts to move 
beyond the static fixation of the trauma image. It does so by exploring the 
multiple moving parts of the complex family drama and thus normalizing 
atomic fears as something that can be discussed. This becomes clearest as 
the judges are deliberating and Dr. Harada expresses his second thoughts 
about delivering an insanity verdict against Mr. Nakajima: 

“His anxiety about the atomic bomb is something we all share; 
we just don’t feel it quite as strongly. We don’t build 
underground shelters or plan to move to Brazil—but can we 
claim that this feeling is beyond comprehension? The Japanese 
all share it to greater or lesser degrees.” 

The film does not entirely fit within the genre of family melodrama since, 
as in the Brechtian epic theatre, the protagonist (in this case Dr. Harada) is 
portrayed as someone who can learn and change his attitudes. That no 
solution is given encourages spectators to reflect on the circumstance that, 
in the atomic age, there is no safe haven. An aspect that is rarely 
commented on by critics is the way that Kurosawa foregrounds the summer 
heat, punctuated by thunderstorms: people are continuously fanning 
themselves, wiping off sweat, or sitting inside during the heavy rains. In 
this way the psychological stress is given a corresponding expression in 
physical discomfort. 

Finally, there is another way to look at Kurosawa’s protagonist Mr. 
Nakajima, who might be considered the embodiment of an existentialist 
hero. What John Whittier Treat writes about Kenzaburo Oe’s discussion of 
the hibakusha in Hiroshima Notes applies to Kurosawa’s hero as well: 

“The annihilation of their city has rendered them acutely aware 
of their emptiness, their anguish, and thus potentially of their 
freedom.”[l7] fopen endnotes in new window! 


Treat also comments on Oe’s depiction of a grandfather who goes insane 
after he is unable to help his hibakusha grandson: 



“Oe may feel sorry for him, but he also describes him with 
admiration, perhaps because he too recognizes insanity as a 
‘brave’ choice in a world which has, after the ‘rational’ decision 
to drop an atomic bomb, so devalued sanity.”[i8] 

Kiichi Nakajima strives to do what he considers the proper thing for his 
family though he lives without hope; although some might see him as a 
dominating patriarch, there is another way to read his actions—as the 
ultimate rebellion against the false sense of security of a conformist society. 


The funeral of Yasuko’s Aunt Shigeko 


Imamura’s Black Rain: 
the hibakusha as outcast 







Yoichi suffering post-traumatic stress disorder 


The fear of contamination is a recurrent theme in literary and fictional 
works that deal with the difficulty that young hibakusha women faced in 
finding marriage partners. “The House of Hands,” a story by survivor 
Mitsuharu Inoue and anthologized by Kenzaburo Oe in The Crazy Iris, 
relates the fate of four young women who had taken refuge in a village after 
radiation exposure. [19] A marriage proposal to one of them, Rie, is 
brusquely cancelled once her history becomes known. The children of 
another, Shigeno, have both died in childhood; in the course of the story, 
Seiko, a third, dies from bleeding after a miscarriage. The prospects for the 
fourth, Junko, seem dim after the fate that befalls the others. The village 
wants to prevent new refugees from coming, fearing that it will become 
known as a village of outcasts, and that their own (unexposed) daughters 
will be marked as unmarriageable. 



Yasuko and Yoichi in the sculptor’s studio 


The burns caused by the bomb healed with raised and reddened scar tissue 
called keloid (from the Greek khele, claw). Many women who were marked 
with keloid scars preferred to live hidden away from society. Oe states that 
there were still over 1,000 such women in 1964, and that men also found 
that their scars made them undesirable as marriage partners. [20] 

Shohei Imamura’s Black Rain (Kuroi Arne, 1989), adapted from the novel 
by Masuji Ibuse that was serialized in the literary journal Shincho in 1965- 
66, centers on the marriage prospects of Yasuko, who has no visible scars 
but who was exposed to radiation along with her aunt and uncle after the 
bombing while traversing the city in order to get to safety. The uncle suffers 
from chronic fatigue (a frequent ailment of bomb survivors), while the aunt 
has remained apparently healthy. Ever since, Yasuko has lived with the 
aunt and uncle (her mother died after giving birth to her). The issue is the 
discrimination Yasuko faces once marriage prospects suspect that she was 
exposed to radiation. 



Hiroshima reenactment: Yasuko comes upon 
charred bodies 



Like Hersey’s novel, Ibuse’s is based on survivor testimonies and even 
incorporates much of an actual diary by Shigematsu Shizuma (whose name 
is not changed in the novel, and who appears in the fiction as the uncle 
figure). In order to counter rumors about his niece, Shigematsu decides to 
recopy her diary of the days of August 6,1945 and after; and to complete 
her narrative with a copy of his own diary. His plan is to offer these to 
prospective bridegrooms to allay the fears of the family. In the wider 
context, the couple and Yasuko have moved to the country village of 
Kobotake where the uncle is involved in a fish farm with some fellow 
survivors. 

Ibuse’s novel was enormously successful in Japan. Here was a novel that 
showed how the normal rhythms of village life, of marriage and ritual could 
go on despite the threat of a traumatic break with the past caused by the 
bomb and the Japanese defeat. John Whittier Treat has called the novel 
ideologically conservative, in that it seamlessly integrates the historical 
break occasioned by the atomic bomb within Shigematsu’s efforts to stitch 
up the past into a coherent picture, and to provide continuity with the 
present.[2i] Along with the return to ritual, Shigematsu emphasizes the 
salutary forces of nature. After Yasuko belatedly falls ill with radiation 
disease, Shigematsu interrogates the sky: “If a rainbow appears over those 
hills now, a miracle will happen,” he prophesied to himself. “Let a rainbow 
appear—not a white one, but one of many hues—and Yasuko will be cured.” 
Yet at the same time this vision is disturbed by a double consciousness, an 
awareness of the catastrophe that this is not to be: 

“So he told himself, with his eyes on the nearby hills, though he 













The unreleased ending: Yasuko as a Buddhist 
monk 



The unreleased ending: Yasuko becomes a 
statue 


knew all the while it could never come true.”[22] 

Shigematsu embodies the traumatized split self, who holds on to the rituals 
of the past even while disbelieving that they have relevance for the present, 
what Robert Jay Lifton has called the “doubling” of the traumatized 
person.[23] Neither his transcription of the diaries, nor his attachment to 
the rituals of the agricultural countryside have brought about a 
reintegration of his fragmented self. Instead, his state of mind recalls that 
of survivors who have asserted that they feel themselves to be different 
persons before and after the bomb.[24] 

Imamura’s film version, made some 20 years after the publication of the 
novel, brings some of Ibuse’s themes forward into a changed social 
landscape. While some of the elements of the narrative are maintained, 
there is also considerable expansion and even transposition. I would argue 
that this is not only due to the need for the adaptation of Ibuse’s story into 
the language of images, but that the Japanese processing of the collective 
memory of the bomb had also undergone significant changes—some of 
these, of course, due to the influence of such works as the novel Black Rain 
itself. As John Whittier Treat has written, Ibuse’s novel and especially his 
use of the diary form covered over the historical fissure created by the 
bomb with the account of ordinary people going about their lives: 



Hiroshima reenactment: the exploded clock 



Hiroshima reenactment: the clock stopped at 
8:15 


“against the destructive power of the bomb stands the 
constructive power of words, language, writing.”[25] 

The photographic basis of film makes it uniquely suited for this portrayal of 
the everyday; at the same time filmmakers can resort to visual illusion to 
suggest almost any imagined reality. Imamura’s film moves between these 
two poles, tracing the country life of the village on the one hand and 
offering reenactments of the diary entries of August 6-15 (the day of the 
surrender and the radio address of the Emperor acknowledging Japan’s 
defeat) on the other. 

For the country episodes, Imamura introduces several new elements. 
Shigematsu’s two fellow survivors and collaborators in the carp-breeding 
project, Shokichi and Kotaro, fall ill of radiation sickness and are buried 
according to Buddhist ritual in the film version. This is one of many 
funerals that punctuate the narrative (in the first of these Shigematsu is ask 
to read sutras for a colleague who has died in the bombing; the last funeral 
is that of Yasuko’s aunt). The funeral scenes serve both to visually 
emphasize the uncle’s reliance on ritual and to bring the theme of death—a 
constant presence in the minds of those who have (temporarily) survived— 
into the foreground. 

The most radical change is the introduction of Yuichi, a young man about 
Yasuko’s age who suffers from post-traumatic stress disorder. When he 
hears any vehicle approaching the village—truck, bus, or motorcycle—he 
rushes out and throws himself under it to stop it in its tracks. In a way 
Yuichi is a modified version of the young soldier Iwatake, a soldier whose 
diary entries appear toward the end of Ibuse’s novel and whose miraculous 
survival despite major injuries and serious radiation illness symptoms is 
meant to lift Yasuko’s spirits and revive her will to live. From this 
character, Imamura takes only the circumstance that he was drafted into a 
squad of soldiers who were trained to crawl under enemy tanks with 
explosives—basically a suicide mission. In the novel, Yasuko and the 
soldier Iwatake never meet, whereas in the film Yasuko befriends Yuichi, 
with whom she shares an outsider status. He brings her some of the 





A homecoming in the village: the clock shows 
8:15 



The monk Yasuko secretly looks in on Yoichi 


Buddhist Arhat and Jizo statues that he sculpts from stone and lines them 
up outside her house. Arhat Buddists are those who have attained superior 
wisdom; the Jizo Buddha embodies the aspiration to alleviate suffering. He 
is regarded as the protector of women, children, and travelers. These 
statues are found on roadsides all over Japan (one of the preserved 
markers of the Hiroshima bombing is a damaged Jizo statue). 

Imamura also recreates on film the characters’ experience of August 1945. 
The problem with such reenactments is that spectators are able to remind 
themselves that these are achieved by means of filmic illusion (and 
accompanied here by the piercing musical strains of Torn Takemitsu) 
whereas the sufferings of the actual victims were all too real. Kurosawa 
wrote that he had not seen Imamura’s film, but that he felt that the 
experience of the bombed was impossible to film: 

“That state of destruction and of such terrible human anguish 
does not belong to the realm of the presentable...it is better to 
evoke and nurture the imagination; this is far more 
terrifying.”[26] 

This may be where writing has the advantage over film, in leaving the 
visual details to the reader’s imagination. Nevertheless, Imamura found at 
least a partial solution in transposing the intertextual and collage structure 
of the novel into his images by recreating on the screen some of the artwork 
created by survivors of the bombings. Over 900 artworks by survivors were 
solicited in 1974 by the Japanese Broadcasting Corporation, exhibited at 
the Peace Culture Center in Hiroshima from August 1 to August 6,1975, 
and subsequently published. Like Ibuse who could rely on actual diaries for 
his novel, Imamura also had images of the bombing and its aftermath 
created by actual survivors. Such images as the woman trapped under the 
tiles of her roof, the charred bodies of the dead, and people who walked 
with outstretched arms from which their burned skin hung down, all 
shown in Imamura’s reenactment of the catastrophe, are consistent with 
the drawings of the victims.[27] 

In the first ending Imamura proposed for the film, Yasuko chooses to 
become a wandering Buddhist ascetic; she feels she has no right to 
personal happiness when so many others have suffered. Yuichi is unable to 
dissuade her and spends his life waiting for her and continuing to sculpt 
his statues. Imamura visually eternalizes the image of the wanderer by 
assimilating Yasuko to Arhat and Jizo statues. Toward the end of the film 
Yasuko happens upon some fellow penitents in a wooded grove. As she 
steps in to join the group, they are all turned to stone and transformed into 
statues. This ending was filmed in color, whereas the rest of the film is in 
black and white—a choice that brings the story forward into the modern 
era. Yasuko appears as a ghost from the past as she wanders into the 
modern city. She also spies upon Yuichi who continues to sculpt his figures 
at a Buddhist temple, but she does not speak to him. 

This ending did not satisfy the filmmaker and he called the actors back to 
the set after shooting was supposedly finished. Instead, the film was 
released with an ending closer to that of Ibuse’s novel. After Yasuko sends 
away her last suitor, and becomes ill with radiation disease, it is Yuichi who 
carries her to the ambulance, leaving the uncle behind who, as in the novel, 




interrogates the sky for a rainbow. Yet Imamura leaves out the last 
sentence that expresses Shigematsu’s doubt and divided mind. This could 
suggest that the film, as officially released, ends on a more hopeful note 
than the novel. 

There are several elements in the film that disturb this (somewhat) hopeful 
ending to the officially released version. For one, the repeated rituals of 
death suggest that radiation disease will continue in its inexorable way to 
claim victims. Other images add to the overall gloom. A clock explodes in 
the reenactment scene and later, as Yasuko returns to Hiroshima in a boat, 
the oarsman picks up another scorched clock in the water showing 8:15, 
the exact time of the bombing. In the country house Yasuko’s job is to set 
the grandfather clock each evening at seven when the news is broadcast; it 
is at this precise moment that Kotaro arrives in a panic to announce the 
death of Shokichi. In yet another instance, when a minor character arrives 
home in the village to visit her mother the clock in the home shows the 
time of 8:15. These film images serve as repeated reminders of the 
catastrophe and work against what has been criticized as the cultural 
conservatism of the novel that seeks a bridge across the historical fissure 
wrought by Hiroshima through ancient ritual, relations to nature, and a 
patriarchal family system. [28] 

In the original ending that was later scrapped, Yasuko’s rejection of her 
family ties, of her friendship with Yuichi, and indeed of her whole 
community is much more radical. It expresses the liquidation of human 
relations and the destruction of community and family ties brought about 
by the bombs. Yasuko’s transformation into a stone statue then stands as 
an emblem of what Treat calls the “depersonalized death” of the victims. 

[29] 

With Black Rain we have moved beyond the early phase of reaction to the 
bomb—a phase characterized at once by the fixed trauma image and heroic 
attempts to overcome it. Imamura portrays, instead, the psychological 
struggles of individuals who have lived though the experience and are 
trying to find continuity in their lives despite the near impossibility of 
doing so. They are faced with both internal conflicts and external 
manifestations of rejection and suspicion. In recent decades these issues 
found renewed resonance with the radiation leaks from the nuclear 
facilities on Three Mile Island (1979), Chernobyl (1986), and most recently 
Fukushima (2011). 
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Images from Women of the Mirror 


Yoshida’s Women of the Mirror. 
amnesia and the problem of representation 



Mrs. Kawase’s broken mirror. 



“Miwa’s” broken mirror (point of view of Mrs. 
Kawase). 



“Miwa” and Mrs. Kawase in the broken mirror. 


In the long run, Yoshida’s film Women of the Mirror (Kagame no onna 
tachi), made in 2002, is likely to be considered the most eloquent 
cinematic treatment of the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. It is also 
evidence of the continued relevance in Japan of questions of identity 
formation around hibakusha and their children. Ai Kawase, a woman who 
was only 17 in Hiroshima in 1945, is searching for her daughter Miwa, born 
in Hiroshima in 1946. At the age of 20, the daughter broke a large mirror, 
leaving the house in a rage after exclaiming, 

“Hiroshima and me—who am I really?” 

Four years later the mother is called to the hospital where her daughter 
gives birth to a baby girl, and then disappears again, abandoning her child. 
The grandchild Natsuki, now in her 20s, has grown up with her 
grandmother; the plot of the film revolves around the accidental discovery 
of an amnesiac woman in her 40s, living under the name of Masako Onoue, 
who is found with some documents belonging to Miwa. In the apartment of 
the amnesiac the mother finds a mirror broken in a pattern similar to that 
of the broken mirror in her own home. Thus the broken mirror image 
becomes a visual metaphor for the fractured identities of women who 
survived the bomb to become mothers and grandmothers. The three 
women — Mrs. Kawase, the woman who may be Miwa, and Natsuki — 
travel to Hiroshima together in the hope that Miwa will retrieve her 
memory and find her way back to her real identity; but the project fails. 
Visiting the sites and the hospital lead to several revelations about 
Natsuki’s real grandfather (a man who suffered radiation sickness) and 
Mrs. Kawase’s suicide attempt by drowning when this man died. Yoshida 
inserts memory sequences of an isolated and crying little girl next to a 
roiling sea, which suggests that Miwa has a traumatic memory of this 
suicide attempt. Back in her Tokyo apartment she tries once more to 
remember who she is in front of the broken mirror. She fails, and then 
disappears again, rejecting the idea of joining a family when she is not sure 
of her identity. 

In an interview included along with the DVD released in France, Yoshida 
says that at first he felt he had no right to make a film about Hiroshima or 
Nagasaki because he had not experienced the bomb directly. However, 
after 50 years he also felt that he had a responsibility to address the issue. 
By inventing an amnesiac protagonist, he was trying to represent what is 
essentially un-representable (Claude Lanzmann has made similar claims 
about the Holocaust). Miwa, who was born in Hiroshima the year after the 
bomb, is a second generation survivor who lives on the margins of society, 
an effective outcast because she knows that her identity is somehow 
connected to Hiroshima (in one scene, Yoshida superimposes the images of 
Mrs. Kawase and Miwa onto the city by filming their reflections in the hotel 
window). At the same time, she cannot retrieve it in her memory. As a 
















Three generations of women (and a family 
friend) at Mrs. Kawase’s. 



Mrs. Kawase reflected in the glass of her hotel 
in Hiroshima. 



Traumatic memory: Miwa at her mother’s 
suicide attempt. 


protagonist she stands for all that is unsayable and even unimaginable 
about the experience of the bomb. Until Mrs. Kawase’s confession in the 
hospital room in Hiroshima, even the granddaughter Natsuki did not know 
who her true grandfather was. 

It’s possible to see Miwa (who until the end is not even completely sure that 
she is Miwa) as one of the actual women survivors who never go out in 
society because their faces are disfigured with keloid scars. Her amnesia 
can also be read as a refusal of memory. She is afraid to be identified as a 
woman who abandoned her child (later she is interviewed by another 
couple who is seeking a daughter who even killed her infant). The refusal of 
stigmatized memory was also a symptom of some survivors. The idea of 
being a hibakusha was so troubling that in some cases, when the physical 
evidence could be concealed, the victims even decided to forgo the medical 
treatment and compensation for which they would have been eligible. [30] 
fopen endnotes in new window! 

Yoshida’s use of the mirror recalls one of the case studies in Robert Jay 
Lifton’s Death in Life: Survivors of Hiroshima. The parents of a 13-year- 
old girl who had suffered facial burns refused to show her a mirror during 
her convalescence; afterwards when she realized she would never regain 
the face she had before the bomb, she felt anger toward all mirrors, which 
she wanted to break. [31] Miwa’s “marking” is an allegorical representation 
of the survivor as outcast. 

Yoshida’s stunning film ends with no clear resolution and therefore leaves 
the spectator in the position of investigator charged with sorting out the 
facts. He pulls us in as witnesses; the film’s first shots introduce a 
mysterious car that follows Mrs. Kawase’s movements around town. We 
don’t even get to see the face of Mrs. Kawase until she has been followed 
for more than three minutes into the film. The “chase” scene is 
accompanied by an eerie, dissonant piano and violin (by Keiko Harada). In 
the end a female TV reporter emerges from the car to ask Mrs. Kawase 
about a patient her physician husband treated in Hiroshima after the 
bombing — an American who had been exposed to radiation. Mrs. Kawase 
refuses an interview, but this American will resurface later when the three 
generations of women visit Hiroshima together. 

The investigative tone of the film is underscored by Mrs. Kawase's visit to 
the government office that has located a woman whom they believe to be 
her daughter. Besides the medical documents found in her apartment, she 
has also been in the habit of picking up small girls in the park on the 11th of 
any given month, playing with them and then allowing them to return to 
their parents. It turns out that Miwa gave birth to the infant she abandoned 
on a July 11th. 


Yoshida’s camerawork and editing also reinforces the investigative mode, 
staying at an objective distance when Mrs. Kawase and her friend Mr. Goda 
go to interview the young woman in her apartment. It is only when Mrs. 
Kawase notices the broken mirror that the director uses a point of view 
shot and then combines the images of the two women in the same mirror. 


In 1969 Yoshida outlined his approach to film in an essay titled, “My 
Theory of Film: a logic of self-negation.” He states that he strives to 
dismantle narration. A film, he states, must be comprised in a single image. 
Actors should transcend the cinematic frame and express with their entire 
body (Robert Bresson argued for something similar in Notes on the 
Cinematographer when he stated that an actor should be “all face”). The 






“Who am I”: “Miwa” interrogates the broken 
mirror. 


director’s concept is carried out in this film, in which actors’ movements, 
particularly in the roles of Mrs. Kawase, Miwa and Natsuki, are formal and 
elegiac, underscoring the seriousness of their preoccupation with the 
Hiroshima catastrophe that has impacted their lives. 



Mrs. Kawase shields herself against the sun. 



The unborn generation—shadows against the 
rice paper screen. 


According to Yoshida, it is up to the spectator to create the film’s meaning 
—he wants to avoid anything that would conform to prior expectation. A 
film must be 

“caught between two clear mirrors of watching and being 

watched, situated in the middle of an endless reflection.”[32] 

Yoshida’s “single image” in this film could well be the color white, the white 
of the screen, and the white flash of the bomb. Mrs. Kawase shields herself 
from light all through the film with her white umbrella and holds her hand 
against the sunlight on two occasions, an oblique reference to the fact that 
the temperature of the bomb on the ground was said to be equal to the 
temperature of the surface of the sun. The film credits at the beginning are 
white letters with a thin black outline on a white background. At the end of 
the film, Yoshida makes a redemptive move, as Mrs. Kawase and Natsuki 
look at the imaginary shadow of a little girl playing behind the white rice- 
paper screens (shoji). Mrs. Kawase imagines the girl’s identity to be, in 
succession, Miwa, Natsuki, and Natsuki’s future child. In this final scene, 
Yoshida redeems cinematic representation as well, since the shadow play 
also functions as a metaphor for cinematic art (a more complete one than 
the fractured mirror, which contests any attempt at coherent 
representation). Even so the film ends on an anxious note. The final shot is 
a fade to white as Mrs. Kawase shields herself from the blinding sunlight— 
a warning against future Hiroshimas with their predictably devastating 
effects. 

By refusing closure on the investigation in which the spectator has become 
involved (at the end we still do not know whether the young woman is 
actually Miwa, and it appears that even Mrs. Kawase has refused a DNA 
test, perhaps because she fears a negative answer), Yoshida remains true to 
his principles of creating an open cinema. As Adam Bingham notes, 


“Cinema for Yoshida is, like personal identity, a process that 
can never be said to reach completion, can never stand as an 
arbiter of truth and empirical precision.”[33] 

The play of mirrors in this film reflects back on the spectator, caught in the 
mirror illusion of the frame, while also being asked to stand outside it—not 
only spectator but witness. At the same time, the mirror functions as a trap 
for the three generations of women. Miwa can’t see who she is when she 
looks in the mirror, and therefore breaks mirrors. Her mother Mrs. Kawase 
sees the false image of someone who has tried to repress her own past 
experience at Hiroshima—a repression that has had serious consequences 
for Miwa. And Natsuki is the third generation victim of her mother’s as well 































as her grandmother’s obfuscation of identity. The hope of breaking out of 
the endless play of mirrors within mirrors lies with the as-yet unborn 
fourth generation. Kenzaburo Oe has written that for hibakusha and their 
descendants to continue to have children despite the trauma represents 
both hope and courage, given the stigma of possible genetic effects. [34] 


Images from the work of Chim/Pom: 



Meeting youth in the devastated town of Soma. 



Of the three films I have treated at length, Yoshida’s is the one that most 
strongly resists narrative closure along with the comforts this can bring to 
the film spectator free to remain an outside observer. [35] Chronicle of a 
Survivor ends with Kiichi Nakajima’s heroic choice of insanity as the 
ultimate statement about a world where standards of “sanity” make no 
sense. The officially released ending of Black Rain holds out the slim hope 
that Yasuko might survive. Only in the alternative ending does Imamura 
turn her into a wandering ascetic seeking atonement for being spared the 
fate of other A-bomb victims. Yet even here, the poignant scene when she 
happens upon the sculptor Yoichi and fails to speak to him reinserts the 
narrative within the genre of melodrama. Women of the Mirror refuses to 
put the A-bomb safely in the past. Instead, Yoshida invites the spectator’s 
participation in imagining how the protagonists’ lives will go forward. Will 
Miwa regain her memory and return to her family? Will Natsuki embrace 
her heritage as a third-generation victim and find the courage to have 
children of her own? Will Mrs. Kawase be changed after she acknowledges 
her own suppressed history? And finally, in the play of allegory to which 
the spectator is invited, will the world remember what dropping an atomic 
bomb on living people actually entails? 

In his episodic film Dreams (1990), one of his last, Kurosawa represents 
the explosion of six nuclear reactors behind Mount Fuji, and the attempt of 
the panicked population to escape. Twenty years after this apocalyptic 
vision, Japanese concerns about radiation have resurfaced after the release 
of tons of radioactive materials into the ocean and surrounding countryside 
subsequent to the tidal wave that damaged the Fukushima Daiichi nuclear 
power plant in 2011. One of the most prominent spokespersons has been 
Hido Shintaro, a 95-year-old doctor and former director of the counseling 
center at the Japan Confederation of A- and H-Bomb Sufferers 
Organizations, who was exposed to radiation in Hiroshima in 1945 and 
subsequently treated over 6,000 fellow victims. He has gone on record 
stating that the radiation exposure at Fukushima has resulted in symptoms 
similar to those suffered by A-bomb victims. [36] 

Artists and videographers have also responded to the challenge 
represented by the March 2011 earthquake, tsunami, and level 7 nuclear 
disaster—the only such accident since Chernobyl in 1986—at the 
Fukushima Daiichi nuclear plant.[37] The six-member Japanese artist 


100 Cheers (with youth in Soma). 



Travelling to the Fukushima plant in hazmat 
suits. 



Leaving behind a hazmat scarecrow. 



Nuclear Nation by Atsushi Funahashi: in the 
wake of disaster. 


collective Chim/Pom dealt with the disaster on many fronts. The video of 
their solo exhibition “Real Times” shows them travelling to the disabled 
plant in protective white hazmat (hazardous material) suits, leaving one of 
them behind as a scarecrow, staging an event with youthful survivors of the 
town of Soma called ‘Too Cheers,” and “updating” the large 1950s mural by 
the Japanese surrealist Taro Okamoto, “The Myth of Tomorrow,” that was 
installed in Tokyo’s Shibuya subway station in 2008.(38] Okamoto’s mural 
depicts a human figure being torn apart by an atomic explosion. The 
Chim/Pom group added images of Fukushima (faithful to the style of the 
original artist) on the blank wall adjacent to Okamoto’s signature piece in a 
Tokyo train station. Chim/Pom has found a way to expose a raw nerve in 
Japanese society. They were accused of defacing the mural even though 
their intervention left no traces once their panel was removed. Even more 
controversial was their stunt in Hiroshima, where they hired a skywriting 
plane in 2008 to write the Japanese character for “pika” (explosion) over 
the city. For that action they were forced to make a public apology. [39] 

The 2012 documentary film Nuclear Nation by Atsushi Funahashi relates 
the experience of the 1,415 former inhabitants of the town of Futaba, 
ground zero of the Tokyo Electric Power Company (TEPCO) whose 
Fukushima Daiichi nuclear power plant was the site of three hydrogen 
explosions. Because of the high levels of radiation, the former residents are 
not allowed to return except for short visits to try and reclaim some of their 
possessions from their ruined abodes. They have become nuclear refugees, 
living in an abandoned schoolhouse in Saitama, a suburb outside Tokyo. 
Among the ruins of Futaba, a damaged archway ironically proclaims, “A 
brilliant future for the birthplace of atomic energy. ”[40] 

As the nation that has suffered the most from nuclear disaster, Japan is 
now rethinking its commitment to nuclear power, and has witnessed mass 
street demonstrations. Similar public discussion is taking place in several 
Asian and European countries.[41] 

In 1997 The Japan Peace Museum and the Japan Confederation of A- and 
H-Bomb Sufferers Organization published The Nuclear Century: Voices of 
the Hibakusha of the World. The book included images from several post- 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki nuclear disasters. Photojournalist Hiromitsu 
Toyosaki wrote: 

“People all over the world have become hibakusha as a result of 
exposure to radiation that is produced in all the stages of 
nuclear arms production and nuclear power generation such as 
uranium mining and refining, uranium enrichment, the 
production of nuclear armaments and nuclear testing, 
production of nuclear fuel and nuclear power generation, 
reprocessing of spent nuclear fuel, and treatment and disposal 
of nuclear waste.”[42] 

To echo the sentiment in The Nuclear Century: We are all hibakusha 
today. 
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The poster of Kunsthalle’s exhibition What is 
Hungarian? Contemporary Answers, with the 
traditional Hungarian chilli peppers in the 
national tricolour - a clear reference to the 
“spicy,” subversive works exhibited. 
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The Witness (A tanu)\ Peter Bacso’s film satire 
(1969) about the adventures of a god-willed 
antihero in Stalinist Hungary quickly became a 
national classic in Hungary, a cornerstone of 


Body memories, body cinema: 
the politics of multi-sensual counter¬ 
memory in Gyorgy Palfi’s Hukkle 

by Gyorgy Kalmar 

There is probably no easier and quicker way of understanding the constructedness 
of history and collective memories than travelling. Changing location is equal to 
changing focus, perspective and significance. If you want to understand the US 
better, for example, you may go to Latin-America. For a better understanding of 
Britain you may go to India or Northern-Ireland. And in order to learn more about 
the Soviet Union’s role in history, you may visit the Eastern-European countries of 
the former “Eastern Bloc.” In other words, the “other,” (repressed and buried) 
history of the United States often resurfaces in Mexico, Vietnam, and Iraq; and the 
unofficial history of Soviet imperialism is partly written on Eastern-European 
interrogated bodies, unmarked gravestones and oral narratives. One only has to 
visit smaller countries, ex-colonies, losers of past wars, and one immediately 
understands that the world is a much more complex place than we are led to 
believe. These places are full of alternative historical narratives, counter-memories 
and a rich heritage of orally transmitted, fragmented historical knowledge that 
never makes into schoolbooks and “official” History. 

Music, literature or film also often function as reservoirs for these unofficial 
heritages. Film, which establishes a direct sensuous, metonymical connection 
between the viewer and the objects filmed, often with only a very moderate degree 
of symbolic mediation, is especially valuable for such purposes. In the present 
paper I will mainly focus on the ways film may relate to historical narratives and 
collective memory, how it simultaneously preserves and produces counter¬ 
memories and counter-narratives. Focusing mainly on Gyorgy Palfi’s award¬ 
winning Hungarian film Hukkle (2002), I will also attempt to investigate how - 
through film - one may remember events that the community has agreed on not to 
remember, and how a film’s visual style may evoke memories while bypassing the 
compromised fields of ideology, history, and the social-symbolic order. 

Eastern-European cinema 
and counter-memory 

The idea that history and memory may function in diverse ways in different 
cultures has a long trajectory in the social sciences and the humanities (see: 
Troebst 146). Apparently, remembering, and also the various kinds of identity- 
politics that it may support, is culture-specific. A recently opened exhibition at 
Kunsthalle, Budapest, that focuses on ideas of national identity in contemporary 
art is entitled What is Hungarian? Contemporary Perspectives and includes 
interviews with a dozen established Hungarian intellectuals. One of their recurring 
cliches is that Hungarian public opinion is always split, and all social issues 
become immediately appropriated by sectarian party politics. As one of the quotes 
in the “reading room” of the exhibition by Lajos Kossuth, Hungarian prime 

















identity-politics and roles of masculinity. 


minister at the time of the 1848-49 uprising against the Habsburgs, points out: 


“There is not a single issue in this country that would belong to the 
whole nation; here even the holiest cause can only be an issue of party- 
politics” (see also: Gulyas 23). 



Hukkle’s expressive motto “Life, Death and 
Hiccups” already hints at the ways the film 
distances from idealizing or dramatic 
representations of life and death through the 
body and meaninglessness. 


Apparently, for Hungarians the habit of resistance, opposition and swimming 
against the current is so strong that they do not feel comfortable swimming with 
the current at all even if it would take them where they would like to go. Swimming 
with the current of official ideology or hegemonic political power is suspicious 
whatever that ideology or power may be; on the other hand, resistance, dispute 
and dissent are common ways of relating to the grand narratives of ideology and 
history. The hot peppers ( paprikas ) on the poster of the What is Hungarian? 
exhibition clearly refer to this spicy attitude that may be both enjoyable and 
painful, sometimes simultaneously. 

Apparently, in case of Eastern Europe, one of the most significant factors 
influencing memory-politics is the region’s frequently evoked tragic and traumatic 
past. Its peoples have often found themselves attacked, conquered, exploited or 
colonized by larger neighbouring countries and rising empires from the Mongols, 
through the Ottoman-Turkish and the Habsburgs to the Soviets. One of the results 
of this situation is that people often find collective memories and grand historical 
narratives (something that Hungarians definitely invented centuries before 
Lyotard) incredulous. The commonplace that History is written by the victors has a 
particularly bitter after-taste in Hungary. The narratives of official History have 
regularly been appropriated, constructed, re-fashioned by occupying forces and 
politically interested groups, imposed upon people by state authorities and 
institutions. Since these historical narratives were (and are) often means of 
ideological oppression, people in the region usually must remember against the 
grain in order to establish some form of identity and historical consciousness that 
they can call - more or less - their own. Consequently, the lack of grand (idealizing 
and totalizing) historical narratives typically becomes filled in by what Jan 
Assmann calls communicative memories, based on family anecdotes, local legends 
and personal experience. These are typically noninstitutional, “not supported by 
any institutions of learning, transmission, or interpretation,” not “summoned or 
celebrated on special occasions” and “not formalized and stabilized by any forms of 
material symbolization” (Assmann 18). Thus such communicative memories are 
much more appropriate for sustaining identities of resistance and rebellion. 


As Peter Meusburger puts it, 

“underprivileged and suppressed minorities or losers of conflicts try to 
hold firm against the official political narratives by cultivating their 
countermemories and advocating re-interpretations of history” (58). 

As I will indicate later, film often functions as a medium in which such alternative 
histories and counter-memories can manifest themselves. As a medium that does 
not necessarily have to say, or clearly pronounce everything, film in Hungary from 
the 1960s on (when the “socialist” dictatorship was less strict) became a field 
wherein state censorship could be bypassed and political systems criticized. The 
best example of this trend is probably Peter Bacso’s The Witness (A Tanu, 1969), a 
satirical film about the hard-liner communist days of the 1950s and their pre¬ 
arranged political trials. After 1989, when communist dictatorship ended, there 
might no longer be the same oppressing outer power to counter, yet, as Hukkle will 
show, film has still often served as a reservoir for that which cannot be publicly 
spoken. (For a more detailed analysis of Hungarian cinematic representations of 
the past see: Strausz). 

Another important characteristic feature of Hungarian memo-politics is what 
Cooper and Jones (in a general Eastern-European context) refer to as “the co¬ 
presence of patriot/traitor narratives” (6), one aspect of which includes a lack of 
unambiguous historical figures. Most historical figures, events, or places within 



Palfi’s Taxidermia (2006) tells the story of three 
generations of Hungarian men, all subdued by 
history in different ways. 


memory are contested, perceived in more or less different ways by people of 
different political affiliations (professionals included). Commonly the very same 
figure is staged as a hero by one historical narrative, as a victim by another, and as 
a traitor by yet another. In addition, idealization through narrative is problematic: 
a fact that obviously has far-reaching consequences regarding both identity- 
politics and filmmaking, [l] [ open endnotes in new window ) 


Hungarian public communication and the larger field of collective memory are 
saturated by taboos, silences, lies and historical minefields. Although these topics 
preoccupy much of the population, they are never addressed (except by some 
political extremists), for they are generally considered to be too dangerous to 
touch. Public figures who address these issues, furthermore, can very easily 
become stigmatized and outcast. 





















In Hukkle these images evoke bodily stored sensuous memories from most Hungarians who 
ever spent time in the countryside. The first shots of the film take the spectator to this realm 
of memory outside historical narratives, while showing no intention of building characters, 
creating conflict or telling a story. 


In such a context, counter-memory, individual recollections, family anecdotes, 
bodily memories and communicative memory in general may become more 
important than in case of “more fortunate” nations, where identification with the 
official national history and its ideology might not bring up as many traumatic 
memories for most people, as it would in Hungary and other (smaller) countries 
with stormy pasts behind them. In this respect, the Hungarian situation is much 
closer to that of the minorities in larger nation-states. Hopefully my application of 
the terminology of intercultural cinema to contemporary Hungarian cinematic 
phenomena later in this paper may reveal some productive insights resulting from 
this analogy. 

The backside of History 


Locating memories at such non-discursive, material surfaces as the body seems to 
be a central concern of director Gyorgy Palfi. While in his later film Taxidermia 
(2006), this use of “the body as memory site” is mainly connected to the human 
body and used to comment on the “dominant political ideologies” of the past 
(Strausz), Hukkle places the human body in the context of phenomenologically 
perceived nature, and it sets its characters (both humans, animals and plants) on 
the margins of history, distanced from political ideologies and historical narratives. 



The circle of death/1: the mole eats the worm. 


In the Hungarian context of abundance of over-politicized accounts of history, 
Hukkle is an odd one out: it creates a kind of depoliticised counter-memory. 
According to Lipsitz, counter memory is 

“a way of remembering and forgetting that starts with the local, the 
immediate, and the personal. Unlike historical narratives that begin 
with the totality of human existence and then locate specific actions 
and events within that totality, counter-memory starts with the 
particular and then builds... [it] looks to the past for hidden histories 
excluded from dominant narratives... [and] forces revision ... by 
supplying new perspectives.” (Lipsitz 213) 


Indeed, Lipsitz’s words about counter-memory characterise Gyorgy Palfi’s Hukkle 
in a most appropriate way. The film starts with the local: Hukkle is set in a remote 
Hungarian village. It also starts with the immediate and the particular. It shows 
the daily events of life: milk being poured, a garden gate opened and closed, a 
goose eating grass through the holes of the fence, a girl looking at a lady bug on her 
hand, an old woman picking flowers in a meadow, a cat enjoying the sun (see 










The circle of death/2: the old woman digs out 
and kills the mole. 



The circle of death/3: the woman’s black dog 
eats the mole. 



pictures). The spectator may get the feeling that Hukkle does not even want to 
build from here. It takes time till one realizes that there is a narrative, or at least 
there can be a narrative, established among the various pictures of plants, animals, 
inanimate objects and people. Hukkle also lacks dialogue: though sometimes we 
may see people talking to each other, it is always in the distance, we can never hear 
clearly what they are saying. There is no extra-diegetic music to conjure up 
emotions and strengthen identification: the void left by audible dialogue and music 
is filled by the noises of everyday life. The pictures of human beings are placed in 
the context of shots of nature: plants growing, animals doing what they do day by 
day. I will argue and attempt to show through the analysis of the film’s cinematic 
language, that Hukkle performs a revaluation of the human being, a dislocation of 
the human subject (as the subject of the gaze or subject of the story). It turns 
against the ideological and cinematic constructions of humanism, and connects the 
spectator with personal and collective memories in ways that bypass History, 
ideology and the symbolic. 

In order to understand why a film may try to avoid dialogue, ideology or symbolic 
meaning, it is useful to look at the traces of a narrative left scattered in the film 
text. Hukkle is not utterly without narrative meaning, and the traces of the story 
that the spectator may (or may not) uncover actually lead to traumatic historical 
events. What one may realize during the film is that in this village women poison 
men on a regular basis, without any discernible motivation. They make, distribute, 
and feed the poison in a most natural manner, the same way as geese eat grass or a 
mole eats worms. These women kill and then bury men without any “human” 
motivation or feeling. In one telling scene we see a mole in its underground paths, 
moving, eating a worm; then we hear the sound of a hoe and we see the “midwife,” 
the elderly woman (who makes the poison for the whole village), working in her 
garden. She finds the mole, unearths it, hits it with the hoe, then throws it to her 
dog, who eats it. Except for the worm, all the characters of the scene are black: the 
mole, the black-dressed woman, and her big dog (see pictures). We see a chain of 
killing and death, in which the human being is only one link. Death is natural, 
there is no big deal about it. Our “characters” kill and die without tears, anger or 
drama; death is part of ordinary life. 


The sad faces of these men, waiting for their 
dinner, suggest that they know very well that 
they are being poisoned. Yet, there is no drama, 
no fight, just silent submission to the inevitable. 



The dark historical memory that this series of murders may evoke is usually 
referred to in Hungary (when it is mentioned) as the “Tiszazug” murders. The 
Tiszazug was an extremely poor area of Hungary, where in the 1920s the 
authorities revealed a strange and horrifying murder case. For at least a decade 
women (in several villages) kept killing people with arsenic. The murderers were 
exclusively women, the victims were either newborn babies (practically, poisoning 
babies was a form of birth control), or elderly men, who were not “economically 
useful” for the community any longer. According to the historian Gabor Gyani: 

“The investigations revealed such a great number of arsenic murders 
that the authorities refrained from pursuing the case till the final 
results, in fright of its final proportions. During the exhumations 
conducted in the cemeteries of Nagyrev and Tiszakiirt, 162 person’s 
bodies were found who died of arsenic poisoning. After this, the 
authorities decided not to continue the investigation in other villages of 
the Tiszazug area, but tried to close the increasingly exasperating case 
as quickly as possible. In order to avoid notice as much as possible, the 
murders were treated separately in the court proceedings, thereby 
attempting to belittle the actual dimensions of the case. As a 
consequence, the lawsuits were delayed for several years. There could 
not be any doubt, however, that the actual number of people murdered 
in the Tiszazug area could reach thousands.” (Gyani 2) 



















The Midwife’s husband, awaiting death on the 
porch. 



The flies in his meal are all dead. 



Leonardo’s Vitrivius: the perfect human being 
represented as a man, idealized, in the centre of 
a meaningful, geometrical world. 



One of the frightening and telling aspects of the case is that probably the men knew 
very well that they were being poisoned. The arsenic was given to them five or six 
times till it killed them, and it is likely that the men knew after the first or second 
portion what was going on, yet they did not go either to the police or to the doctor 
but accepted their fate and kept on eating the dishes that their wives put on the 
table. Apparently, most of the village communities knew about the unnatural 
causes of these deaths, yet nobody talked about them (see: Gyani). 

It is this (more or less repressed) historical memory that Hukkle deals with: in a 
sense, the film fills the void left by the silences of official history. This counter¬ 
memory is accompanied by a non-conventional, slightly experimental cinematic 
language that not only challenges “official” history, traditional story-telling and 
genre cinema, but also defies some of the ideological foundations of our view of 
history and subjectivity. From the point of view of the present study, the most 
significant challenges concern the traditions of humanism and idealism. 

The way the Quattrocento’s monocular perspective was combined with particular 
cinematic techniques (the subjective shot, for example) and formations of 
subjectivity and meaning in the 20th century so as to produce cinematic and 
narrative space has been analysed in detail by film theoreticians as Stephen Heath 
or Laura Mulvey (see: Heath). Here I am only going to mention those features of 
the film that break with this ideologically laden tradition. 

The first thing that strikes one’s eye is that the shots used in the representation of 
human beings tend to be different from what one is used to: typically, the camera 
either goes close to the human figure, in extreme close-ups, or goes too far for us to 
see the individual characteristics of the body or the face (see pictures). Medium 
shots - which follow the heritage of Renaissance portrait-painting, framing the 
person’s upper body, staging the human figure as central focus-point of artistic 
representation - are conspicuously rare in this film. 

The other similar, and ideologically equally significant stylistic characteristic is 
that the human form is often not in central perspective, but rather an accidental 
detail, or part of a bigger picture. Moreover, subjective shots are very rare: the 
human being is very seldom the subject of the gaze. Apparently, the film tries to 
teach us to look at the life of the village and its surroundings from a non-human 
perspective (see picture). 

Hukkle seems to create a film language that successfully breaks with the cinematic 
tradition informed by the ideology of individualism. Both the modern form of 
individualism and the iconography of human beings that cinema traditionally 
applies originate in the Renaissance, which clearly mark their ideological 
interconnectedness. The independence, freedom, autonomy and self-reliance of 
the individual, its role as central figure of the modern world view, its capacity for 
emancipation, self-fashioning and the morally good, its ability to see its own 
interest and act accordingly, that is, the classical characteristics of the modern 
individual (who is also the typical “hero” of films) are all consistently undermined 
by Hukkle. The characters (especially the male ones) apparently do not think, 
argue, fight for their lives, question their wife’s decisions; they do not express 
opinions, struggle for goals, turn their suffering into art or philosophy; they simply 
do their everyday duties and die when others consider that appropriate. The 
women, on the other hand, do their work, perform their household duties, murder 
and bury their husbands with the same natural, affectless attitude. We do not see 
tears, anger or anxiety. Only - as the caption on the film’s poster says - life, death 
and hiccups. As Aniko Imre rightly states: 































A bit too close, a bit too far to be “human” in the 
classical sense. 


“There is nothing apparently tragic about this all-consuming universal 
digestive rhythm. No character in the film shows any remorse, sorrow, 
or other emotion” (209). 

The old man (who seems to be a bachelor, living in his run-down little house, 
sitting on his bench in front of the house, watching as people, animals, life and 
death come and go) may express the whole film’s attitude. He does not speak a 
word, he only hiccups and observes everything without judgement or action. 

Obviously, from the point of view of gender all this could be (and was) read as a 
symptom of “an impending, full-blown crisis of masculinity” (Imre 179) and of 
“female monstrosity” (211), and probably the issue of gender is indeed the point 
where Hukkle gets closest to any kind of political meaning. However, what 
interests me most here is the general destabilization and dislocation of the 
discourses of history, ideology and humanist individualism by an “aesthetic 
strategy [that] seems to resist the elitist hegemony of ideal meaning” (Imre 211). 

Hukkle takes the spectator to the margins of individualism, humanism and 
patriarchy, to a liminal space on the margins of history, which also happens to be a 
small Hungarian village in the middle of nowhere. One cannot be sure where and 
when exactly the film is set, and this any-place-whatsoever and any-time- 
whatsoever quality matches the rewriting of the above-mentioned ideological 
constructions perfectly. However, it is not only through these cinematic vehicles 
and techniques that this ideological-cinematic dislocation is achieved. The film’s 
lack of emotional drama, psychological depth and narrative story-telling is 
compensated for by the evocation of sensuous impressions and memory-traces, 
which (again) take the spectator into a rich world outside ideology, history and 
official politics of memory. 
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Sensuous memory 



The camera often assumes the position of non¬ 
human spectators: animals, looking from a 
distance, with curiosity but without emotional 
involvement. ... 


In the first scene of Hukkle (right after the main credits), we see a long shot of a 
valley and a tiny village in the early morning of a spring day. Together with this 
establishing shot, the hiccups begin. The next shot shows an iron milk-pot in close- 
up, and we can see how milk is poured into it. At the next hiccup, a little milk is 
spilled. We see an old man in the kitchen of an old village house, surrounded by 
objects, most of which probably did not change much in the last few centuries. He 
walks out with the pot and sits down on the little wooden bench in front of the 
house. As he moves out, we see in close-ups the flap-hinge of the creaking garden 
gate with its age-old handle that the old hand must have touched countless times; 
we see the ants running around the bench-post that moves rhythmically with each 
hiccup (see pictures). These shots do not support storytelling: they are more 
phenomenological than functional or narrative, which is further emphasised by the 
amplified noises accompanying the pictures. (It may not be by accident that 
Hukkle is the first Hungarian film with a Dolby-Digital soundtrack.) The “story” 
does not require such details, noises and sensuousness: our attention is guided 
towards the “life-world” (in the phenomenological sense) of the village. 

To many Hungarians, these images evoke childhood memories: the scenes of 
village life, summers at the grandparents in the country-side, the morning milking 
of cows, the sight, sound and smell of old wooden furniture, spring gardens, the 
touch of the old iron handle of a country wooden gate. Through evoking these 
memories, Hukkle connects to a rich sensuous strata of memory, which is often 
only loosely integrated into the “official” linear narrative of our lives. 



... Sometimes the camera takes the position of 
an inanimate object capable of “reframing” the 
human being. 


In her influential study of Eastern-European cinemas, Identity-Games, Aniko Imre 
makes an observation crucial for the present study: she establishes a logical link 
between Eastern-European memory-politics and the aesthetic practice of such 
directors as Svankmajer and Palfi: 

“Svankmajer’s and Palfi’s concern with eliciting the repressed 
memories of silent people by interrogating the historical layers 
preserved by objects has the same archaeological quality that Marks, 
following Deleuze’s notion of the archaeology of the image, attributes to 
hybrid cinema. Such a cinema confounds official history, private 
recollection, and simple fiction.” (215) 

Imre is referring here to Laura U. Marks’s ground-breaking book on intercultural 
cinema, The Skin of the Film, which calls attention to the multisensory potentials 
of the cinematic image, to the way the image may connect the spectator to a whole 
world of sensuous experience. 

“By appealing to one sense in order to represent the experience of 
another, cinema appeals to the integration and commutation of sensory 
experience within the body. Each audiovisual image meets a rush of 
other sensory associations. Audiovisual images call up conscious, 
unconscious, and nonsymbolic associations with touch, taste, and 
smell, which themselves are not experienced as separate. Each image is 
synthesized by a body that does not necessarily divide perceptions into 
different sense modalities.” (Imre, Marks ?? 222) 


Like Proust’s narrator upon tasting the Madeleine that he used to eat on Sunday 
mornings in his childhood in Combray, the spectator of these strongly evocative 










The old man hiccupping becomes the typical 
observer of the events of the film: he sits on his 
bench in front of the house, watching life and 
death go by without any comment except for the 
hiccups. 


images may also be overcome by a rush of involuntary sensuous memories, which 
“call up conscious, unconscious, and nonsymbolic associations with touch, taste 
and smell.” 




Life in Hukkle is made of visually interesting 
natural and technical processes that end in 
death. In these anti-humanistic processes 
the human being is not an active agent, but 
rather someone filling a role without 
individual will or desire. 



The small village in the middle of nowhere, on 
the margins of history. 


What happens in Hukkle , similarly to In Search of Lost Time , is an invasion of the 
senses (so as to use Proust’s expression), which the spectator cannot completely 
control. We are definitely not in the realms of the kind of controlled visual space of 
monocular perspective that is created by classical narrative cinema. In Hukkle our 
perspective on, distance from and mastery over the images, events and evoked 
sensuous memories are undermined by the aesthetics of sensuous overload and a 
peculiar, amusing cinematography (by Gergely Poharnok) that works at each and 
every point against the ideology of humanism and generally against human 
mastery over meaning. The milk pot, the wooden garden gate’s iron handle, the 
lady bug on one’s hand may all function as (what Marks calls) recollection objects, 
something she defines as an “irreducibly material object that encodes collective 
memory” (77). These recollection objects evoke multi-sensorial memory traces and 
establish symbolically non-mediated relations with the past. 



Recollection objects: the old house 


Recollection objects: the can of milk on the 
bench, after the morning milking, waiting to 
be collected. 













Recollection objects: the shot of palinka in Recollection objects: a rusty wheel, 
the shabby local tavern. 



Recollection objects: a ladybug. Recollection objects: the tablecloth, the 

aluminium spoon, the glass of local wine - 
for most Hungarian spectators these objects 
evoke memories of a lost world once 
intimately known. 

Apropos of similar tendencies in intercultural cinema, Marks establishes the term 
“haptic visuality” (haptic coming from the Greek word to touch ) in order to denote 
the sort of non-conventional aesthetics, another kind of relation to images, that she 
contrasts with traditional, “optical visuality:” 

“The ideal relationship between viewer and image in optical visuality 
tends to be one of mastery, in which the viewer isolates and 
comprehends the objects of vision. The ideal relationship between 
viewer and image in haptic visuality is one of mutuality, in which the 
viewer is more likely to lose herself in the image, to lose her sense of 
proportion.” (184) 

In other words, traditional “optical” visuality (as it is analyzed by Heath and 
others) is based on distance from the image (which is also necessary for 
perspective), mastery over the image, control over the visual space, and is 
characterized by keeping boundaries intact, and by the emphasis on narrative and 
symbolic meaning. In contrast, haptic visuality is based on proximity, a loss of 
control and mastery over the image, a richness of sensorial impressions, and is 
characterised by unclear boundaries. Whereas in optical visuality we see “things,” 
that is, we know what objects we see and why they may be important for the story, 
in haptic visuality the multisensorial impressions overshadow symbolic and 
narrative meaning. 













Haptic images: the camera spends several 
seconds with these richly sensuous, visually 
interesting textures, letting the spectator 
contemplate their aesthetic qualities without 
submitting them to the logic of narrative. 


When the camera shows these haptic close-ups for several seconds, the spectator 
may not be sure what “thing” it is that one sees; rather the surface, colour and 
sensuous qualities of the images, that is, their non-symbolic meaning, dominate. It 
takes time for the spectator to realize that what one sees is, for example, sheep or 
fish. Sometimes the “object” moves, sometimes the camera cuts back, and then we 
may recognize “what” we see. However, the film typically gives us several seconds 
to watch and listen without knowing “what” we see and hear, thereby establishing 
a purely phenomenological (and often haptic) immediacy with sensuous 
phenomena outside the realm of concepts. “Things” - that is, objects socially 
defined and endowed with symbolic meaning - are recognized later, after this time 
of phenomenological/aesthetic contemplation, if recognized at all. Hukkle is, 
therefore, not only set on the margins of history, but also on the margins of 
(symbolic) meaning. Contra Derrida and film semiotics, Hukkle seems to manifest 
that there is an outside to text, concepts, meaning and signification. It offers a 
realm without words, a thickly sensuous world that activates the spectator’s senses, 
past impressions and memory traces without passing through (what Friedrich 
Kittler calls) the bottleneck of the symbolic. 

This way, Hukkle successfully creates a world full of memories that nevertheless 
bypasses the ideologically compromised realms of history, humanism and optical 
visuality. It remembers, but it does not remember “historical” events, it may 
contain traits of a story, but it is not necessarily a story seen by human eyes, it is 
rich in meaning, yet this meaning does not necessarily belong to the symbolic 
order of language, and definitely not to the all-seeing, all-controlling gaze of a 
(presumed) symbolic Other. 

Flat history, flat cinema, flat meaning 

“It was not the film’s awfully deep meaning, or its unprecedented authenticity of 
the representation of reality that made Hukkle one of the best films, if not the best 
film, of the 33rd Hungarian Film Week” - remarked one of the film’s Hungarian 
critics (see: Boszormenyi). This sentence, simple as it may seem, points out one of 
the most crucial characteristic features of Hukkle: its break with a traditional 
cinematic aesthetics that usually favors representation, authenticity, truthfulness 
and profoundness of meaning. From the point of view of the rebellious politics of 
counter-memory practiced widely in Eastern-Europe, traditional, hegemonic 
aesthetics may easily seem tainted with ideologies with which one cannot identify 
without complicity with the oppressive political forces that systematically 
appropriate them. In a post-deconstructive intellectual context, such terms as 
“depth” appear as tropes sustaining a metaphysically-laden ideology of the 
aesthetic that tends to inscribe all sensuous impressions back into the supreme 
Logos of symbolic meaning (see: de Man). Accordingly, in a world where depth, 
meaning, history and truthful representation are highly politicized concepts, the 


lack of “depth” and “truthful representation” may actually be productive strategies. 



Traces of a narrative: the midwife bottling the 
poison in her kitchen. 



When objects are also metaphorical: the 
bowling pins fall like the men of the village. 


The case of Hukkle, its system of representation and its tendency to undermine 
hegemonic discourses (of memory-politics, storytelling and the cinematic 
representation of human beings)seems to make it a par excellence example of what 
Laurent Berlant calls the “flatness” of traumatic experience and what she refers to 
as the presence of the traumatic in everyday experience. According to Berlant, 
modernity tends to have a dramatic approach. It is obsessed with the “depth” (of 
the psyche, of meaning etc.), and favors melodramatic expressions of past traumas. 
In this tradition (that probably affects most art forms), high intensity equals high 
importance. Berlant, however, calls attention to another kind of tradition, one 
associated with flatness. This cinematic style is characterized by the casualization 
of emotion, underperformance, diminished activity, inexpressivity, a lack of on¬ 
screen affect, and non-melodramatic responses. Berlant specifically focuses on 
cases in which silence may or may not stand for a repressed trauma. 

Berlant’s description of the possible flatness of cinematic representation perfectly 
suits Hukkle’s stylistic qualities. The film never turns into a murder mystery in 
which one must find the secret causes of these murders, human beings do not 
appear as enigmas with a deep reservoir of (maybe unconscious) meaning, and the 
images of the film do not become symptoms of another, secret, hidden truth. These 
images may or may not tell another story of deep feeling, anger, frustration, guilt 
and desperation. As the critical reception of the film clearly shows, this peculiarly 
constructed film-text allows for (at least) two different types of interpretations: a 
deep and a flat one. I would argue that these two interpretations correspond with 
what - following Marks - one may call an optical and a haptic reading, 
respectively. 

The optical/deep interpretation would take the film’s slightly experimental formal 
qualities, its lack of clear narrative, its nonsymbolic meanings and sensuousness 
simply as a bait that only increases the sense of mystery and narrative desire. This 
reading would follow the well-known, good old modernist/ psychoanalytical 
paradigm that supposes that the more the surface of a text/film/dream resists 
conceptual understanding, the deeper its meaning must be. The less sense it 
makes, the more we have to dig, in order to reconstruct the other, secret, hidden, 
deep, latent story behind the apparently nonsensical cover story/ manifest scene. 
The haptic/flat reading, however, would not make this assumption of a hidden, 
deep, “true” meaning. It would rather focus (as I have mostly done in this essay) on 
the ways these “flat” surfaces affect the spectator, how their sensuousness works, 
how they evoke a multi-sensorial experience, and how they may evoke sensorial, 
bodily memories lying outside narrative, history and symbolization. Let me make it 
clear: the film does allow for an optical/deep interpretation, many of its shots of 
animals and nature maybe read allegorically, and - paraphrasing Nietzsche - I 
would even venture to say that probably it is impossible not to desire (more or less) 
totalized meaning and narrative coherence. The film’s novelty, however, is due to 
its haptic strategies that may evade such ideologically and metaphysically charged 
reading strategies. It is also through this possibility of a flat, haptic, sensuous film- 
text that Hukkle becomes an instructive example of Eastern-European politics of 
identity and memory. 
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Notes 


l. The above mentioned exhibition What is Hungarian? Contemporary 
Perspectives offers several examples of this peculiar Hungarian hermeneutics 
of controversy. The same historical events and figures were often represented 
as parts of heroic nationalistic narratives and (often at the next picture) in 
ironic, parodistic or even sarcastic ways. It is also telling, as the curator Gabor 
Gulyas points out in an interview, that the exhibition was simultaneously 
condemned for being irredentist by a leftist liberal intellectual, and as an anti- 
Hungarian provocation by a right-wing intellectual (See: Gulyas 23-24). 
freturn to text! 
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"We lost our way": the time and 
space of alienation in Wong Kar- 
wai’s Happy Together 

by Caroline Guo 


Lost: Lai visibly struggles to grasp the 
geography of Argentina. 



The reversed road map markedly announces 
Lai and Ho’s alienation from the space of their 
new home. 


“We lost our way,” recounts Lai Yiu-fai (Tony Leung) in his voice-over at the 
beginning of Wong Kar-wai’s Happy Together (1997). A gust of wind passes 
through, flipping a road map over in slow motion. The native Hong Kong 
characters Lai and his soon-to-be-ex-lover Ho Po-wing (Leslie Cheung) find 
themselves irrevocably lost on the way to the Iguazu Falls from Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. The film has been notably cited as Wong’s first work involving a 
homosexual romance and shot entirely outside of Hong Kong. As a result, the 
film’s political nature, theme of exile, and transnational production processes have 
been examined in detail by Peter Brunette, Stephen Teo, and in Lisa Odham 
Stokes and Michael Hoover’s City on Fire.[ 1] [ open endnotes in new window ] 
However, the shot that seems to pass by largely unnoticed is the reversal of the 
map. With its elongated motion, placement in the initial moments of the film, and 
Lai’s voice pouring through the imagery, a significant break is declared. Indeed, 

Lai suggests that they are not simply unfamiliar with the foreign land, but also, 
and perhaps even more so, incapable of mapping themselves onto the 
surroundings. That is, they experience a disjuncture from Argentina’s space—its 
geography and sheer expansiveness. 

As a result, I would like to rethink Ho and Lai’s sense of alienation through spatial 
and geographical factors more so than through social aspects such as cultural or 
linguistic differences. Wong’s films have continuously explored the idea of 
alienation, especially in the urban setting of Hong Kong. Melancholia shrouds his 
characters in 1960s Hong Kong in Days of Being Wild (1990) while missed 
encounters and solitude abound in past, present, and future depictions of the city 
in In the Mood for Love (2000), Chungking Express (1994) and 2046 (2004) 
respectively. However, as Ackbar Abbas suggests, 


“In Happy Together ...even more centrally than in Wong’s other films, 
spatial experiences parallel and counterpoint affective experience.”[2] 


In this case, the characters’ relationship to their surrounding spaces, more than 
any other factor, determines their emotional state and subjective experience. Thus, 
what I look to explore is not just the sensual or social side of alienation but instead 
how this alienation forms with respect to the external world. 


Indeed, I intend to delve beyond Abbas’ claim to discover what it is about the city 
of Buenos Aires and its outlying streets that have made them so impossible to 
connect to for Lai and Ho. The specificities of Buenos Aires’ history of 
modernization, suburban barrios, and access to natural spaces such as the Falls 
prove essential in uncovering the significance of this on-location shooting as well 
as the roots of the characters’ alienation. Jeremy Tambling in his book Happy 
Together effectively details several of the locations and their importance. While I 












look to draw upon his conclusions, I will also expand on the particularities of these 
spaces and how they contribute to an overarching sense of displacement. [3] It is 
thus within the framework of Buenos Aires’ urban history, especially that outlined 
in Jason Wilson’s Buenos Aires: A Cultural and Literary History, as well as literal 
framework of its city map that I will trace out the varying levels of space—from the 
monumental to the suburban and the natural. [4] 
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One of the only glimpses of Hong Kong is 
viewed in printed form, with its soon to be ended 
British rule on display in the face of the 
impending Chinese handover. 



Hong Kong viewed upside down: the characters 
and filmmaker let go of their roots to land in 
Buenos Aires. 


Furthermore, in examining the city’s spatial components and their effects on the 
individual experience, I must inevitably consider the temporal aspects of this 
environment as well. As Mikhail Bakhtin claims in his definition of the 
“chronotope,” there exists 

“the intrinsic connectedness of temporal and spatial relationships that 

are artistically expressed.”[5] 

This means that the spatial as well as temporal dimensions of lived experience— 
the chronotope of a genre or situation—come to define the individual condition as 
depicted in a work. Consequently, despite being originally intended for literature, 
Bakhtin’s theories will prove crucial in revealing not only how the characters’ 
malaise emerges from their experience of time and space, but also how the 
filmmakers simultaneously express their own circumstances in exile. After all, 

Lai’s words announcing the characters’ disorientation may imply more than just 
their own disconnectedness from the external world. Instead, he may be voicing a 
general difficulty, both on- and off-screen, in coming to terms with the collective 
time at hand: that is, the critical period preceding Hong Kong’s July 1st, 1997, 
handover to China. 

Tellingly, our sole glimpses of Hong Kong come at the very beginning when we see 
Lai and Ho’s passports being stamped to leave and near the end in brief, upside 
down shots of the city’s streets. It is as if, in choosing to leave behind their national 
identity and the impending watershed moment, Lai, Ho, and Wong Kar-wai have 
purposely loosened their grasp on their roots. As a result, they have fallen through 
the skies of home in order to land on the other side of the Earth—the other 
extreme of the space-time spectrum. Far from the definitive status of Lai and Ho’s 
passports or the smooth, steady speed of Hong Kong traffic (as it is depicted), the 
space and time of their new home in Buenos Aires are defined by oversized 
avenues and obstructed streets, liminal spaces and marginal lifestyles, and their 
own suspended state of existence as they drift through the maze of their 
relationship and surroundings. Indeed, through the labyrinth Lai and Ho go, and I 







follow as well. I embark on a search to reveal not only how the incongruity 
between human and environmental forms functions, but also, in the same (faint) 
vein of hope that encourages Lai and Ho, to see if we could still remap ourselves 
into the world—or, at least, if there remains a landscape kind enough to reorient 
us. 



Monumental shock 



Nighttime exchange: Lai and Ho quietly switch 
roles in their small apartment... 



... completely cut off from the external world of 
the city. 


In the close quarters of their apartment, Lai watches over a sound asleep Ho; the 
next moment, Ho watches Lai. As they are captured in still positions, time is lulled 
to a certain rest in this sleepy, fluid exchange of roles—until a time-lapsed shot of 
Buenos Aires’ Avenida 9 de Julio and the Obelisco (obelisk) follows immediately 
after. Cars zoom through the streets to create a blurred stream of lights as a digital 
clock displays time passing at full speed. A cut separates Lai and Ho from the view 
of the city, forcing calm to collide against speed, private against public, and human 
against monumental. As this floating perspective cast by the camera seems to 
inhabit an entirely different world from the space occupied by Lai and Ho, this 
point of view, cityscape, and time exist not only outside the limits of their physical 
space, but also, most likely, outside the limits of their perception. 

Tambling notes the incongruity that emerges through this juxtaposition: 

“The flat...does not relate to the image of the public Buenos Aires which 

has just been offered as a public metonym for the whole cityscape. 

Outside its range, its existence questions the possibility of seeing the 

city in this panoramic way.”[6] 

In other words, this view of Buenos Aires appears incongruous both to the 
intimacy of Lai and Ho’s apartment and to the frames of their vision. Indeed, with 
the close shots of Lai and Ho watching over one another, we see how their 
relationship, each other’s company, and the modest dimensions of their living 
space not only fill up their line of sight, as Tambling suggests, but also compose 
their immediate experience of the present. The deliberate time-lapse filming 
therefore emphasizes the idea that such a (filmic) urban pace exists above human 
capacities of sight and thought. In effect, only the machine eye of the camera can 
take in the speed of the traffic while Lai and Ho remain physically and emotionally 
removed from this city center. However, beyond the sequence’s quickened pace, 
what is it about Buenos Aires’ cityscape that throws into doubt their “possibility of 
seeing” and perceiving? 

The history behind the construction of Buenos Aires proves crucial in revealing the 
particularities of its space. The Intendente (mayor) Torcuato de Alvear led the 
movement in paving and expanding streets from 1880 to 1887, and this process of 
urban renewal continued throughout the 1900s.[7] The extent of this 




regularization resembles the reconstruction of Paris that took place under Baron 
Haussmann in the 1850s. Indeed, Wilson writes about the avenue: 



The modest spaces that Lai and Ho are often 
confined to and framed in ... 



... appear to be a far cry from the dwarfing 
downtown structures. 


“It is hell to cross as a pedestrian, but it does give a post-Haussmann 
perspective to the city, with the obelisk in the centre.”[8] 

Thus, the scale of the avenue threatens to upset human efforts in traversing it and 
links it to the city of Paris as well as its European past and colonial history. With 
Lai and Ho’s minimal movements in their apartment and their origins from the 
more compact city space of Hong Kong, Buenos Aires thus demonstrates a scale 
and history that is out of their depths, out of sight, and, as a result, out of mind. 

Moreover, not only does the downtown space prove inaccessible, but the 
mechanical stream of time that reigns over the city also escapes their notice. 
According to Wilson, the city “demolishes its past in the rush to modernize.”[9] 
The hurried clock time in the foreground certainly appears to epitomize the pace 
of extreme modernization: the fast-forwarded minutes advance relentlessly, 
showing no ties to the instants that preceded them. In contrast, the time that 
defines Lai and Ho’s relationship moves forth less swiftly, undeniably linked to 
their past—their original dream of reaching the Iguazu Falls and their previous life 
in Hong Kong—as well as the unhurried pace that characterizes their present 
shared moments. Perhaps, then, their alienation from the downtown space also 
stems from their incapacity to connect to the time kept by the city, operating in a 
world apart from the temporality of their personal preoccupations. 

In elaborating on the alienating effects of Buenos Aires’ modernization, Tambling 
asserts that “the process of Haussmann-like urban renewal...tore out the heart of 
the old city.”[io] Tellingly, Tambling’s mention of urban renewal as akin to tearing 
out a certain “heart” suggests that something else has been lost—something more 
subjective and emotional, perhaps. Indeed, the insertion of the cityscape creates a 
certain staccato that clashes with the sleepy melody of the lovers looking after one 
another. Especially with the straight lines of the north-south Avenida 9 de Julio on 
display, the imagery of a grid city emerges. 



While this structuring may increase clarity for navigational purposes, such 
regularity could account for a certain loss of heart as well as the emotional 
disjuncture that Lai and Ho experience from their surroundings. The film’s 
cinematographer Christopher Doyle states in his shooting journal: 

“The streets all run north-south/east-west: grids of boredom and 








artificial restraint imposed upon every town in the country.”[n] 

Although Doyle makes a significant link between the urban layout and affect while 
announcing his personal lack of connection with the location, it would be too 
simple to say that evenness translates to monotony and ennui. However, 
juxtaposed with the exchanges and irregular nature of Lai and Ho’s relationship, 
the city streets certainly appear incompatible with the ebb and flow of their 
emotions. 

In effect, Lai and Ho undergo a particularly tumultuous relationship. If we were to 
map the space and time associated with their moments together, they would 
register more as spirals or waves—a sharp contrast from the straight lines of the 
city map and hyper-advancing of digitized time. There is seemingly no 
correspondence, then, between the regularity of the city’s structures and the 
couple’s heartaches as well as their fleeting moments of being happy together. This 
incongruity culminates in an overwhelming sense of alienation. That is, a mutual 
process of deflection and dissociation takes place between the spatial-temporal 
make-up of the external world and the individuals’ consciousness. 

Even when Lai and Ho do take it upon themselves to navigate through the 
expansive urban structures, they find themselves incapable of doing so. In another 
display of Buenos Aires’ monumental structures, Ho forces Lai to go for a jog with 
him over the Puente Transbordador (Old Ferry Bridge) of the outlying barrio La 
Boca. Lai declares his inability to continue as they are forced to go back home, 
jacket over Lai’s head and pained expression etched on Ho’s face: 



Afterwards, due to this (failed) attempt, Lai falls ill. He partly suffers against the 
forces of nature as he exclaims how cold the weather is, but I find that he is also 
reacting viscerally against the forces of infrastructure. The merciless iron of the 
bridge is heightened by the frosty, bluish tints of twilight and the small size of the 
human figures brings its magnitude to light. What could have been a moment of 
(re)union turns into a dispute, consequent illness, and a lack of advancement in 
their relationship. Hence, atop the bridge that connects the city to its suburbs, 
during the twilight hours between night and morning, Lai and Ho can only exist in 
a suspended state of being, finding it impossible to advance both physically and 
emotionally in space and time. 

Similarly, Doyle expresses the film crew’s incapacities to navigate forward or back 
whilst caught in this new space: 

“We came to Argentina to ‘defamiliarize’ ourselves by moving away 
from the spaces—and we hope the preoccupations—of the world we 
knew so well. But we’re out of our space and depth here. We don’t even 
know the city well. So why do we still tend towards bars, barbershops, 
fast-food joints and trains? What happened to the inspiration from 
Manuel Puig’s novels and Julio Cortazar’s conceits? We’re stuck with 









our own concerns and preconceptions.”[12] 

Hong Kong now exists as a dream that they have purposely distanced themselves 
from, just as Lai and Ho have. At the same time, their dreams of Latin America— 
the fictional, romanticized accounts and distinctly Latin aura—remain just as 
elusive. As a result, the individuals both on- and offscreen are forced to retreat and 
confine themselves to what they know: the apartment and each other’s company 
for Lai and Ho; fast-food joints and bars for Doyle and the crew. In this case, what 
Bart Keunen describes as Bakhtin’s “chronotope of the threshold” reflects this 
incapacity of moving forward or back in time and space: 

“At the heart of this temporal-spatial construction [of the threshold]... 

[t]he subject, in an agony of doubt, freezes in the face of the new 
experiential data, compares these with previous, older experiences and 
is paralyzed by his or her inability to attune the two.”[13] 

Indeed, as characters and filmmakers alike find themselves caught on an 
unforgiving bridge between two dreams, unable to advance yet inextricably tied to 
their home and past, their paralyzed state of exile takes the chronotopic form of 
the threshold. Consequently, in addition to presenting an unfamiliar setting for the 
characters and filmmakers, the filmic depiction of Buenos Aires also brings it to 
resemble, in a way, a spatial and temporal threshold—one that promises a new 
experience yet cripples the subject due to its difficulty to grasp and navigate 
through. Here, though, on the Puente Transbordador, it is no longer the sheen of 
downtown but instead the skeleton of the suburban bridge that comes into the 
foreground. As the bridge leads us out of the city center and into the barrio La 
Boca, this outlying space to where they retreat is where I look next—to see if the 
suburbs prove any more accommodating to human desires. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


The margins of home 



At home: Lai and Ho’s shared moments are 
defined more by the intimate quarters of their 
apartment in La Boca than by the dimensions of 
downtown. 


The southeastern barrio (neighborhood) La Boca bordering the Rio de la Plata is 
where Lai and Ho call home. According to Wilson, 

“Barrios are a kind of beautus ille, a salutary counterpoint to the ever- 
changing, sordid city.”[i4] f open endnotes in new windowl 

Indeed, while the dynamism of downtown Buenos Aires is highlighted in the 
aforementioned shots of the city, it is the quiet stillness of the barrio that comes 
into view. As the shot resembles a still image, time in La Boca seems to slow to a 
stop. The sense of stasis and halted time can be adequately expressed through 
Bakhtin’s chronotope of a provincial town, in which 

“[t]ime here has no advancing historical movement... and therefore 
almost seems to stand still.”[i5] 



Indeed, a variety of chronotopes will appear suitable to defining and shedding 
light on Lai and Ho’s situation. Evidently, then, their disorientation cannot be 
defined by a single, limited experience of space and time. Rather, as they find 
themselves living in a continual state of flux, their circumstances are defined by a 
melange of chronotopes—that is, a constantly shifting experience of time and 
space in relation to their surroundings. 

In this case, while the suburb is not the equivalent of a provincial town, it is 
inarguably a space that has been relegated to the margins with respect to the city 
center: as the downtown remains “ever-changing,” the time of the barrio operates 
in direct opposition. Thus, at the margins of the city’s industrial glory lies the 
residue of industrial immobility. Although this imagery scales down from the 
monumental dimensions of the city center with the camera now placed at eye 
level, the deadened road also excludes the presence of human figures. Tellingly, as 
the only accents of color, the caution tapes in the foreground forbid the treading of 
footsteps. 

This therefore begs the question of why the space of the barrio, too, has become so 
hostile to receiving human inhabitants. The faded colors and view of the ships 
docked at the left provide a glimpse into the layers of La Boca’s past. As Wilson 









describes, “More than elsewhere it was the port that reflected this leap in 
modernization,” with “ships docked in La Boca... to give Buenos Aires its grand 
(and decaying) port look.”[i6] In contrast to the rapid, on-going modernization 
that has reconstructed downtown, this suburban space presents us with the 
“decaying” effects of development. That is, unlike the lights and speed of the city 
center, herein remain the discarded, forgotten pieces of industry that have 
lingered for too long and ultimately congealed. 

Indeed, now existing as one of the “unchanging” parts of the city where time 
“seems to stand still,” the barrio has been left behind vis-a-vis the rapid 
development of the city. Furthermore, not only has the space itself become 
marginalized, but such results have also marginalized its residents, as the road and 
port appear unfit to receive human visitors. Doyle describes the space as a 
“stinking oil-slicked port,” as its smell and surfaces prove unwelcoming to those 
who come across it. [17] Thus, Lai and Ho find themselves not only residing in the 
spatial and industrial margins of Buenos Aires, but also banned from frequenting 
the environment of their home. 

At the same time, beyond revealing La Boca’s industrial past, the dilapidated 
image of the port also hints at its socio-political background. Tambling describes 
how 


“one of Buenos Aires’ poorest barrios, La Boca, [was] originally one 
inhabited by Genoese and other Italian immigrants.”[18] 

Thus, La Boca has historically been home to those living in the economic and 
social margins of Argentinian society—down-and-out immigrants who have, 
similar to Lai and Ho, uprooted themselves from their origins in order to seek a 
new life in Buenos Aires. By settling in this barrio defined as much by its port as by 
its immigrant history and impoverished status, the characters’ residence in La 
Boca thus reinforces the degree to which they are both geographically and socially 
alienated from the rest of Buenos Aires. Furthermore, with limited economic 
means, Lai and Ho are forced to relegate themselves to such an area. 


Wilson summarizes the barrio’s history as 



Only inside, can the uprooted Lai and Ho carve 
out the time, space ... 


“the immigrant, essentially Genovese, area, associated with tango and 
lunfardo, the dockside, underworld idiom of Buenos Aires.”[19] 

In effect, in the shot preceding that of the decaying port, we see Lai and Ho 
echoing La Boca’s past as they attempt to dance the Argentinian tango. In close- 
up, Ho tenderly guides Lai to carry out the steps in their apartment whilst the 
Astor Piazzolla tune begins. It is a rare, tranquil moment that they share in their 
increasingly fragmented relationship. Whether they are calmly watching each 
other sleep or dancing in sync, the nuances of their shared present are visibly and 
audibly conveyed through intimate, fluid exchanges. Consequently, I find that the 
spatial-temporal realm occupied by the tango proves particularly enlightening in 
contemplating Lai and Ho’s situation. That is to say, in contrast to the dimensions 
and tempo of the city center and suburb, the tempo kept by their dance, 
relationship, and the intimate quarters of their personal lives appear to reside 
largely in the realm of the tango. 


Meaning, Lai and Ho’s experience is not only exemplified through the tango’s 
intimacy and fluidity, but also tied to the time and space occupied by the dance’s 
social history. Stokes and Hoover provide further insight into the tango’s past: 

“The origins of tango were in the multicultural working-class slums 
and docks of Buenos Aires along the La Plata river in the late 
nineteenth century. The history of the music and its dance conveys 
suffering, sadness, and displacement.”[2o] 


As the tango originated within the immigrant community, it has long been 





... and tumultuous emotions of their tango for 
themselves. 


associated with resettlement as well as its accompanying difficulties . Thus, when 
the external environment proves incompatible with Lai and Ho’s subjective 
experience, they seek a momentary respite in their re-creation of the tango, 
shadowing the steps and sorrow of past immigrants. While this instant appears to 
provide a glimmer of calm, the shot ultimately reverberates with a sense of 
despondency, marking one of the last instants of harmony between Lai and Ho. 


Thus, it is the dimensions of their own sadness that they must reside in, as their 
present rapport—their tango—hardly follows the rhythm dictated by the outside 
world. Doyle reinforces this notion of a distinct temporality created through the 
lovers’ personal space, stating, 


“Our interiors are consciously Timeless’, they’re not ‘logically’ lit. Time 
of day is not a concern in this film. Tony and Leslie’s world is outside 
time and space.”[2i] 

Instead, their experience is conveyed through the 1-2 of their steps that follow the 
tunes of the dance, whose sounds flow beyond the shot to envelop the view of La 
Boca’s port. 


Indeed, the first locations that we see Lai and Ho frequent are the late night tango 
clubs. Here, Lai works as a doorman as they both pass their nights alongside 
unfamiliar company: unruly customers for Lai, short-term affairs for Ho. At the 
same time, although satisfying the Latin aura that Doyle claims the filmmakers 
wished to access as well as providing a temporary home and occupation for the 
characters, the tango may have been foregrounded due to lack of choice. In other 
words, while coming to grips with their exile, the dance may be one of the only 
means of survival and expression for past immigrants as well as Lai and Ho. For 
instance, Lai declares how he only works as a doorman at the club since 

“I want to go back to Hong Kong, but I don’t have any money.” 



Chang, another displaced, solitary soul from 
Taiwan, finds a kindred spirit as he gazes 
longingly at Lai. 


Wong, too, seems to have found the tango mainly in his beginning attempts to 
understand his newfound filming experience. Brunette describes how the director 
only came across Piazzolla’s work through buying a CD in the airport on the way to 
Buenos Aires.[22] As a result, the tango’s history, tune, rhythm, and steps also 
offer a way to approach this new environment and home. 

Moreover, while mention of the queer aspects of the film would deserve an entirely 
different discussion, it is necessary to remember that, most likely, Lai and Ho find 
themselves displaced from mainstream society not only due to their immigrant 
status and financial struggles, but also as a result of their sexual orientation. 

Queer, too, for Lai and Ho becomes intrinsically linked with marginal, obscured 
spaces. For instance, Ho follows his wealthy lovers to the club under the cover of 
nightfall; Lai has a sexual encounter with a stranger in the darkness of a movie 
theater; and, in a kitchen behind a restaurant, Lai comes across fellow “exile” 
Chang from Taiwan (whose sexual orientation is unclear but suggested to be 
queer).[23] Similar to the “timeless” sense of their apartment, these spaces 
become just as atemporal, lacking any light or windows that could provide some 
indication of the outside world. In a way, then, Lai and Ho are resorting to spaces 
that form the underbelly of the city—shrouded interiors that defy the spatial- 
temporal constructions of the external environment. 


Thus, as Wilson describes La Boca as the “underworld” in the aforementioned 
citation, Lai and Ho’s home and mode of existence indeed resemble living in a 
certain “underworld.” Lai’s last job in Buenos Aires has him working laboriously in 






Chang and Lai’s shared time in obscured 
shrouded spaces and shots ... 



... suggest the spatial marginalization of queer 
characters. 



Away from the outside world, only the cover of 
darkness allows Lai to feel more at ease and 
engage in the encounters of his choice. 


a slaughterhouse, carrying out night shifts while the rest of the city is asleep. He is 
not only handling the beef carcasses normally hidden from public view, but also 
removed from the time and space regulating the world above. Indeed, Lai and Ho’s 
escape has always been about escaping to the other end of space and time: Buenos 
Aires’ night is Hong Kong’s day, and the former’s summer is the latter’s winter. 
Furthermore, in being hidden and hiding from the outside, Lai and Ho are 
removed and removing themselves from the issues that are taking place in their 
present reality. As Teo argues, the film is really about 

“depicting two Hong Kong men consciously escaping from the 

contemporary time-reality of Hong Kong by depositing themselves in 

another time, another place.”[24] 

That is, they not only isolate themselves from the external reality of Buenos Aires, 
but also, and even more so, that of Hong Kong and the impending political 
changes that will affect their cultural identities. 

At the same time, I diverge from Teo’s opinion that the film is purely about an 
escape: instead, I find that Lai is largely attempting to place himself back in sync 
with Hong Kong. By working mostly at night and distancing himself from his new 
surroundings, he is, in a way, resituating himself into the rhythm of his hometown. 
Indeed, in his voice-over during a nighttime shift, he admits: 

“The hours suit me fine. Work all day, sleep all night. I’m back on Hong 

Kong time.” 

Thus, he deliberately turns away from the components of the city and suburb in 
order to come closer to himself, his own desires, and to the other side of the world 
where he originally came from. After all, Buenos Aires is only ever meant to be an 
interim period in his life. 

Thus, the spaces that Lai frequents, works in, and calls a temporary “home” 
become, in a way, shadows of the home Lai seeks to eventually head back to. 
Indeed, the choice to film La Boca’s port not only reflects a significant element of 
Buenos Aires’ history, but also echoes Hong Kong’s port status. Ackbar Abbas 
describes Hong Kong as “a port in the most literal sense”—meaning, a space of 
transit and ad hoc residence to those passing through. [25] Similarly, La Boca’s 
multicultural, immigrant population and history as a receiving port to newcomers 
provides a mirror, reflecting as well as rendering Hong Kong’s contemporary space 
and history even more distinct from the opposite side of the world. Finally, 
according to Tambling, the imagery of the abattoir represents the role that Buenos 
Aires plays in “the production of food for a global market,” situating the city within 
the world economy. [26] Thus, from cooking at a Chinese restaurant alongside 
Chang to working in the abattoir, Lai’s seemingly random job changes may not be 
entirely without direction and purpose. In fact, his spatial, occupational trajectory 
leads him from seeking the company and tastes reminiscent of his hometown to 
repositioning himself within the transnational trade and processes that define the 
global economy, time, and space. 

Both Lai and Ho thus wander through various occupations—from doorman to beef 
handler for Lai, from pimp to pimp for Ho—just as they drift through time and 
space, forced to create their own moments of calm and shelter when incapable of 
handling the extent of their surroundings. Indeed, in contemplating their 
existence through this underworld labyrinth of various jobs and encounters, a 
certain drifting comes to depict their alienation and primary sense of movement. 
This is not to say that this movement is necessarily an inadequate mode of 
navigation, but an alternative one, and potentially a means of beginning to grasp 
the surroundings. 


In effect, this motion culminates in another glimpse of La Boca’s port when Lai, 
having just been hit by Ho and reaching a definitive break in their rapport, floats 







around the harbor of the Rio de la Plata. 



This two-minute sequence is, according to Tambling, a “ghost-like sequence,” 
highlighting the drifting mode of existence that Lai has come to occupy in exile. 
Unable to set his roots down, he must glide and tango his way through the slippery 
surroundings that can only provide a temporary shelter for his worries. 
Accompanied by the soothing tones of Astor Piazzolla’s “Milonga for Three,” he 
floats along this river that takes him nowhere in particular, confined to the 
boundaries of the industrial structures that reign in the background. Leopold 
Marechal, a twentieth century Argentinian writer, describes the Rio de la Plata: 

“He who has never heard the River Plate’s voice will never understand 
the sadness of Buenos Aires. It’s the sadness of mud pleading for a 
soul.”[28] 


Strikingly, this description echoes Tambling’s aforementioned claim of the 
downtown having had its heart torn out: here, too, something has been lost as a 
result of modernization. Perhaps, with the concrete avenues having torn out the 
heart and the mud having buried the soul, such “heart” and “soul” refers to the 
sights and sounds of previous organic life—green space, free-flowing water, and 
human presence. 



The iron confines of the Rio de la Plata never 
allow it to flow too far from its industry-ridden 
past and that of La Boca. 


Noticeably, although the steel structures remain in this sequence, they grow 
blurred and are pushed towards the background. The camera is visibly caught 
between the pull of steel and that of the river; at times, the river occupies the 
majority of the onscreen space. In those brief instants when the water fills the 
screen, it offers a cradle to the saddened Lai as a faint pulse of empathy sloshes 
through its muddied ripples. With Ho no longer there to tango with Lai, the 
stirrings of the music continue, perhaps indicating the debut of a certain dance 
and exchange with the landscape. The flowing time and space of the Rio de la Plata 
thus begins to provide a potential partner to and mirror of the fluidity of his 
subjective experience—his time-as-lived. 
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At the edge 



From behind the bars of his bed, Ho can only 
gaze at an image of the Iguazu Falls as a 
faraway dream and utopic “promised land.” 


Henri Bergson, in defining the notions of subjective time (time-as-lived) and 
external (numeric, spatialized) representations of time, describes the former as a 
melody and the latter as sheet music. By depending on the sheet music, the melodic 
tune at the heart of lived experienced grows fainter. [29] [open endnotes in new 
window] The fixity of lined music and measured time is, in a way, akin to how 
Buenos Aires’ grid-like streets as well as rapidly passing minutes prove 
unsympathetic to the pace and path of Lai and Ho’s existence. Indeed, as the 
original title of the film was The Buenos Aires Affair (based on the Marcel Puig 
novel), this could refer not only to the affair that Lai and Ho have in Buenos Aires, 
but also to the (failed) affair that they have with Buenos Aires.[30] 

The search for a relatable space in this world—one potentially with its heart and 
soul still intact—could thus come down to finding a place that simply reflects the 
melody at the depths of subjective experience. That is, a location that reflects the 
fluctuations and vibrations of our emotions and inner temporality. Perhaps, this is 
why the Rio de la Plata and the flow of its waters appear capable of partnering Lai, 
at least for a moment. However, it flows in a limited direction, permanently bound 
to its industrial borders as Lai continues to appear emotionally disconnected from 
these surroundings. Consequently, he has yet to come across a place that can truly 
provide him with the calm and solace he yearns for. 



As the first glimpse of color in the black-and- 
white beginning, the Iguazu Falls carve out their 
distinct place in the film as well as the 
characters’ and spectators’ minds. 


Here, it is necessary to clarify the difference between my intentional use of the 
terms space and place. Deleuze’s writing on contemporary space suggests the 
following: 

“[We are] trying to come to grips with a new generation of spaces that 
do not confer the sense or feeling of being in a place, either because they 
are frictionless passageways designed as conduits or simply so vast or 
alien they have lost contact with human proportion.”[31] 

This notion of space as vast, alien passageways proves remarkably fitting in 
describing the shots of the Avenida 9 de Julio and La Boca, either filled with the 
speed of gliding, frictionless traffic or devoid of human presence. Thus, the city and 
suburb are both made up of spaces that thwart personal connections to the 
landscape and deny a true sense of belonging. Place therefore implies not only a 
more specific geographical location, but also somewhere that allows for the 
formation of strong, affective ties (thoughts, memories, dreams) with it. The notion 
of place thus emerges at the beginning of the film, in Lai and Ho’s quest to reach 
the Iguazu Falls and attempt to fulfill their dreams of starting anew as a couple. A 
full color, aerial glimpse of the Falls also breaks through the initial black-and-white 
imagery, carving out its distinct place in the film amidst the vast and disorienting 
space of the roads. 


The Iguazu Falls, bordering Brazil and Argentina, is over 1000 kilometers away 
from Buenos Aires: 









Beginning to (re)tackle the landscape, Lai pores 
over the road map in a similar position from 
before ... 


Having just arrived in Latin America, Lai is forced to admit that “We lost our way” 
somewhere along these 1000 kilometers, as the lovers grow increasingly 
disenchanted with their romantic ideals. Doyle describes the scene: 

“Leslie leaves Tony in a fog both real and metaphorical—across a vast, 
grassy space dissected by approach roads to the Patagonia Highway. The 
distances are huge.”[32] 

This loss in a geographical sense thus translates to a simultaneous emotional loss, 
as they begin to realize that their dreams of reaching the Falls and staying together 
prove impossible. 

In a way, then, the Iguazu Falls come to represent Lai and Ho’s “promised land,” or 
the utopic point of their entire quest: it is a place that motivates their journey yet 
one that they can never seem to reach. Indeed, their desired experience of such a 
place, just like their past dreams of being happy together, exists as an illusion. 
Ganser, Piihringer, and Rheindorf expand on Bakhtin’s theories to delineate the 
chronotope of the promised land: 


“Somehow, time is out of joint and the characters are out of place; 
consequently, their projected destination is one where they hope to find 
a home (also within themselves), some illusionary place where space- 
time relations are perceived to be still unharmed.”[33] 

Indeed, the Iguazu Falls are this “projected destination” that drive Lai and Ho’s 
lives as well as overall experience of time and space. This definition also proves 
telling as it suggests that the characters’ sense of alienation is not only due to their 
disjuncture from the spatial-temporal dimensions of Buenos Aires. Instead, they 
are “out of joint” and “out of place” as a result of their preoccupation with this 
idealized land that embodies their fantasy of a harmonious rapport. In effect, their 
...in order to bring him, unlike Ho, closer to escape has always been for something more, something beyond just removing 

reaching the dream of the Falls. themselves from Hong Kong, the city, and the outside world. What they also wish to 

find, then, is a place that reflects rather than deflects their subjectivities. 

It is only towards the end of the film, when Lai begins to recover from his break 
from Ho and attempts to navigate the landscape by himself (first drifting along the 
river and then taking to the roads again), that reaching the elusive experience of the 
Falls becomes a possibility. When he arrives, Lai stares up at the natural wonder, 
his face filmed in close-up: 










Looking up at the Falls and standing at the edge of all things—the last frontier of his 
relationship, the final moments of his time in Buenos Aires, and the borders of two 
countries—Lai is finally engaged with his surroundings. Transcending national 
boundaries, the location of the Falls echoes the core of Lai’s transnational, 
borderless positioning and the multiplicity of his personal identity. At the most 
basic and visceral level, though, Lai’s identification with the landscape stems from 
the rushing water: it immerses him, touches his skin, and, above all, comes to 
reflect the flowing depths of his individual experience that has been repressed by 
the views of the cityscape and barrio. 

After all, as his trek has necessitated a return to nature, it also calls forth a return of 
the repressed. Wilson describes how Buenos Aires is “one of the world’s cities with 
the lowest proportion of green spaces,” with nature having been largely abolished 
by urban construction. [34] Thus, the journey to the Falls indicates a certain return 
to the natural past that the urban and suburban spaces have so long sought to 
repress. From the postmodern pastiche of Buenos Aires’ downtown to the industrial 
remnants of the port, here we come to a pre-modern and pre-industrial site. 
Consequently, these waters could also come to represent the subjective time 
described by Bergson that has been largely suppressed due to modern emphases on 
rationalized time and organization. Teo emphasizes how “[t]he Falls are essentially 
the carrier of real time in the film”: indeed, this location is shot in real time as 
opposed to the time-lapse of the avenue. [35] However, his claim could also be 
extended to the notion that the Falls carry a sense of lived time in its waters—the 
tumult that best portrays Lai’s time-as-lived and the organicity of “real time” at the 
heart of natural life. 

Simultaneously, it may be too simple and hopeful to consider the Falls a perfect 
mirror of Lai’s subjectivity. Indeed, Tambling compares the Falls to 

“a vast hole, a vast gap... an image of absence.”[36] 

Certainly, their vastness could be seen as even more dwarfing than the city 
structures, failing to console Lai as he declares: “I feel very sad. I feel like there 
should be two of us standing here.” This could signify his continued alienation from 
the environment—the ideal human-place tango remains unattainable. While I 
admit that the perfect partner, whether in a lover or a landscape, may continue to 
remain elusive, what proves significant is the filmic inflection of this experience. 
After all, Lai is shown facing forward in close-up: no longer displaced, no longer 
dwarfed or drifting outside the frame. Certainly, he remains sad; however, contrary 
to his previous indifference to his surroundings, this place manages to make him 
feel. 



Appearing to stand at the end of the world, 
Chang tries to listen to Lai’s recorded voice atop 
the rocks ... 


Furthermore, the beginning glimmers of happiness start to emerge from the 
admission of his sadness, as he finally learns to love Ho from a distance and can 
now end his sojourn in Buenos Aires to find his way back home to Hong Kong. As 
Wong claims in an interview, the film ultimately indicates that 

“being happy together could also mean being happy with yourself.”[37] 



... but in the end, it’s only the natural landscape 
that can bear witness to his sorrows as he 
stands beside the mountains. 


The Falls, then, help provoke the debut of this solitary happiness and a renaissance 
of direction for Lai. Thus, instead of a vast gap, I find that the waters resemble 
more of a receptacle—a place that receives rather than repels, and re-orients rather 
than disorients. 

Finally, just as Lai journeys to the edge of the Falls in his attempt to come to peace 
with himself, Chang, who comes into Lai’s life when Ho is on the brink of leaving it, 
also looks towards a projected destination before heading back to Taiwan. He 
wishes to go to where he calls “the end of the world”: Ushuaia, the provincial capital 
of Tierra del Fuego located at the southernmost tip of South America. 

Tierra del Fuego may not only be geographically located on the edges of South 
America, but may also visually appear to teeter on the end of the world. 



Stokes and Hoover remark how Doyle’s filming of Tierra del Fuego brings it to 

“[look] like the edge of the world, with random pans of sky, sea, Chang, 
and the lighthouse.”[38] 

Similar to Lai’s experience of the Falls, Chang has not only reached the promised 
land and final frontier he has longed for, but also the repressed landscape of nature 
—the “sky” and “sea” that now accompany his solitude. 


After all, Chang, too, comes here alone. Although he plays a tape recording that Lai 










Hong Kong never strays too far, as shots and 
mentions of the characters’ passports remind us 
of the necessity of returning home. 



Incapable of facing the time and space of 
Buenos Aires, Hong Kong, and his personal 
demons, Ho can only dwell on his memories of 
Lai and regrets. 


left for him, he admits that despite his acute sense of hearing, he is barely able to 
discern anything except for some faint crying. Thus, it is the mountainous 
landscape and waters that partner him, allow him to stand at the edge of the 
continent, and bring him to realize that it is the end of his time abroad. By reaching 
what appears to be the end of the world for them, especially in relation to their 
origins in East Asia, the trajectory of Lai and Chang’s exile can be encapsulated 
through Bakhtin’s chronotope of escape as described by Ganser et al: the 
individual’s experience “seems to lead to the end of all roads, some sort of ‘land’s 
end.’”[39] Indeed, perched atop the rocks and standing beneath the Falls, Chang 
and Lai’s journeys have led them to the edge, forcing them to recognize that the 
only place left to go is back to Hong Kong and Taiwan. Hence, it is this very escape 
to a place at the end of all roads, where space is built organically and time measured 
subjectively, that has the potential to bring us back to where we started from. As 
Chang realizes, 

“Suddenly I feel like going home.” 

Home is where the film begins and where it must end: Lai and Chang both head 
back to the opposite hemisphere. However, one individual has been left behind in 
the process. The last shot we see of Ho shows him sobbing and clasping Lai’s 
blanket to his chest, alone in their old apartment. Indeed, Ho has never left his 
suspended state of being, metaphorically still caught atop the Puente 
Transbordador and drifting without direction in his underworld existence. Contrary 
to Ho, Lai actively attempts not only to tackle the landscape, but also to redirect 
himself, ultimately managing to face the world above the surface. He eventually 
takes to navigating through the downtown streets of Buenos Aires, immersing 
himself in the buzz and energy of the city and matching the rapid, jagged pace of 
the camera that moves alongside him. 



Facing the traffic, Lai begins to walk through 
the frenetic streets of Buenos Aires with 
ease... 



... just as he contentedly makes his way 
through the Liaoning Night Market in Taipei, 
Taiwan. 




Confronting speed: Lai can finally face ... to greet the temporal-spatial experience of 

forward... his past, ... 


... present, and future. 









The vast space and receptacle of the Falls 
receives the extent of Lai’s emotions ... 


In other words, Lai can begin to confront the speed of the external world and, in 
turn, that of Hong Kong. This notion of speed defines the unfolding of Hong Kong’s 
contemporary reality, the imminent redefinition of Lai’s national identity, and the 
collective stream of time that governs the increasingly rapid pace of our world. As a 
result, although Lai does not return to Hong Kong yet by the time the film ends, he 
begins to shed his underworld, obscured existence: in his hotel room in Taipei, he 
watches a news program that, for the first time, offers a window into the 
contemporary events unfolding close to home (Chinese reformist leader Deng 
Xiaoping’s death on February 20th, 1997). Finally, he strolls with ease through the 
Taiwanese night market on Liaoning Street, potentially reflecting a certain 
acknowledgment of his homeland’s increasing ties to mainland China as Liaoning is 
the name of a Chinese province. [40] Here, just as he allowed himself to be 
showered by the Falls, he throws himself into his surroundings as the film ends, 
hurtling through the space and time of his present as he takes a ride aboard 
Taiwan’s high-speed mass transit train. According to Teo, 

“it is as if time, in the shape of the moving train, has caught up with Lai 

Yiu-fai and hence with Hong Kong.”[4i] 

Escape, after all, is temporary; time can only be suspended for so long. Thus, his 
transnational quest becomes just as much a personal pursuit to resituate himself 
within the waves of his present and accept his impending future. 


At the same time, this is not merely a journey about the present: the voyage that 
Wong, Lai, and I as the spectator embark on is one that traverses not only 
thousands of kilometers in space but also countless years in time. Indeed, it is 
simultaneously a nostalgic search for a land before time. With the Falls as a 







... shrinking to become a hole in the Angkor 
Wat Temple ... 



... that receives the secrets whispered by Tony 
Leung’s pained character. 


representation of a long lost nature, the landmark could indeed serve as the 
ultimate, albeit imperfect, tango partner for Lai whilst Ho has abandoned him. As 
the Falls weep on him to the strains of “Cucurrucucu Paloma,” we witness a 
fleeting, harmonious dance between human and environment. Furthermore, as Lai 
describes Ushuaia to Chang as a place where “heartbroken people go...and leave 
their unhappiness behind,” we can only hope that Chang, too, has managed to shed 
some of his sadness on the nature that surrounds him. 

Finally, as I believe that the trip to the Falls is just as much a search to find a place 
and receptacle for human emotions, I look to the continuum of Wong’s works in 
search of more support for this claim. In In the Mood for Love, Tony Leung’s 
character Chow Mo-wan, unable to fulfill his love for his neighbor Su Li-zhen 
(Maggie Cheung) due to their social obligations (both are married), travels to the 
12th century Angkor Wat temple in Cambodia to whisper his secrets into a hole in 
the wall. The vortex thus shrinks...only to open up again in the first scene of 2046, 
on an image of a hole that ripples outwards, which is used by the android (Faye 
Wong) as a safe place to keep her thoughts in the faraway future after a forbidden 
affair. Both films thus indicate a constant search for a place capable of receiving 
these displaced individuals’ feelings. Hence, while the confluence of love and time 
has been the focus of much of the study around Wong’s works and justifiably so, the 
particular spatial and temporal geography of love remains an area that has yet to be 
explored to its fullest potential. 

Maybe, though, this is for the best, as unexplored terrain implies that we still have 
somewhere to go. Indeed, it is the dream of unreached destinations that motivates 
such transnational and transtemporal journeys, whether in taking the car to the 
Iguazu Falls or the train to the year 2046. These lost lovers are thus not only in 
search of someone, but somewhere to whom they can whisper their secrets and 
shed their sorrows; or, at the very least, next to whom they can share a rare 
moment of solace. 



The receptacle for human emotions opens 
up in 2046 aboard a train to the future, ... 


... bearing another heartbroken individual’s 
whispers as the search in Wong’s films 
continue to find a time, space, and, above 
all, place for ourselves. 
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Big Blue Lake : the film poster 



A view of Ho Chung Village 


Hong Kong’s liminal spaces: 
unveiling nature and identity 
in Tsang Tsui-shan’s 
Big Blue Lake 

by Winnie L. M. Yee 

Big Blue Lake ( 2011 ) adapts the conventions of romance and the 
family saga to tell the story of the return of a rebellious daughter who 
regrets her irresponsible departure ten years earlier. After her 
homecoming, Cheung Lai-yee finds herself and those around her 
trapped biographically, personally, and professionally, an entrapment 
that manifests itself as a confinement of time and space. The motif of 
liminal space is used to draw attention to issues of personal and 
collective identity. Central to this motif are reflections on the passing 
of the time and the swift transformation of the landscape of Hong 
Kong. In this respect, the movie belongs to the tradition of critical 
social commentary that has characterized Hong Kong’s independent 
cinema. 

While most international audiences are familiar with the martial arts 
movies of Jackie Chan and Jet Lee, the gangster films of Alex Lau and 
Johnnie To, and the postmodernist works of Wong Kar-wai, they 
remain largely unaware of Hong Kong’s independent films, which 
combine elements of popular culture and social critique. Jessey Tsui- 
shan Tsang’s Big Blue Lake is such a film—one that highlights social 
problems and provides a reflection of the current culture. In part, the 
film offers an investigation of different forms of identity, personal and 
collective. The protagonists’ narratives are inextricably intertwined 
with the past—their own, their families’, even Hong Kong’s. The film 
also probes how an urban identity is forged and how it affects one’s 
relationship with nature. The “in-between” space of Ho Chung village 
is a setting that reveals alternative readings of one’s self and culture. 
Challenging the domination of the urban landscape in Hong Kong 
cinema, the film shifts its focus to landscapes that have been 
undervalued and underrepresented. Its investigations rely on the 
representation of the liminal space—the in-betweenness—embodied in 
the life of the protagonists, the locale of Ho Chung village, and in the 
filmic text as product of culture. The potentialities of liminal space are 
explored. Its restrictions and confinements illuminate possible 
reimaginings of one’s identity. 















The Big Blue Lake portrays the personal quests of the two main 
characters, Lai-yee and Lam Chun. Both are trapped in Ho Chung—the 
village where they grew up—at critical moments of their lives. As the 
narrative progresses, the personal and the collective become 
increasingly intertwined. Ho Chung village is a potential space, which 
invites continuing dialogues between the city and the country, the 
present and the past, the personal and the collective. It is a place where 
the scourge of urbanization and the breakdown of families can be 
negotiated and reconciled. The suggestion of liminal space is 
established in three ways: 

• technically, through the creative use of sound, which introduces a 
dialogue between the visual and the acoustic; 

• textually, through the depiction of the village locales where 
negotiations can be imagined; and 

• metatextually, through the location of the film in the space 
between the mainstream and the independent scene. 



Liminal filmic text: 
hallucinating the urban and rural 

At the metatextual level, Big Blue Lake mediates between the 
mainstream and the independent scene, offering a critique of the 
dominant representations of Hong Kong cinema. One of the prominent 
features of this cinema is its preoccupation with urban space and, 
particularly, with the many changes that eventually transformed 
fishing villages into vast cities. Many scholars and viewers consider 
Hong Kong films excellent examples of “urban cinema.” That is, the 
films represent not only urban spaces but also a distinctly urban 
epistemology through their style and organization. This strong urban 
sensitivity in cinema dates back to the 1980s,[1] [open endnotes in new 
windowl when New Wave Hong Kong filmmakers such as Ann Hui, 
Tsui Hark, and Patrick Tam produced works that explored the 
conditions of Hong Kong from a new perspective. P K Leung maintains 
that Hong Kong’s urban cinema brings into sharp focus many of the 
cultural contradictions of Hong Kong society—generational conflicts, 
cultural differences between Hong Kong and Mainland China, among 
others. Its recurrent trope—the perpetually changing skyline of Hong 
Kong—indicates its interest in the “exploration of the new urban 
environment and the change of attitudes towards values, ethics, 
customs, and lifestyle” (384). The cityscape itself has become a 
character in these films. Hong Kong is repeatedly portrayed as an 
example of a modern global metropolis, not only in local films but in 
Hollywood productions such as Christopher Nolan’s The Dark Knight 
(2008) and Alex Mark and Andrew Lau’s Infernal Affairs trilogy. The 
effect of this focus on urban Hong Kong, however, is to render any 







Infernal Affairs: Law and Chan confront each 
other on the rooftop overlooking Victoria Bay. 


alternative formulation of Hong Kong identity invisible. The ability to 
read/understand Hong Kong differently is urgently required, but how 
will this alternative emerge? Who will take the risk of jeopardizing the 
box office? 



Big Blue Lake: the blue sky of Ho Chung village. 



The soft and gentle waves of the lake. 



By situating Big Blue Lake in a rural setting and drawing attention to 
the withering of nature, Tsang has assumed the task of deconstructing 
the urban cliche. Tsang,[2] who received the Best New Director award 
at the 31st Hong Kong Film Awards and the New Talent Award at the 
Hong Kong Asian Film Festival (2011), has proven herself to be 
capable of negotiating the commercial and the independent scene in 
order to provide a thoughtful analysis of Hong Kong. Focusing on the 
inhabitants of Ho Chung village in the New Territories[3], Big Blue 
Lake challenges Hong Kong’s urban focus. Through the simple story of 
Lai-yee and her childhood memories of the village, Big Blue Lake 
suggests that the shift from the urban to the rural world does not 
necessarily romanticize the natural landscape, uphold the binary 
opposition between the city and the country, or condemn the cityscape 
out of hand. Rather, the return—the idea of going home—suggests a 
turning or shifting of perspectives and positions in relation to things 
and places. The film depicts a physical space that allows room for 
reflection on one’s past and future, on one’s urban and pre-urban 
relationship with the environment, and, hence, on the identity of Hong 
Kong. The space is key: means can be constructed only in spaces that 
are actively lived and felt. In Big Blue Lake, nature is an important 
element that shapes our memories and experiences, as well as the way 
we understand our community as a whole. 

Featured at international film festivals (including the 30th Vancouver 
International Film Festival, the 8th Asian Film Festival, and the 22nd 
Stockholm International Film Festival), Big Blue Lake critiques the 
commercial film industry’s narrow focus on Hong Kong’s urban 
identity. The alternative offered by Big Blue Lake represents a poetic 
departure, which allows for connection and reflection and highlights 
the interrelationship of nature and culture. It should be noted that the 
film would not have been made without generous government 
subsidies, which can be considered an unique feature of Hong Kong 
independent cinema. The flourishing of Hong Kong’s independent 
cinema in the 1990s was largely connected to the establishment of 
Hong Kong Arts Development Council (ADC), which boosted its 
development. In 1995, the Urban Council (rechristened the Leisure 
and Cultural Service Department in 2000) “collaborated with [Hong 
Kong] Arts Centre to launch the Hong Kong Independent Short Films 
and Video Awards (IFVA), an annual event” (Cheung 23), which 
directly contributed to the revival of independent cinema the 1990s. 
Benefited from various external subsidies, Big Blue Lake received 
support from IFVA for its production, its opening gala, and its 
distribution by Golden Scene Co. Ltd. By providing editing facilities, 







Cheung Lai-yee returns to Ho Chung village. 



Alienated urbanity symbolized by the facade of 
the anonymous theatre hall. 


accounting services, and funding, IFVA allow filmmakers to gain 
commercial advantages (e.g., the use of professional actors and 
actresses for the leading roles) while maintaining their critical stance. 
Unique to Hong Kong independent cinema are the continuous support 
and opportunities offered by the competitions and festivals subsidized 
by government related funding, and the self-reflexivity of the 
independent filmmakers, Tsang included, in criticizing social problems 
as well as the film industry’s focus of the urban. 

A strong sense of self-reflection characterizes Big Blue Lake. This self¬ 
reflection is strengthened by the film’s visual portrayal of the 
opposition between urban and rural, stagnation and movement. Unlike 
films that use nature as backdrop (e.g., Wong Kar-wai’s As Tears Go 
By [1988] or Derek Yee’s The Truth about Jane and Sam [1999]), Big 
Blue Lake refuses to make easy distinctions between the events and 
their setting. Big Blue Lake outlines contradictions between urban and 
rural by representing an inevitable lack and lag of the urban in the 
film. This kind of lack and lag does not have much to do with 
marginalizating nature; rather, it is symptomatic of the excesses that 
characterize Hong Kong’s unstable identity. 



The cluttered and suffocating space of 
Lai-yee’s apartment. 


At the outset, the film uses contemporary symbols and movements to 
suggest an unreflective urban identity. Rather than reiterating 
conventional images of skyscrapers, automobiles, billboards, and 
technology, the film indicates urbanity by cold walls and the glassy 
facade of an anonymous theatre hall. There is an absence of significant 
landmarks often used to represent the topography of Britain, Hong 
Kong, or even Shenzhen. Instead we see a cramped apartment against 
a background of traffic. Urban spaces are evoked by these minimal 
means not because they are insignificant but because the urban 
identity of Hong Kong is so established that it does not need to be 
trumpeted by big billboards. 

At first glance, this “minimal” presentation of urbanity suggests its 
marginality and insignificance. Obviously, the “absence” of urbanity 
(or its minimal representation) is a tactical move in Big Blue Lake. It 
suggests that our cognition of urbanity is so omnipresent and obvious 
that it needs no prompting. By not showing the conventional symbols 
of urban life, the film challenges our uncritical acceptance of Hong 
Kong’s urban identity reflected in its cinema. This identity is so 
overwhelming that any “showing” is redundant. The film also 
challenges the urban identity of Hong Kong that has characterized the 
New Wave by highlighting the stark contrast between excess and 
minimalism. The minimalism evoked in Big Blue Lake does not signify 
marginality; instead, it is a response to the dominant logic of 
representation in late capitalism. Rather than maintaining contact 
with the real, our representational structures have become empty 
symbols. Deprived of substance, we, the audience, rush to fill the gap. 
Now urban identity can be rendered by minimal images because its 
meaning is never challenged. 


Another way that the film highlights distinctions between urban and 
rural is its focus on movement (the movement of vehicles conveyed by 
long tracking shots at the beginning of the film is a striking example). 
Lai-yee’s progress is followed as she travels on a shuttle bus and in 
taxis, inviting the audience to share her experience of the changing 










Lam Chun under the sunlight. 



Lai-yee and Chun climb the mountains of Ho 
Chung village. 


terrain and her re-entry into a world that is no longer familiar. The 
movement underscores the journeys of the main characters and also 
the transformation that the village and the larger community must 
undergo. It is also hinted that an urban eye can freshly appreciates the 
essence of nature and be inspired to develop a different mode of 
negotiating life. 

It seems that such a minimal presentation of the city (and its implicit 
message) is only possible in independent films such as Big Blue Lake, 
which do not rely on the commercial draw of Hong Kong’s urban 
image. The representation of nature in Big Blue Lake provides a 
different perspective on Hong Kong’s identity, one that is neither 
simple nor simplified. After the rapid movement of the opening, the 
city is evoked by scenes in a cafe and in a retail shop where Lai-yee 
poses as a customer in order to perform a surreptitious inspection. In 
the city, the characters focus on human problems such as cheating 
(Lam Chun’s flirtation with two women), dishonesty (the casual cruelty 
of the staff at the cafe towards the visually impaired), selfishness (Lam 
and Lai-yee’s fight over a pair of sunglasses). The alternative Hong 
Kong of the village, in contrast, is presented as amicable, static, and 
serene. The lake, the hills, and the meadows are presented using static 
camera shots and long takes to instill a sense of quietness and awe. In 
the sections presenting village life, rather than the successive images of 
a journey, the audience is invited to contemplate nature’s own 
rhythms. The scenes that are devoted to the protagonists’ observation 
of nature also offer a space for exploration. Nature is not romanticized; 
it requires rational negotiation. It is not a spectacle, a refuge, or an 
enemy, but a space that allows the protagonists to reconcile their 
identities with the past. Nature is continuously shaped and reshaped 
by humans and non-humans. Many scenes in Big Blue Lake depict 
human immersion in nature and suggest deep connections between 
nature and our identity. Again this emphasis on nature suggests that 
the film offers an alternative space where a different reading of Hong 
Kong is possible. 
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Liminal space as lived space: 
enlivening memories and place 

In his work on space and the construction of post-colonial identity, Homi 
Bhabha maintains that liminal spaces are cogent and productive because 

“in-between spaces provide the terrain for elaborating 
strategies of selfhood—singular or communal—that initiate new 
signs of identity, and innovative sites of collaboration, and 
contestation, in the act of defining the idea of society itself’ (1- 

2). 


Lai-yee practices her script in front of a mirror. 



The medium shot keeps Lai-yee away from the 
centre, implying her inability to control her 
environment. 


As an example of his thesis, he cites a postmodernist installation by the 
African-American artist Renee Green, which evokes a liminality that 
challenges fixed identifications and opens up “the possibility of a cultural 
hybridity that entertains differences without an assumed or imposed 
hierarchy” (4). Ho Chung village in Big Blue Lake is also a liminal space, 
which represents both the entrapment and potential of the two main 
characters at a pivotal moment in their lives. 

The otherness of Ho Chung village is underscored by its geographical 
situation. For example, a bridge links the old village with urban Hong 
Kong. The bridge suggests the invasion of urban development that has led 
to the disappearance of nature and old ways of living and has rendered Ho 
Chung a liminal space, trapped between rural traditions and urban 
innovations. Liminal physical space is also introduced at the opening of the 
film, when Lai-yee is introduced backstage, since backstage is an in- 
between space that suggests that the character is entrapped between 
pretense and self-knowledge. The sense of entrapment is reinforced when 
the camera later reveals the confines of Lai-yee’s small apartment in 
Britain. Here, the spatial relation between the character and the mise-en- 
scene is subjectivized. Close-ups and medium shots are used to keep Lai- 
yee away from the center: she cannot control the space and its materiality. 



The direction for Big South Lake (“south” and 
“blue” share the same pronunciation in 
Cantonese). This scene implies that the 
memory of the protagonists is unreliable. 


Ho Chung’s liminal space, in contrast, is one where the potential for 
reunion, self-reflection, and communion are maintained. The two main 
characters manage to develop a new relationship; Lai-yee is reconciled with 
her parents after her ten-year exile; and the elderly people of the village 
regain their self-respect. This sense of potential is strengthened by the 
meanings associated with the “big blue lake.” Big Blue Lake is a film title, a 
physical locale, and an imaginary space that encompasses childhood, 
adolescence, and the present. The city may have reshaped relationships, 
and the sense of community may have been supplanted by postmodern 
distrust, but the big blue lake brings back the sense of overlooked potential. 
It illuminates each character’s personal sphere and is also a shared part of 
the community’s experience. 

Ho Chung village is an example of a representational space that is alive and 
speaks. To use the terminology of Henri Lefebvre, it has an affective kernel 










Chun’s imaginary space of the big blue lake. 



Interview with one of the inhabitants, Lau She- 
tim. 



that embraces the “loci of passion, of action and of lived situation” (42). To 
Lefebvre, geography may confine and restrict the way we make sense of it; 
it is through human participation that we can bring alive spatial potential. 
And the lived experience that contributes to the fluidity of the space in Ho 
Chung is best represented by the oral histories and memories of the 
villagers. Recorded in a documentary style, several villagers share their 
personal memories of the village, their early closeness with nature, and 
their experience of the process of modernization. 

Lai-yee decides to write a script and asks the older generation to act on an 
invisible “stage.” The elderly are encouraged to act out their past lives, 
performing their version of history, which includes sowing seeds, 
harvesting, fishing, singing, and interacting with nature. The play 
showcases the personal memories of the villagers. The script is unique 
because it underscores oral histories rather than official representations of 
the history of Hong Kong. The performance involves no outside audience 
but the villagers themselves. As producers, performers, and audience, the 
villagers reveal that history is a palimpsest: accumulation does not erase 
but adds another layer. The elderly villagers do not merely act out their 
memories but also revive them in the present, giving the younger 
generation new opportunities to reconnect with nature. 

Lai-yee “translates” her interviews with the villagers into a play. During the 
interviews, the respondents are placed in the forefront of the camera, 
against the backdrop of the village and nature, in order to highlight their 
subjective experiences and memories. Their tales of growing crops, fishing, 
and communing with nature represent a mode of life that is totally 
different from that of urban dwellers (which is signified by the traffic at the 
entrance of the village). The interviews convey an acceptance of the 
transition from the old ways to the new Hong Kong. Still, the passion and 
emotion closely connected to the unsullied space of Hong Kong suggest a 
more fluid understanding of the identity of a place, one that allows us to 
sustain our attachment with nature. The cultural theorist Raymond 
Williams describes culture as a “structure of feeling,” reflecting people “as 
they actively lived and felt” (132). “Culture” refers to 

“affective elements of consciousness and relationships: not 
feeling against thought, but thought as feeling and feeling as 
thought” (ibid). 

Although conceived in a different cultural context, his notion of the 
interrelation of consciousness and culture can be applied to our reading 
Hong Kong as a physical space experienced by its inhabitants. In Big Blue 
Lake, there is a possibility of a new reading of Hong Kong, entirely 
different from the alienated urban landscape presented at the beginning of 
the film. 


The memories of the villagers become a source of inspiration: the lines 
between official histories and oral stories are blurred. This public stage is 
also the setting of the traditional festival Taiping Qingjiao (The Purest 
Sacrifice Celebrated for the Great Peace), which is held every ten years in 
Ho Chung village. During the week-long festival, villagers restrict 
themselves to a vegetarian diet, watch traditional Chinese opera, and 
perform other Taoist rituals. The stage is set for the re-enactment of the 
collective memory. The absence of a traditional stage eliminates the 
hierarchy of performer and spectator, puts the villagers themselves on 
centre stage, and transforms the public area of Ho Chung into a 









The older generation performs their drama in 
the open piazza of Ho Chung village. 



The performance of traditional opera stands in 
stark contrast to the performance of the older 
generation in the open piazza. 



The performance of Taoist rituals during Taiping 
Qingjiao. 


representational space. The reconceptualization of public space as a stage 
for memories and oral histories does not evoke symbolic or imaginary 
realms; rather, it is a platform for interweaving old and new experiences, 
which allows for the transcendence of boundaries and new readings of a 
place. The representational space does not merely purport to restore the 
past of the villagers; it also gives the younger generation an opportunity to 
reconnect with nature and to envision a future in harmony with the 
landscape. As the film shows, the landscape that surrounds Ho Chung is 
tied to people’s identity. It shapes and regulates their relationships with the 
past and the future, and it engenders a strong bond with the older 
generation. 

Liminal space of cinematic techniques: 
between looking and hearing 

Throughout the film, there are references to the act of looking. For 
example, the characters are repeatedly shown looking at photos. These 
photos reveal the once intimate relationship between Lai-yee and May (in 
stark contrast to their present lack of physical contact), Lai-yee’s 
professional background (by means of her portraits in various costumes), 
and even the Ho Chung lineage (when Lam examines the black and white 
photos and photos of ritual ceremonies where women were excluded). The 
photos convey the protagonists’ quest to understanding the meaning of 
traditions and reveal the way that the past is caught in a series of visual 
images. 

Chun’s profession as a photographer also highlights the importance of 
looking. Lai-yee’s job requires her to pretend to be blind to check on the 
customer service in a cafe. Her experience teaches that casual observation 
hinders people from looking correctly and at the right objects. This 
reinforcement of the visual is further strengthened by the obsession with 
camera by both characters. For example, Chun is shown with a camera 
around his neck a couple of times in the film. The urgency to capture a 
place on camera is revealed by the sorrowful progress from horizons of 
fields and hills to the city skyline. Rather than accepting change as 
inevitable, the film hints at ways to transcend these changes. This is 
accomplished by two means: highlighting the potential of the visual and 
finding the point of interception between the acoustic and the visual. 



In Big Blue Lake, memories, which are prompted by the open space of 
nature, are also, interestingly, held in the contained space of a fish tank. 

The fish tank embodies the memories and childhood fantasies of Lai-yee, 
May, and Chun. The close-ups that show the characters as the backdrop of 
the fish tank can be understood as a way of blurring our understanding of 
the characters while foregrounding the importance of the water as a symbol 
and distinguishing feature of the village. 

The repeated cinematic strategies that focus on the fish tank and frame the 
protagonists within the tank suggest an attempt to render identities static. 











A panoramic view of Hong Kong’s rural 
surroundings. 



The sublime beauty of the blue lake. 



Lai-yee and Chun in front of the fish tank, 
listening to classical music. 



May recalls the trauma of her daughter. 


However, one should look beyond the focus on the fish tank and see that 
stagnation triggers possible movement. There are several transitions from 
shots of the fish tank to shots of outdoor areas: Lai-yee’s mother leaves the 
house after looking into the fish tank, and Chun and Lai-yee search for the 
big blue lake after staring at its bluish water. This motion suggests a 
transcendence of confinement and stagnation. This transcendence 
purports to connect the inner self with the external world; the transitional 
scenes foreshadow this connection every time the fish tank is shown. 

All five scenes devoted to the fish tank are followed by a cut to the outside 
world, where the protagonists experience nature. The scenes are repeated 
each time with a twist and an extension of meaning. The first scene of the 
fish tank is followed by May’s departure from home. This movement 
suggests an attempt to search outside and also the personal yearnings of 
May that have led her to search her past. The second scene captures the 
relationship of Lai-yee and Chun. The couple is shown behind the fish tank, 
and then the film cuts to the outdoors—showing them in the forest, 
searching for the big blue lake. The movement is from a personal to an 
interpersonal relationship. The third time the fish tank is shown, it is 
followed by a cut to one of the elders who, taking up the center stage of the 
frame, discusses his early bond with nature and the various kinds of 
planting he has done. This time the inner space is linked to the more 
communal space of Ho Chung village and, particularly, the old ways of life 
that have been destroyed by urbanization. The fourth fish tank shot is 
followed by a flashback of the lake involving several shots of the children’s 
legs, presumably those of the young Lai-yee and her friends. This scene 
introduces the revelation of the drowning accident that happened in Lai- 
yee’s childhood and still haunts her mother. The final shot of the fish tank 
is followed by darkness: Lai-yee picks up the camera left by Chun and 
presses the shutter. The subsequent darkness is followed by a scene 
devoted to the preparation of the village ritual, exemplifying the relation 
between the present and the past. This opening up of the visual conveys 
possibilities of transcendence and reflects the way the filmmaker’s self¬ 
reflexive strategy are used to escape confinement. A liminal space and a 
different temporality are achieved by these shifts. 

This highlighting of spaces of different kinds is accompanied by a creative 
use of sound and music. Often the soundtrack challenges the visual images 
of Big Blue Lake, creating a tension between what is seen and what is 
heard. The in-between space bridging the visual and the acoustic suggests a 
different poetic time and space. 

The effects and significance of non-diegetic music in Big Blue Lake should 
not be underestimated. As film and music critics have often observed, 
music does not merely “resemble” or “contradict” the particular mood of a 
scene. Jerrold Levinson has identified fifteen functions of music in film, 
including signification of a certain state of affairs, the creation of a mood, 
and a means of communicating fear, tension, or excitement. [4] f open 
endnotes in new window] In Big Blue Lake, however, music is not merely 
functional; it is a major component in narrative structure. The images, 
sound effects, dialogue, and music are inextricably intertwined. This 
combination is reminiscent of music’s capacity to create particular rhythm, 
mood, atmosphere, and cinematic space. More importantly in the case of 
Big Blue Lake, music supplies a dreamy rhythm that transcends the 
modern tempo of everyday life. Music constructs an alternate temporality, 
outside the urban imaginary of Hong Kong, which is closely related to the 
images of Hong Kong as a bustling financial center. 





Lai-yee remembers the drowning that she 
experienced as a child. 



The young Lai-yee stands in front of the blue 
lake. 



Lai-yee and Chun listen to Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata (No. 14) in front of the fish 
tank. 



Masamichi’s soundtrack for Big Blue Lake functions on various levels. The 
dripping sound of river is a constant reminder to the protagonists and the 
audience of the dominant role nature plays and the fact that it has its own 
life. The dripping sound recalls May’s traumatic memories and reinforces 
the effects of her Alzheimer’s disease. Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata 
reminds Lam Chung of practicing the piano with his first love in their 
adolescence. The “Little Flower Girl” song (based on “O My Darling, 
Clementine,” which recounts the story of a drowning) prepares the 
audience for Lai-yee’s childhood trauma. The recurrent music links past 
and present inextricably. It recalls memories and creates expectations. It 
links us to the cyclical time of nature and the recurring images of the river 
and the open sky that shows no sign of urban Hong Kong. 

The movement from diegetic sound (monologues and dialogues) to non- 
diegetic sound (voice-overs) is also striking. During the conversation 
between Chun and Lai-yee in front of the fish tank when he reveals his 
“simulated story” of elopement, Chun’s voice in conversation is replaced by 
a voice-over expressing his subjective time and memories. The classical 
music that they listen to also transitions from diegetic to non-diegetic: it 
continues as the film cuts to their search for their primary school. The 
transition is smooth and abrupt at the same time: the audience is exposed 
to the constructed nature of Chun’s memories. A similar effect is created 
when the two protagonists recount their personal stories while searching 
for the big blue lake. Their diegetic dialogue again becomes non-diegetic—a 
voice-over, presented in the dreamy setting of the big blue lake. 

At the same moment, the audience is reminded of the characters’ personal 
struggles because of the re-emergence of a musical motif from the 
beginning of the film. Music becomes a reminder of a particular 
psychological state. It creates an awareness of continuation and disjunction 
simultaneously. The transitions from dialogue to voice-over remind the 
audience of the storytelling aspects of the film: Chun’s version of his “story” 
and its “authenticity” are queried. The discontinuities in sound and image 
can hardly be resolved. Rather than relying on the eyes to chart a narrative 
progression, the narrative voice interrupts and poses questions. 

Big Blue Lake is evidence of the recent return to nature and the 
countryside in Hong Kong cinema. The projection of a different facade of 
Hong Kong gives a better sense of the city’s true character. Hong Kong’s 
identity crisis has arisen because it is viewed from a conventional ingrained 
perspective, which does not comprehend Hong Kong itself. In order to 
understand Hong Kong, one must begin with a different perspective, a 
novel way of reading. The construction of liminal space of Big Blue Lake- 
in the spaces between the mainstream and the independent, the filmic and 
the social, and the visual and the acoustic—offers another view of Hong 
Kong, one where nature can trigger different imaginaries and possibilities. 
The alienation of the city is not eliminated, but it is articulated and possibly 
reconciled. The film suggests the possibility of a more harmonious 
relationship between the past and the present, nature and artifice, the self 
and the collective. In its refusal to present stark dichotomies, Big Blue Lake 
opens up the possibility of dialogue between the city and country, 
symbolized in the reparation of relationships with others and with the past. 







The dreamy setting of the big blue lake in 
Chun’s subjective memories. 
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1. For more information on the New Wave, see Law Kar, “An Overview of 
Hong Kong’s New Wave Cinema” and Hector Rodrignez, “The Emergence of 
the Hong Kong New Wave,” in Esther Yau, ed., At Full Speed: Hong Kong 
Cinema in a Borderless World. (Minneapolis: U of Minnesota Press, 2001), 
pp. 31-52 & 53-72. r return to page l] 

2. Tsang has worked as assistant director, location sound assistant, and 
production coordinator in commercial films such as Lust, Caution (2007), 

The Mummy 3 (2008), and Strawberry Cliff (2011). A frequent nominee and 
award winner at IFVA (Hong Kong Independent Short Film and Video 
Awards), Tsang has been recognized for several films: Lonely Planet (Silver 
Award, “Open Category,” 10th IFVA [2005]), All about My Ho Chung (Special 
Mention, “Single-Screen-Based Interactive Media category,” 12th IFVA 
[2007]), and The Life and Times of Ho Chung Village (Special Mention, 

“Open Category,” 15th IFVA, [2010]). Her repeated return to the setting of Ho 
Chung village where she grew up suggests that she is compelled to search for 
her identity in her first home. The critical acclaim that her work has received 
demonstrates that critics and judges support alternative visions of Hong Kong 
based on personal experiences and observations from the margins. 

Not surprisingly, in the past three years, all the Gold Awards in the “Open 
Category” of IFVA have been given to films that focus on issues that have been 
exacerbated by the social conditions in the SAR. They feature the life of the 
Philippine helper in Hong Kong ( Homecoming by Zune Kwok, 15th IFVA, 
2010), the solitary life of an old woman ( This Pair by Wong Yee-mei, 16th 
IFVA, 2011), the problem of urbanization and the eradication of a local village 
(1+1 by Lai Yan-chi, 17th IFVA, 2012), and the impact of current social protest 
and activism on adolescents ( 6th March by Wong Chun, 18th IFVA). The 
articulation of the prevalent sense of disillusionment and the focus on issues 
that are rarely discussed have characterized recent independent cinema in 
Hong Kong. 

3. A brief outline of Hong Kong’s colonial history is necessary to draw 
attention to the uniqueness of Ho Chung village and the liminal space it 
represents. Hong Kong was taken by the British in the middle of the 19th 
century. The southern part of the Kowloon Peninsula and Hong Kong Island 
with all its surrounding islands were ceded to Britain by the Treaty of Nanking 
in 1842. A large part of the peninsula—the New Territories—was leased to the 





British government in 1898 for 99 years. Long before the occupation of the 
British, the earliest permanent human settlements in the New Territories 
were villages surrounded by vast tracts of arable lands for growing rice and 
other crops. Under the colonial government, Sai Kung, the eastern area of the 
New Territories, became a recreational area for the local residents as well as a 
tourist attraction. 

Ho Chung village is one of the oldest and largest village settlements in Sai 
Kung. All sides of the village with the exception of the east are slopes of 
undisturbed woodland. A number of streams and tributaries flow from the 
slopes to the lowland area. The village used to be one of the main employers of 
agricultural and industrial workers in Sai Kung district. Such employment has 
been in decline for the last two decades. Only a small portion of the 
agricultural land is currently under active cultivation, and much of the 
industry has moved out. 

A strong adherence to tradition characterizes Ho Chung and its neighbouring 
villages. District organizations unite the various villages. The main district 
institution is the community temple, where the rituals Taiping Qingjiao are 
mounted every 10 years, drawing villagers from the surrounding region. Da 
jiao and its representation in the film will be discussed later. 

For further information on Ho Chung village and its history, see Patrick H 
Hase, The Historical Heritage of Ho Chung, Pak Kong, and Shak Kok Mei, 

Sai Kung” (online references), Planning Department, HKSAR Government, 
“Pamphlets on Planning for New Territories” (online references), and 
Information Services Department, HKSAR Government. 

4. See Jerrold Levinson, “Film Music and Narrative Agency,” Contemplating 
Art: Essays in Aesthetics. Oxford: Clarendon P. 2006, pp. 143-183. [ return to 
p a ge 2] 
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The Children. Where the Wild Things Are. 
Children on screen regularly evoke social 
anxieties or critique, as filmmakers play with our 
associations of the child with innocence and 
nature. 



Capitalist childhood in film: 
modes of critique 

by Susan Ferguson 

This paper explores the latent political meanings of cinematic 
representations of capitalist childhood. The films it examines—three 
adaptations of the Oliver Twist story, Slumdog Millionnaire and a 
lesser-known Korean film, Treeless Mountain —have much in 
common: they feature abandoned or orphaned child characters who 
negotiate precarious existences in a rapacious crisis-ridden capitalist 
world. But the filmmakers’ evolving imaginings of childhood—from the 
Victorian vulnerable child to more postmodern understandings of 
children as agents in their own right—invite distinct political 
responses. While the Dickensian mode of critique rests problematically 
on an abstract idealized notion of childhood, attempts to update the 
image of childhood on screen—as in Slumdog— lead to a 
depoliticization of childhood within the text. Treeless Mountain and 
other similar “global child” films, however, forge a new—and newly 
political—filmic approach to childhood. In exploring children’s 
subjectivities, they pick up on children’s creative, sensual and active 
engagement with the world, a way of being in the world that Walter 
Benjamin explores and that children’s geographers have documented 
in numerous field studies. As such, they reject abstract, idealized 
conceptions of children as victims or agents. Yet, in capturing the 
imaginative, embodied ways in which children (re)produce their lives 
in the neglected landscapes of global capitalism, they retrieve the 
political, critical, potential of childhood. Rather than the sentimental 
paternalism of the Dickensian critique, “global child” films suggest a 
politics of transformation and solidarity. 

******* 


The child can be, and almost always is, a powerful presence on the 
screen. As “modern society’s myth of both origins and destiny, our 
explanation of who we are and what we will become” (Gillis, 33), the 
child bears a varied and often contradictory but nonetheless intense 
symbolic weight. From denoting innocence and nature to eroticism, 
evil and anti-authoritarianism, childhood has long been a handy and 
effective device for filmmakers aiming to awaken in their audiences a 
sense of social anxiety and/or, more usefully, social critique. Indeed, 
the latter, the capacity of the cinematic child to inspire critique, is 
often inextricably tied to the former, her capacity to elicit sympathy, 












pathos, and thus fear and anger. This “Dickensian” mode of social 
Films like Sin Nombre (Mexico, 2009 ) document critique relies on foregrounding sentimentalized images of the 
life under a marauding, unforgiving neoliberal innocent, natural and often helpless child struggling in a harsh and 

capitalism. unnatural world. However effectively this fits the “political and 

emotional agenda of the interested adult critic,” Karen Lury suggests, it 
“fails to act or represent [the child’s] own interests and desires” (109). 
Rather, it relies on an essentialized abstraction of childhood, albeit one 
that contains real-world meaning insofar as it invites a sense of moral 
outrage tinged with nostalgic misgivings about contemporary society. 

But at a time when the Western conceit that casts childhood as a 
period of innocence and wonder is increasingly difficult to sustain, 
filmmakers are striving to update the image of the child, depicting her 
as an active participant in her own world, as a “subject” or “agent” in 
her own right, not all that distinct from adults. Their efforts 
correspond with the scholarly trend over the last twenty years away 
from positioning the child as a passive “object” of socialization (James 
and Prout, Qvortrup et al ). This shift in approach in Childhood Studies 
and related disciplines also has its difficulties. There is a tendency, as 
Alan Prout and others have pointed out, to emphasize agency and 
being at the expense of children's socio-political marginalization and 
their socio-biological developmental realities. And certainly the 
dominant, Hollywood image of the (postmodern) child similarly 
neglects these constraints on child agency, offering up a newly—albeit 
differently—essentialized child. In the process, the cinematic child 
loses its fangs. Rather than functioning as a lever of social critique, 
childhood as portrayed in films like Slumdog Millionaire (discussed 
below) arguably contributes to the naturalization and celebration of 
capitalist individualism and inequality. 

Many independent filmmakers, however, have updated the cinematic 
child in a way that retrieves the potential critical meaning of childhood 
while avoiding the sentimentalism of the Dickensian treatment. In 
offering “new representations of a child’s subjectivity, new filmic 
apprehensions, or imprints, of child identities” (Wilson, 332), their 
films explore children’s subjectivity in a non-essentialized manner, 
focusing not simply on what she does or doesn’t accomplish in the 
world, but also on how she exists in and interacts with and within the 
world. Though they abandon the simple representation of childhood as 
vulnerable and innocent, they do not abandon social critique. Far from 
it. Like Dickens’ 19th century novels, films such as Machuca (Chile, 
2004), Treeless Mountain (South Korea, 2008), Ballast (USA, 2008), 
and Sin Nombre (Mexico, 2009), (hereafter referred to as “global 
child” films) document the hardships of capitalism in its marauding, 
unforgiving neoliberal form. But the films’ political work operates at a 
distinct emotional level, one that doesn’t rely on and is arguably more 
profound than the moralism and nostalgia associated with the 
Dickensian mode of critique. In exploring children’s subjectivities, 
these films foreground the intuitive, embodied ways of knowing that 
children display sometimes when they work and always when they 
play. That is, they pick up on children’s creative, sensual and active 
engagement with the world, a way of being in the world which, as 
Walter Benjamin observes lies dormant within adults (the intended 
viewers) who have long ago out-learned—but not wholly forgotten— 
it.[l] fopen endnotes in a new window] Such a Benjaminian mode of 
critique arguably invites a more visceral, less rationally contained 
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The first edition cover of Oliver Twist, illustrated 
by George Cruikshank: “It’s all among 
Workhouses, and Coffin Makers, and 
Pickpockets” reported Lord Melbourne to Queen 
Victoria, who replied, “I don’t like those things.” 



Dickens’ endangered child appealed to the 
Victorians as a “little citizen...whose relation to 


response than do films deploying the traditional Dickensian critical 
tropes. But it is nonetheless a response with a radical political edge in 
its potential to inspire historical, and thus political, consciousness of 
the sort that can lead to a politics of solidarity and transformation. [2] 
That is, the image of the child in these films finds its critical, radical 
edge in its potential to awaken in viewers their (childish) sense that the 
world could be other than it is. 

The Dickensian mode of social critique 

Contemporary reactions to Charles Dickens’ 1837 story, Oliver Twist, 
or, The Parish Boy’s Progress, were mixed. While Queen Victoria 
found it “excessively interesting,” her prime minister, Lord Melbourne, 
was less enthralled, reporting to the Queen that “It’s all among 
Workhouses, and Coffin Makers, and Pickpockets ... I don’t like those 
things”(Horne, xiii). But it is Reverend R. H. Barham who identified 
what was both unsettling and enthralling about the stoiy: “There is a 
sort of Radicalish tone about Oliver Twist,” he commented 
disapprovingly shortly after its first installment appeared in Bentley's 
Miscellany (Horne, xiv). 

The novel’s radicalishness is evident in the way in which the text 
parodies the inhumanity of the treatment of the poor. With his many 
quips and stories, such as the one about the “experimental 
philosopher’s” horse who would have lived on even less than a straw a 
day had he not first died, or the pauper who obstinately “chooses” to 
die on the street, Dickens exposes the cruel absurdity of the 
Malthusian-inspired 1834 Poor Law Amendment Act. That Act made 
workhouse labour a condition of relief, instituting the principle of “less 
eligibility” to dissuade the “undeserving” poor from applying (Berry, 

32-36).[3] 

But the novel’s political meaning also has much to do with the social 
realism of Dickens’ writing. The story exposes the underbelly of 19th 
century industrial capitalism, the poor and criminal elements, and 
their lives as they negotiated the degrading conditions of the parish 
workhouse and London slums. Scenes constructed around food and 
the lack of it, passages evoking the odors and other sensations of the 
streets and markets, and recurring references to death by starvation or 
hanging forcefully evoke the embodied way in which an urban, rapidly 
industrializing capitalism is lived. And insofar as Oliver traverses 
between this impoverished, insecure everydayness (where, 



















the social realm is made necessary by the fact 
of their endangerment.” 



The “radicalishness” of Dickens’ novel hinges 
on an abstract, fundamentally sentimental 
image of childhood. 


significantly, he finds some refuge and friendship among thieves), and 
the genteel, tranquil pleasures of his time spent with Rose and Mr. 
Brownlow (where he also confronts the greed and dishonesty of his 
half-brother Monk), he comprises the narrative device by which 
Dickens reveals society’s internal relationship of hardship and 
privilege. [4] 

Oliver, however, is much more than this. Dickens was at the forefront 
of a current of 19th century writers—literary, scientific and popular— 
who drew upon not just the child but the victimized child in particular 
as a lever of social critique (Berry). The endangered child appealed to 
the Victorians because she was at once subject and object: a moral self, 
a being with an “interiority” that mattered, and a social self, a being of 
this world. Berry writes, 

“Children in distress can be seen as little citizens, persons 
whose sovereignty as selves is secured by their unformed 
and innocent status as children, but whose relation to the 
social realm is made necessary by the fact of their 
endangerment” (4). 

And the child orphan arguably throws this tension between self and 
society into even greater relief. Extracted from familial associations 
which would otherwise mediate the child’s relation to society, the 
orphan is both more radically individualized and more starkly 
embedded in impersonal social forces. Her very existence as an orphan 
short-circuits any question of parental responsibility for her well-being 
and demands a societal, hence political, response. 

Dickens’ Oliver is indeed the archetypal victim. He’s an innocent, 
homeless waif who escapes the tyranny of the workhouse matron and 
parish beadle only to fall prey to the “artful” manipulations of a den of 
thieves. His helplessness is extraordinary, with almost every change in 
fortune attributable to others, be it his arrest for a pick-pocketing he 
witnesses but does not commit or Rose’s secret counsels with Nancy to 
secure his ultimate release from Fagin and Sikes. While not entirely 
lacking, Oliver’s agency is always ambivalent. For instance, he lashes 
out violently at Noah Claypole, the charity boy apprenticing with the 
coffin-maker, and subsequently decides to run away to London. But 
this occurs only in response to the extreme provocation of Noah’s 
ruthless, relentless taunting (Dickens, 47-55). Even the pivotal 
workhouse dining hall scene in which Oliver begs for “some more” is 
not in fact his initiative. Rather, he draws the short straw, and 
“desperate with hunger and reckless with misery,” he heeds the 
goading of the other boys to advance upon the master (Dickens, 15). 
However powerfully this scene goes to the heart of the social issues of 
the day, representing the daring and dangers of the poor making their 
claim on the rich, Oliver remains more conduit for the wishes of others 
than agent in his own right, “an empty stage on which ... historically 
typical forces contend” (Eagleton, 128). 


This “absence from his own narrative” (Eagleton, 128) centrally defines 
the Dickensian use of the child as a mode of social critique. Oliver may 
be a moral—in fact saintly—being, his goodness and innocence 
evidence of the state of nature from which he sprung. [5] In this he 
resembles the free subject of liberal philosophy. Yet he is hardly an 







From the playful, slightly devious Spanky of the 
pre-WW2 Our Gang series to the streetwise Iris 
in Taxi Driver (1976), children’s cinematic roles 
tend to play off the trope of innocence. 


autonomous being. Rather, he is bound by the society in which he 
moves—a condition that overdetermines his being, robbing him of a 
robust agency, and rendering him more object than subject in the 
world (Berry, 55-58). As vessel for such freighted meanings—the 
natural goodness of mankind threatened by brutish social forces— 
Oliver invites the reader’s sympathy and anxiety. He taps into their 
nostalgic connection to childhood as a time of innocence outside of 
history, and fears about its loss, functioning as an objectified “other” 
through whose putatively innocent eyes the status quo is judged 
(Mecchia). The political, radical edge of the novel thus turns on a 
highly abstract, idealized understanding of what a child is, and the 
fundamentally sentimental urge this image produces to protect that 
(never actually existing) child and return to the (never actually 
existing) state of nature Oliver represents. [6] 

Film versions of the novel do not fundamentally alter these Dickensian 
qualities, although their evolving representations of Oliver are in 
keeping with a broader trend of representing children in U.S. film. 
According to Kathy Merlock Jackson, the “innocent child in jeopardy” 
(35) of the silent film era partially gave way to the more happy-go- 
lucky pre-WWII child of the sort featured in the Our Gang series or 
Shirley Temple films. After the war, however, children’s darker side 
was also featured. Not only does the child monster appear by the 1970s 
(e.g., The Exorcist, 1973; The Omen, 1976), but even good kids were 
increasingly depicted as “lonely, searching, and often deeply 
troubled...more worldly and precocious” (Jackson, 184) as in the 
streetwise Tatum O'Neal {Paper Moon, 1973) or Jodie Foster {Taxi 
Driver, 1976). Taken together, the three film versions of Oliver Twist 
examined here follow exactly in this trajectory.[7] From pure 
innocence and vulnerability, to the playfully good, to the more complex 
and knowing, Oliver’s transformation reflects the shifting perceptions 
of childhood in the film industry. 

In his 1948 Oliver Twist, director David Lean stays close to the original 
story’s text and texture, with camera work and editing that convey a 
sense of poverty amidst plenty, the criminality of law and order, and 
the sensual disorientation of being a small body in a big city. Oliver is 
both saintly and naive, his expressions often uncomprehending, his 
face softly lit. Aside from the workhouse dining hall scene and fight 
with Noah, Oliver is passively reliant on the kindness or cruelty of 
others. Even in the culminating scene, in which Bill Sikes drags him 
onto the steep London rooftops, he screams for help only after the 
crowd below has been alerted to his whereabouts by a falling brick. 
Chance, fate and adults control his destiny. 


Twenty years later, Carol Reed’s Oliver! portrays the orphan as 
innocent and goodly as well, but in keeping with the upbeat nature of 
the musical genre, more impish. He is a playful, more active lad, 
scrambling onto dining hall tabletops and window grates, temporarily 
escaping capture after his timid request for “more” is denied. Similarly, 




David Lean stays close to the text and texture of 
Dickens’ novel, as a diminutive and softly lit 
Oliver here asks for “more.” 



The Oliver in Carol Reed’s 1968 film is impish, 
yet still fundamentally naive. 


he scampers with Dodger through the London streets, seemingly 
anxious to join Fagin’s crew “on the [pick-pocketing] game.” And later, 
setting out alone on an errand for Mr. Brownlow, Oliver is at least 
partially author of his own destiny: distracted by a street puppet show, 
he lets his guard down long enough for Nancy and Bill to grab him and 
return him to the criminal underworld. 

It’s not until 2005, with Roman Polanski’s version of the novel that we 
meet a more complex, less pure, Oliver. To begin, he is more confident. 
In the pivotal workhouse scene, there is a slight swagger in his gait on 
the long walk up the dining hall to ask for more, and the ensuing scene 
shows Oliver giving chase, but not his ultimate capture. Polite and 
generally compliant, he lacks the sweetness of previous versions. From 
his initial encounter with Dodger, he seems aware he is implicated in 
something immoral, first accepting the bread he knows is stolen, and 
then following his new mate back to their “lodgings” with a sullen 
resignation. He even appears mildly put off by the mock formality of 
Fagin’s elaborate bow of greeting. Without diverging radically from the 
storyline, Polanski gives his child protagonist some say in the 
unfolding events, including a scene in which he deliberately (if meekly) 
foils the burglary Sikes has implicated him in.[8] 



Roman Polanski’s updated Oliver lacks the 
wide-eyed innocence of Reed’s and Lean's. 



Yet Oliver retains the aura of innocence and vulnerability that 
characterizes the Dickensian mode of social critique. Indeed, Polanski 
works to strike a balance between a knowing and naive subject, so that 
while his Oliver conveys some skepticism and sullen awareness of his 
circumstances, he still registers confusion and shock at his new mates’ 
thieving practices, and he is quiet and reserved before both Mr. 
Brownlow and Fagin, indeed graciously thanking them for their 
kindness. “I'll always remember it,” he tells Fagin. And in case the 
audience fails to pick up on Oliver’s traditionally childish qualities, 
Polanski writes it directly into the script: “I’ve never met anyone so 
green,” exclaims Dodger’s sidekick Charlie, as Oliver appears (but 
maybe not fully) to believe the boys have themselves made the wallets 
and handkerchiefs they turn over to Fagin. Similarly, Mr. Brownlow’s 
comment, “I know there is goodness in him, goodness and innocence,” 
may well speak to the filmmaker’s concern that a more sullen Oliver 
requires an explicit verbal affirmation of these qualities to ensure his 
audience extends their sympathy. 

While Polanski’s orphan appears more agentic than his forerunners, he 
ultimately serves as a pawn in a game over which he exerts no real 
control. Buffeted between the kindness and cruelty of adults, his fate is 
sealed only when Sikes slips and hangs himself on a rope used to aid 
his escape along the London rooftops. The film’s final scene shows an 
expressionless Oliver sitting in the carriage pulling away from the 





“I know there is goodness in him, goodness and 
innocence,” says Mr. Brownlow of Polanski’s 
Oliver - perhaps to ensure the audience’s 
sympathy for a more sullen Oliver. 



As the credits role, Oliver is affirmed as the 
saintly innocent in need of protection, and as 
such, the lever of social critique Dickens and 
Polanski intend. 


prison where he has just visited Fagin, Mr. Brownlow’s protective arm 
wrapped around his shoulders—a wiser Oliver perhaps, but 
nonetheless a child in need of protection. 

Polanski’s portrayal of Oliver is of particular interest because he 
struggles to update Oliver so that his depiction fits more easily with 
contemporary sensibilities about childhood. Yet, he cannot afford to go 
too far in this direction without undermining the critical sensibilities of 
the story itself. Oliver cannot be both a self-creating, savvy child and a 
lever of social critique, evoking sympathy and anxiety from the 
audience. Thus, even in 2005, the tension between the Victorian and 
postmodern representations of the child is resolved in favor of the 
former. As I show below, this same tension surfaces in Slumdog 
Millionaire, but is resolved in favor of the postmodern child. It is one 
of the more remarkable achievements of the global child films I then 
turn to discuss, that their depictions of childhood evade this tension, 
reconfiguring the cinematic apprehension of childhood in a way that 
gives rise to a distinct mode of social critique 
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Reed's and Lean's Oliver films, like Dickens, 
foreground the time/space dimension of rapidly 
changing capitalist world. 


From Dickens to the “global child” film: 
spaces and bodies in history 

Depicting how a certain geographical and temporal reality is lived is as 
much a hallmark of the Dickensian mode of social critique as is his use of 
the child to comment on it. Thus Oliver’s goodness and innocence only gain 
meaning in the context of the gritty, mean spaces of an industrializing 
capitalist society. With his “evocation of the urban labyrinths,” moving the 
reader “between, among, and through ... multiple worlds” (Baumgarten, 
222, 226), Dickens foregrounds the time/space reality of a modern, rapidly 
changing world.[9] [open endnotes in new window! Subsequent film 
versions attempt the same. Lean is perhaps most adept, showing Oliver’s 
arrival in a loud, confusing London market and tracking him as he follows 
Dodger up crude, cobwebbed staircases, stepping over sleeping bodies, 
transversing a rickety bridge that connects London’s rooftops to enter 
Fagin’s lair. But both Good and Polanski include similar scenes, which are 
then contrasted with the grandeur and softness of Mr. Brownlow’s 
bourgeois neighborhood to great effect. 

This same attention to lived experience and childhood also animates the 
more recent “global child” films. Instead of early industrial capitalism, the 
setting is early 21st century global capitalism. The two periods have much 
in common. Instability, criminality and state-sanctioned violence mark 
peoples’ lives as they struggle to survive in a rapidly expanding, rapacious 
economic system. And in both settings, old lives are uprooted and new 
ones forged, often through a process of migration from rural to urban 
centers or from less developed to developed regions of the world. 



Oliver transverses wealth and poverty within the 
wider social reality of capitalist industrialization. 


What is experienced in both periods is a crisis of social reproduction. As 
Cindi Katz argues, the contradictions of capitalism are enacted as a spatial 
contradiction between the relatively mobile practices of economic 
production and the more place-bound practices of social reproduction. 
Since the 1970s, we’ve witnessed an increasingly intense trans¬ 
nationalization of production attended by a neoliberalization of state 
policy, significantly decreasing capital’s dependency on any given place. 

But social reproduction—the daily and generational maintenance of 
individuals, households, and communities—remains largely place-bound. 
Much of the infrastructure associated with social reproduction (e.g., 
community housing, transportation, healthcare, education) is secured 
through capital investment in specific places. [10] But in severing the 
connection between place and production, the era of “vagabond capitalism” 
has engendered a profound disinvestment in such resources, resulting in 
the proliferation of the “neglected and undersupported landscapes”- the 
current sites of social reproduction (Katz, 715).[11] This dynamic has 
dramatic consequences for children who are at once subjects and objects of 
the processes of social reproduction. Youth, as Jean and John Comaroff 
point out, 


tend everywhere to occupy the innovative, unchartered 














borderlands in which the global meets the local” (278). 



Machuca (Chile, 2004): Youth “tend everywhere 
to occupy the innovative, uncharted borderlands 
in which the global meets the local.” 



Heddy Honigmann’s 2008 film, Oblivion, 
documents children’s bodies navigating 
precarious spaces in Lima, Peru. 


These borderlands are explored in a provocative and wide-ranging 
“children’s geography” literature that illustrates the ways in which the local 
culture of children’s everyday lives is bound up with global processes 
(Holloway and Valentine, Skelton and Valentine, James). Some of this 
work (to which I return below) deciphers the embodied nature of children’s 
interaction with their environment as they transform their worlds through 
(often playful) imitation and improvisation on past practices. [12] It 
grapples with questions about the nature of children’s agency, the politics 
of everyday life, and the critical, even revolutionary, possibilities of the 
local, embodied knowledges that children enact. And the “global child” 
films implicitly raise all these questions as well through their unique 
distillations of neglected landscapes and the survival strategies of the 
children who negotiate them. Depicting the incessant movement of people 
and the instability of place—places such as a Queens auto-body yard (Chop 
Shop, 2007), a South Korean neighborhood (Treeless Mountain, 2008), or 
the streets of Lima ( Oblivion , 2008)—these films focus precisely on the 
everyday acts of social reproduction that are threatened by the expansions 
and contractions of global capitalism. In cinematically mapping 
(children’s) bodies as they interact with the materiality of the places they 
inhabit, they examine “globalization’s sensual flesh” (Berlant, 281), 
capturing the inherent volatility and insecurity of living in the place and 
time of crisis. 



The nine-year-old lead of Little Cheung on a 
delivery run. Innocence is a more easily 
shattered ideal in the growing gulf between rich 
and poor. 


Like Dickens, then, these filmmakers foreground the time/space reality of a 
modern, rapidly changing world, prominently featuring children’s lived 
experience as they navigate that world. Where they part ways with the 
Victorian author is in their representation of the child and their approach 
to positioning her as a lever of social critique. For the current global crisis 
of social reproduction has also disrupted traditional understandings of 
childhood. As the infrastructure that supports people’s daily lives fractures 
and disappears, and the boundaries between public and private realms 
become less stable, notions that children occupy a natural state of 
innocence have become less tenable. A new representative child has 
emerged, a savvy, self-creating child consumer. The recognition that 
children are perhaps not all that different from adults is partial and shifting 
to be sure. We seem reluctant to completely forgo the Victorian ideal, 
which continues to undergird much, often progressive, social criticism (not 
to mention marketing strategies for everything from financial products to 
famine relief). But that ideal is also more fragile, more easily shattered in 
face of the growing gulf between rich and poor that scoops children into 
both consumer and labor markets, where they exercise their “agency” in 
seemingly “unchildlike” ways. [13] As a result, writes Stuart Aitken, “the 
constitution of the global child is unsettled,” (123) its indeterminacy as 
much a hallmark of our era’s conceptualization of childhood as innocence 
was of an earlier era’s. 


Since the middle of the last century, filmmakers have tried to reconcile the 
contradictions of modern childhood. They have done so, as Jackson 
suggests, by complexifying without fully abandoning the innocent child. 
Polanski’s Oliver, discussed above, is just such an example. Today, 









A classic example of the agentic child: Home 
Alone (1990) 


however, this trend has been amplified, to the extent that children are 
commonly depicted as savvy authors of their own (mis)fortune.[i4] Kevin 
(Macaulay Culkin) in Home Alone (1990) is the classic example of the 
agentic child, as are the children featured in Spy Kids (2001) or even the 
animated retelling of Little Red Riding Hood, Hoodwinked! (2005), among 
many others. So is Slumdog Millionaire (2008, directed by Danny Boyle 
and Loveleen Tandan), which is of particular interest here for its thematic 
similarities with the global child films. 



Slumdog Millionnaire’s plot is premised on the 
fact that kids know something about the world 
and will use that knowledge to further their own 
ends. 



Jamal’s goodness is a strength, not a 
vulnerability. 


Slumdog tells the story of Jamal, an orphan growing up in the slums of 
Mumbai who becomes a star player on the Indian game show, Who Wants 
to be a Millionaire? The oppression and cruelty of his life history turn out 
to be his saving grace, as he uncannily finds the answers to the host’s 
questions in the lessons he learned on the streets and walks off with the 
20-million rupee grand prize. At first glance, Jamal appears to have much 
in common with Oliver. His essential goodness is established early on 
when—against the wishes of his older brother Salim—he invites Latika (his 
soon-to-be childhood love) into their shelter. Indeed, his troubled 
relationship with the tougher, criminally inclined Salim ensures that 
viewers fully appreciate Jamal’s strong moral center. And, like Oliver, 
Jamal does not negotiate the world of poverty and homelessness unaided. 
Salim is both his tormentor and protector, stepping in at key moments to 
literally save his life. 

Yet Jamal is not a passive victim of circumstance. Neither is he all that 
innocent. Driven off a train on which they’d been living as stowaways and 
landing near the Taj Mahal, both boys set gamely to work, profiting from 
the trust and naivety of the tourists visiting the famed mausoleum. Older 
and with plenty of cash, they return to Mumbai where due to Jamal’s 
dogged searching, they rediscover Latika, rescuing her from the crime boss 
from whom the boys had earlier escaped. But Jamal must leave when Salim 
asserts his “right” to Latika and turns a gun on his younger brother. [15] 
After a bold though naive and unsuccessful bid to save Latika (now 
beholden to the boss of the rival crime gang), Jamal becomes a contestant 
on the game show he knows she watches. As his winnings and fame grow, 
Latika makes her way to Jamal, who meanwhile, suspected of cheating, has 
withstood the torture tactics of the police and convinced them to let him 
return to the show to vie for the final prize. Motivated by love not money, 
Jamal walks away with the girl and the pot of gold. 

The question of Jamal’s agency is hardly straightforward. At key points it is 
Salim, not Jamal, who turns the brothers’ (and Latika’s) fortunes around. 
[16] It is thus tempting to see Jamal as a Polanski-esque Oliver, a 
somewhat knowing but ultimately powerless victim of his circumstances. 
Yet Jamal is not an “updated” Oliver. Not only does he consistently collude 
with Salim to survive, he drives the plot in important ways: the return to 
Mumbai, seeking and finding Latika are all his initiative, for example. The 
goodness and naivety that inspire his actions are his strengths— fortifying 
him in a corrupt world. This is nowhere more apparent than in the police 
torture scenes. Neither electrocution nor near-drownings move him, nor 






Jamal’s successful negotiation of the system is 
not a basis for political critique. 


prevent him from adopting a mildly cocky attitude with the cops. For 
Oliver, innocence and saintliness are markers of passivity, which Polanski 
qualifies in an effort to establish a modicum of agency. For Jamal, these 
qualities are markers of steadfastness and even manliness. He refuses to 
compromise them. In this, he is most adult-like, albeit an adult who has 
not compromised his integrity. Most significantly, though, the film’s plot 
turns on the premise that children know things about the world and will 
use that knowledge to further their own ends. In this regard both Salim and 
Jamal are highly agentic, lifting themselves from the poverty that would 
otherwise (were they truer to Victorian ideals of childhood) be their fate. 



Slumdog thus transcends the Dickensian view of childhood, and instead it 
offers viewers a more contradictory, “unsettled” image of the child. Jamal 
is naive and savvy, a manlike child in many ways (just as he becomes a 
childlike man). But it is his quintessential^ “adult” qualities that fuel the 
story’s development, making it ultimately impossible to see him as a victim 
of his circumstances. Whereas Oliver is over-determined by the social and 
must be saved by adults acting on his behalf, Jamal is an individual with 
free will, a more fully liberal, autonomous subject acting on his own behalf 
and saving himself. Slumdog’ s creators thus resolve the indeterminacy of 
the global child in and through the mechanism of childhood agency—and 
not just any agency, but a liberal individualist agency that has much in 
common with the child at the centre of the “new” sociology of childhood 
(James et al). 


In Beasts of the Southern Wild, Hushpuppy is 
more complex than Slumdog 's Jamal, 
independent, but here calling for her mama. 



Beast's director Benh Zeitlin focuses on the 
sensual and imaginative ways in which 
Hushpuppy negotiates the world. 


That new scholarly emphasis on childhood autonomy and participation, on 
giving children a voice and place in society, has provided a long overdue 
corrective to the socialization thesis in which children were conceptualized 
as passive objects of socialization en route to adulthood (Prout). But it also 
has introduced its own set of conceptual blinkers, often one-sidedly 
emphasizing children’s creative appropriation of the world as if they were 
somehow beyond the social, beyond history, substituting one (Victorian) 
abstract notion of childhood for another (post-modern) ideal. As 
Vandenbroeck and Bourverne-de-Bie suggest, the “autonomous child ... 

[is neither] a breach in history or a page turned,” suggest. Rather, it is 

“another historical construction and a dominant discursive 
regime that expands the repertoire of the possible as much as it 
narrows it down” (140). 

Representing the cinematic child in these terms also narrows the 
possibilities insofar as it neutralizes the critical potential of childhood. 
While Slumdog’ s images of the Mumbai slums, the motif of money and 
money-making, and the illegality and crassness of the game show antics 
may lead viewers to consider the failures of global capitalism, Jamal’s 
successful negotiation of that system is not a basis for social critique. [17] 


“Global child” films, on the other hand, take up the indeterminacy (and 
agency) of the child differently, in a way that suggests a level of critique 
unavailable to Slumdog- like treatments. Refusing the sentimentalism of a 
Dickensian treatment of the child as innocent victim, they reimagine what 
it means to represent the child as agent. Their child protagonists are first 
and foremost subjects or more precisely subjective beings. That is, 






Ballast (US, 2008) refuses to pigeonhole 
children into idealized images, Victorian victim 
or postmodern agent. 



Victor Erice’s Spirit of the Beehive (1973) is an 
early example of the Benjaminian sensibilities 
discussed here. 



audiences are invited to ponder children's subjectivity—how children 
experience the world as much or more so than what they achieve in the 
world. As I demonstrate below, such an approach allows for a more 
evocative, more powerful cinematic experience than either Slumdog or 
Oliver because it taps into our shared experiences as embodied subjects 
under capitalism. It potentially unsettles and possibly inspires viewers — 
not because they are anxious about the threat to innocence and goodness 
but because they have (likely) repressed—have had to repress in order to 
live in a capitalist world—the “childish” feelings and bodily expressions 
featured in the films’ portrayals of childhood. 

Treeless Mountain and 

the “Benjaminian” mode of critique 

In order for the social criticism Dickens intends to emerge, Oliver has to be 
cast as an innocent victim. For if his innocence is seriously in doubt or if he 
is capable of exercising significant control over his destiny, the broader 
social forces would not be deemed as corrupt and threatening, and the 
story would lose its “radicalishness.” We see precisely this occurring in 
Slumdog. Here, the agentic if nonetheless victimized child prevails, leaving 
viewers to look elsewhere for any political message. Childhood loses its 
critical edge. It thus appears that just updating the image of childhood on 
screen leads to a depoliticization of childhood within the text. 

Both Oliver Twist and Slumdog Millionaire draw on abstract stereotypes 
of children, and as such they objectify the child in terms of his presumed 
core identity. These are not children that we readily recognize in our real 
social interactions but symbolic children, repositories of adult fears and 
wishes. The “global child” films, on the other hand, refuse to pigeonhole 
children into an idealized image—either Victorian victim or postmodern 
agent. And in so doing, they develop a different filmic approach to 
childhood, one that focuses on how childhood is subjectively experienced. 
This approach picks up upon another tradition of filmmaking[i8] to update 
the image of the child in film without sacrificing its potential political 
meaning. I elaborate here on just one of a number of “global child” films, 

So Yong Kim’s Treeless Mountain (South Korea, 2008). I look first at the 
film’s rejection of the passive/agentic child duality, and then I discuss its 
focus on children’s embodied experiences in an insecure world and the 
mimetic qualities of children’s playful interaction with that world. In the 
final section of the paper, I consider the political implications of this 
approach to the cinematic child. 

Treeless Mountain revolves around six-year-old Jin (played by Hee-yeon 
Kim) and her four-year-old sister, Bin (played by Song-hee Kim), who are 
deposited first with an alcoholic aunt and then with grandparents as their 
mother leaves in search of their father. While Jin and Bin are not 
technically orphans, they are—as in most of the “global child” films 
referenced here—children who must nonetheless make their own ways in 







Treeless Mountain’s Jin uses a stick to create 
space in the rubble to plant a tree, and 
transform her world. 



Jin, here capturing grasshoppers for sale, does 
what she can to influence a world she and her 
sister do not control. 



Living in an era of “vagabond” capitalism, Jin 
and Bin are twice uprooted, reversing the usual 
migration of countryside to city, and ending up 
at their grandparent’s farm. 



The film makes much of neglected landscapes. 
The sisters wait here with a full piggy bank for 
their mother to return. 


the world. This is consistent with past and current periods of restructuring, 
which tend to disrupt familial arrangements, creating “surplus” 
populations of itinerant or migrant children (see Seabrook’s Landscapes of 
Poverty and Children of Other Worlds, and Katz). So, as with Oliver, in 
films featuring “abandoned” children or children left to their own devices 
to get by, the question of society’s responsibility is arguably more starkly 
posed. [19] 

Economic hardship is a recurring theme in Treeless Mountain, beginning 
with the family’s initial eviction from their city apartment, through to Big 
Aunt’s constant complaints about the cost of putting up the girls, to Bin’s 
nagging hunger and the holes in Grandma’s winter shoes. Although the 
sisters never lack a house or guardian, they are often left to their own 
devices. They are also emotionally alone, clearly missing their mother, who 
has promised to return once they have collected enough coins to fill a 
plastic piggy bank she gave them before leaving. 

Certainly the image of two young girls abandoned by circumstance and 
flawed adults is reminiscent of Dickens. And on one level, Jin and Bin are 
victims. They can only follow their elders onto buses that carry them into 
the next stages of their lives. They are powerless to stop Big Aunt from 
forgetting or refusing to feed them. They get jostled by passersby, listen 
soundlessly as adults wrangle over whose responsibility they should be, 
and most momentously, cannot bring their mother home, despite having 
filled their piggy bank with coins. Yet, Jin and Bin are actors in the world. 
When hungry, they go in search of food. When missing their mother, they 
convince a stranger to call her number on his cellphone. And when she 
feels so inclined, Jin teaches Bin to read. Moreover, adopting a fully 
entrepreneurial spirit, the sisters catch and roast grasshoppers—not to eat 
but to sell for pennies to fill their bank. Their achievements are constantly 
frustrated by wider circumstances they do not control, but unlike Oliver, 
they do what they can to influence the situation. 

Also, unlike Oliver, the children are neither essentially good (or bad). Jin, 
tasked with looking after her little sister, is sometimes caring, sometimes 
neglectful, sometimes resentful. After wetting the bed, she lets Bin take the 
fall, but then she protectively rushes to join her sister as the younger girl is 
sent out to beg for salt. Bin largely follows along behind Jin, neither 
supporting or abandoning her as Jin occasionally stands up to some of the 
adults in their lives. They often appear calm, watchful and sad, but playful 
and happy as well at key points in the film. They do not seem all that naive 
and are not saccharinely sweet or saintly. 

While the girls’ complex characterization is consistent with the modern 
sense of childhood as indeterminate and somewhat resembles Polanski’s 
Oliver or Boyle’s and Tandan’s Jamal, there is an important difference: 
Treeless Mountain offers no resolution in favor of one quality or the other, 
ending with Jin and Bin still powerlessly awaiting their mother’s return, 
but nonetheless creating a new life with their grandmother. They find some 
happiness but must also resign themselves to the circumstances. This more 
existential outcome suggests that Treeless Mountain is not about the girls’ 
innocence, victimization, nor achievements. Director So Yong Kim’s 
cinematic interest in her child actors dissolves any dualistic consideration 
of agency and passivity. Rather, her focus is on the way children approach, 
experience and transform the world they inherit. Such a perspective offers 
us an altogether new way of thinking about agency. And it is in this 
exploration of Bin’s and Jin’s everyday practices of social reproduction that 
the film deploys childhood as a critical comment on the social. 



















Chop Shop also tracks siblings surviving in 
marginal spaces of late capitalism, here in a 
makeshift home over a Queen’s auto body 
shop. 





Director So Yong Kim contemplates children’s 
tactile interaction with the world. 


Like Dickens, Kim depicts the lived experience of a certain time/space 
reality. She captures the instability of place in an era of globalized 
“vagabond” capitalism in two ways. First, the girls are uprooted twice. 

From their home in a large urban center (likely Seoul), they move to Big 
Aunt's house in a smaller city and then to their grandparents’ farm in the 
countryside. Their travels recall an earlier journey, one presumably made 
by their mother when she left her home for the city, rehearsing (in reverse) 
the migratory pattern of global capitalism. Second, the places the girls seek 
out in their wanderings are borderlands, the sort of “neglected landscapes” 
to which Katz refers. Most significantly, these include a small hill of 
construction rubble, the “treeless mountain” overlooking the city street 
where their mother boarded the bus that took her away, and also an area 
with tall grass on the edge of their neighborhood where they hunt 
grasshoppers. Unnamed, neglected, these are the unstable, in-between 
spaces typical of a neo-liberal capitalist world (Harvey) that are also 
featured in films such as Manchuca (Chile, 2004), Chop Shop (U.S., 2007), 
and The Pool (India, 2007). Considered collectively, the neglected 
landscapes featured in these and other films illustrate the fact of their 
internal connection within an overarching capitalist system. Distinct local 
cultures are caught up in the shared global dynamic in which a light-footed 
capital abandons the spaces of social reproduction (Katz).[20] 

It is perhaps because place is so fragile in this era—because one cannot 
count on sufficiency when it comes to the infrastructure of social 
reproduction—that some filmmakers are drawn to exploring how children 
“make do” in these decidedly non-domestic spaces. As with the above- 
mentioned studies in children’s geographies, these “global child” films 
often pay close attention to children’s bodies, tracking the sensations of 
their existence in the spaces they inhabit. In Treeless Mountain, for 
example, the camera offers close-up scenes of Bin chewing her dinner and 
picking her teeth; Jin breathing on the bus window and drawing words on 
the fog; or Jin carefully accepting a sticker from Hyun, a boy the girls 
befriend. It shows both girls exploring the piggy bank, testing its flexibility 
by pressing into its smooth plastic shell, peering through a tiny hole to see 
the coins inside, feeling its weight as the pennies shift. In these small 
moments, captured with contemplative camera work and a sparse 
soundtrack, viewers are intimately connected with the sensations and 
gestures of the girls’ interactions with and within the material 
substructures of their everyday worlds. (One is reminded here as well of 
the scenes in Beasts of the Southern Wild, in which the lead child 
character, Hushpuppy, listens intently to the world around her, real and 
imagined.) 

Yong’s focus on such interactions suggests that if place is unstable, its 
spatial and temporal coordinates are also incredibly important. Borderland 
spaces—the hill of rubble and the grasshopper hunting grounds—are places 
Bin and Jin return to in an effort to creating meaning and comfort in their 
worlds. After the film’s somber opening half hour, the scene cuts to Jin 
sitting on the hill of rubble from which she had witnessed her mother’s 
departure. Bin approaches, carrying a sizable tree branch. The ensuing 
dialogue gives a sense of the transformation that occurs: 


Bin: Sis! I found a tree. 

Jin: But it’s dead. 

Bin: No it’s not. 

Jin: Oh yeah. Let’s try planting it. Hold it up high [as she works 
to create a cavity in which to lodge the “tree”]. 














A dead branch becomes a living tree; a hill of 
rubble becomes a mountain of hope. 


Bin: Here? 

Jin: Now get me some rocks. 

And then, after a little more work and instructing, Jin says, “We did it. That 
was hard.” 

In this short scene, Yong shows Bin and Jin strenuously rearranging their 
world as they transform a dead branch into a living tree. Their bodies are 
hard at play/work, manipulating both nature (the tree branch) and the 
detritus of human society (construction rubble). At one level this is “just 
play”—an amusing way to kill time and release some of the tension of their 
situation. But it is also an act of meaning creation, a small moment in their 
girls’ process of (re)producing the world in which they live. And like players 
everywhere, the sisters imitate a world they know (planting a tree in the 
ground), but they do so imaginatively, mimetically, so that their actions 
don't simply reproduce old, established, meanings but actually change the 
world around them, creating something new, meaningful and valuable.[2i] 
Their imaginations infuse the given world to make it other than it is, better 
than it is: a dead branch becomes a living tree; a hill of rubble becomes a 
mountain of hope. Not content with the world as it has been handed to 
them, Bin and Jin strive to make it something else. That the “mountain” is 
in fact treeless—and thus signifies the reality principle to which they 
eventually will and must learn to surrender—does not matter for the 
moment. It is the creative action that absorbs the children, as well as the 
filmmaker. 
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The unity of fantasy and action in Treeless 
Mountain: the sisters work and play not to 
reproduce what already exists but to create a 
more hopeful world. 



In Beasts of the Southern Wild (as in Treeless 
Mountain), survival and fantasy appear as 
“indistinguishable affects.” 


In the grasshopper hunting grounds, Jin and Bin play/work in much the 
same way. They wander through the tall grasses looking for grasshoppers. 
The hunt is purposeful, but not all-absorbing. Jin, for instance, pauses to 
hold her prey between her fingers, playfully flicking its legs. Bin and Hyun 
wander off, distracted by a nearby stream. Later, crouching by the 
makeshift barbecue, a boy offers (possibly silly) advice about skewering 
and roasting the grasshoppers. Bin admonishes the others to “stop goofing 
around” before commenting on the smells: “Wow, it stinks.” The sisters 
wrap their delicacies in newspaper, and sell them in the streets to older 
children for 10 cents a package. Later, dropping their earnings in the piggy 
bank, they sing, “One, two, three, Grasshopper,” while jumping and playing 
a hand-clapping game. [22] \ open endnotes in new window] 

While the grasshopper venture more closely resembles the social 
reproductive practices of adults, it too involves infusing the given world 
with new possibilities, an imaginative refashioning of the world. True, Jin 
and Bin are not play-acting in this case, They don’t imitate, they are 
hunters, cooks and sellers. Though instrumental and this-worldly, their 
quest is nonetheless an act of imaginative transformation. Their play/work 
has a practical outcome certainly: the girls are producing food and 
exchanging it for money. But they don’t spend their earnings; they save 
them, using them to fuel a fantasy about their mother's return. [23] As with 
the tree-planting scene, the sisters appropriate what is at hand not to 
reproduce what already exists but to create a more hopeful world. 
Moreover, the playfulness of their purposeful activity—which mirrors the 
purposefulness (recall Jin’s exclamation, “We did it. That was hard”) of 
their playful tree-planting—suggests a unity of fantasy and action that 
distinguishes the girls’ reproductive activities from that which adults 
understand work to be. [24] Survival and fantasy appear as 
“indistinguishable affects” (Berlant, 289) for these children. 

In foregrounding children’s sensual, imaginative, exploratory relation to 
the world, Treeless Mountain and films like it reject conventional modes of 
representing children. While Jin and Bin maybe more similar to Jamal 
than Oliver—representing an “unsettled” image of childhood and exercising 
some meaningful agency in their lives—there’s plenty to distinguish them 
from the postmodern portrayal of childhood. With Jamal, the distinction 
between adult and child blurs. Despite his sometimes playful antics and 
naivety, Jamal is morally stable, mature and sure of himself—qualities 
which guide him back to Mumbai, onto the game show, and allow him to 
survive the torture. It’s difficult to imagine Jin and Bin in such solid control 
of their fate. Furthermore, Jamal’s and Salim’s “work” at the Taj Mahal 
also shades into play. They clearly take some delight in stealing tourists’ 
shoes and duping them into believing the stories they concoct as ostensible 
tour guides. But its purpose is not to reimagine their world. Rather, it has a 
highly unplaylike purpose: getting money to survive and (in Jamal's case) 
return to Mumbai to find Latika. What Salim and Jamal produce, they sell. 
What Jin and Bin produce they save in order to work magic. 


Bin and Jin cannot be contained by an abstraction, the agentic or passive 








In Little Cheung, the children’s practical joke 
upends the given order on the streets of Hong 
Kong, as the gangster drinks the urine-laced 
“tea” they deliver. 



Freed from the restrictions of representing 
children as an abstract other, Yong and other 
filmmakers present the child as embodied 
subject. 


child, the savvy or innocent. They exercise significant agency and are wise 
(and become wiser) to the ways of the world, but their identities are not 
reduced to these qualities. This is because rather than treating them as 
fully realized individuals, unchanging beings with stable “characters” or 
“identities,” the film captures the children coming-into-being. Bin and Jin 
are depicted as “becoming” (over “being”), but in a dialectical, non- 
telelogical way. The end is not prescribed, as it is in those sociologies of 
childhood that position children as “becoming adult” (Curti and Moreno, 
Prout). Rather, the process is open-ended, shifting constantly and with 
great subtlety in relation to their actions and physical/sensual engagement 
with the socio-material substructure of their world. [25] 

Freed from the need to see the children as representative of an abstract 
other, Yong and other filmmakers concentrate on capturing and portraying 
the child as embodied subject.[ 26] In Jin and Bin, Yong captures much the 
same sort of thing that Katz describes in her comparative study of the ways 
in which children in the Sudanese village of Howa and Harlem negotiate 
the effects of economic restructuring in their daily lives. Katz documents 
children's “playful practices of social reproduction” (240) through which 
they learn and survive in the unstable time/space of neo-liberal governance 
and global capital mobility. In Howa, for example, she documents children 
“reclaiming the debris of geography” in their play, using “china money” 
(258), currency constructed out of found bits of crockery, to imaginatively 
enact the marketplace relations that are becoming more central to their 
everyday lives, while at the same time creating a world of abundance that is 
distinct from—and better than—their lived reality. Similarly, she notes that 
in playing house, girls will fetch water, traditionally a job reserved for boys 
and men. Here again children are imitating their worlds, but adding to 
them, shaping them in ways that align with their needs and wishes—much 
the way Jin ad Bin do in Treeless Mountain. 

Others are similarly struck by the ways in which children subjectively 
experience their world and the things in it. Whether observing street 
children of Ethiopia (Abebe) or Indonesia (Beazley), British school children 
(James, Thomson and Philo), the children of Calcutta's sex workers (Sircar 
and Dutta) or of drug-addicted parents in San Diego (Curti and Moreno), 
field studies bring to light the texture of children’s subjective engagement 
with the world—its sensual, imaginative and exploratory nature. This is 
agency, but of a different kind: it is 

“the situated agency of the body and a view of the body as not 

divorced from the conscious, thinking and intentional mind” 

(James, 27). 


In Benjaminian terms, it is a sense of agency that attends to the mimetic 
qualities of children’s way of being in the world—their capacity to bring 
imagination and action together, to create a world that fits with their ideas 
and ideals, to refuse the accepted given reality and way of being. In the 
final section of the paper, I explore the political meanings that can be 
attached to such observations. 


The critical potential of childhood 

One way to approach the political possibilities of children’s subjective 
engagement with the world is to ask how the filmic apprehension of 






children in Treeless Mountain and similar “global child” films inspire a 
radical critique of the societies they depict. Children on screen, suggests 
Mecchia (following Deleuze), 

“exist in a temporal plane that is both past and present, a 
specifically cinematic possibility that modern cinema has 
developed to its fullest potential” (138). 


As a result, child characters are uniquely capable of evoking “an erased 
past” and their “gaze” denaturalizes the adult world, invoking standards of 
innocence to judge it by and hold adults accountable to. That power, 
however, can take different forms. Insofar as it recalls an idealized, 
objectified childhood triggering sympathy and moral outrage, the power 
can end up being as trivial as the sentimentalization it banks on. At the 
same time that they remind adults of their (idealized) childhood, such 
characterizations also fix and naturalize the separation between adulthood 
and childhood as if adult and child were two distinct forms of humanity— 
as if the child were natural and the adult not. Thus, while the Dickensian 
child can indeed suggest a social critique, it does so at the cost of 
reaffirming an essential difference between “them” (children) and “us” 
(adults). As such it inspires sympathy, not solidarity, philanthropic 
paternalism, not radical transformation. One need think only of famine 
relief appeals featuring soulful, dark-skinned children with distended 
bellies and wide eyes.[27] These are creatures to be pitied and helped, 
possibly even empowered, but they are not the “us” to whom the messages 
are addressed; they do not represent our common humanity. They are 
(only) innocent children. 



Yet when the child on screen is not an abstraction but a complex and 
contradictory being whose sensual and transformative relation to the world 
is foregrounded, children’s cinematic presence evokes an “erased past” of a 
different order. Instead of relying on nostalgia, which is as much if not 
more about forgetting as it is about remembering, these representations 
bank on the power of memory as they connect with viewers’ one-time but 
now largely repressed experiences of their bodies in the world. Karen Lury 
makes this point in her discussion of certain war-time films: 

“It is the way in which film can portray the materiality of bodily 
experience that reveals how the presence of the child allows for 
a sensual impression and response that takes the viewer ... to a 
more visceral or haptic confrontation with the violence of the 
war-time environment” (125). 

The “global child” films, I’m suggesting, take viewers to a visceral 
encounter with the violence of neo-liberal capitalism. In foregrounding 
children’s embodied subjectivities, they potentially put viewers in touch 


Cultivating the imaginary and living life as a 
fantasy, Hushpuppy highlights a different — but 
nonetheless human — mode of being in the 
world. 


with their earlier selves, with a form of subjectivity and often non¬ 
instrumental mode of knowing that they experienced as a child but have 
likely lost or devalued since. Rather than distance childhood from 
adulthood, such a portrayal emphasizes the shared humanity of adult and 
child, grounded in a pleasurable and imaginative embodied interaction 
with the world. [28] 



The Dickensian child is to be pitied, helped, and 
possibly empowered - but remains “other,” and 
does not represent our common humanity. 



“Film can portray the materiality of bodily 
experience...[in a way that] takes the viewer... to 
a more visceral” encounter with the world. 



The radical possibilities of ascertaining such interaction turn on two key 
points, both developed by Walter Benjamin in his observations of 
children’s play. First, as he emphasizes in his essays “The Cultural History 
of Toys” and “On the Mimetic Faculty,” the “mimetic faculty” that guides 
this mode of existence—the capacity to rehearse and invent the everyday 
world in line with one’s imaginings—draws attention to the socially 
constructed nature of the given world (Benjamin, 115, 720). Quite simply, 
as Katz puts it, “immanent in making the everyday world is the knowledge 
that it is made” (257) and thus can be unmade or remade differently. 
Accepted meanings are challenged, as are the boundaries of what is 
deemed possible. 

In other words, a playful mode of existence potentially releases the sort of 
historical consciousness essential to the development of revolutionary 
consciousness. Moreover, that mode of existence is of a two-sided nature, 
and this is the second point Benjamin develops about the radical 
possibilities of foregrounding children’s subjectivities. Play or mimesis 
brings thought and action together: it is both physical/material/sensual on 
the one hand, and abstract/ideal/fantastical on the other. The fantastical 
aspect of play has been widely noted by others. The “imagined world,” 
writes Christensen, “represents the simple, spontaneous, unconditional 
and infinite dimensions of social relations, unconstrained by conventional 
restrictions or limitations” (43). And what Marcuse refers to as play’s 
“refusal to accept as final the limitations imposed upon freedom and 
happiness by the reality principle ... its refusal to forget what can be” 

(135). But for Benjamin, 

“Children’s cognition had revolutionary power because it was 
tactile, and hence tied to action, and because rather than 
accepting the given meanings of things, children got to know 
objects by laying hold of them and using them creatively, 
releasing from them new possibilities of meaning” (Buck- 
Morss, 264, emphasis added). 

Thus, it is not only the capacity to fantasize new worlds and ways of being 
that will be the foundation of a new and better society, it is also the 
sensuous, active element of play—the physically creative element emerging 
from the meeting of fantasy and reality—that must be mobilized for such a 
project. As adults, we have lost touch with that pre-contemplative way of 
knowing (see Benjamin’s essays, “The Lamp” and “A Berlin Chronicle”), as 
we strive to get along in an instrumentalist, individualist world. But it is 
not lost to us completely, and engaging with children, Benjamin posits, is a 
bridge to those buried feelings. 

This emphasis on praxis—this insistence on the two-sidedness of life—is 
precisely what Marx emphasizes in his discussion of alienation. [29] To be a 
free (nonalienated) subject is to be a conscious, creative being interacting 
freely with nature and other free subjects. But interacting how? Marx 
states: “human relations to the world” consist of “seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, feeling, thinking, observing, experiencing, wanting, acting, loving- 
in short, all the organs of his individual beings” (138-9). And it is through 






Children’s sensual appropriation of the world is the exercise of these faculties that we appropriate “human reality.” Private 
revolutionary, says Benjamin, because it ties property and acquisition, by prioritizing having over being thwart these 
action to imagination. senses. The state of alienation, then is as much about “chang[ing] the 

worker into an insensible being” (149, emphasis added), or engendering a 
“dulled” subjectivity as one commentator (Henricks, 41) puts it, as it is 
about workers’ lack of control over the fruits of their labor. 



Films that explore children’s being in the world 
can function as social critique without moralism 
or nostalgia. 


Thus, while capital inexorably denies, disrupts and negates the praxic 
element of life activity in and through labor for capital, following Benjamin 
we can appreciate how play or childish existence is one of the few 
experiences in which alienation (as Marx describes it) is at least 
temporarily suspended. Play’s simultaneous and integrally related 
conscious (intellectual) and physical (practical) nature makes it a forceful 
space of critique, but not only in the sense of a rational critique. In 
relearning the cognitive mode associated with play, an alternative, bodily 
relation to the world comes into view—one that privileges 
sensibility/feeling and being over owning/having and getting. 

While this discussion has taken us a long way from the issues associated 
with the cinematic treatment of children and childhood, the route back is 
relatively straightforward. I want to suggest that the sort of filmic 
apprehension of children that Yong and similar filmmakers offer—the 
foregrounding of children’s subjective interaction with the in-between 
spaces of the neo-liberal, global capitalist world—contains these radical 
political possibilities. Like Benjamin’s observations about children playing, 
in providing a glimpse at what it means to “be” in the world differently 
(imaginatively, sensually), these “global child” films have the potential to 
awaken a part of us that we do not generally associate with political 
critique. The films evoke feelings about the ways in which we do, and might 
possibly, interact with the world, feelings about what it means to be a 
subject in the world, while also they also remind us of the constructed 
nature of that world. Here the cinematic child certainly evokes an “erased 
past” as Mecchia suggests, but it does so on a more visceral, less rational 
level than the Dickensian screen-child effects. And it does so without 
collapsing children or childhood into an abstract, value-laden category of 
existence or positioning them as mere objects of our desire. 


Of course, the radical political meanings of these films are not self-evident. 
A revolutionary consciousness does not spring forth from the mere act of 
watching Treeless Mountain or Chop Shop or Sin Nombre. But the films 
are politically significant insofar as they draw attention to the difficult 
question of political consciousness, and specifically to the important, 
though often—in political practice at least—ignored questions of the 
revolutionary imagination. As such, they allow us to see how childhood can 
function as social critique without the moralism and nostalgia associated 
with the Victorian child-as-victim trope. And importantly, they provide a 
means of rediscovering the corporeality of that life activity as a basis for 
imagining another world—one that will be forged not out of dialogue alone 
but out of struggle, experience and that bodies, not ideas alone, will create. 
[30] 
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Notes 


1. Benjamin makes these observations across a number of essays including: 
“The Cultural History of Toys,” “Old Toys,” “Toys and Play,” “The Lamp,” “A 
Berlin Chronicle” and “On the Mimetic Faculty.” He proposes that children’s 
ability to come to know the world in and through their bodily senses and to 
physically enact that which they imagine and desire is a revolutionary 
cognitive mode—revolutionary in that it refuses to accept the given world and 
aims to create something that more fully aligns with human needs and desires 
(see also Susan Buck-Morss, 262-275). [return to page l] 

2. The politics of solidarity and transformation is radical compared to the 
philanthropic paternalism of the Dickensian mode of social critique, a politics 
whose goal is to protect (rather than empower) society’s most vulnerable 
beings. I elaborate on this point below. 

3. England’s Poor Laws date back to the Elizabethan era, when parishes 
provided relief to the waged and unwaged poor, ensuring (at least in theory if 
not always in practice) a minimum standard of subsistence was met for all. By 
the 1800s, as capitalist relations increasingly drove the poor from their small 
plots of land, employing them at below-subsistence wages, the plight of the 
poor had become a national preoccupation. Reformers blamed the old Poor 
Laws for obstructing progress, arguing that they led to rising poor rates (e.g., 
taxes) and falling wages. In continuing to provide relief to the able-bodied, 
but tying it to the brutality of the workhouse, and calibrating the amount 
awarded to fall below the lowest labor market wages, the 1834 Act was as 
much about changing people’s expectations as it was about “fixing” the 
economy. According to E.P. Thompson, the Act “was perhaps the most 
sustained attempt to impose an ideological dogma, in defiance of the evidence 
of human need, in English history” (295; see also Himmelfarb). 

4. Bakhtin argued that the modern novel, with its polyphony of voices and its 
attention to the embodied, lived experience of individuals draws attention to 
the repression and inequality of the dominant social order—a form he saw as 
emerging as early as Rabelais’s 16th century works, Gargantua and 
Pantagruel (see Rabelais and his World). 

5. Describing the swaddled baby, Dickens writes that Oliver “might have been 
the child of a nobleman or beggar,” (5) emphasizing the social origins of 
inequality. This passage, however, also signals Oliver’s actual (though hidden 
from him) noble origins, a fact that lies in tension with Dickens’ intended 
social critique. 





6. None of this takes away from the fact that the power of Dickens’ social 
critique is compromised by his anti-Semitic demonization of Fagin, and his 
positioning of Oliver as an aristocrat-in-waiting (Holt, Eagleton). 

7. Nine film and TV renditions of the novel are listed in the Independent 
Movie Database, www.imdh.com . I discuss here the three most prominent 
“talkies” made for distribution in movie theatres. 

8. In the original story, Oliver intends to foil the burglary, but doesn’t get the 
chance. Startled by Sikes’ voice, he fumbles the lantern he’s carrying and is 
rendered immobile: he “knew not whether to advance or fly” (Dickens, 183). 

9. Baumgarten, referencing Bakhtin, suggests Dickens creates “a modern city 
chronotope with pre-historic dimensions and historical memories,” writing 
that “has much in common with...the dream-work of films” (225). 

freturn to page 2l 

10. The infrastructure supporting social reproduction in the 19th century 
comprised the then-faltering institutions of the “moral economy,” which 
upheld the principles of “just price” and outdoor relief—principles 
undermined by the Poor Laws Dickens criticizes (see Thompson). 

11. Katz provocatively flags the need to produce “topographies and 
countertopographies” of these spaces, “thick descriptions of particular places” 
that highlight the inner connections between “vastly different places made 
artifactually discrete by virtue of history and geography but which also 
reproduce themselves differently amidst the common political-economic and 
sociocultural processes they experience” (721). The “global child” films, 
considered collectively, can be seen as contributing to just such a project. 

12. See especially, Jones’ chapter in Holloway and Valentine, as well as 
Beazley, Katz, and Curti and Moreno. 

13. See Seabrook’s article in Capital and Class for a searing critique of 
consumer agency, as well as a critical discussion of the internal relatedness of 
the child consumer and child laborer. 

14. In her book Coining for Capital, Jyotsna Kapur analyzes how the social 
anxieties provoked by the autonomous, “grown up” child are played out in 
Toy Story (1995). She elaborates this thesis in a later essay, discussing the 
missing child in such thrillers as Syriana (2005) and The Good Shepherd 
(2006). 

15. At this point, the characters shift from childhood to adulthood. But for 
Jamal, the shift is merely physical: he remains the slightly naive, morally 
sound person of his childhood self. This, combined with the film’s flashback 
structure of scene editing, blurs the distinction between his adult and child 
selves. 

16. Salim’s portrayal of childhood is itself complex: on the one hand, his 
morally suspect ways place him within the 1970s tradition of “bad seed” 
children (Jackson). On the other, Salim uses his street-smarts for good, saving 




Jamal from having his eyes burned out, and—as an adult—setting Jamal and 
Latika free by ultimately killing both crime bosses (while sacrificing his life for 
their happiness). 

17. Another commercially successful film featuring a child negotiating the 
post-hurricane US Delta largely without parental protection is Beasts of the 
Southern Wild (U.S., 2012). However the two films differ in their portrayals of 
childhood. While Beasts’ protagonist, five-year-old Hushpuppy (Quvenzhane 
Wallis) is, as bell hooks’ withering critique suggests, tough, she shares little of 
Jamal’s strong agency (see also note 23). Director Benh Zeitlin focuses less on 
whether or not Hushpuppy conquers her circumstances, than on how she 
negotiates her life, playing up the imaginative and sensual aspects of her 
existence in the world. In so doing, he transcends the agent/victim binary, 
and registers a more Benjaminian sensibility (elaborated below) to childhood. 

18. This tradition has been traced by both Karen Lury and Emma Wilson. See 
Lury’s perceptive readings of Pan’s Labyrinth (2006), Spirit of the Beehive 
(1973), and Ivan’s Childhood (1962) among others in her book The Child in 
Film: Tears, Fears and Fairy Tales; Emma Wilson offers another insightful 
discussion of the filmic child’s embodied subjectivity in the films Lilya 4-ever 
(2003) and Martha ... Martha (2001). See her essay “Children, Emotion and 
Viewing in Contemporary European Film.” 

19. Films such as Little Cheung or Beasts of the Southern Wild, featuring 
children who are firmly embedded in familial relations and help to sustain 
themselves and their struggling families by contributing their (formal and or 
informal) labor can and at points do partake of a the same Benjaminian 
sensibility. That is, while the Dickensian mode of critique depends upon the 
child’s status as an orphan, the Benjaminian mode does not. 

20. This is one of the achievements of Katz's Growing Up Global, showing 
how children in societies as distinct as Howa, Sudan and Harlem, New York 
negotiate and respond to the same over-arching set of global capitalist 
relations. 

21. See Benjamin’s essays The Lamp and On the Mimetic Faculty on mimesis 
and childhood. 

22. I've collapsed two grasshopper hunting scenes in this passage to avoid 
needless repetition of details concerning plot development, f return to page 2I 

23. It’s worth emphasizing how remarkably unadultlike their 
entrepreneurship is: it is not about entering into an exchange-based economy, 
but about producing a single, non-reproducible, use value—their mother's 
return. A similar negotiation with the reality principle can be seen in Beasts of 
the Southern Wild, when Hushpuppy dresses up a chair in her absent 
mother’s clothing and imagines (creates?) the comfort of her presence. 

24. Thomson and Philo suggest that what adults often conventionally 
designate as “play” may well be children “just existing, just being” (ill). And 
certainly, the play/work continuum that characterizes children's subjective 
interaction with the world is widely discussed (ex. Katz, 59-108). It is also 



evident to varying degrees in other films referenced here. In Little Cheung, for 
instance, the children’s work delivering tea slips constantly into play, 
specifically into playing a joke on a gangster who buys and enjoys the “pee” 
tea—a brilliant enactment of a fantasy that temporarily upends the given 
power relation between thug and child. 

25. bell hooks’ critique of Beasts of the Southern Wild revolves precisely 
around this point. She argues that Hushpuppy, is “a miniature version of the 
‘strong black female matriarch,”’ embodying (or sometimes learning) the 
toughness and independence needed in a Survivor-e sque world—a portrayal 
that hooks believes helps to establish the film’s ultimately conservative 
message “that the strong will necessarily rule over the weak.” While this 
provocative thesis requires a more developed response than possible here, I 
would counter that neither Hushpuppy or the film’s resolution are so 
unambiguous—a point hook inadvertently acknowledges in her comments 
about Hushpuppy’s uncertain future: Hushpuppy, she suggests, seems likely 
to end up as a wild woman, “wandering in a wildness of spirit so profound 
that she is forever lost”—a racist stereotype to be sure, but not evidence of the 
strong overcoming the weak, hooks is, I believe, better attuned to the essence 
of the story and character when she notes (but does not fully explore) that 
Hushpuppy’s “strength lies in cultivating the imaginary and living life as 
fantasy.” 

26. Of course, the filmmakers “objectify” the child by the mere act of filming 
and then again in the screening. What I’m trying to get at here is the aspect of 
the child that their artistic objectification captures. 

27. In fact in most Western contexts the featured children are doubly 
“otherized,” first as innocent victims, second as “foreign.” 

28. To be clear, such sensual affiliation is sexual in nature, stirring a desire 
within the viewer for the child. But I believe Lury (and many of the “global 
child” filmmakers) are striving to articulate something more complex than the 
scopophilic desire that Mulvey describes. To begin, they stress a 
polymorphous sensuality (in the films this is established by shots of children’s 
generalized sensual engagement with the world, while Lury suggests the same 
in her discussion of the role played by mud, rain and fire in war-time films 
about children). Moreover, as I’ve been arguing, because the child is 
portrayed as a complex subject/object in films like Treeless Mountain, the 
audience is invited to sensually identify with her, rather than simply objectify 
her. 

29. See also Lebowitz. 

30. I’d like to thank David McNally, James Cairns, Jyotsna Kapur and the 
Jump Cut’s editors and anonymous reviewers for their careful reading of 
earlier versions of this article, and their insightful commentary and 
suggestions. I’d also like to thank Sam Ferguson for his help retrieving stills of 
the films for publication in this journal. 
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Images from Talento de Barrio (click on this title 
link to see YouTube video of whole film; L-R-C 
refers to character's position in the frames 
below) 



National identity, cultural 
institutions, and filmmaking in 
“paradise”— Puerto Rican 
successes of Talento de barrio 
and Broche de oro 

by Naida Garcia-Crespo 


Edgar (C) tries to save a little girl from a 
shootout. 



Showcasing that gangsters have a code, Edgar 
(C) threatens a man for bringing his kids to a 
drug point. 



Historically, Puerto Rican film production has encountered many 
obstacles for its success and development.[l] [open endnotes in new 
windowl Underfunded and over-criticized, films made in Puerto Rico 
by Puerto Ricans have rarely been financially successful. However, in 
the years 2008 and 2012 two films appeared that defied this bleak 
economic trend. Jose Ivan Santiago’s Talento de barrio (Straight from 
the Barrio,2008), starring reggaeton artist Daddy Yankee, and Raul 
Marchand Sanchez’s Broche de oro (With a Bang, 2012) both broke 
Puerto Rican box-office records for local productions and surpassed 
the local ticket sales of such popular movies as The Dark Knight 
(2008) and Finding Nemo 3D (2012).[2] While Broche de Oro is a 
family-friendly coming-of-age story with a well-known and 
institutionally respected cast, Talento de Barrio is a film about drug 
dealers in a housing project and stars popular singers of reggaeton, an 
urban music genre popular among low income communities. Despite 
the remarkable accomplishments that both films achieved, the 
institutional recognition that they received could not be more different. 
Both the Cinema Corporation of Puerto Rico (a government 
institution) and the Puerto Rican Association of Cinematographic and 
Audiovisual Producers openly congratulated, recognized, and endorsed 
Broche de oro as an outstanding Puerto Rican achievement. [3] Such 
recognition was not awarded to Talento de barrio.{_ 4] Why have the 
achievements of Broche de oro been celebrated while Talento de 
barrio’s have not? What is it about Daddy Yankee’s film that makes 
film institutions and government officials uncomfortable with it 
despite its popularity? 

Puerto Rican films made in Puerto Rico rarely crossover into the U.S. 
mainstream market or even the Hispanic U.S. market. There have been 
notable exceptions, though, for example in 1934 Juan Viguie’s 
Romance Tropical reached New York where it had relative success. In 



















brother that $50 is not enough for her needs. 



Insinuating that the film's villain, Jaico, (C) is 
“bad news,” an inmate (L) gives him a dirty look 
as he leaves prison. 



Agents Gonzalez (L) and Matias (R) serve as 
examples of failed government policies. 



A club scene indicating the “sexual aspects” of 
reggaeton. 


1979 Columbia Pictures picked up Efrain Lopez Neris’ Isabel la negra 
for distribution in the Latin market under the name Life of Sin. More 
recently in 2006, HBO studios acquired the DVD distribution rights to 
Jaime and Tony Valles’ Casi, Casi after a successful run in the film 
festival circuit. And in 2007 Maya Entertainment distributed Mariem 
Perez Riera and Carlitos Ruiz Ruiz’s Maldeamores in the Latin market. 
[5] Puerto Rican films also often make it into the neighboring 
Dominican Republic (and vise versa) and are frequently shown on 
Puerto Rican T.V. stations as special viewing events, as well as on the 
government’s T.V. station Canal 6 (Puerto Rico TV). Despite the fact 
that films do make it out of Puerto Rico, they rarely gain back the 
production investment, leaving filmmakers in dire positions.[6] Thus, 
the successes that both Talento de barrio and Broche de oro 
experienced set them apart from previous productions and guaranteed 
for them media and institutional attention. 

Talento de barrio is a semi-autobiographical dramatic gangster film 
focused on Edgar Dinero (Daddy Yankee), a young man involved in 
drug trafficking in the public housing project where he lives, but who 
has the dream of becoming a reggaeton artist. The film resembles in 
many ways Perry Henzell’s The Harder They Come (1972), a film 
about a struggling reggae singer who migrates to Kingston looking for 
economic opportunities. He ends up turning to the drug trade after 
other social institutions (domestic and construction work, religion, 
entertainment business) fail to economically provide for him. The two 
films place an emphasis on the work opportunities for young 
underprivileged men in urban (post-colonial) areas. In addition, like 
Henzell’s film, Talento de barrio had a very successful soundtrack that 
aided the film to gain popularity. In fact, the soundtrack to Talento de 
barrio surpassed the success of the film—reaching the number one 
position in Billboard’s Hot Latin Chart for eight straight weeks and 
significantly aiding film promotion. [7] However, unlike the star of 
Henzell’s film, reggae singer Jimmy Cliff, Daddy Yankee had already 
broken into the U.S. music market with his hit single “Gasolina” before 
Telento de barrio was filmed. 

In a more contemporary context, Talento de barrio resembles in its 
plot, themes, and general grittiness, 1990’s African-American 
gangster/coming-of-age films like John Singleton’s Boyz n the Hood, 
and Albert and Allen Hughes’ Menace II Society as well as more recent 
examples like Craig Brewer’s Hustle & Flow (2004). However, unlike 
these films, which were critically praised for their “authentic” portrayal 
of urban life and violence, critics disregarded Talento de barrio as a 
significant achievement (both in the U.S. and in Puerto Rico). The film, 
however, unlike these U.S. tittles, is also concerned with highlighting 
its star, Daddy Yankee and his music, in certain instances to the 
detriment of its potentially powerful storyline. In this regard Talento 
de barrio follows the conventions established by other “rap films” such 
as Curtis Hanson’s 8 Mile (2002) starring Eminem, and Jim 
Sheridan’s Get Rich or Die Tryin’ (2005) starring 50 Cent. Like 
Eminem’s and 50 Cent’s films, Daddy Yankee’s relies heavily on the 
singer’s star status for promotion, and makes use of musical 
performances to attract audiences into the theaters. The similarity in 
approach to their stardom extends beyond filmmaking because Daddy 
Yankee had even established a relationship with rapper and record 
producer Dr. Dre, who famously produced both Eminem and 50 Cent’s 
















debut albums.[8] 



Edgar and Natasha’s mother Esther (L) is 
constantly concerned about Natasha’s behavior. 



Jaico (L, in the black hoodie) betrays Edgar and 
breaks the gangster code by doing business 
with a rival gang. 



Edgar’s (R) first performance as a reaggaeton 
singer, after a rocky start, ends up being a 
success giving him an option for a different life. 


In contrast, Broche de Oro is an amiable comedy about generational 
family relationships and the lives of the elderly (including friendship 
and sexuality). The film echoes certain aspects of Donald Petrie’s 
Grumpy Old Men (1993) as well as Marcos Carnevale’s Elsa &Fred 
(2005), particularly in their portrayal of the relationships between 
older men and of elderly sexuality. The film also resembles Fred 
Schepisi’s It Runs in the Family (2003), or even a Disney made for 
T.V. movie like Johnny Tsunami (1999) in its portrayal of troubled 
father-son relationships. Apart from clear differences in genre between 
Talento de barrio and Broche de oro, other differences can be found in 
their targeted viewers. While Talento de barrio has working-class 
appeal, Broche de oro is geared towards an upper-middle-class 
audience. The acting talent in the films offers another contrast. Well- 
known and respected Puerto Rican director and actor Jacobo Morales 
plays Broche de oro’s lead role of Rafael ‘Yele’ Medina, while Daddy 
Yankee’s performance was critically met with skepticism and disdain 
because of his fame as a reggaeton singer. 

In terms of formal aspects such as editing and cinematography we 
have to recognize that Broche de oro is of superior quality to Talento 
de barrio. However, I believe it is not the technical quality of Talento 
de barrio that has kept it in the institutional margins but instead its 
blunt portrayal of illegal activities and violence in Puerto Rico. In the 
Puerto Rican nation-building process, intellectual elites have 
envisioned cinema primarily as a way to promote a positive (tourist 
friendly) image of the island, rather than as an artistic medium that 
aids social progress. Talento de Barrio’s genre (the gangster film), 
stars (reggaeton artists), and setting (a public housing project) make 
the film difficult for elites to accept as an adequate and constructive 
image of Puerto Rico. On the opposite end, Broche de oro , with its 
beautiful scenery and family-friendly plot, showcases Puerto Rico as a 
genial land devoid of social problems, and hence perfect for attracting 
tourists. 

Policy, public relations and filmmaking— 
cinema and nation-building 

Since 1916, with the appearance of the Tropical Film Company, cinema 
production in Puerto Rico has been understood as a cultural/touristic 
undertaking. The mission statement of the past film company reveals a 
long standing link between filmmaking and nation-building in Puerto 
Rico, 


“The [Tropical Film] company will accomplish more 
important patriotic work than all the advertising and 
journalistic campaigns, which are excessively costly and 
limited. As you already know, a film on tour can be 
exhibited throughout the Union’s territory and speaks 
through the eyes with the public, those who know how to 
read and those who do not, of which there are not a few in 







Jaico makes unwanted sexual advances to a 
drunk Natasha in the parking lot of the venue in 
which Edgar has just performed. 


North America, and this is what interests us, that people 
see that Puerto Rico is not the “pig’s ear,” as Champ Clark 
would generously say.”[9] 

Since these early declarations of the public relations potential 
imbedded in cinema, Puerto Rican cultural institutions have 
envisioned cinema as a cultural ambassador more than a business. 



Government and cultural institutions visualize films’ role as promoting 
a view of Puerto Rico as a culturally active, refined country. For 
example, in his defense of the existence of a government branch 
dedicated to stimulate cinematic production, Jose Orraca- 
Brandenberger, president of the cinema and video section of the 
Ateneo Puertorriqueno, declares, 

“We can justify the government’s investment of public 
money to stimulate a film industry in varied ways. The 
most obvious is tourism. How many times have we seen a 
place on the big screen that causes in us a desire to visit it, 
to see it with our own eyes? The less obvious one is the 
stimulus of capital investment in other areas of 
manufacture and commerce.”[10] 

In a similar posturing, Law 27 of August 22,1974, which was dedicated 
to creating the Puerto Rican Institute of Cinematographic and 
Television Art and Industry, justifies the institute’s creation on the 
grounds of 


The gang brutally beats up a man for breaking 
the code by sexually abusing children. 


“promoting the integral growth of the cinematographic and 
television arts and industries, their educational, economic 
and cultural value, in benefit of the best interests of the 
Puerto Rican public.” 



With great delight, Esther (R) assumes that 
Sorible (C) is pregnant because Edgar is 
marrying her, suggesting that pregnancies are 
the main reason why people marry in her 
community. 


As we can see, the institutional interest in cinema in Puerto Rico is 
predicated on the idea that this industry can economically benefit 
other industries in the island. 

In recent years with the passing of the Law for Economic Incentives for 
the Puerto Rican Film Industry of March 4, 2011, the governmental 
approach has changed from promoting local productions to attracting 
foreign producers to film in Puerto Rico. This new approach looks to 
sell Puerto Rico as an industrially advanced locale, a paradise full of 
skilled talent and low taxes. While this change in approach has been 
met with criticism by cultural intellectuals for disregarding cinema’s 
role as a nation-building tool, it has nonetheless remained in effect. [11] 

Taking into consideration the economic and “cultural” interests that 
have marked the discourse regarding filmmaking in Puerto Rico, it is 
not surprising that a film that depicts the island as violent and socially 












Superimposition of Edgar’s life choices: music 
or drugs. A shot of money changing hands 
appears over the sound board in the studio 
where he's recording an album. 



Jaico (L) murders Wichy (R) and “El domi” (C) 
to take control of the drug point. 


unequal has not received institutional accolades. I myself find that 
Broche de oro deserves a great part of the praise it has received. 
However, the film also more readily fulfills the government’s ideas of 
what cinema should do for Puerto Rico than Talento de barrio. After 
all, the settings of Broche de oro are the tourist-appealing Old San 
Juan and the pristine beaches of Loiza, while Talento de barrio takes 
place in a public housing project (in the Residencial Jose Gautier 
Benitez in Caguas). As Jose Orraca-Brandenberg envisioned in his 
mission statement for cinema, you might want to come see the natural 
beauties of Puerto Rico after seeing Broche de Oro, but not after seeing 
Talento de barrio. 

The gritty mise-en-scene of Talento de barrio bespeaks the 
filmmakers’ desire for “authenticity,” as we learn from such statements 
as the film’s star Daddy Yankee assurance to journalists that the film 
would “capture our [musicians from the slums’] real problems.”[12] To 
achieve a sense of the “real,” Talento de barrio was shot on-location in 
the Residencial Jose Gautier Benitez, a public housing project in 
Caguas, Puerto Rico, called “Villa Verde” in the film. However, the 
potential negative impact for tourism does not necessarily arise from 
the chosen setting, but rather from associations between genre and 
mise-en-scene. For example, the low-income neighborhood of New 
York’s lower east side does not seem as threatening in an endearing 
coming-of-age film like Raising Victor Vargas (2002) as it does in a 
gangster film like Mixed Blood (1985). In other words, Talento de 
barrio’s genre, the gangster film, assured an unflattering image of 
Puerto Rico for potential tourists. 

Of drugs, gangsters and melodrama— 

Talento de barrio and the gangster film 



Esther (L) saves Natasha from a drug overdose 
in Edgar’s house. 


The gangster film genre has a long history. The early date of prototypes 
such as Biograph’s The Moonshiners (1904) and D.W. Griffith’s The 
Musketeers of Pig Alley (1912) give evidence of the long-standing 
curiosity and fascination among filmgoers for stories about organized 
crime. [13] Across the twentieth century the gangster film developed 
into a genre with distinct characteristics. As Steve Neale enumerates 
some of the elements present in most contemporary gangster films: 

“[E]mphasis placed on organizational roles and rituals, and 
on elaborate, ethnically influenced codes of language and 
conduct; the studied if ironically modified “biographical,” 
rise-and-fall structure; the equally modified adoption of 
montage sequences and scenes of ritual violence; allusions 
to actual figures and events; and a “reinterpretation of the 
generic conventions of the crime film in the direction of the 
family melodrama and the epic” through the inclusion of 
familial and social “setpieces” on the one hand, and 
production values and scale on the other. ”[14] 


From the 1948 Robert Warshow’s article “The Gangster as Tragic 
Hero” to contemporary film scholars like Barry Langford, Thomas 
Leitch and Steve Neale, critics have interpreted the themes present in 
the gangster film as speaking to collective anxieties concerning ideas 
about social inclusion and the open opportunity society imbedded in 














Jaico (third from the left) aggressively confronts 
a religious community activist because the man 
peacefully asks him to stop shooting in the air 
— an activity that produces many accidental 
deaths every year in Puerto Rico. 



Natasha’s corpse after Jaico brutally rapes and 
kills her. 



Jaico’s villainy is shown when he threatens to 
shoot a child in order to disarm Edgar. 


the myth of the “American Dream.”[i5] For them, the gangster film 
aims to answer the question: what are legitimate and illegitimate ways 
of moving ahead in America? 

While not exactly engaging with the “American Dream,” Talento de 
barrio does reflect preoccupation with economic/capitalist legitimacy 
and social failure. The film is, as well, a melodrama that makes moral 
arguments about the necessary family sacrifice that illegitimate 
financial success exacts. In this regard the film adheres to a traditional 
conservative line concerning the moral implications of crime: in the 
end, crime does not pay. However, at the same time the film suggests 
that people involved in the drug trade are victims of a society that 
refuses to deal with its own inequalities. Of course, such social 
criticism is far from original. For example, Thomas Lietch argues that 
in the 1932 version of Scarface, the leading character Tony Camonte 
acts out the Depression era audience’s “desire to avenge themselves on 
the system that has kept them down.” Importantly, however, Talento 
de barrio is the biggest local commercially popular film to address this 
issue in the Puerto Rican context. [17] 

Although most critics in the U.S. (including those writing for Variety, 
The LA. Times, and The New York Times ) negatively reviewed the 
film, Talento de barrio has remained the top grossing Puerto Rican 
film in Puerto Rico.[18] Such success signals that, despite its flaws, the 
film has resonance (thematically or in genre) for a wide number of 
Puerto Rican viewers. [19] Critics condemned the film for having, as 
The New York Times reviewer Neil Genzlinger described it, a “cliche of 
a script.”[20] The film does follow very closely the gangster film 
formula, with loving mothers, overprotective brothers, abusive police 
force, a gritty setting and a good dose of moral preaching. However, 
these so-called cliches represent deeply ingrained class prejudices 
present among the Puerto Rican middle and upper classes. 

While they do not appear on screen for long, the two police agents, 
Mafias (played by Norman Santiago) and Gonzalez (played by Rafael 
Acevedo), embody social discourses that condemn the poor as lazy and 
opportunistic. Early in the film, agent Mafias proclaims, “How can 
these people not do shit all day? ... here the poor have it easy,” a line 
commonly repeated by middle-class Puerto Ricans. That the two police 
officers are not portrayed in a positive light is a sign of a somewhat 
veiled critique of past government policies, particularly the “mano 
dura contra el crimen” (strong hand against crime) of governor Pedro 
Rossello, which supported the indiscriminate raiding of Public 
Housing Projects by the National Guard. In addition, the negative 
portrayal of government institutions might reflect animosity towards 
institutional attempts to criminalize and censor underground 
(precursor of reggaeton) and reggaeton music styles because they were 
imagined by state figures like police superintendent Pedro Toledo to 
incite criminal activities and drug consumption. [21] 


According to a study of the consequences of aggressive law 














After a concert Edgar is shot, suggesting that no 
matter what lifestyle changes he makes his past 
will always hunt him. 


enforcement in Puerto Rico conducted by Alfredo Montalvo-Barbot, 
police belligerence appears to diminish community cooperation with 
law enforcement rather than curtail crime.[22] As the character of 
agent Matlas comments in the film, “Typical! Nobody saw or heard 
anything,” for communities are reluctant to point the finger at their 
own members. Further, in many instances, drug lords are seen as more 
positively involved in the community than the government itself, 
because “it would not be uncommon to see drug dealers, who happen 
to be gang leaders, finance festivities and other community 
activities.”[23] In addition Montalvo-Barbot found other policy 
perception problems, 


"Several residents expressed concern that after years of 
social and economic neglect of public housing projects, they 
were becoming political scapegoats. In the view of some 
residents, the military invasion was based on the erroneous 
notion that the public housing residents were responsible 
for the wave of crime on the island and for controlling drug 
trafficking at all levels. This sense of discrimination was 
based on what many residents perceived as the differential 
treatment given by the police to doctors and lawyers who 
often frequented the drug points [as clients] prior to the 
invasion.”[24] 


Arguably the disdain Talento de barrio’s characters express for the 
police officers realistically depicts the attitudes of many public housing 
residents. In addition the film subtly represents the known complicity 
of middle and upper class individual in the drug trade by showing well- 
dressed people with expensive cars purchasing drugs in the 
background. 

Still, it would be an error to claim that Talento de barrio 
unambiguously justifies organized crime among the impoverished. For 
example, the opening sequence of the film shows Edgar running to 
save a little girl caught in a gun fight between rival gangs, only to find 
that the girl has been fatally wounded. Again, towards the end of the 
film we find another child, in this case a boy, victimized by gang 
violence. This time the film’s villain, Jaico (played by Angel 
Rodriguez), uses an innocent child as a shield to force Edgar to stop 
shooting at him. Thus, we see a critique of the egotistic drive that leads 
gangsters to disregard the well being of those in their communities. 
Even Edgar’s mother, Esther (played by Norma Colon), a hardworking 
teacher who wants nothing to do with Edgar’s criminal life, is unable to 
save her own daughter from drugs and violence. 

It is precisely when the movie focuses on family relations that it 
becomes most critical about the illegal drug trade. From a brief 
conversation between Edgar and his mother we learn that Edgar’s 
father sold drugs, and also that he died as a consequence, as the 
dialogue implies although no one explicitly says so.[25] Even so, the 







character of Edgar’s sister, Natasha (played by Angelica Alcaide), offers 
the most visible example of the film’s message that criminal life 
corrupts the innocent. It is also in the interactions of Edgar, his 
mother, and Jaico with Natasha that the film becomes most 
melodramatic. In the narrative, Natasha personifies the cautionary 
tale. She suffers every bad consequence of Edgar’s life. The film 
suggests that the drug trade threatens the patriarchal family structure 
by removing men from the household (through incarceration, death, or 
simply abandonment), and that the absence of a proper strong and 
caring patriarch reduces the possibility of having a healthy family. The 
film proposes that Edgar’s mother, while well intentioned, cannot 
substitute the male figure, and thus this absence exposes Natasha to 
unwarranted dangers. 

In this sense, the film takes an extremely traditional standpoint 
towards women, a point rarely mentioned in reviews but for which it 
warrants criticism. In the film’s semiotics, the desecration of the 
female body stands primarily as the ultimate affront to male power. 
That is, ultimately, in this film, the violence Jaico commits against 
Natasha is really violence directed at Edgar. In the film’s world rape is 
understood as an affront that one man perpetrate on another by 
violating his “property” (“his woman”). The constant abuse dealt in the 
film to Natasha, who is raped twice, beaten, and shot, illustrates the 
drastic negative cost that crime has on Edgar’s life. Thus through 
Natasha’s plight, the film deploys two very conservative moralistic 
messages: first, that the egotistic nature of the drug trade prevents 
men from taking proper care of their families, and second, that women 
must take care not to engage with or “attract” depraved, unruly men. 

From the opening scene, the film presents Natasha as a one¬ 
dimensional character whose life revolves around having fun and 
spending money. Her mother is unable to control her, and her brother 
gives her money but not attention. She wears “provocative” clothing 
(short skirts, tight shirts and pants), misses school, steals money, 
drinks alcohol, takes painkillers and sedatives, and goes clubbing 
despite being underage, all signals that she is “out of control.” But the 
film is also careful to suggest that Edgar, and others like him, are 
responsible for her tragic life. For example, at the beginning of the 
film, Edgar’s mother informs him that his sister is unruly and begs him 
to help her; however, rather than heed his mother’s warning, Edgar 
gives Natasha fifty dollars. We later see her and her friends buying 
“Palis” (sedatives like Xanax) and “Percocet” (painkillers) and 
ingesting them along with alcohol. Through the successive editing of 
events, the film suggests that Edgar is in fact supporting his sister’s 
drug habit. 

Apart from representing the failure of familial responsibility, the 
character Natasha, also illustrates the rules of the underworld. Like 
other gangster films Talento de barrio takes care to present the 
criminals as respecting the code of “honor among thieves.” In Leitch’s 
words: 

“No matter how dishonest they are in their dealing with the 
law, gangsters must honor their debts to each other and 
refrain from betraying each other whatever the 
provocation.” [26] 



Jaico’s rape of Natasha assures us that he is depraved even by gangster 
standards. When Natasha maintains a relationship with Jaico despite 
his abusive behavior, the film clearly ascribes her continued 
victimization to Edgar’s fraternal neglect. Natasha buys drugs, attends 
parties, and engages with Jaico all inside Edgar’s turf, but Edgar is too 
self-involved to notice. 

However, Edgar's blindness extends beyond his sister’s actions. He 
does not notice other aspects of Jaico’s villainous disrespect of the 
honor code beyond his violent involvement with Natasha. For example, 
we are first introduced to Jaico as he is coming out of prison while the 
other inmates are screaming and condemning him as a “snitch.” As 
Chad Trulson explains, in prison culture 

“being a snitch and shirking loyalty by ‘talking to the screw’ 
and ‘riding leg’ may be the foremost affront to the inmate 
prescription to be loyal.”[27] 

Therefore, we know from the beginning that Jaico is not loyal to 
anyone but himself, and in that sense he is not fit to be a proper 
gangster. When we see him arrive at Villa Verde and be warmly and 
unquestionably welcomed by Edgar we also learn that Edgar has the 
opposite problem: he is too loyal. In fact, Edgar’s tragic flaw is 
precisely his loyalty. That he refers to his subordinates as brothers 
indicates that Edgar sees his gang as an extension of his family, an 
error that costs him his sister’s life and puts his own life in danger. 

In his analysis of the gangster film, Barry Langford notes, 

“typically, the gang itself is both indispensable and a 
burden, even a threat, to the gangster: he needs the support 
of his soldiers, and it is by his ascent from the ranks that his 
self-assertion is measured; yet the gangster knows only too 
well how dangerous it is to rely on any ties, even those of 
blood.”[28] 

But Edgar appears not to know that he cannot rely on anyone and his 
assumption that others behave like he does leads to his destruction. In 
addition, while the film promotes loyalty as a positive value, it is also 
the direct cause of many of the characters’ deaths. Therefore other 
loyal gangsters like Wichy (played by Cesar Farrait) and “El Domi” 
(played by Victor Roque) die because they place unwarranted trust in 
Jaico. 

The issue of loyalty spills beyond the screen. In an instance of “life 
imitates art imitates life” many of the film’s other actors are reggaeton 
musicians like Daddy Yankee. Artists like Cesar “TNT” Farrait, Angel 
“Maestro” Rodriguez, Samuel “Gringo” Gerena, and Julio “Voltio” 
Ramos, just to name a few, play most of the key roles in the film. The 
presence of other reggaeton musicians as actors indicates that the 
filmmakers were concerned with using real musicians who according 
to them grew up in impoverished neighborhood like the film’s 
characters. Even if the musicians were cast because of friendship ties 
or a marketing plot, the producers described their presence as part of 
their claim to “being real.” Daddy Yankee asserted in an interview, 



“[I]t is not a biographical film, but I will show where 
reggaeton artists come from, that we come from the hood, 
and I will depict our real problems.”[29] 

In fact, the film encountered criticism in the local media because a 
known drug dealer, Jose “Coquito” Lopez, had a cameo appearance. 
Daddy Yankee defended Lopez’s cameo by stating that he grew up with 
him (“he was my brother”) and that he only knew him as a record 
producer. However, that Lopez was involved in the film only furthers 
its claim to legitimacy as an accurate representation of musicians in 
impoverished communities. I would argue that it is precisely the film’s 
interest in being “loyal” to the musicians’ troubled beginnings that 
makes it so disconcerting for those who want to sell Puerto Rico as a 
tropical paradise. 

Go to page 2 
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Nonetheless, it would be misleading to suggest that local cultural 
institutions have not supported other projects that have depicted the island 
in a somewhat negative light. For example elite social circles generally 
praise literature and music that criticizes the government and the general 
social structure of the island. Thus, Rene Marques’ play La carreta (1953), 
which depicts a family living in a San Juan slum, is considered a “classic” of 
Puerto Rican literature; Eduardo Rodriguez Julia’s El entierro de Cortijo 
(1983), which discusses Cortijo’s (a popular musician) impoverished 
background, became a local bestseller; and rock group “Fiel a la vega” 
achieved local success in the 90s with their heavily political songs. In the 
case of film, the plot of Jacobo Morales’ Angel (2007), for example, makes 
clear reference to a less than pristine past of political and police 
persecution and corruption (particularly towards leftist groups). 

However, in the case of Morales, he is an established filmmaker and actor, 
having directed seven films and starred in more than twenty. More 
specifically, Morales appeared in acclaimed U.S. director Woody Allen’s 
Bananas (1971), as crazy rebel leader Esposito, and he directed the only 
Puerto Rican movie to ever be nominated for an Academy Award (for best 
foreign language film), Lo que lepaso a Santiago (What Happened to 
Santiago, 1989). Even so, while Morales himself has been critical of the 
Puerto Rican government, he has never tackled the issues of poverty, 
unequal wealth distribution, and crime, and all his films have a middle- 
class perspective. Without faulting Morales, an exceptionally skilled 
filmmaker, for his filmmaking decisions, one can point to these reasons for 
his films having had institutional acceptance and celebration, even if they 
were not as financially successful as Talento de barrio. 


Another explanation for the limited praise that Talento de barrio received 
lies in the popular negative perception of reggaeton. Unlike other local 
music genres like salsa, plena or bolero, which are praised by critics for 
their cultural value, reaggaeton does not often receive the same 
assessment. [31] \ open endnotes in new window) As an urban music genre 
associated with lower income communities, and often linked to 
misogynistic, sexualized and violent language, reggaeton is not commonly 
perceived as promoting an image of a “civilized” and “educated” society. 
Reggaeton as a music genre encounters in Puerto Rico many of the 
prejudices that Rap evokes in the United States. Just as rap has been 
“reviewed as a corrosive influence on young and impressionable listeners,” 
reggaeton has been “attacked as immoral, as well as artistically 
deficient.”[32] Therefore, one might anticipate, even before the first 
screening, that a film that not only had as its subject a reggaeton artist, but 
that also starred one, would not be embraced as a great artistic 
achievement. From the outset, because of its topic and star, Talento de 
barrio could never attain recognition as “high art,” a product that reflected 
on the sophistication and refinement of the great Puerto Rican nation. 


While we could claim that the institutional neglect of the film is due to 
what might be perceived as its lack of “artistic” value, the government’s 
focus on film, as stated in the Law for Economic Incentives for the Puerto 










Talento de barrio's poster uses its star, Daddy 
Yankee, as the major selling point. 


Images from Broche de Oro 


Rican Film Industry, is on its business/economic potential, not on “high 
art.” Despite its limitations, the movie was distributed all over Latin 
America (in places like the Dominican Republic, Colombia, Mexico, 
Panama, Uruguay, and Colombia) and in major urban markets of the 
United States. As a result, the film certainly had the opportunity to 
showcase Puerto Rico in potential tourist markets.[33] However, as I have 
argued, Talento de barrio is not a tourist-friendly film, at least not in a 
conventional sense. 



Scenic views like this shot of the Cayey 
mountain range adorn Broche de oro. 


As the Brazilian film Cidade de Deus (City of God, 2002) demonstrated, a 
film centered on crime in the city “slums” could actually create interest in 
visiting those areas. In fact, a quick Google search reveals numerous 
options for popular “favela tours” in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo.[34] 
Like the Swiss tourist in Detroit documentary Detropia (2012) startlingly 
expresses, some prosperous people are interested in contemplating and 
(safely) experiencing “decadence.” Indeed, Daddy Yankee himself 
expressed in an interview that his desire to make Talento de barrio 
developed precisely after he saw City of God. [35] The singer declared that 
after seeing the Brazilian film he felt inspired to tell a realistic story about 
the challenges of those with similar backgrounds to his.[36] Again 
suggesting that he saw his project as representing on screen the “real” 
Puerto Rico. 


However, the Puerto Rican government’s tourism campaign does not (and 
does not wish to) center on the island as a decadent, crime-ridden location. 
Instead, the tourism campaigns promote the island as a place of natural 
beauty, inviting foreigners to “come to discover a world full of natural 
wonders, sparkling beaches and endless adventure.”[37] In addition, since 
Pedro Rossello’s terms as governor during the 1990s, the tourism slogan 
for the island has been “Puerto Rico does it better,” and while the slogan is 
open ended (what is it?), the pronoun most certainly does not refer to 
crime. Thus, while Talento de barrio might have sparked interest in the 
island, it was not the kind of interest that government agencies like the 
Tourism Company or the Film Commission envisioned. 

The beautiful beach of Loiza serves as the 
primary setting of Broche de oro. 











Comedic scenes like this one were Anselmo 
(second from the right) is having trouble 
urinating comically showcase the problems of 
old age. 



At the surfing competition beautiful bodies 
abound. 



Carlos (L) fights with his father because he 
thinks his father is controlling him by forcefully 
moving his family to Florida. 


Of beaches, sex and comedy— 

Broche de Oro and the buddy film 

Raul Marchand Sanchez’s Broche de oro, on the other hand, is certainly 
more in line with the tourist-friendly ideas of these government agencies. 
Apart from social commentary regarding familial and institutional neglect 
of the elderly, the film presents Puerto Rico as a wonderful travel 
destination. It would be false for me to suggest that the film was made as 
propaganda, but because of its genre and the settings it presents, Broche de 
oro could easily be appropriated for those aims. At core, however, the film 
is about male relationships, in the loose international genre of “buddy 
films.” These male relationships include cross-generational relations, 
grandson-son-father, as well as contemporaneous relations. 

The incident that propels the film’s plot forward is the unilateral decision 
of Alberto Medina (played by Carlos Esteban Fonseca) to move his family 
from Puerto Rico to Orlando, Florida. Carlos (played by Luis Omar 
O'Farrill), Alberto’s son, does not like the idea because he loves his 
grandfather, Rafael “Yele” (Jacobo Morales), who would be left behind, and 
he loves surfing, something he cannot do in landlocked Orlando. As a way 
to defy his father and spend time with his beloved Yele, Carlos steals his 
father’s car and enacts a prison-break style removal of his grandfather and 
two of his friends from their nursing home. The four men, Carlos, Rafael, 
Pablo (Diego de la Texera) and Anselmo (Adrian Garcia), then go on a 
road-trip to sign Carlos up for a surfing competition in Loiza. While most 
of the characters have a female love interest that enter the story as the men 
travel, the film focuses mostly on the relationships among the men. 

Film scholars have described the “buddy film” as containing three 
distinctive elements: a journey, the marginalization of women, and the 
absence of a home. [38] Despite its unusual approach to the genre, focusing 
mostly on elderly men, Broche de oro contains all these elements that 
Wood describes. As I have already mentioned, the film uses the context of 
the journey to a surfing competition as an excuse to have the men bond. 
Further, the reason for the journey is that all these men feel out of place in 
the world and that their home and way of life is threatened, creating 
anxiety about the future. The three older men live in a restrictive nursing 
home where their personalities are thwarted and their movement is 
restricted, making them yearn for a different life. In addition Rafael and 
Carlos see their family as threatened by the physical and emotional 
separation of the move to Orlando. Finally, the women present in the film 
serve only as a means through which the men display the growth and 
change they have incurred while on this journey of self-discovery. Thus, 
thanks to Margarita (Carmen Nydia Velasquez), we learn that Anselmo, 
apart from being a hypochondriac, is a great dancer; thanks to Coco Galore 
(Sara Pastor) we learn that Pablo was a successful porn-star and a great 
lover; and thanks to Sofia (Maria Coral Otero Soto), Carlos learns to stand 
up for himself and embrace his independence. 

In the only negative criticism I have found of Broche de oro, critic H.J. 
Leonard, writing in the University of Puerto Rico magazine Didlogo, 
condemns what he calls “the vulgar turn” (meaning sexual openness) the 
film takes to stimulate laughter. [39] Certainly the film should get no “pass” 
from criticism, yet the genre conventions of the “buddy film” explains some 
of the film’s depictions of (hyper)-sexuality, particularly that among the 
older men. The problems is not that the men are sexual, or that sexuality is 
portrayed crassly, but rather that sexuality is fiercely imagined as 








Rafael at the beautiful nursing home where he 
is being held “captive.” 


heterosexual. That is, in the context of the homosocial genre, the men’s 
demonstrated interest in women diffuses the closeness among the male 
characters sufficiently to avoid giving the impression of a homoerotic 
involvement. David Greven explains, 

“The buddy film inherits and mobilizes the tensions inherent in 
a homosocialized and homosocializing society that depends on 
bonds between members of the same sex but also rigorously 
polices against any erotic dimension to those bonds.”[40] 



The prison-break style removal of the men from 
their nursing home. 


Thus, I would argue that the vulgarity (or not) of the sexual behavior in the 
film is not itself problematic, but rather becomes questionable when we 
analyze it in terms of the social prescriptions for sexual behavior that it 
espouses. 

In scenes like Coco’s and Pablo’s sexual encounter, we do not see sex as a 
human encounter of love or pleasure but instead as a prize to be won. In 
this scene while Coco and Pablo have extremely loud sex, we see two young 
male fans of Pablo’s pornography career high-fiving each other for their 
idol’s “accomplishment,” suggesting that the sexual encounter is some sort 
of communal male achievement, a race that has been won by men. What 
“vulgar” scenes like this one showcase is that Broche de oro is extremely 
heteronormative, constantly reminding us of its position by crassly 
indicating that even in old age heterosexual sex is what gives men a reason 
to live. 



Thanks to the road trip, and the men’s 
encounter with women, we learn that they have 
many talents, including Anselmo’s (C) great 
dance moves. 


Apart from the conventions of the “buddy film” that it adopts, and despite 
its bittersweet ending (with family unity caused by Rafael’s health crisis 
and eventual death) Broche de oro is also a coming-of-age story, marking 
the move from dependent childhood to independent manhood for Carlos. 
While we could say that Talento de barrio is also a coming-of-age story, the 
process of Carlos discovering himself stands in marked contrast with that 
of Edgar. Carlos’ decisions are not options between life and death, his 
conundrum is much simpler: to separate from his father through surfing, 
or to remain under Alberto’s shadow, having his life dictated to him. Carlos 
chooses surfing, and hence independence, but in the end he also goes to 
Florida, which means that his rebellion was a contained one that did not 
really disrupt the social order. That is to say, his coming of age poses no 
challenge to an outdated family ideal, for while Carlos claims his 
independence, he also learns to respect his father and his decisions. 

We could thus conclude that Broche de oro is not revolutionary in any 
social way, but rather reaffirms traditional social values of masculinity and 
the family structure. Since Carlos’ mother is completely absent from the 
story (and the screen), social and family values are couched in strictly 
patriarchal terms. In the end, Broche de oro is very palatable for Puerto 
Rican institutions because it does not question structural problems in 
Puerto Rican society. In addition, the film shows beautiful settings: sunny 
beaches, green countryside, and colorful urban spaces. Broche de oro is 
without a doubt a feel-good-movie about affable people and a picturesque 
and scenic country and even a loving ode to Puerto Rico that offers a 
nostalgic and apologetic view of the harsh economic conditions that are 
propelling many Puerto Ricans to migrate to the United States. 












Thanks to the trip to the surfing competition 
cross-generational relationships flourish. 



The land of the Medina family serves as a 
metaphor for family unity. 
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Broche de oro’s poster highlights setting over 
stars. 


Therefore, it comes as no surprise that groups like the Puerto Rican 
Association of Cinematographic and Audiovisual Producers have described 
the film as a production that “fills us with pride and hope because it 
captures on the screen a national identity cinema.”[4i] What for these 
groups counts as national identity cinema is a cinema that depicts Puerto 
Rico as an idyllic place. Therefore, we find no space for the criticism of 
systemic problems in the local discourse of cinema’s nation-building role. 
Film critics preoccupation with films’ positive/negative portrayals of 
Puerto Rico in prospective markets have lead them to focus on touristic 
depiction more than on social issues, as evidenced by the detail that neither 
Broche de oro nor Talento de barrio were criticized for their sexist stances. 

By contrast, cultural critics do often condemn other cultural productions 
for their treatment of social problems like sexism and homophobia. 
Activists like Pedro Julio Serrano have criticized (and even manage to 
cancel in 2013) television shows like SuperXclusivo for their hateful 
rhetoric against women and the LGBT community. More systemically, in 
2009, feminist groups and senator Sila Maria Gonzalez who supported 
Senatorial Project 2522 (implementing “gender perspective” on the 
Department of Education’s curriculum), engaged in a fierce debate over the 
project with then Secretary of Education Carlos Chardon and religious 
groups who thought gender perspective an affront to traditional family 
values. What I suggest is that social issues are discussed in the media and 
even among governmental institutions with some regularity, however, 
these discussion rarely transfer to local film productions. That is, critics 
rarely condemn local films for their social messages. 

Audiences, socioeconomic background and 
success — for a new model of filmmaking in 
Puerto Rico 

The Puerto Rican box-office success of both Broche de oro and Talento de 
barrio allows us to discern two distinct types of audiences that currently 
frequent movie theaters in the island. On the one hand, we have a very 
vocal and influential elite audience that will defend and promote actively in 
the press what they deem as “patriotic” representations on the screen. 
These are the audiences that kept Broche de oro playing for months in the 
elite Fine Arts Cinema. [42] These are also the audiences that celebrate the 
inclusion of the film inside the film festival circuit, praising its appearance 
in the Chicago Latino Film Festival and the Beijing International Film 
Festival. [43] On the other hand, we have a somewhat marginalized and 
non-vocal, and yet, numerically larger audience attracted by a reggaeton 
artist and the representation of the plight of the economically oppressed. 

Of course these two types of audiences can coincide, as I myself saw both 
films when they came out in theaters, and appreciated them, albeit for very 
different reasons. 

However, more than any real knowledge about the preferences of Puerto 
Rican film audiences, what we can learn from the newspaper coverage of 





















these two films is that Puerto Rican cultural institutions do not necessarily 
reflect the values of the people they seek to represent. While to this day 
(2013) Talento de barrio continues to be the bestselling Puerto Rican film 
in Puerto Rico, it has not been openly accepted as a film worthy of 
representing Puerto Rico in an international context (although it has 
traveled the world through theater and DVD exhibition). That close to a 
million people came out to see the film during its four month run in Puerto 
Rican theaters and that the film was quickly picked up by Univision (a local 
channel in Puerto Rico) to broadcast during the holiday season should 
serve as a sign that Puerto Ricans strongly identify (at least in some way) 
with this film. [44] It seems, however, that for cultural institutions to 
recognize the value of a Puerto Rican film, the film must represent the 
island in a positive light. 

That the artistic model for filmmaking, valuing primarily educational, 
patriotic, and touristic images, has remained virtually unchanged for 
almost one hundred years, notwithstanding its extremely limited success 
over that century, should motivate us, at the very least, to reopen the 
dialogue regarding the purposes of filmmaking in Puerto Rico. Institutional 
prejudices regarding who gets to make films and for what purpose limit the 
capacity of Puerto Rican films to succeed even at the local level. That the 
hegemonic national discourse has appropriated and promoted middle-class 
values as representative of true Puerto Rican identity has also made it 
difficult for alternative voices to be heard through filmmaking. Yet Talento 
de barrio did get made and widely circulated and taken up in the national 
discourse, even if not by those who frequently dominate the public sphere 
in Puerto Rico. Appropriately, the last lines of that film, a poem recited by 
Daddy Yankee, can, I believe, stand as an allegorical representation at once 
of the history and the future of cinema in Puerto Rico: 

“Human beings make mistakes 

It does not matter how much you shine in the future 

We always carry a dark past 

You can take the man out of the street 

But you cannot take the street out of the man 

Now it is my turn to close my eyes 

And weigh everything on a scale 

Should I come back and seek revenge 

Or should I move forward.”[45] 

Are Puerto Ricans ready to embrace a new more unguarded model of 
filmmaking, or will we continue to make the same choices that have limited 
the local film industry in the past? Can Puerto Ricans embrace a cinema 
that not only shows them their positive qualities but that exposes their 
negative traits as well? 

If we, Puerto Ricans, want the island’s film industry to grow and prosper 
we need to accept the legitimacy of all genres, genders, sexuality and class 
perspectives. The cultural ambassador/tourist-friendly model of 
filmmaking is not only outdated but also extremely limited, thwarting 
growth, both economically and, more importantly, socially. Governmental 
support for diverse local productions, regardless of their stance towards 
contemporary Puerto Rican society, allows critics to focus less on a film’s 
ability to bring business to the island, and concentrate more on opening 
spaces for social introspection. 



Appendix: 

Timeline of select important events in 
Puerto Rican cinema history 

1897- First known film exhibitions conducted by Luis P10 in San Juan. 

1912- Rafael Colorado makes the first known film produced in Puerto Rico, 
titled Un drama en Puerto Rico. 

1916- Film production company Cine Puerto Rico, headed by Colorado, is 
incorporated for the production of Por la hembra y por el gallo. 

1916-1917- Appearance of the Tropical Film Company, composed of 
intellectuals Luis Llorens Torres and Nemesio Canales, as well as Colorado 
and other financial backers. 

1919- With the assistance of American F. Eugene Farnsworth the Porto 
Rico Photoplay is created and a film studio is built in Puerto Rico. 

1921- After the success of the Porto Rico Photoplay film Tropical Love , 
Pathe leases the Puerto Rican film studio and produces The Woman Who 
Fooled Herself (1922) and Tents of Allah (1923) 

1922- Juan Viguie Cajas founds Viguie News, which is commissioned by 
entities such as the Puerto Rican government, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and Fox News to make educational films and newsreels. 

1923- Famous Players-Lasky and Paramount Piuctures shoot in Puerto 
Rico Aloma of the South Seas , starring Gilda Grey. 

1934- Juan Viguie Cajas makes Romance Tropical, the first Puerto Rican 
sound production. Latin Artists Pictures distributed the film in the U.S. 

1938-39- Puerto Rican Rafael Ramos Cobian produces Mis dos amores and 
Los hijos mandan which are distributed in the U.S. by Paramount and 
Twentieth Century-Fox, respectively. 

1948- The Puerto Rican government creates the Division de Education a la 
Comunidad, better known as DIVEDCO, which produces with public funds 
cultural and educational materials including films such as Los peloteros 
(1951) and Modesta (1955). 

1951- Viguie Film Production becomes the largest production company in 
Puerto Rico. 

1953- Dominican filmmaker Rolando Barreras begins his career with 
Escombros shot in New York. Barreras will later become an important 
filmmaker and proponent of a national Puerto Rican cinema industry. 

1958- Birth of Probo (Producciones Boricua) Films with the production of 
Maruja. 

1963-1968- Spanish filmmaker Juan Orol coproduces 8 films in Puerto 
Rico. 

1966- Argentine director Orestes Trucco completes Correa Cotto: asi me 
llaman, which sparks the production of other local cop dramas (some with 
the same character). 


197 1- Jacobo Morales alongside Victor Cuchi makes his first film Cinco 
cuentos en bianco y negro. 

1974- The passing of the Law 27 of August 22,1974 creates the Puerto 
Rican Institute of Cinematographic and Television Art and Industry. 

1979- Efrain Lopez Neris produces Isabel la negra distributed in Latin 
America by Columbia Pictures. 

1982- Sono Films produces Una aventura llamada Menudo about the 
popular Puerto Rican singing group. 

1982- Ana Maria Garcia produces her well-known documentary La 
operacion about female sterilization in Puerto Rico. 

1986- Marcos Zurinaga directs and produces La gran fiesta shown world 
wide through the film festival circuit. 

1989- Jacobo Morales directs and produces Lo que lepaso a Santiago, the 
first Puerto Rican film to be nominated for an Oscar on the best foreign 
language film category. 

1989- DIVEDCO is disbanded. 

1992- Poli Marichal is awarded the Media Arts Rockefeller Foundation 
Fellowship to produce the documentary Son Afrocaribeno-Puerto Rico: 
bomba y plena. 

1992- Creation of the government sponsored Corporation Cine Puerto Rico 
(also known as the Puerto Rican Film Commission) 

1993- Luis Molina produces La guagua aerea one of the costliest film in 
Puerto Rican history with a budget of $1.2 million. 

1994- Frances Negron Muntaner releases Brincando el Charco: Portrait of 
a Puerto Rican about the social prejudices and problems encountered by 
Puerto Rican migratory communities in the U.S. 

1995- Manhattan Merengue initiates a period of productions aimed at a 
Hispanic market in the United States. 

2000- Noel Quinones directs Flight of Fancy a Hollywood style film with 
relative success in the U.S. 

2006- The Valles brothers produce Casi, Casi picked up for DVD 
distribution by HBO Studios. 

2008- Release of Talento de Barrio, the best-selling Puerto Rican film in 
Puerto Rico to date. 

2011- Creation of the Law for Economic Incentives for the Puerto Rican 
Film Industry for the purpose of attracting foreign capital. 

2012- 13- Broche de Oro breaks the Puerto Rican record for most 
consecutive weeks in theaters. 

Sources for timeline 


Rose Marie Bernier, “Las rutas del cine en el Viejo San Juan: memoria y 


planificacion,” (master’s thesis, University of Puerto Rico, 2011). 

Kino Garcia, Historia del cine puertorriqueno (1900-1999): Un siglo de 
cine en Puerto Rico, (San Juan: Editorial de la Universidad de Puerto Rico, 
2000). 

Jose Orraca-Brandenberger, La ley, el cine y la realidad, (San Juan: 
Editorial LEA, 2005). 
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Sleeping with the Enemy. The domestic kitchen 
cupboards are rendered uncanny. Laura 
approaches the kitchen cupboards hesitantly to 
confirm if her monstrous husband has been 
there. ... 



... The neat organization of the cans confirms 
his presence and evokes dread and fear in her. 



Sleeping with the Enemy. Laura (Julia Roberts) 
as the female victim-hero. 


“Behind her laughter...is fear!” 
Domestic abuse and transnational 
feminism in Bollywood remakes 

by Gohar Siddiqui 

Neatly organized kitchen cupboards are used to serve as a source of fear and terror 
in Sleeping with the Enemy (Joseph Ruben, 1991). They announce to Laura (Julia 
Roberts) that the maniacal husband (Patrick Bergin) she had escaped from, the 
one who had beaten her up if everything was not neatly organized and perfect, is 
perhaps inside her new home. The uncharacteristic pairing of neat cupboards with 
suspense also indicates the mixing of domestic melodrama and thriller genres 
while it also borrows from other hybrid genres like Hollywood’s rape-revenge films 
and slasher films. Like some rape-revenge films, Sleeping with the Enemy 
constructs a female victim-hero, similar to Carol Clover’s “Final Girl:” the only 
character who is “intelligent, watchful, level-headed,” and the only one to survive 
(206).[1] |~ open endnotes in new window ) 

Clover uses the example of I Spit On Your Grave (Meir Zarchi 1978) where 
Jennifer is gang-raped by three men. She survives the experience but plots her 
revenge and brutally murders each one of them. She hangs Matthew, cuts off 
Johnny’s genitals and lets him bleed to death, kills Andy with an axe, and 
disembowels Stanley with the motorboat. Like Clover’s formulation, Laura (Julia 
Roberts) is tortured and chased, and eventually triumphant; but the brutalization 
in her rape or her revenge does not approach the level of violence exhibited in the 
rape-revenge films of the 1970s. Still, Sleeping with the Enemy borrows the 
ideological contradictions inherent in rape-revenge films where the female body is 
brutalized on-screen before the transformation of the victim into the avenger. 
Agnisakshi/ With Fire as Witness (Parto Ghosh 1996), the most popular 
Bollywood remake of Ruben’s film, inherits this generic hybridity. Moreover, while 
distinctive from mainstream Bollywood genres of the 1990s, it also borrows from 
the genre of avenging women films that were popular in India in the late 1980s. [2] 

In this paper I argue that Agnisakshi, along with other Hindi remakes of Sleeping 
with the Enemy, constitute a cycle of domestic abuse films. Yaraana/ Friendship 
(David Dhawan,i995), Agnisakshi, and Daraar/ Crack (Abbas Mastan,i996) were 
released within a period of two years and were successful at the box office. Vinay 
Shukla’s Koi Mere Dil Se Poochhe/ Someone Ask My Heart (2002) hit the theaters 
after a seven years gap. While all the remakes expand the storyline in slightly 
different ways, the centrality of the domestic abuse plot and the similarity to 
avenging women films indicates their critique of patriarchy. I discuss the 
transnational feminist potential of these films as understood as remakes and as 
constituting the domestic abuse cycle. 


Since the 1990s, there has been an increase in the number of close Hindi remakes 
of Hollywood films produced by the Hindi film industry. Some of these remakes, 
like Dil Hai Ke Maanta Nahin/ The Heart Refuses to Listen (Mahesh Bhatt 991), 
Baazigar/ Gambler (Abbas Mastan 1993), Akele HumAkele Turn (Mansoor Khan 















I am Alone, You are Alone 1995), and Jism (Amit Saxena 2003) have been 
immensely popular while some others have been descried as plagiarized copies.[3] 
Dil Hai Ke Maanta Nahin is the second remake of It Happened One Night (Frank 
Capra 1934), but the temporal distance from Chori Chori/ (Anant Thakur 1956), its 
first remake, sets it apart from the case of multiple remakes of Sleeping with the 
Enemy that were all released within a decade.[4] The four Hindi remakes 
constitute an atypical case and I argue that they acquire meaning as remakes as 
well as a domestic abuse cycle. As remakes of Sleeping with the Enemy, they 
contest post-feminist assertions in the West by highlighting the commonality of 
women’s experiences with domestic abuse across the borders of the so-called First 
and Third Worlds. As part of the domestic abuse cycle that extends and 
complements the critique presented by avenging women films, these films are 
responses to contemporary women’s grassroots movements in India. Given that 
cycles, like genres, exert an interpretive force over the ideological import of the 
texts within them, the domestic abuse cycle advances the case of the female victim- 
hero and draws attention to abuse of women. 
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The films deal with the issue of marital abuse, a concern that is given a lot of 
attention in the West and, perhaps because of this attention, assumed by post¬ 
feminists to no longer exist in the West in the same way as it does in the poorer 
nations of the world. Dowry deaths, honor killings, and recently gang-rapes have 
been examples of such post-feminist Othering. An example is the Delhi rape case 
in December 2012 where Western media, including certain feminist websites 
talked about gang-rape as an “Indian” problem, despite the reported gang-rapes 
within the United States around the same time. [5] These discourses therefore 
figure abuse of women as “over there,” thereby bolstering the notion of the West as 
progressive and feminism as passe here. They also re-demonize non-western 
nations as barbaric and simultaneously allow the West to turn a blind eye to the 
oppression experienced by women (mostly poor and women of color) in the 
developed nations. Scholars like Sarah Projansky and Sarah Gramble argue that 
post-feminism is a backlash against second wave feminism and that it blames the 
second-wave movement for portraying women as victims. 

Domestic violence has been a persistent problem, strongly articulated by and 
organized around by Second Wave feminists. Currently women’s groups and many 
organizations continue to raise awareness about it. The National Coalition Against 
Domestic Violence (NCADV) and National Organization for Women (NOW) have 
been working actively to help domestic abuse victims in the United States. 
Initiatives like “Take Back the Night” to end sexual violence have been 
international in focus but remain primarily limited to the developed countries in 
Europe, the Americas, and Australia. Despite changing the label from victim to 
survivor, abuse and rape remain thorny topics for post-feminists and are often 
ignored. Given the pervasiveness of domestic abuse and rape culture in societies 
including the United States, this blindness of post-feminism is part of a larger 
problem where realities like rape are kept from visibility, and worse, naturalized 
(Projansky 9). 


Sleeping with the Enemy has progressive potential because it recognizes female 
subjugation in a post-feminist era (Helen Hanson 197). Remakes of Sleeping with 
the Enemy further give the lie to post-feminist and neo-colonial formulations to 
point to the commonality of such experiences as domestic abuse across the borders 
of first and third worlds. Furthermore, these films explore domestic abuse without 
sacrificing the cultural differences of women’s experiences. The cultural contexts 
that shape the treatments of each film’s plot indicate different patriarchal 
practices, representations of abuse, and solutions to the abuse. The remake is 
important to consider in film studies because it opens up a space for transnational 
feminist scholarship attendant to the historical and cultural nuances in the 
adaptations. 


However, a consideration of domestic abuse as represented in film must first come 













Indian remakes of Sleeping with the Enemy 
under discussion. 


to terms with a problem in feature fiction construction itself. Hollywood and 
Bollywood films occupy a problematic position (vis-a-vis the feminist politics they 
enunciate) because of their associations with both thriller and rape-revenge film 
genres that are tied very closely to voyeuristic pleasures of violated female bodies 
on screen. The negotiation between these two genres offers a complex examination 
of society and of women’s treatment in society. Moreover, because the profit 
principle shapes commercial products, these films as genres, remakes, and as a 
cycle are implicated in commodifying resistance and therefore feminist awareness 
too. However, the cycle of remakes of Sleeping with the Enemy in India 
potentiated the effect of social critique. By understanding the industrial context 
(that allows for the cycle as dependent on audience interest and women’s social 
movements), we can understand the cycle’s critique of patriarchy and domestic 
abuse as it is made more powerful by a cycle of films as opposed to a single 
remake. 

The promotional materials for both the Hollywood Sleeping with the Enemy and 
the Bollywood Agnisakshi avoid any mention of domestic abuse, the thematic issue 
arguably central to each. The trailer for Sleeping with the Enemy promises that the 
film will straddle the romance and thriller genres. It starts with generic romantic 
scenes suggestive of a budding relationship between Julia Roberts and Kevin 
Anderson. The locations are in the sunny Midwest; the lighting is soft and bright as 
Van Morrison’s “Brown Eyed Girl” accompanies the montage. And the voice-over 
indicates a boy-meet-girl formula, albeit with a tantalizing secret. Then the trailer’s 
mise-en-scene and the music change drastically. The settings become darker and 
scarier (solitary house on the beach, colorless hospital room), and the voice-over 
functions like intertitles between scenes. Shadows and low angles create a sense of 
threat and menace. An ominous mechanical sound accompanies the voice-over as 
it indulges in a long pause after saying, “Behind her laughter...” The pause 
continues over scenes of a shadowy figure knocking on a door at night as the 
woman cowers down. And then it continues, “...is fear.” The audio track continues 
to use the same rhetorical strategy by pausing between suspenseful exclamations 
to show scary scenes from the film. The pause that interrupts the next phrase, 
“Behind her happiness...is a past she can never forget,” depicts another montage: a 
boat in a storm at night, the scream of a woman, and a body whipped around on 
the boat before it drops into the ocean. The trailer ends with intercut scenes of 
Patrick Bergin and Julia Roberts where he says: “I know your every thought 
Laura...Nothing can keep me away...I can’t live without you...I won’t let you live 
without me.” His soft, threatening voice accompanies scenes of her backing away, 
scared, and crying. 


The trailer suggests that the film is a thriller about a husband who is obsessively in 
love with his wife, his wife’s escape from him by faking death, her new life in Iowa 
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with another man, and her husband’s discovery of the lie and his subsequent 
efforts (which prove successful) at finding her. Surprisingly, the trailer gives away 
most of the story except for the film’s very last scene. The trailer has also 
reorganized the plot to create more suspense than in the film itself. Moreover, by 
doing so it has avoided any mention of the thematic issue driving Sleeping with the 
Enemy, domestic abuse, which gave the film its currency in 1991. The film is a 
domestic melodrama about a wife who manages to get out of an abusive 
relationship and make a new life for herself. Much of the film focuses on the abuse 
she suffers and its resulting trauma, her attempts at getting as far away as she can 
from her husband, finding a job in Midwest Iowa, and even starting a new 
relationship. But the film uses thriller conventions. Her pursuing husband Martin 
(Patrick Bergin) is represented as the equivalent of the monster whose presence 
invokes terror and horror. 

Agnisakshi inherits this generic hybridity and adds even more elements until it 
resembles a regular Bollywood masala film. The thriller and romance elements 
become mere aspects of the masala— which includes comic elements, fleshed-out 
storylines of the main characters, and additional song and dance performances. In 
fact, the film’s promotional material does not indicate any thriller elements 
whatsoever. The promotional song for the film, “O Yaara Dil Lagana,” which 
topped the countdown show Superhit Muqabla/ Superhit Competition for several 
consecutive weeks in 1996 only served two functions. It is an item number and as 
such functioned to attract audiences by promising good music and dance as well as 
titillation; and it indicated a love story between the characters played by Bollywood 
stars, Jackie Shroff and Manisha Koirala.[6] As depicted in the film, the 
performance of the song shows several shot-reverse-shots between Manisha 
Koirala, who is performing on stage, and Jackie Shroff, who is located front center 
in the audience. The song that she sings articulates longing for and difficulty in 
finding love. The poster, on the other hand, indicates a triangle between the three 
stars, Manisha Koirala, Jackie Shroff, and Nana Patekar. Given Patekar’s 
celebrated roles as a villain, the poster sets up this triangle as one of melodramatic 
good versus evil where he is clearly evil. [7] Finally, the name of the film, 
Agnisakshi (translated literally as “with fire as witness”), indicates a theme of 
marriage and fidelity—because the Hindu wedding requires a ceremony around 
fire, which functions as a witness to the bond of matrimony between the couple. 
The promotional material for the film, in sum, promises a love plot, action scenes, 
and a melodramatic story, one perhaps having to do with marriage and infidelity. 


In line with Bollywood conventions, the other three remakes also use promotional 
material that displays the attractions in the film. These include hit song and dance 
numbers and combinations of various genres, including melodrama and thriller. 
What remains notably absent from the promos but heavily present within the 
Hollywood and Bollywood films is the domestic abuse plot. Such a noticeable 
absence may indicate that the violence was merely a convenient plot point to the 
filmmakers. However, while marketed primarily as a thriller, Sleeping with the 
Enemy won acclaim for the representation of the domestic melodrama. In its 
remakes, too, what remains central is the domestic abuse plot despite other 
changes to the storyline. In the United States, critical reviews for Sleeping with the 
Enemy betray the importance of the domestic abuse plot. The critics either 
announce its failure as a thriller (Marilyn Moss, Rita Kempley, Roger Ebert) or 
laud its success as a film about domestic abuse (Brian Colwell, Variety ). The film’s 
reviews in the United States and the importance given to the domestic abuse plot 
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in its Bollywood remakes require a shift in focus to view such films as generic 
hybrids where the genre of the woman’s film perhaps holds more interpretive force 
than that of the thriller. 



Trailer for Sleeping with the Enemy showcases 
the romance between characters played by 
Julia Roberts and Kevin Anderson. 



Close-ups of Laura’s face in the trailer 
showcase her femininity and happiness. The 
mise-en-scene is in keeping with romantic 
comedy’s lure with consumption of material 
things. In this case, the hat that is 
emphasized in the close-up. 



Martin is shot from a low angle, thus giving 
him a looming threatening presence. The 
bars of shadow on the ceiling and the wall 
behind him expressionistically convey the 
danger to Laura’s mother in this hospital 
room. 



Change in setting is accompanied with 
canted angles and shadows as the trailer 
indicates the occurrence of something 
dreadful. 



In this scene, it is actually Ben [Kevin 
Anderson] on the other side of the door but 
Laura’s paranoia is conveyed through the 
use of shadows. 
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A shot from the song “O Yaara Dil Lagaana” 
from Agnisakshi. This hit song functioned as the 
promotional material for the film and was 
popular on television shows like Superhit 
Muqabla. 



Item number: objectification of the female body. 


Genre and Sleeping with the Enemy. 
thriller or woman’s film 

Sleeping with the Enemy uses the generic elements of the thriller but 
imposes them on a melodrama of “patriarchy gone wild:” it has 

• a “victim” in the abused wife; 

• a “monster” in the obsessive controlling husband; 

• the “suspense” in the thrilling narrative of her escape and his chasing 
after her; and 

• the penultimate climactic scene where the victim wife kills off the 
monstrous husband. 

Through these elements, it becomes, in effect, a horror story about 
patriarchy. Laura’s husband, Martin, is a psychopath whose fault seems to 
be his obsessive love for her. But the ways in which his love manifests itself 
is by making her behave like a proper wife. He wants his house organized 
and ordered; he wants food ready on time and perfectly arranged on the 
table; and her body must be constantly at his disposal. If she does not 
behave according to his decrees, she is punished physically by being beaten 
or raped. Moreover, similar to many abusive relationships in which women 
stay with their abusers, Martin often follows his punishment of Laura with 
an effusion of gifts and apologies in the form of clothes and flowers. Such 
switches in the abuser’s behavior more generally ensure that women 
continue in such relationships. Therefore, Martin’s monstrosity is just the 
obvious, extreme manifestation of patriarchal control. In fact, the Second 
Wave roots of the title, “sleeping with the enemy,” locate the man/husband 
as the enemy, the instrument of patriarchal control over women. Logically 
then, heterosexual marriage can be seen as oppressive and abusive to 
women. 



Agnisakshi. The camera also gives the view of 
the audience from the back of the stage so that 
Shubhangi is in the foreground and Suraj is in 
the background, watching her... 


Sleeping with the Enemy renders bare the ways in which patriarchy allows 
for domestic abuse and encourages it as a way to control women, but its 
politics are impacted by the same ideologies that it contests. The generic 
elements of the thriller make it a story about an anomaly—a man who has 
gone berserk and becomes a monster. Here, and in all Bollywood remakes 
of the film, there is another man to replace this abnormal man—the nice 
guy or the modern patriarch, whose characteristics are eerily similar to, 
although tamer than, the psychopath’s. At one level, all men are not seen as 
evil in these films. But at another level, in a more sinister way, patriarchal 
oppression inherent in romantic codes relating to men is still valorized. 

The domestic abuse in the thriller then runs the risk of being a mere plot 
point—an individual crime with an individual solution instead of an 
example of systemic oppression which cannot be resolved so simply as 
doling justice out to an abuser. To take this larger view would mean to 
undermine interpreting the film as a critique of patriarchy or of domestic 
abuse. In fact, the films may also validate the concerns of post-feminism 
where women are never understood as victims—instead, they always have 
the power of choice, and freedom is theirs for the taking if only they 






... Then the camera cuts to zoom in to his face, 
depicting his gaze which is directed at her. 



The metaphor of fire plays out crucially in this 
scene immediately after Shubhangi’s 
performance. Fire isn’t just a witness 
(agnisakshi) but also a test of their love/union 
(agnipareeksha). 



Hair and class: Julia Roberts at the end of 
Pretty Woman. Her hair is tamed, same as it is 
at the end of Sleeping with the Enemy, 
symbolizing both her classed body and 
patriarchal control over it. 


choose. 

Certainly, Laura has access to certain race and class privileges which 
provide the possibility of an individual solution—bringing the film closer to 
a post-feminist sensibility. Laura comes from a seemingly unspecified 
background. Her mother is in a nursing home and Laura is dependent on 
her husband for everything. However, she manages to get hold of money to 
transfer her mother to a different nursing home and to pay her mother’s 
monthly bill. Moreover, later, Laura is able to get a job at the university 
library without having to prove her identity, an unremarked-upon fact that 
very well might indicate her white privilege. Yet her privilege does not 
protect her from her husband—her body is subject to marital rape and even 
torture. She might have agency because she had enough privilege to escape 
her husband and become a survivor instead of a victim, but she still has to 
suffer first. The film shows that class and race do not protect women from 
domestic abuse. 

The genre of woman’s film/melodrama, then, incorporates thriller 
elements within it and enables the film’s critique of patriarchy as well as 
post-feminism. Critics like Helen Hanson have coined different names for 
this hybrid genre to comment on its progressive potential. Hanson calls it 
the “neo-gothic genre” for its revision of 1940s gothic films, also 
gothic/thriller/woman’s film hybrids. Tania Modleski refers to the films of 
this 1940s genre as “gaslight films,” Mary Ann Doane uses the term 
“paranoid woman’s films,” and Sabrina Barton calls it an example of 
“woman’s psychothriller.” Hanson discerns a male dynastic structure in 
Sleeping with the Enemy and argues that such a patriarchal structure 
suggests that Second Wave feminist questions about the politics of 
domestic labor and about domestic violence and sexual abuse can still have 
significant purchase in the 1990s (185). 

Modleski locates roots of this genre in gothic novels and discusses the 
woman protagonist’s paranoia, a theme that Doane then takes up. One 
characteristic that Modleski mentions—that the men/husbands in these 
films are often not murderers or lunatics—is not the case in Sleeping with 
the Enemy (53). Doane discusses the paranoia where the wife fears that her 
husband is going to kill her in films like I Spit on Your Grave, Suspicion 
(Alfred Hitchcock 1941), and Rebecca (Alfred Hitchcock 1940). The term 
‘paranoia’ used by both Modleski and Doane indicates a certain insanity in 
the woman, which is further confirmed when their suspicions are proved to 
be unbased in any facts. As Diane Weldman notes, viewers rejected the 
sloppy ending of Suspicion because despite all evidence pointing towards 
the husband, the film suggests that the wife’s suspicions were all wrong and 
a product of her imagination (33). These films then simultaneously align 
the audience with the woman as suspense and terror is created because 
they share her paranoia, but the plots indicate her slight madness because 
of the ambiguity at the basis of these fears. 

At the same time, Doane connects the classic symptom of the paranoid 
condition (of being watched) with another condition—femininity: 

“there is a sense then in which paranoia is only a 
hyperbolization of the ‘normal’ female function of exhibitionism 
and its attachment to the affect of fear” (126). 

Therefore, male violence in these films is delineated as an effect of the 
voyeuristic gaze (126). Doane finds in this paranoia the uncanniness of the 





Sleeping with the Enemy. Hair and class: Julia 
Roberts after her transformation in Iowa. 



Hair and class: Julia Roberts as a poor 
prostitute at the beginning of Pretty Woman. 



Hair and Class: Julia Roberts after her 
transformation in Iowa. 


domestic. Such a view, however, constantly questions the woman’s agency. 
Barton, in contrast, points to a strength in this genre and argues that these 
films are distinctive from most movie psychothrillers in “granting a more 
central and investigative role to the woman in jeopardy” (187). Doane also 
raises this possibility but quickly denies it. She argues that the female 
investigator is so threatening that often a male investigator is brought in 
and the female victim’s agency is sidelined, as is the case in Gaslight 
(George Cukor 1944) (135). 

Sleeping with the Enemy revises the genre by making two changes. First, 
the plot gets rid of the ambiguity—the audience knows from the beginning 
of the film that Martin is a psychopathic, obsessive person who subjects 
Laura to physical and emotional abuse, and that he is willing to commit 
murder to get her back. This setup establishes the script’s greater relation 
to the woman’s film than the “paranoid films genre” because the husband 
is already proven to be a monster. As a result, Laura never seems 
delusional. On the contrary, the narrative centers her point of view as 
authentic and true. Secondly, not only does the film refuse to provide a 
male investigator but by confirming Laura’s suspicions about her husband, 
it adds to her credibility as a female investigator and therefore invests her 
character with agency. Therefore, when Laura sees the organized 
cupboards, her fear is not just a product of mere paranoia, it’s a result of 
seeing clues and evidence. Her paranoia then is necessary for her safety 
and survival. Finally, violence remains hidden in the domestic space, which 
is often why in Doane’s formulations the paranoia seems to be a product of 
psychic fears about marriage and the husband. But Sleeping with the 
Enemy and its remakes literalize that violence and therefore articulate the 
roots of that paranoia by rendering that abuse visible. Thus, despite 
director Ruben’s intentions to make a thriller, his borrowing and updating 
of the “paranoid films genre” and the film’s critical reception point to its 
feminist potential as a woman’s film. 

Seen as a woman’s film, Sleeping with the Enemy opens up different 
interpretive positions for analysis. It indicates something rotten in the 
ideology of heterosexual romance itself, much celebrated by Hollywood. 
Scholars have analyzed Ruben’s film as a woman’s film in various ways: It 
represents the dark side of a romantic comedy, is in line with other films 
that display anxiety regarding aging empowered women, and reveals the 
connection between women’s oppression and heteropatriarchy. These 
approaches therefore indicate the film’s subversive potential as not just a 
feminine (as opposed to the masculine associations of the thriller genre) 
but also a feminist text. 


Jane Caputi’s article, “Sleeping with the Enemy as Pretty Woman, Part II,” 
draws attention to the similarities between two films that extend beyond 
the intertextuality of Julia Roberts’s star text. Seeing the two films as 
representing one relationship, Caputi argues that the relationship between 
the couple indicates that the same qualities that are described as desirable 
and romantic, like possessiveness or jealousy, constitute its opposite and 
form the basis of abuse (4). Coincidentally, even visually, the two films 






have mise-en-scene that seems mirrored. Caputi draws attention to 
similarities between Edward (Richard Gere, Pretty Woman ) and Martin, 
and to the empty rich mansion which functions as a prison. But even Julia 
Roberts’s representation in the two films serves as a commentary on female 
sexuality and patriarchy. Vivian’s (Julia Roberts) transformation in Pretty 
Woman requires clothes that are more restrictive and her hair is tamed, a 
look that she sports in Martin’s mansion in Sleeping with the Enemy. The 
change in her hair signifies her class-marked uncontainable working body 
finally brought under control through marriage. Hair, the riotous curls, 
becomes a marker of her freedom, her sexual freedom, which she had more 
control over as a prostitute than as a wife. Similarly, Julia Roberts’s hair at 
the end of Sleeping with the Enemy resembles that at the beginning of 
Pretty Woman. 

Elaine Roth discerns in the film’s representation of the mother a backlash 
to Second Wave feminism. Talking about Sleeping with the Enemy along 
with several other “momophobic” films, she argues that these films render 
powerful women as enfeebled and disabled. Yet, she claims, the presence of 
the maternal is also empowering for the daughter: 

“This figure of the incapacitated mother...delivers a warning of 
the dangers of patriarchy to adult daughters, since the utterly 
marginalized mother represents the teleology of patriarchy for 
women. Such a compromised figure tacitly encourages the 
daughter to reject a model of womanhood complicit with 
dominant ideology and prompts the daughter to escape the 
replication of her mother’s cultural position” (194). 

At the same time, the mother’s vulnerability contributes to Laura’s 
vulnerability (he finds her by gaining access to the mother) and the film 
advances two imperatives through the mother-daughter relationship and 
their location within patriarchy—heterosexuality and female 
defenselessness (Roth 196). Therefore, not only does the film present the 
contradictory negotiation with patriarchy that these women are enmeshed 
in, it also makes explicit the connection between heteropatriarchy and 
female oppression. 
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The Bollywood remakes — 
victimhood vs. empowerment, and 
women who don’t seek vengeance 

The Hindi remakes of Sleeping with the Enemy also invoke the figure of the 
mother, often valorized in male-centered Hindi films, and resignify motherhood as 
a mother-daughter bond. [8] But for the most part, they translate the Hollywood 
film into conventions closer to a feminist Bollywood genre: avenging women films. 
In fact, with its combination of thriller elements and theme of physical and sexual 
abuse, Sleeping with the Enemy is a diluted version of a rape-revenge film. The 
paradox at the heart of rape-revenge films as well as Bollywood’s avenging women 
films is then operative in its remakes as well. The representation of the brutalized 
female body brings these films close to exploitation films that profit off of the 
fetishistic and sadistic violence. At the same time, the same scenes represent the 
reality of abuse, which is a necessary plot motivation for the protagonist’s 
transformation from victimhood to empowerment. 

Gopalan analyzes a body of Hindi rape-revenge films in the late 1980s which have 
variously been critiqued 

• as films that portray women as “hardened, cynical, vengeful, creatures” (M. 
Rahman); or 

• as films where the actresses find “dominant and powerful women [that] are a 
welcome break from stereotypical roles as submissive and dutiful mothers 
and wives” (N. Chandra); or even 

• as being “hostile to female sexuality” (Maithili Rao); and 

• as “passing themselves off as nothing more than victimization masquerading 
as female power” (qtd. in Gopalan 43). 

Discerning a structure of repetition and intertextual relay between these films, 
Gopalan argues that they reveal the workings of a genre that she names the 
“avenging women films” (44). While she admits to the contradiction that the films 
represent female victims as vigilantes, her preference of the adjective, “avenging” 
points to the positive connotation of strength and the feminist potential of these 
characters. 

What these films have in common are the following features: 

• the female protagonist who is always a working woman with a strong 
presence on the screen; 

• absence of strong paternal figures; 

• family settings which appear as happy and normal; 

• rape of the protagonist; 

• plea to the State for justice; and 

• the State’s inability to convict the rapist (Gopalan 44). 


This injustice allows for the female victim to carry out her own revenge and 
become an avenging woman. Therefore, films like Pratighaat (Retribution , 1987), 
Kaali Ganga C Black Ganges, 1990), Sherni C Lioness , 1988), and ZakhmiAurat 
(Wounded Woman, 1988) among others present these female victim-vigilantes 
who suffer and inflict violence and brutality. 
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The Avenging Woman films: Pratighaat 
(Retribution, 1987), Kaali Ganga (Black 
Ganges, 1990), Sherni (Lioness, 1988), and 
Zakhmi Aurat (Wounded Woman, 1988). The 
posters make explicit the theme of violent 
vengeance. 


Jyotika Virdi puts these films in line with changes in Hindi cinema’s depictions of 
femininity in the 1970s and 1980s and discerns in them a response to social 
attitudes about women. The idealized fallen women victims of early 1970s films 
(like Sharmila Tagore in Aradhana/Prayer), she argues, gave way in the latter half 
of the decade to tomboyish female heroines (Jaya Bhaduri in Guddi and Hema 
Malini in Sholay / Embers) that lacked feminine grace (151). While these women 
too would revert to proper feminine roles within the plot after getting married, 
their rebellion anticipates the 1980s female avenger films (Virdi 152). This shift 
from maternal melodramas to films resembling Hollywood’s rape-revenge films is 
both a result of the increasing violence in Hindi cinema as well as a response to the 
protests launched by several women’s groups in India against injustices being 
perpetrated on women. 

While the genre picks up steam in the latter half of the 1980s, InsafKa Tarazu 
C Scales of Justice, 1980) was the first experiment and a response to the grassroots 
women’s movement, especially to the Mathura rape case that outraged women 
across the nation. [9] In the film, Bharati (Zeenat Aman), winner of beauty contests 
and a career woman, is repeatedly raped by a rich admirer, Ramesh (Raj Babbar). 
The film stages the inadequacy of the state and anti-rape laws in providing justice 
to her. Her profession as a model is used to indicate her lack of sexual morality and 
therefore to prove that it wasn’t rape. Moreover, the film shows how the victim 
suffers another rape not just by the legal system but also by society. She is fired 
because her association with the company’s products will result in losses. It isn’t 
until her sister, a stenographer, gets raped by the same man a few years later that 
she takes a gun and shoots him, and then chooses to defend herself in court. Her 
defense is a severe critique of the misogynist judicial system. This film is still tame 
in comparison to later films like Zakhmi Aurat, which presents the gang rape of a 
policewoman Kiran Dutt with an equally violent castrating revenge scene later. 



Zakhmi Aurat gang-rape of the policewoman ... 















The revenge then balances out the scopophilic victimization of the raped woman 
even though, until the revenge happens, rape functions as little more than a 
substitute for “eroticized violent sex” (Gopalan 51). Gopalan borrows Carol Clover’s 
critique of the voyeuristic and sado-masochistic pleasures of Hollywood rape- 
revenge and slasher films, which are largely based in the representation of the 
abuse of the female body. Gopalan’s suspicion of these films can be extended to 
Sleeping with the Enemy as well as its remakes where the sadism and abuse of the 
woman is seen as part of the thrill. The paradox of victimhood and empowerment 
lies at the heart of films dealing with such women-centered stories about abuse 
and rape. There’s a teleology in place where these women have to be victimized for 
them to be able to eventually escape and then become empowered. In each film, 
there are significant changes in the women that almost indicate the death of the 
victim and the birth of the empowered woman, signaled by change in names, 
identities, clothes, and actions. Laura becomes Sara, she plans her escape, rebuilds 
her life, and pulls the trigger to kill Martin at the end of the film. In Agnisakshi, 
Madhu becomes Shubhangi, pursues a career in dancing, and actively participates 
in trying to get Vishwanath behind bars. Both women, however, struggle with their 
own fears when faced with these men again, and they lack the violent retribution of 
the rape-revenge films or the avenging women films. Secondly, the representation 
of victimhood in these cases continues to be problematic for the sadism and 
scopophilia in which the films indulge. 


Sleeping with the Enemy. Martin’s 
monstrosity and abuse of Laura. 




The first half of Sleeping with the Enemy presents the guilty pleasures of 
masochism and sadism in watching abuse and rape. The frail Laura is routinely 
thrown around, beaten, and intimidated. The huge mansion where whiteness and 
glass dominates, the only splash of color is offered by the dress that Martin makes 










her wear or the flowers he gets her as apology for abusing her or her blood. In one 
scene, where Martin hits her sending her body across the room, the camera 
withdraws back so that her smallness is made highly visible; her tiny crumpled 
body occupies the only space in the vast emptiness. Then, the camera zooms in to 
display her fear, her anguish, and the blood on her mouth. Every time the camera 
shows a close up of her face, it is either to reveal her pain when Martin is not 
watching or her immediate reorganizing of her face into a semblance of a smile if 
he is watching her. Unlike the rape-revenge films, Sleeping with the Enemy shows 
marital coercion and forced sex as a part of violent patriarchal power. Laura has to 
suffer through the marital rape and still smile at the end of it. Again, the camera 
zooms in on her face, which reveals her pain but also her resignation to the 
brutalization of her body. Sleeping with the Enemy therefore does both. It stages 
the violence inflicted on the female body and even fetishizes the body parts for 
sado-masochistic pleasures. And by focusing on Laura’s face to convey her 
interiority as a subject, the film also allows for sympathetic identification. 

Each Bollywood remake presents sexual threat to organize these pleasures. In 
Yaraana, Raj Babbar (the same actor who played the rapist in InsafKa Tarazu ) 
tries to buy Lalita by paying her uncle money. There isn’t even a suggestion that he 
might love her. He watches with desire as she performs a dance number (which 
functions extra-diegetically as an item number). This scene also presents the 
ordering of gaze as he watches her while she performs on stage unaware of his 
gaze. Then he transgresses the voyeuristic barrier to get on the stage, put a 
necklace around her neck, and caress her neck, thus making explicit not just his 
desire but also his power. Lalita runs away and later refuses his offer of marriage 
because she knows that he is only interested in her body. This refusal results in his 
kidnapping and imprisoning her in his home. All of his attempts are aimed at 
forcing her to agree to have sex with him, not that he wants her as a consenting 
adult but as an obedient partner. The attempt at forcing her to marry him reveals 
his intentions instead of functioning as an example of love. 



Yaraana. Lalita’s performance where she is 
the object of JB's gaze. 


The camera alternates from point-of-view 
shots aligned with JB to give multiple reverse 
close-up shots of his face and eyes. 



These reverse shots zoom in closer to his 
face and make obvious his fetishizing 
animalistic gaze. 


JB crosses over to the stage and puts the 
necklace on a visibly uncomfortable Lalita 
onstage. 










JB kidnaps Lalita with the help of her uncle. ... and then an immediate cut to a bird in a 

The shot from behind the railing ... cage serve as expressions of her imprisoned 

status. 


In Daraar, Vikram wants sexual control over Priya. He is capable of committing 
murder in order to ensure that Priya’s body remains his. He beats her up when the 
neighbor mentions that he saw her on the porch of the house and says: 

“agar kisi ne tere roop ka charcha kiya to main tere chehrepe tezaab 

daaldunga/ 

if someone ever mentions your beauty, I will throw acid in your face.” 

Agnisakshi translates and expands the rape scene from Sleeping with the Enemy. 
The rape in this case makes obvious Vishwanath’s sadism and perversion. The 
scene starts with Vishwanath putting balm on her bruised legs while he explains 
why he beat her with a belt. His calm tone is chilling because even though it sounds 
like an apology, it functions as a warning to Shubhangi. But as he looks at and 
touches her bruises, he begins to get aroused. The camera follows his hands as he 
lifts her sari to reveal her legs with more bruises on them, even as she tries to cover 
them. And then, despite her protests, he forces himself on her. The camera 
fetishistically goes from her bruised legs to her face and then back to her legs while 
he rapes her. What makes this scene scarier than the one in Sleeping with the 
Enemy is that it is presented through Vishwanath’s flashbacks and voice-over so 
the audience is clearly positioned with his perspective. 



Daraar. Vikram abuses Priya. 


The bruises Vikram inflicts on Priya when he 
realizes that she has talked to the doctor. 



Agnisakshi. Vishwanaath makes Suraj watch On Shubhangi’s birthday, a crazed 
the video of his wedding ceremony. Vishwanath watches home movies ... 










































... that he recorded of her birthday when she 
was living with him. 


The camera turns around to give audiences 
a view of Vishwanath’s reaction as he 
watches these home videos. He smiles and 
laughs to himself, remembering with 
fondness the scenes of his sadism. 



Vishwanath beats Shubhangi’s legs with a Later, he apologizes and puts balm on her 
belt when he finds her practicing her dance legs, 
at home. 



But then forces himself on her. 


At the same time though, through a clever trick, these scenes make explicit 
audience identification with the camera and therefore their participation in the 
scopophilic and sadist pleasures. Since the scenes of Shubhangi’s abuse are 
presented through Vishwanath’s flashbacks, viewers get access to these scenes by 
identifying with Vishwanath, whose flashbacks are sparked by watching the video 
of his wedding and life with Shubhangi. So audiences are not only aligned with him 
visually by occupying his point of view, but are also implicated with him because 
they, like him, are watching a screen. His fiddling with the remote and his gaze 
directed at the TV forces the illogical connection between his flashback scenes and 
his TV-screen, as if those scenes are getting replayed on that screen instead of in 
his memory. This camera trick ends up implicating the audience watching it on 
their screen and draws attention to the voyeurism inherent in watching this 
material on their theater/TV screen. As if this wasn’t enough, after the audiences 
view the atrocities inflicted on Shubhangi through his flashback and his sadistic 
behavior towards other people, the camera disconcertingly turns around and gives 
the reverse shot of him (and by implication of the audience) as he smiles 
nostalgically at these scenes/memories, thus evoking horror at the pleasure of 
gazing at a violated female body. 

Perhaps the swiveling of the camera back at the audience to reveal Vishwanath 
ruptures their immersion and identification with the camera to open up a 
potentially critical viewing position, one that may not undo the voyeurism but 
produces guilt even in those viewers who are simultaneously complicit with the 
camera as well as sympathetic towards Shubhangi. However, by giving narrative 
and visual control to Vishwanath (as opposed to the abused wife, as is the case in 
Sleeping with the Enemy and Daraar ), the film denies any subjectivity to 
Shubhangi in these scenes. The revelation of the pure evil in Vishwanath also goes 
along with the star text of Nana Patekar known for his villainous roles, and one of 




the primary attractions of the film. 


The politics of these films remains so deeply enmeshed in the economics of 
commodification and profit that these scenes of abuse make one question if the 
films package punishment of women and sell it as a commodity. The domestic 
abuse plot, in that case, becomes nothing more than a titillating plot point in the 
thriller. It is imperative therefore to ask the question about commodification of 
even the resistant themes, especially given that Hollywood and Bollywood are 
culture industries. Moreover, David Dhawan ( Yaraana ) and Abbas-Mastaan 
C Daraar ) are notorious in the film industry for producing unacknowledged 
remakes that lack originality and depth. Are these films then just new kinds of 
thrillers that filmmakers are introducing to attract more audiences? Can we just 
write off the content because the films are remakes? In fact, can the proliferation of 
remakes on the same theme be explained away completely as a matter of profits? 
Given that genres and remakes are financial products, the appeal of the films is 
tied up with economics. Remakes (and even genres) are financially conservative 
because they build on repetition of themes that already enjoy popularity. The 
remake adds in differences with newer elements to bring novelty. The repetition of 
the domestic abuse plot is a constant in all four remakes, thus indicating how 
filmmakers understand what might appeal to Bollywood audiences. Therefore, I 
next deliberate on the production of so many remakes of the same film before I 
return to the concern of whether these films are just commodification of women’s 
issues or if they have more political potential. 

Go to page 4 
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From remake to the domestic abuse cycle 



The idealized fallen women victims of early 
1970s films (like Sharmila Tagore in 
AradhanalPrayer) gave way in the latter half of 
the decade to tomboyish female heroines (Jaya 
Bhaduri in Guddi and Hema Malini in 
SholaylEmbers). 


The recycling of certain themes and myths, while a characteristic of genre 
films, is also a characteristic of much popular Hindi cinema. Early Hindi 
cinematic genres like the mythological were just cinematic renderings of 
sacred myths and stories, and pleasures of watching were pleasures of 
recognition and difference, as well as pleasures of rituals. [10] As I 
mentioned in the previous section, the remakes of Sleeping with the 
Enemy are constitutive of alternate generic universes than those dictated 
by the industry. They share certain characteristics with the avenging 
woman genre but are also distinct from this genre. Together these films 
constitute a sub-generic film cycle of the avenging women films: the 
domestic abuse cycle. 

While the avenging women genre focused more on the public rather than 
the domestic humiliation and rape of a woman who then takes revenge and 
kills (and even castrates the rapists), this cycle of domestic abuse films 
focuses on the domestic space, the battery of the wife, her struggles and 
escape, and her subsequent release through the death of the 
perpetrator/husband. These films not only show the underbelly of 
patriarchy that is much celebrated by the Bollywood family films, they also 
provide solutions enacted by women who have moved from a position of 
victimhood to empowerment. Unlike the avenging women films, the final 
act of revenge is not always allowed to these women, and this denial might 
be a result of the changes in the industrial products as responses to 
changing ideologies regarding gender. Still, the repetition and reiteration 
of domestic abuse in the remakes points to the impact of these films taken 
together as a domestic abuse cycle. I contend that the remakes’ paradoxical 
cultural and feminist politics need to be understood within the context of 
the films as constituting a film cycle. 


All four remakes constantly throw up contradictory impulses for 
articulating a feminist potential or for using the alternate femininities as 
fresh blood to bring in excitement and thrill. But taken together these films 
reveal yet another political and industrial aspect. While they borrow from 
Sleeping with the Enemy as well as the avenging women film genre, these 
remakes blur the boundaries between categories such as remakes and 
genres and arguably constitute a film cycle within the avenging woman 
genre. What Steve Neale calls “systemization” or Rick Altman calls 
“Producer’s Game” is a set of steps that genre films follow in reusing 
successful, marketable elements. Certain features are repeated and newer 
ones introduced based on audience response, providing enough difference 
to appeal to viewers. Cross-cultural remakes are similar except that instead 
of picking any successful film, producers, directors, and scriptwriters select 
a source film based on its adaptability to existing national genres and on 
how they understand their audience’s desires. The remakes of Sleeping 
with the Enemy interestingly don’t just borrow from the Hollywood film 
but also but also adapt and introduce changes that are very similar. For 
example, in all the Hindi versions the woman’s new partner/fiancee takes 










Jaya Bachchan as the naughty school girl in 
Guddi. 


part in the extended fight against the abusive partner. Each film is thus 
formulaic, which puts the remakes closer to our understanding of a genre 
where the process of replicating the successful formula continues over a 
number of films. Then again, four films are not enough to constitute a 
genre. Furthermore, they might share characteristics with the avenging 
women films, but crucial differences set these films apart as a small group 
of films with clearly identifiable shared characteristics similar to film 
cycles. 

Certain factors distinguish a film cycle from a genre—it is 

“a distinctive and more focused category. A series of genre 
films...[which are] linked by a dominant trend in their use of 
the genre’s conventions” (Leger Grindon 44). 



Basanti in Sholay, the tonga waali (horse 
carriage driver). 


The films in the cycle are made within “a specific and limited time-span” 
(Steve Neale 9), after which they need to be updated or altered in order to 
survive (Amanda Klein 4). This is because they are responses to current 
events and immediate social issues, which Klein claims are attempts to 
capitalize on current fads and success of other films in the cycle (6). 
Sleeping with the Enemy then provides the master plot, a term used by 
Grindon to identify the main characteristics of the genre/cycle, and the 
Hindi versions are emulations of that master plot. While Yaraana, 
Agnisakshi, and Daraar did well at the box office, Koi Mere Dil Se Poochhe 
was a major flop and signaled the unviability of the cycle in the next decade 
when the context of women’s movements is absent and the corporatization 
of the industry in 1998 impacts the genres that were being produced. [11] 
The combination of the domestic abuse plot along with the representation 
of sexual and other violence perpetrated on the female body perhaps brings 
this cycle a little close to the exploitation film. But also the urgency of 
women’s issues that get articulated boosts the cycle’s the appeal. 


The films depart enough from the genre of avenging films to serve as a 
subset of or experimentation within it. Perhaps, given the comparative 
short life of the genre, even the avenging woman genre is closer to a cycle. 
The domestic abuse cycle, then, could be seen as one of the ways in which 
the avenging woman film changes and adapts. The characteristics that do 
distinguish the domestic abuse cycle as clearly separate from the avenging 
women films certainly result from different social and political contexts: 
There were changes in the industry in the 1990s including the influence of 
conservative Hindu hegemonic ideologies and the rise in number of 
remakes. And on the other hand, women’s movements in the late 1980s 
had been vociferous about the rights of married women. These industrial, 





Insafka Tarazu (Scales of Justice, 1980). The 
image and film title reinforce the critique of the 
legal system that this film made. 


Family films, diaspora films of the 1990s: 



ideological, and political impulses came together to shape filmmakers’ 
understandings of audience tastes. Moreover, because in Indian politics the 
fundamentalist Hindutva wave harnessed feminist work for fundamentalist 
purposes and worked to stamp down the feminist impulses in Hindi 
cinema, the avenging woman protagonist was replaced with the ideal wife 
in mainstream films. As a result, not only do the female protagonists seem 
un-vengeful, men occupy a more central role in the remakes than they do 
in Sleeping with the Enemy. Ultimately, the conservative turn in the film 
industry is also responsible for the short span of the domestic abuse cycle. 
[ 12 ] 

The 1990s experienced a conservative turn because of the rise of Hindu 
fundamentalism in India. It is evident in the generalized Hindu hegemony 
in the popular films of that decade (particularly in Agnisakshi, produced by 
Binda Thackeray). Hence, the production of family films with their 
celebration of the extended family and updated but conservative gender 
roles. HumAapke Hain Kaun/ Who Am I To You (Sooraj Barjatya 1994) is 
often lauded as the beginning of these family films that celebrate family 
values and ideal femininity. In the film, Nisha falls in love with her sister’s 
brother-in-law, Prem but is willing to sacrifice that in order to take care of 
her dead sister’s child by marrying her husband. By a happy turn of events, 
Nisha is stopped from making this sacrifice but her role as a protagonist is 
secured through her ideal femininity. In Kuch Kuch Hota Hai/ Some Thing 
Happens (Karan Johar 1998), another blockbuster that dealt with the 
anxiety about westernization of Indian diaspora, Rahul is friends with the 
tomboyish Anjali who is in love with him. He falls in love with the London- 
born Indian girl Tina, but significantly only after she proves her Indiannes 
by devoutly singing the religious hymn, "Om Jai Jagdeesh Hare." Tina dies 
and years later Rahul meets Anjali and falls in love with her, but this 
happens after Anjali has transformed from a tomboyish carefree person to 
a shy saree-wearing woman. Films like Pard.es/ Foreign Land (Subhash 
Ghai 1997), Kabhi Khushi Kabhi Gham/ Sometimes Happiness, Sometimes 
Sorrow (Karan Johar 2001) and many others repeatedly follow this pattern 
of submissive woman respectful of patriarchal structures as the marker of 
ideal Indian femininity, particularly in films dealing with the diaspora. 

The remakes of Sleeping with the Enemy are inflected by this more 
conservative cultural climate as well and are therefore less aggressive in 
their resolutions. The women avengers of the 1980s films often came close 
to goddess Kaali, much in keeping with the drive of 1980s feminists to find 
strong female figures from Indian myths. In contrast, the women in the 
domestic abuse cycle are more like goddess Sita, known for being the ideal 
wife and for being tested for her purity in popular imagination. Lalita, in 
the earliest remake Yaraana, is the only female protagonist who tries to 
kill her husband by stabbing him but he still grabs hold of her and tries to 
stab her with the same dagger she used on him. Then Raj has to come and 
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rescue her. The figure of the avenging woman is tantalizingly displayed for 
us here but rendered incomplete. Therefore, even though these films seem 
to be a subset of the avenging genre films of the 1980s, the women are not 
allowed the same options of violent retribution and vigilante justice. 
Instead, the films reveal the negotiation between the aggressive femininity 
of the avenging women films and the new conservative femininity being 
introduced. 

At the same time, though, these films are responding to a different factor, 
one expressed by the women’s movements, and this difference is partly 
responsible for the absence of the revenge plot. While the 1990s saw a 
proliferation of the NRI (Non-resident Indian) film or the Bollywood 
family film, which imagined happy, modernized, yet still patriarchal 
families, these films showed the flip side of marriage for women and 
enjoyed market appeal because of the cultural relevance of the subject 
matter. What would soon become the global consumer product of the 
Bollywood family films, the Hindu wedding, is turned on its head in these 
films. All the films in this cycle, but particularly Agnisakshi because it 
refers to the Hindu wedding, are anti-romantic critiques of the institution. 
The avenging women films focused more on the representation of critique 
of the legal system and demanding justice for public gang rapes of women 
that were on the rise in the early 1980s. The domestic abuse cycle responds 
to the concerns regarding married women by asking the state’s 
intervention to ensure their safety. In documenting this kind of marital 
abuse, Radha Kumar lists multiple cases of women who were asking for 
justice for dowry abuse, as is the case of Shahjehan Begum and Satyarani 
Chhada whose daughters were killed for dowry (157-58). Their families did 
not provide enough money, so the women were beaten up and eventually 
killed. Two films in the cycle make obvious the association between money, 
marriage, and domestic abuse though the connection exists implicitly in 
other films too: JB tries to purchase Lalita by paying her uncle some 
money, and Shubhangi agrees to marry Vishwanath to save her father from 
bankruptcy. Dowry abuse was not the only concern articulated by women’s 
movement protesters. They were also demanding for rights of maintenance 
for married women—asking that the husbands be forced to pay for 
financial support of the wife and the children. Many women have been 
abused or abandoned without money and men have been able to hide 
behind religious personal laws; thus, women’s groups were protesting 
against this and asking the state to intervene. These concerns are particular 
to the wife and her physical and mental well-being in her family (Kumar 
164-68). The women in each of the remakes are stay-at-home wives who 
become earning women only after they escape an abusive marriage. Their 
new marriages ensure the safe and equal space that the women’s 
movement was asking for, and every single film in the cycle presents a new 
kind of husband as the ideal even if he still continues to be the patriarch. 


The film cycle then is placed very much at the nexus of what Grindon calls 
the ritual and ideological approaches, where the ritualistic approach 
“emphasizes the experience of confronting the conflicts and successfully 
bringing them to a resolution as a means of allaying social anxiety” and the 
ideological approach 





“finds in the designs of the film industry, or other powerful 
social agents, an attempt to subdue the audience by distorting 
the nature and causes of prevailing social conflicts and 
deceiving or seducing the audience into believing in a simplistic 
and ineffective resolution” (48). 



Yaraana. Lalita trying to kill JB by stabbing him 
with a knife she has hidden in her saree. 



After JB falls down because she stabbed him, 
she hysterically laughs (perhaps the release of 
all her fear and paranoia). 


Clearly, the films ambivalently encourage both approaches. The subject 
matter’s real potential, however lies in the newness of the myth and ritual 
and its connection with supporting political events. The remakes together 
construct a cycle of domestic abuse films. Precisely because of the cultural 
immediacy and the short life of the cycle, the social conflict it brings to 
light reverberates beyond the film and overrides the ideological 
resolutions. The ending that re-establishes the heteronormative couple 
becomes trite convention, a false ending, and the domestic abuse and the 
female protagonist’s journey become the main plot of the film. 

To conclude, I want to come back to the question of transnational feminist 
critique. This cycle contests post-feminist claims of feminism as passe by 
showing the reality of domestic abuse that cuts across class, race, and 
nations. Ultimately, even though the films are implicated within political 
and conservative ideologies, together they undo the neo-colonial binaries 
of first and third world in which the third world is the site of domestic 
abuse, dowry deaths, and gang rapes. And while individually all these films 
fall somewhat short of presenting domestic abuse as a pervasive problem, 
when understood as a cycle, they draw attention to multiple individual 
cases and multiple monster husbands, thereby revealing domestic abuse to 
be a systemic problem connected with the treatment of women in 
patriarchy and within the institution of marriage. The cycle also draws 
attention to concerns about forced sex as marital rape (far more common 
than rapes by strangers) and about rape as one aspect of an expression of 
male power along with battery and abuse. Even though the women may not 
have been allowed vengeance, the cycle refuses to participate in the 
normalization or naturalization of domestic abuse. Instead, it underlines 
the far more tame but more practical and empowering message that 
leaving (and divorce) is an option. Finally, looking at these films as a cycle 
also reveals the connections between industrial priorities and urgent 
cultural concerns because the cycle is responding to the demands 
articulated by the grassroots women’s movements. 


Go to Notes page 
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Notes 


1. The genre of rape-revenge films became popular in the 1970s. Ingrid 
Bergman’s The Virgin Spring is a story of a girl who is raped and killed by two 
men. The girl’s father kills these men in vengeance. I Spit on Your Grave is 
discussed by many scholars including Clover and Alexandra Heller-Nicholas 
where rape is followed by rehabilitation of the female victim-hero who then 
takes revenge, f return to page ll 

2. The avenging women films were influenced by the rape-revenge films as 
well, especially in the representation of violence and brutalization of the 
woman as well as her vengeance. Like many of the Hollywood films of this 
genre, the justification for the revenge is often provided through the critique 
of the legal and social system that deny the woman any justice. As a result, she 
has to take matters in her own hands. In India, as I discuss later, the public 
uproar over the public gang-rape of a woman and the failure of the legal 
system to punish the perpetrators added another layer to the reception of 
these films. 

3. In fact, recently Sony Pictures sued the producers of Partner (David 
Dhawan 2007) for making an unacknowledged remake of Hitch (Andy 
Tennant 2005). 

4. Baazigar remakes the plot of A Kiss Before Dying and borrows from both 
film versions (1956 version directed by Gerd Oswald) and 1991 version 
(directed by James Dearden). These films were adapted from the novel, A Kiss 
Before Dying, by Ira Levin. Akele Hum Akele Turn remakes Kramer vs. 
Kramer (Robert Benton 1979). Jism borrows from Double Indemnity (Billy 
Wilder 1944) and Body Heat (Lawrence Kasdan 1981). 

5. Self-proclaimed feminist website Jezebel used this headline (“India has a 
gang-rape problem”) on 19 Dec, 2012 to cover the story of the gang-rape and 
murder of a medical student on a New Delhi bus. The twenty-three years old 
student narrated the events when she gained consciousness in the hospital; 
she succumbed to her injuries later (Shubhomoy Sikdar). She got on a private 
bus with a male friend at night. There were six other people in the bus, all 
men including the driver, who first got into a scuffle and hit her friend, who 
fell unconscious. She was then brutally raped and tortured. After half an hour, 
the two of them were thrown off the bus. These kinds of headlines do not take 
into account the uproar and protests happening in India in response to the 
rape to demand justice for the woman and to make the city safer for women. 
BBC, Indian Express, and other credible Indian and international news 
agencies did report the reaction in the Indian Parliament and on Delhi streets, 





but these kinds of approaches that othered ‘India’ held sway over a lot of 
Western media. Such a viewpoint also betrays the understanding of rapes in 
the US (like the Steubenville rape case) as individual crimes as opposed to 
horrific rapes (and honor killings, dowry deaths, etc.) as inherent to the non- 
West. 

6. The item number is a sexualized dance performance in Bollywood, known 
for its hot and steamy scenes, often presenting the spectacle of the female 
body, and having little or nothing to do with the rest of the diegesis. 

7. The poster also intertextually invokes a similar polarity between Jackie 
Shroff and Nana Patekar in the award-winning superhit film Parinda (Vidhu 
Vinod Chopra, 1989). 

8. Given the centrality of mothers in Hindi cinema, the importance of the 
mother-daughter relationship in these films is crucial in the ways in which 
these remakes present an alternative. These mothers are unlike the mothers 
in previous Hindi films like Mother India (Mehboob Khan, 1957) or 
Deewar/The Wall (Yash Chopra, 1975). Mother India is often shown to 
represent the ultimate example of motherhood and sacrifice in Radha, who 
kills her son, the one who had turned bandit and kidnapped a village girl, to 
protect the village. The importance of Ma (mother) again resurfaced in the 
1970s and 1980s angry young men films. Talking about the mother as a firm 
fixture in the melodramatic universe of these films, Rosie Thomas argues that 

“the mother is a fount of nurturing beneficence and a vulnerable 
innocent, a protector of her boy child and in need of protection by 
him (she often appears slightly crippled or blind)...Mother is 
invariably depicted praying in the home or in temples, advocating 
humility and nonviolence, preferring folk wisdoms and accepting 
her fate as the will of God” (167). 

The violent women films then have similar familial worlds where fathers are 
absent and mothers are the affective centers for the protagonists. Except for 
Koi Mere Dil Se Poochhe, these mothers/motherlike-figures are also blind and 
provide moral support to their daughters in pursuing a future. They refuse to 
let their daughters accept their fate, but because of their disability, they are 
also in need of protection and make their daughters vulnerable to their 
abusive partners. Instead of the gender divide of the violent men films, where 
the mothers remain the ideals of sacrifice and the men become actors in their 
own lives, here the mothers support a different ideal of femininity, where 
their daughters are encouraged to leave their abusive relationships and 
pursue new lives. Just as the absence of fathers is required in the angry young 
men films for the achievement of masculinity, here their absence is required 
for the development of the victim into an empowered mobile woman. 

9. Radha Kumar in History of Doing details the public rape of a girl by 
policemen in 1972 that resulted in women’s groups demanding justice and 
better laws. Both Virdi and Gopalan connect women’s outrage over the 
Mathura rape case with the depiction of rape and revenge in Insaafka 
Taraazu. 



io. One of the older themes infused in the remakes to garner sympathy for the 
female protagonist is the woman’s chastity and marital fidelity even if her 
husband is abusive. Even for Lalita, forced to marry JB, it is important that 
the wedding ceremony never gets completed ensuring that he is not her 
husband. She fakes fainting midway through the phere, the necessary seven 
rounds around fire that the bride and groom complete. Agnisakshi invokes 
this ceremony by its very name: “with fire as witness.” While the film raises 
the question of her leaving an abusive husband and allows her to imagine 
remarriage, Shubhangi believes Vishwanath is dead. In Daraar, Priya escapes 
and knows that her husband is still alive. But at the end, even she tries to save 
him from death, ironically immediately after he tries to kill her. Further, these 
films are anchored in the melodramatic mode, which maps good and evil on 
the two polarized male love interests and resolves the conflict by weeding out 
evil without sacrificing the woman’s ideal qualities. 

n. There were singular attempts like Jag Mundhra’s British docudrama 
Provoked (2006) which deals with the abuse of a diasporic Indian wife who 
ends up killing her husband and is then jailed for it. Mundhra’s film is a 
British production and adheres to real life events and thus does not 
participate in the genre. But largely, commercial films dealing explicitly with 
domestic abuse don’t reappear. 

12. Koi Mere Dil Se Poochhe (2002) is a failed attempt to resuscitate the cycle, 
unsuccessful because the industrial conventions as well as the cultural factors 
had changed. In the film, the mother’s (Mansi Devi’s) sacrifice of her son’s life 
as well as her own functions as a poor caricature of a similar theme in Mother 
India. Without any accompanying furor over women’s concerns, the film 
exaggerates the son Dushyant’s evil so as to have more impact. Mixed in is 
another outdated Bollywood convention of representing Western things as 
evil. Dushyant’s friends who try to gang-rape Esha are all foreigners and, 
through association, indicators of his perverse nature. In trying to adhere to a 
formula that is not viable anymore, the film functions as little more than the 
swan song of the cycle. 
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Kenneth Anger’s Scorpio Rising (1964) was 
exemplary of the U.S. avant-garde as a 
“manifestly gay cinema.” 


New Queer Cinema 


review by Roxanne Samer 

B. Ruby Rich, New Queer Cinema: The Director’s Cut (Durham NC: 

Duke University Press, 2013), 360 pp., $24.95. 

In her March 24,1992 essay for The Village Voice, “A Queer Sensation,” film critic 
B. Ruby Rich declared the emergence of a new queer cinema that was 
independently produced, energetic, and attentive to the issues most relevant to the 
lives of contemporary gay men and lesbians. Rich claimed that it sported an ironic 
social constructivist style, which could be described as “Homo Porno,” and argued 
that, most importantly, its films were “full of pleasure.” Tracking their global 
emergence across three 1991-1992 film festivals, Rich charged her readers, 
“They’re here, they’re queer, get hip to them.” And they did. 



B. Ruby Rich’s “New Queer Cinema” layout in Sight & Sound (1992) 

The September 1992 issue of Sight and Sound republished her manifesto, this time 
with the title “New Queer Cinema,” alongside a series of responses (some 
complimentary, others critical), including those of four filmmakers named in 
Rich’s original essay (Derek Jarman, Isaac Julien, Pratibha Parmar, and 
Constantine Giannaris). “New Queer Cinema (NQC)” soon became a key term in 
LGBT film criticism, scholarship, and pedagogy. 

Whether or not one completely agrees with Rich’s characterizations of either these 
films or the climate in which they were immediately received, her essay and its 
own immediate reception mark an important moment in film history in which 
critics, scholars, filmmakers, and audiences were thinking queer politics and 
aesthetics together in a manner that continues to inspire those invested in queer 
living and filmmaking today. The publication of Rich’s New Queer Cinema: The 



















The lesbian feminist films of the 1970s, such as 
Barbara Hammer’s Superdyke (1975), were 
radical, sexy, and funny precursors to the New 
Queer Cinema of the 1990s. 



Jean Satterfield as Adelaide Norris in Lizzie 
Borden’s Born in Flames (1983). 


Director’s Cut (Duke University Press, 2013) prompts us to return to NQC and 
travel along with Rich as she comments upon and expands her initial essay and 
links NQC to its predecessors as well as many possible successors. 

A collection of twenty-seven essays, the book is divided into five sections: “Origins, 
Festivals, Audiences,” “Bulletins From the Front,” “Genre Meets Gender,” 
“Queering a New Latin American Cinema,” and “Expansions and Reversals.” 
“Origins, Festivals, Audiences” offers a series of broader reflections on the 
development of queer cinema across the decades, including “Before the 
Beginnings: Lineages and Preconceptions,” a history of NQC’s precursors from the 
sixties, seventies, and eighties, as well as two different essays posing the question 
of what queer audiences want, which take up long-standing tensions between 
pleasure and politics, commercial and independent platforms, and “positive” and 
“negative” representation. Later in the book Rich turns to the most popular gay 
films of the last decade C Brokeback Mountain and Milk), but in these early essays 
she champions queer cinema’s many alternatives. She reminds the reader of the 
highly independent and often experimental nature of the earliest gay and lesbian 
filmmaking, noting how the postwar U.S. avant-garde cinema, which included the 
work of Kenneth Anger, Jack Smith, Gregory Markopoulos, and Andy Warhol, was 
“manifestly a gay cinema” and claiming that the seventies and eighties lesbian 
feminist cinema of Jan Oxenberg, Barbara Hammer, Su Friedrich, and Lizzie 
Borden predated NQC in its unique blending of radical politics, sex, and humor. 
Perhaps the neatest contribution of this collection is the expanded nature of a 
number of Rich’s key essays. Included in this first section is a republication of the 
“New Queer Cinema” essay. Here it appears for the first time in its original, 
extended “director’s cut,” unadjusted for journals’ word count limits. The result is 
a more nuanced and ambivalent extrapolation on the investments of the 
movement. The wit and celebration are still there but so is a reticence that was not 
nearly so strong before. Among other things, this extended NQC essay addresses 
racial, gender, and national tensions at the Amsterdam festival, which complicates 
Rich’s prior characterization of NQC’s intersectionality and allyships. 



The sexy marketing of Go Fish (1994). 


“Bulletins From the Front” includes ten short essays on individual NQC films 
and/or filmmakers from the nineties, each of which offers a different take on the 
stakes of this community-based cinematic spring-well. Rich’s essay on Rose Troche 
and Guinevere Turner’s Go Fish (1994) tells the story of the director/co-writer/co- 
star team’s financial struggle to get the film made, which moved from relying on 
the free labor of friends to soliciting the support of lesbian producer Christine 
Vachon in New York (who has since gone on to produce films such as Boys Don’t 
Cry, Hedwig and the Angry Inch, and Far From Heaven ) to premiering at 
Sundance and securing a distribution contract with Goldwyn with an 
unprecedented sexy and widespread marketing to boot. Though Go Fish 
undoubtedly ushered in an era of feature-length lesbian filmmaking made by, for, 
and about lesbians, Rich concludes the essay by offering an eclectic speculative 
listing of the film’s many origins, including what she names as “the first lesbian 
comedy”—Jan Oxenberg’s A Comedy in Six Unnatural Acts (1975)—and early- 
nineties lesbian bar culture and the explosion of alternative lesbian videos played 
on its TVs and VHS players. 

Rich’s essay on Cheryl Dunye’s The Watermelon Woman (1996), meanwhile, 
celebrates the film’s use of humor to engage serious issues of racism in lesbian 
culture and history-making more generally. It also includes an entertaining 
footnote wherein Rich divulges that she was once asked to play the role of “deluded 
academic,” which, due to a family emergency, instead went to Camille Paglia, 
resulting in a hilarious but also incredibly uncomfortable scene. Rich describes 
Paglia’s performance as “leav[ing] the viewer baffled as to whether it’s self-parody 



or a full-court display of Paglian earnestness,” an uncertainty that I can attest to as 
having provoked many unresolvable debates (it's self-parody, right?!). While it has 
undoubtedly been a joy for those such as myself to discover Go Fish , The 
Watermelon Woman, and their NQC cohort many years later, Rich pitches the 
films in such a delightful manner that one might wish that they could hop in a time 
machine and join her original readers on the lesbian date nights to the local theater 
that she argues such films are perfect for. 



Guinevere Turner and Cheryl Dunye as 
Diana and Cheryl in The Watermelon 
Woman (1996). 



Camille Paglia as herself in The Watermelon 
Woman (1996). 



Thelma & Louise (1991) as murderous maybe- 
lesbians. 



In the “Genre Meets Gender” section, Rich begins to engage more consistently with 
popular culture, reflecting on mainstream cinematic trends of the late-nineties of 
incorporating (and in some cases, such as The Talented Mr. Ripley and Boys Don’t 
Cry, focus on) gay, lesbian, and transgender characters. Especially interesting (but 
also quite contentious) is Rich’s chapter on “Lethal Lesbians,” in which she 
embraces the homicidal maybe-lesbians of the nineties (beginning with Thelma 
and Louise and Basic Instinct and culminating—happily—with Bound ) as figures 
of lesbian feminist desire. Recalling formative lesbian feminist scholarship of the 
seventies, which controversially reclaimed spinster couples of the nineteenth 
century as lesbian lovers, Rich draws an analogy to what she is arguing here, 
namely that because these women commit murder together on screen they are in 
fact lesbians, as—post-eighties AIDS crisis—violence comes to replace sex as 
narrative catharsis. Whereas early lesbians in mainstream films would inevitably 
become the victims of violence, a warning to all proto-lesbians in the audience, in 
these films of the nineties women team up as partners and kill another (usually a 
man). This leads Rich to colorfully announce, “Murder, in this sense, maybe the 
Boston marriage of the 1990s,” and claim that with these films “bloodshed became 
the new form of lesbian courtship, murder the new foreplay.” While Rich 
recognizes that there is a risk to inverting power relations such that the real 
violences perpetrated against lesbians, gay men, and transgender people get 
camouflaged, she also argues that such films are better than at least some of their 
punishing (though arguably more “realistic”) peers, such as Monster, and 
champions them instead for satisfying the fantasies of an emerging queer 
audience, politically correct or no. Bold moves such as these fill the pages of New 
Queer Cinema and in many ways, when bound together, it’s these poignant claims 
that come to characterize Rich’s writing over the years. Never saccharine and often 
seething but always quite compelling, the essays collected here are meant to move 
you. 


Bound (1996)—culmination of murder as “the 
Boston marriage of the 1990s” trope. 

















Word Is Out: Stories of Some of Our Lives 
(1977) was one of the films that B. Ruby 
Rich helped bring to the 1983 Latin 
American International Film Festival. 


Sebastien Charles dancing in Frangois 
Ozon‘s Line robe d'ete (1996). 



Sean Penn as Harvey Milk in Milk (2008). 


The last two sections, “Queering a New Latin American Cinema” and “Expansions 
and Reversals,” provide a formidable demonstration that queerness and cinema fit 
together in a variety of historical and geographical locations and to wide-ranging 
results. In the essay “Revolution, Sexuality, and the Paradox of Queer Film in 
Cuba,” Rich recounts her experience in 1983 of serving on the joint U.S.-Cuban 
committee that organized the La Otra Cara (The Other Face) sidebar for the Latin 
American International Film Festival. The Instituto Cubano del Arte y la Industria 
Cinematograficos (ICAIC) had failed to prepare the subtitles for Word Is Out: 
Stories of Some of Our Lives (1977) as well as Rich’s essay on gay aesthetics for the 
conference in a purposeful act of silencing. All was fixed last minute when Hector 
Garcia Mesa stepped in as a cultural diplomat and convinced the ICAIC that 
subtitling the film and translating Rich’s essay was in Cuba’s best interests. This 
was just the first of a number of such queer happenings in Cuba that Rich has 
reported on over the years, as gay men, lesbians, and their allies have worked 
together to get queer films that spoke to Cuban audiences programmed at its most 
important festivals. In “Queer Nouveau,” meanwhile, Rich argues for a particular 
lineage of French cinema—that of Ozon, Techine, and Collard—as essential to 
NQC’s legacy in the “more fluid queer world of postmillennial, postidentificatory 
sexual styles” due to its sexual inclusivity, and she pairs analyses of their films with 
a history of French queer politics. 



Sean Penn’s moving Academy Awards speech 
for his performance in Milk. 


Perhaps the most exciting of these last few essays, however, is the one on Milk 
(2008). Here Rich’s writing—personal, vibrant, broad and yet sharp—is at its best. 
She begins by situating Gus Van Sant’s film in the context of its cinematic legacy, 
from Epstein and Schmiechen’s documentary The Times of Harvey Milk (1984) 
and the rumors in the nineties of a possible biopic to its eventual transformative 
production in 2008. Rich recounts visiting the set and finding herself mesmerized 
walking through the streets of seventies San Francisco again, the typewritten and 
hand-drawn flyers announcing gay liberation meetings and demonstrations 
stapled to the walls actually stopping her short. She relates the ghost and otherwise 
otherwordly stories circulating on set, including one about Dan White’s son 
visiting only to witness the filming of his own christening before taking off. 
However, when opening night comes and Rich attends the October 28, 2008 
premier at the Castro itself, she recalls feeling like it was all wrong. The film was 
not as intimate as she would have liked, and she thought a “rougher look” would 
have done better at drawing the audience back into the era. But in an 
unprecedented mid-essay rhetorical bait and switch, Rich divulges the story of her 
change of heart, the passing of Proposition 8 emotionally depleting her and 
making the Milk that opened theatrically afterwards a much different film, one 
that came with a “renewed sense of loss and betrayal.” Rich tells of how she, in a 
manner atypical for her, listened closely to Dustin Lance Black and Sean Penn’s 
Academy Award speeches, setting aside cynicism and cherishing the power of 
cinema to move people and provide hope. The balance of criticality and celebration 
is compelling. 












Adepero Oduye as Alike in Pariah (2011). 



Jamie Babbit’s Itty Bitty Titty Committee (2007) 
was inspired by Lizzie Borden’s Born in Flames 
(1983). 


And the same could be said for the book as a whole. Rich gives us stories that are 
informed and comprehensive but also opinionated and from a particular 
perspective. She tells it as she sees it but leaves room for her reader to disagree. In 
reading New Queer Cinema, I myself was a bit dubious at times of her syphoning 
off of trans from queer, a critique I know she has heard before but warrants 
repeating. While gender and sexuality are two separate entities, they are 
nonetheless constantly entangled, and “queer” has come to mean much more than 
merely “gay and lesbian.” It’s not simply that gay men and lesbians ought to be 
trans allies (and they definitely should) but gender is also a gay and lesbian issue, 
which is often forgotten when the two are held at arms length. In the case of this 
book, this was most apparent in Rich’s casting of “trans as the new queer” of the 
twenty-first century. I do not doubt that the number of trans films are increasing 
with each year, but her positioning of trans as that which follows gay and lesbian 
and her characterization of its filmmakers and fans as “youngsters...out in force 
again” effaces the rich and long history of transgender people living and fighting to 
survive both inside and out of the gay and lesbian community. 

Her simplification of the relations between gender and sexuality surfaced at other 
points as well, including in her description of Pariah (2012) as “the coming-of-age 
story of Alike, a butch high school girl struggling to get through school and find a 
girlfriend while dodging her church-going mother's wrath, detective dad's 
disappointment, and kid sister's snitching.” While Alike wants a girlfriend and her 
family poses a number of challenges in achieving this goal, the main struggle she 
works through across the film is what being gay means for her gender, and this 
results in a journey that is much more complex than the “butch” in Rich’s 
description suggests. It is important to keep in mind the different experiences and 
concerns of gay men, lesbians, and transgender people, but violences can be done 
to each if they are held too far apart. 


That being said, New Queer Cinema is an excellent book. It covers a lot of ground 
and tells the tales of so many films. I kept a list of films to watch or re-watch as I 
read, and it is long. Among other things, I learned is that Jamie Babbit’s Itty Bitty 
Titty Committee (2007) was inspired by Lizzie Borden’s Born in Flames (1983), 
which has convinced me to give Itty Bitty Titty Committee a second go. Rich’s 
writing is inspirational. Reading her essays feels like conversing with a close friend 
or mentor. Sometimes you find yourself in a heated debate but more often than not 
you’re happy to just sit back, listen, and learn. 
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Key content from page 27 of The Godfather, 
sacrilegiously moved to page 23 in this 2002 
edition. As book collector Thomas E. Snow 
indicates, the passage became so notorious 
that the page reference itself functioned as “an 
encrypted message” that the page did not 
belong in the hands of “innocent children.” 



Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres, Roger Freeing 
Angelica, 1819, Louvre, Paris. A fantasy date 
with inexhaustible permutations: I discovered 
researching this review that Joanna Russ, my 
early hero among critics of anti-porn feminism, 
had a counterpart fantasy to mine. “By the age 
of 15 I was having two kinds of fantasies: either 
I was an effeminate beautiful, passive man 
being made love to by another man or I was a 


Feminist porn 


Reviewed by Erica Rand 

Review of The Feminist Porn Book: The Politics of Producing Pleasure. 

Edited by Tristan Taormino, Constance Penley, Celine Parrenas Shimizu, 
and Mireille Miller-Young. New York: The Feminist Press, 2013. 

Fuck me like I saw it there 

I’m one of those people that anti-porn activists warn about. Porn profoundly 
transformed my life, starting, at least arguably, with a childhood encounter. It depends 
partly on whether you’d label as “porn” a short passage from a novel if the passage or 
novel aims for more than sexual arousal. Censorship decisions often rest on such calls, 
although an abstract principle is largely irrelevant here. I encountered the text, at least 
conceptually, as a stand-alone sex story when The Godfather passed from desk to desk 
in my middle school classroom, circa 1970, with the whispered directive “read page 27!” 
As Susie Bright indicates in her memoir Big Sex Little Death, kids often considered the 
novel itself insignificant. The friend who slipped it to her—similar age, same era, 2000 
miles west— was surprised when Susie wanted to read the rest, 

“‘But there’s nothing after page twenty-seven!”’ (Bright, 2011, 64). 

It also depends on what I took from the scene. Correlation never equals causation but 
even if it did a lot interrupts the path from the text to my tastes. I remember the scene as 
the one where some guy [Sonny Corleone] fucked a bridesmaid up against a door until 
her insides felt like spaghetti. I can connect that to my fondness for certain locations and 
positions, for being the one in the skirt, for liking sometime to feel it the next day. But 
the bridesmaid’s thrill in gigantic flesh cocks didn’t transfer, nor a taste for voluminous 
dresses, nor a desire to be shredded like spaghetti. I didn’t start loving to get fucked until 
well into an active adult sexual life, by which time a lot had happened that I can 
confidently label transformative, like encountering butch/femme erotics represented 
and in person. 

Besides, I remember the scene all wrong: the pasta, the people, the circumstances, who 
started it. The pussy was like overcooked macaroni, not spaghetti, which think I had 
pictured more al dente as if Sonny’s cock functioned a bit like a cheese grater. The pussy- 
turned-pasta belonged to Sonny’s wife Sandra, not the bridesmaid Lucy, who had 
actually orchestrated her own seduction. Having been humiliated but also enlightened in 
college when her second lover, as unexciting as the first, “had mumbled something about 
her being ‘too big down there,”’ she’d been tantalized by Sandra’s tales of overuse. I don’t 
remember those details at all, although they grabbed Bright, whose one-sentence 
summary differs immensely from mine: 

“On page twenty-seven, this guy Sonny is seduced by a woman whose vagina 
is so big that only a gargantuan penis can satisfy her.” 

Pom studies 

Page 27, which might or might not count as porn, might or might not have turned me 
into the particular pervert that I am. But porn definitely turned me into the particular 
scholar that I am: a lapsed art historian turned ethnographer with a pornographer side 
gig. I was in grad school, learning to derive meanings from objects and contexts, when 












strong, independent, able, active, handsome 
woman disguised as a man (sometimes a knight 
in armor) who rescued another woman from 
misery or danger in a medieval world I could not 
picture very well” (Russ, 31). Another bit of 
evidence Russ offers that fantasy, desires, and 
possibilities don’t precisely match up. Nor for 
me: I’m sure that in real life it would be too chilly 
out there for my liking. 


something in the writings of anti-porn feminists started to nag at me. While I initially 
considered their arguments compelling, I frequently found myself turned on by the 
passages cited as evidence that pornography promotes violence against women. I had 
the same reaction to some of the “Nude Women and Clothed Men In 19th-Century 
French Art” that I expected to analyze in my dissertation for the paintings' horrendous 
sexism. I didn’t like the orientalist slaughters that fascinated the painter Delacroix or the 
naked model sharing a picnic with Manet’s proto-hipster artists. It was those damsels 
chained to rocks and such: being in their position held a certain appeal. 


I could barely admit that to myself, but it also made me think. If I liked such material yet 
felt secure it would not make me want to perpetrate, condone, or experience violence 
against women, then perhaps I couldn’t discern porn’s effects on other consumers by its 
apparent content. The essays in Joanna Russ’s 1985 book Magic Mommas, Trembling 
Sisters , Puritans , and Perverts further convinced me. Russ, who fantasized about 
rescuing those damsels (Russ, 31), combined extremely informal consumer/producer 
study—I’ve got a friend who, I heard about a woman who, I am a woman who, I 
participate in a community that—with convincing arguments about why we can’t read 
the meanings or effects of porn from plotlines and surface content. 

In one essay, originally written well into the famed feminist sex wars and republished in 
Jump Cut . Russ also called on feminists to recognize that the intensity and ugliness of 
the battle over porn both reflected and obscured that the realm of sexuality was 
“inescapably double” for women: sometimes “ecstatic, autonomous, and lovely”; 
sometimes “violent, dangerous, and unpleasant” (107). 
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That dual context became even more vivid to me when, like a number of feminist porn 
enthusiasts eager to see better products, I decided to participate in making them, and 
joined the founding editorial board of a sex magazine, Salacious . which we bill as queer, 
feminist, and anti-racist “radically sex positive thought provoking superhot porn.” 
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April Flores 



As we worked to consensus on each submission, we faced numerous problems and 
contradictions. What makes queer sex and queer gender visible as such? For example, 
strap-ons got big play. Hot, yes, but strap-on after strap-on can get a little cock-centric. 
How can BDSM porn interrupt sexism and racism? Casting the dominated as tops 
hardly served everyone we want to please, and it’s not as if dark-skinned vixens having 
their way with white people have no place in lexicons of bigotry anyway. So many 
decisions have politics: Oxford comma: clarity or elitism? Super-lush detail: queerly 
florid or tediously distracting? Precarious body position x, y, or z: ill-considered 
choreography, deliciously controlled scariness, or the would-be contributor’s disinterest 
in meaningful consent? Messy submissions: lazy entitlement or an opportunity to 
mentor someone ill-served by under-funded public education and privatized 
opportunities to train in visual production? “Cougar”: merely distasteful to me or 
despicably ageist crap—and should my argument for the latter get a little extra weight if 
I’m the only editor old enough to be called one? 

Performing, thinking, writing 

Feminist porn, write the editors of The Feminist Porn Book, takes on just those 
problems and contradictions: “[Using] sexually explicit imagery to contest and 
complicate dominant representations” feminist porn 









April Flores on Queerporn.tv’s website and in 
queerporn.tv’s video Fuckstyles of the Queer 
and Famous. In her essay “Being Fatty D” (D for 
Delicious), Flores discusses ways besides size 
that she challenges traditional porn norms: “I’m 
not blonde, tanned, or surgically altered. I am a 
fat Latina with pale skin, tattoos, and fire- 
engine-red hair. While I am not white, I am 
sometimes read as white by others. Because I 
don’t ‘look Latina’ by porn’s ethnic standards, 

I’m not cast in ‘ethnic porn’—another fetishized 
genre. ‘Ethnic porn' caters to a narrow-minded, 
misguided representation of minorities. By not 
participating in that type of porn, and focusing 
on a more nuanced identity, I hope to offer 
another view of who a Latina is” (281). 


“explores concepts of desire, agency, power, beauty, and pleasure at their 
most confounding and difficult, including pleasure with and across 
inequality, in the face of injustice, and against the limits of gender hierarchy 
and both heteronormativity and homonormativity” (9-10). 



As Mireille Miller-Young writes in her essay on black women porn directors for 
this volume, “Though feminism seeks to dismantle structural and discursive exploitation 
of women and of marginalized populations, our feminist praxis is not external to or 
untouched by hegemonic systems of domination” (107). The work of “performer-turned- 
director and webmistress” Vanessa Blue, for example, like that on FemdomX.com, 

“exposes how black feminist porn must contend with race, as black female sexuality is 
sutured to racial history that informs our contemporary fantasies and sexual economies” 

(104, 114). Among many questions the author raises, one concerns the complex 
relation of labor conditions, history, and representation: “What does it mean that some 
of the most preferable work for black sex workers in porn—since fetish work often does 
not require penetrative sex, but the performance of a dominant or submissive role in 
non-penetrative acts—is tied up with these brutal legacies of sexual expropriation and 
sexual myth?” (115). 

Feminist pornographers also work to reshape labor norms: 

“they strive to create a fair, safe, ethical, consensual work environment and 
often create imagery through collaboration with their subjects.” 

Some people, of course, including some feminists, believe that no authentically feminist 
relation to porn exists other than to condemn it, to disabuse its deluded apologists, and 
to rescue its victims. So a feminist book about feminist porn—a Feminist Porn Book 
and Feminist Porn Book —must also argue, directly or indirectly, that there can be 
such a thing as feminist porn and such a person as a feminist pornographer. The 
Feminist Porn Book’s convincing success at doing so depends partly on one of its 
greatest strengths: the inclusion of essays by both practitioners and scholars. I do not 
mean here to separate the practitioners from the people who write or study by trade. 
Some contributors do two or more of those. Nor do I intend to imply that the 
practitioners tell stories that the academics analyze. All the writers offer theorized, 
analytic reflection and many of the scholars reflect on their own relationships to porn. 
The result is a richly detailed look at feminist porn grounded in diverse personal 
involvements and critical perspectives. 
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Dodson, to the right, pictured on her website . In her Feminist Pom essay she describes 
planning to make and act in her “Sistine Chapel”: a documentary based on her Bodysex 
Workshops (“[t]his time around ...captured professionally with a film crew”). Dodson also 
addresses “young women today” who think feminism is passe, antisex, or anti-male: 

“Let me tell you something, girlfriends. That’s exactly what the powers-that-be want us 
to think and do” (30-31). 


The angel is in the details 


One of my favorite aspects of the book is the way that interesting tidbits ground 
insightful elaborations of history, memory, insight, and advice. Betty Dodson, famed 
early champion of female orgasm, pleasure, and masturbation, remembers crashing a 
Women Against Pornography conference. She and her co-crasher, both decked out as 
(unwelcome) leather dykes, interpreted the fancy sound system and fliers, far different 
than the usual low-budget feminist mimeographs, to signal secret right-wing funding 
(27) and not so secret unfortunate bedfellows. 
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Sinnamon Love’s sex work, educational work, 
cultural work, and political work, represented on 
her website, http://sinnamonlove.com/, included, 
in July 2013, sharing the news of Stevie 
Wonder’s boycott, in response to the Trayvon 
Martin Verdict, of states with Stand Your 
Ground laws. 




Sinnamon Love . “Retired Hall of Fame Adult Film Star, Radio Personality, Writer, 
Feminist, Mother & Educator” as she describes herself on her website, points out that 
the practice of giving Black and Latina women stage names based on food, exotic 
countries and cars—Sinnamon, India, Mercedes—makes it harder for them than white 
Jennas or Brittanys to move beyond a porn market later (101). She also explains that the 
ability to work in accordance with her values depended on developing both political 
consciousness and economic savvy: 

“Today, I make distinctions based on socially conscious thought rather than 
the fantasy of sexual exploration [one early motivator for her] and the reality 
of economics.... I learned to diversify my income streams, which makes it 
easier to decline work that I feel goes against my core values and political 
beliefs” (103). 

Performer Jiz Lee (figures 8 and 9) describes the joys of coming to the identity 
“genderqueer” after considering female, male, or transgender—“What a discovery to find 
that gender could be a tool, even a sex toy!” She explains how context and control affect 
her relation to gender markers like body hair. Lee, who writes “I found it comfortable to 
explore my femininity in queer porn,” sometimes chose to shave for queer films, but 
refused a shoot for a mainstream porn producer upon being told to shave “everything”: 

“[H]ere we see cisgender pressures based on my perceived female 
presentation for (queer-phobic) male consumers; these companies want me 
to look more like a woman” (276-77). 


From different angles 

The mix of contributors also sometimes productively brings different approaches to the 
same material or phenomenon. In one essay, Tristan Taormino suggests criteria for 
making feminist porn based on her own experience as a producer. They range from 












Jiz Lee performs with Adrianna Nicole in Tristan 
Taormino’s Rough Sex #3: Adrianna’s 
Dangerous Mind (Vivid, 2011). In accord with 
ideals of feminist porn, a segment with 
interviews before each scene establishes the 
performers’ enthusiasm and involvement. 
Viewers learn from this interview that the 
performers had felt immediate attraction for 
each other when they met “at AVN,” which 
those in the know will recognize as a porn 
industry event, the Adult Video News Awards. 
We also learn that Andrianna’s inspiration for 
the shoot was David Bowie’s Life on Mars video 
(which accounts for Lee’s outfit and the overall 
aesthetic), and that when performing on film as 
a submissive she does some things that “might 
be offensive to certain people, which makes 
[her] kind of happy inside.” 


nutritious snacks on the set to having performers choose their acts, partners, and toys, 
“all based on their actual sexuality”: 

“When the sex on screen represent the experience of the performers (no one 
is ‘faking’ anything) and that experience is set up to be positive and 
supportive, sex is presented as joyful, fun, safe, and mutually satisfying” 

(260-61). 

In another essay, Celine Parrenas Shimizu evaluates the race politics of a scene in 
Taormino’s Rough Sex 3: Adrianna’s Dangerous Mind, especially regarding Keni Styles, 
the one Asian actor among the four men fucking the white Adrianna in a locker room. 
Noting that his lack of face-to-face intimacy with Adrianna and limited fuck time might, 
in one reading, conform to stereotypes about Asian men (Parrenas Shimizu), she 
concludes that “feminist porn is not a utopian site for representations of race” (301). 

Another example: two essays discuss insights gleaned about contorted positions that 
often appear in porn. In “Pornography: A Black Feminist Scholar’s Reconciliation,” 
Ariane Cruz recounts that studying porn contributed to her ambivalence about it when 
she started to recognize that some less-than-satisfying features of her own sex life 
featured also in the “visual and physical lexicon” of mainstream porn, including 

“crazy positions that require ample physical dexterity and produce a high 
visual impact yet yield a low return on pleasure” (216). 

In “Fucking Feminism,” Dylan Ryan describes the “‘aha’ moment” during her first porn 
shoot when she realized that porn had contorted positions for the sake of the camera. 
The shoot was for Shine Louise Houston’s movie The Crash Pad, which initiated the 
widely praised Crash Pad series, and Ryan’s account of what the shoot looked like in 
retrospect also gives a feel for the work atmosphere: 

“I have watched the outtakes and behind the scenes ... many times. Each 
time I am struck by how much hilarity there was. We, the performers, were 
naked, brand new to porn, and trying our best to be sexy, yet we were angling 
arms and legs behind heads and up on apple boxes, feet being held off 
camera by a production assistant who was trying not to laugh” (124). 



Dylan Ryan's page on the website for queerPorn.tv. Ryan writes, importantly, about how 
her own understanding of her performance shifted after her Crash Pad work. Having 
















viewed herself as a refreshing change from the curvaceous and girly women she’d seen in 
both mainstream and earlier feminist porn, she had to admit that critics who saw her as 
“perpetuating the very entrenched porn stereotype of the ideal white female form” were not 
off-base (125). She also later had to realize that despite her belief to the contrary, she had 
no evidence that “out in the ether” self-identified feminists were adding her to “a canon of 
warped women who had been conceptually and physically enslaved by porn.” That 
recognition occurred on her way to identifying as a feminist herself (127-128). She is one of 
the many contributors who reflect on their relationships to feminism as well as to porn— 
another excellent feature of the volume. 

These multiple, overlapping takes on porn show what feminist porn is, can be, and isn’t 
yet. Acting in feminist porn can enable you to explore and expand your own sexuality. 
April Flores, also the first person acting in BBW (Big Beautiful Woman) porn to have a 
sex toy cast from her vagina, writes that the “powerful, consensual experiences took 
place in safe, controlled environments,” allowing her to explore her own fantasies and 
discover that her sexuality did not depend on the gender of her partner as she had 
previously thought (281). Feminist porn’s feminist agenda depends on context at every 
stage including production and selling, as Lynn Cornelia documents in her essay, and 
also viewing. Ingrid Ryberg discusses a situation in which the friend sitting next to her in 
a theater had a fundamentally different experience because of an unwelcome stranger 
overreaching the friend’s armrest (146). Even feminist and queer porn can be “Where 
the Trans Women Aren’t” or aren’t much, even when trans men seem to abound. 



Tobi Hill-Meyer and Maya Mayhem in They also perform for The Crash Pad Series. 

Fuckstyles of the Queer and Famous. 


Tobi Hill-Meyer writes of being happily surprised once performing for The Crash Pad 
Series to learn that that the casting coordinator hoped to involve more trans women but 
also notes that neither history nor outreach advertised this interest: 

“Unless it is explicitly stated—and not just in the small print—it’s not 
unreasonable for potential models or audiences to wonder if trans women 
are actually welcome and included as equals” (162). 
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Queer and feminist porn may also be where the older people aren’t. At least judging by 
headshots, virtually all of the 173 Crash Pad Series “characters” are at least a decade 
or two under even 50, despite the location of Pink and White Productions in San 
Francisco, where spectacles of aging hotly and queerly abound. 


Schooled 



The essays also model, separately and in conversation, an interest in balance, research, 
and evidence that stands out in an arena of debate where those have sometimes been in 
short supply. Anti-porn activism has long had a reputation for shoddy research. As 
Patrick Califia pointed out when the Meese Commission Report on Pornography 
appeared in 1986, even the sociologist the Commission hired to review extant studies, 
Edna Ensiedel, could not find convincing support for the Commission’s claims that 
pornography directly causes harm (Califia, 100). (A fascinating tidbit from Ensiedel’s 
report concerns researchers’ attempts to protect supposedly vulnerable populations 
during experiment design. One study excluded sexually inexperienced females based on 
previous work suggesting that after watching sexually explicit material “their sexual 
anxiety decreased and their expectations about engaging in sexual intercourse 
increased” (Ensiedel, 269). Apparently that was a problem.) Today, according to Clarissa 
Smith and Feona Attwood in their contribution to The Feminist Porn Book , 

“anti-porn feminism is increasingly rejecting academic terrains of analysis 
and debate in favor of appeals to common sense and emotional intelligence, 
precisely because this is the ground on which their arguments find most 
fertile purchase” (47). 

Fans and defenders of porn have needed more to go on, too. A dissent written by two of 
the four women on the Meese Commission—who also joined with a third to protest 
“judgmental and condescending efforts to speak on women's behalf as though they were 
helpless, mindless children” (Becker, Levine, Tilton-Durfee, 194)—hypothesized that the 
stigmatization of liking porn contributed to keeping happy, undamaged representatives 
from “millions of apparently satisfied consumers” from coming forward (Becker and 
Levine, 196). Now there exists much easier access to porn, more visibility of some 
























































Referring to a disturbing experience she’d had 
once in a porn shoot in which she’d played the 
submissive to a performer who had used racial 
slurs, Jada Fire explains before her scene as a 
dominant in Rough Sex # 3 that “you can 
dominate a woman but you don’t have to 
degrade her.” 



Parrenas Shimizu writes that “any blanket 
assessment of racism at work in pornography 
does not capture the fraught and promising 
possibilities of seeing racial subjects struggling 
with the power and politics of sexuality in 
pornography (302). Many personal, historical, 
ideological, and contextual factors complicate 
meaning and interpretation. They include, in this 
video, Styles’s statement in this scene with his 
white co-performers in Rough Sex #3 that 
sometimes he finds it hot to watch someone 
else doing the fucking. 


satisfied customers, and seeming less stigmatization for consuming some of it. On the 
“Fifty Shades of Katie” episode of her daytime talk show, Katie Couric projected 
nonjudgmentalism (albeit of the giddily clueless “oh how interesting, exotic animals with 
strange habits in the zoo” sort) when she interviewed author E. L. James and the 
presented-as-ordinary audience members ready to tell the world about how James’ 
ubiquitous Fifty Shades of Grey spiced up their marriage and whatnot (CBS, 17 
September 2012). 

Yet, as with any complex body of material wide-ranging in production, medium, content, 
and audience, so much remains to learn. This is partly, I would argue, because how porn 
(or any cultural product really) influences consumers remains hard to access, maybe 
fundamentally unknowable, at least in terms of any formula or decoder ring that could 
translate representations into meanings into beliefs, desires, or actions. 

Even my sample size of two yielded vastly different accounts of what even happened on 
page 27, despite also yielding by happenstance a longitudinal view with nicely spaced 
data points indicating that Bright and I developed some similar erotic tastes. In the early 
1990s, as a consumer of the writing that Bright discusses in the Feminist Porn volume, I 
learned that the fifteen lesbian stories that she “simply would not exist on a desert island 
without” included many of my favorites (Bright, 1990). In 2009, visiting my neighbors, 
Bright sketched out a lovely fantasy birthday fuck for me that retains a recurring place in 
my erotic life. 

Add to divergent readings that might not reflect divergent take-aways the vagaries of 
memory both immediately and later. Add in that people deliver accounts cued to various 
purposes and perceived audiences, whether they are answering a survey or offering up 
an unsolicited anecdote. Add that, as Joan Scott importantly emphasizes, people’s 
accounts of their experiences are never raw data but always their interpretations 
requiring our interpretations. Add, too, the political imperative of bringing to attention 
what is nonsimplistic about sex, representation, and pleasure and the contribution of 
The Feminist Porn Book, which build on important literature that the editors discuss in 
their introductions (13), stands out all the more. 

Of my two small critiques, one relates to the caution about mistaking experience for pre¬ 
interpreted data. In distinguishing mainstream porn requiring actors to perform acts 
that they might not enjoy from feminist porn attentive to the performers’ own interests, 
a number of essays advance a notion of sex in the latter as authentic, true, and real that 
risks obscuring the more complicated relations between sexuality and representation. As 
other essays, and usually those same essays, indicate, people develop and recognize even 
identities, pleasures, and practices that feel inherent in relation to external influences— 
influences including, sometimes, watching or performing in porn. 

My second critique concerns the organization, specifically the placement together at the 
end the book of the essays in the section “Now Playing: Feminist Porn.” The book’s 
introduction explains that the essays explore 

“questions of hypercorporeality, genderqueerness, transfemininity, 

feminized masculinity, transgressive racial performance, and disability.” 

That they do and extremely well. But reading a sequence of essays each focusing on, and 
usually written by, a person representing one of those characteristics, reminded me of 
syllabi revised to reflect changing canons by adding “diversity” to the last few weeks. I 
had to look back to reconfirm to myself that, in fact, the book does not defer those 
questions. Quite to the contrary, anyone who reads the book cover to cover will have 
been well prepared by previous writers to continue thinking about them at the end. 
Individually, and taken together, the essays in The Feminist Porn Book offer 
multidimensional and accessible approaches to porn that point readers to important 
issues, to key players, and, happily, to hot material. 
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In California Kings (1997), Jeremy Penn, Dale 
Rhodes, and Dean Edwards load a mattress in 
the back of their pickup truck. Gay-for-pay 
performer Penn will inexplicably disappear in 
the next shot. 



After a dissolve, Rhodes and Edwards engage 
in oral sex. The dissolve stands in for narrative 
event and naturalizes the performers’ activity. 


The gay-for-pay gaze in 
gay male pornography 

by Kevin John Bozelka 

The existence of gay-for-pay performers (men who do not identify as homosexual 
but who perform sexual acts with and/or for other men on camera) complicates 
even the most basic assumptions and analyses of gay male pornography, [l] [ open 
endnotes in new window] For instance, in his 1985 essay “Men’s Pornography: Gay 
vs. Straight,” Thomas Waugh schematically marks out sharp distinctions between 
gay and straight male pornography. The first element of gay male pornography 
listed, under a consideration of “Relations of Production,” reads “gay male 
producer employs gay male models” (Waugh, 315). Similarly, Richard Dyer (1985) 
describes both the performers in gay porn and the audience members who watch 
them as “all gay men participating in a gay subculture, a situation that does not 
hold with heterosexual porn” (29). Since the publication of these essays, however, 
the increased attention to gay-for-pay performers calls for more finely-tuned 
definitions. The employment of non-gay-identified men in gay male pornography 
dates at least as far back as Bob Mizer’s Athletic Model Guild photographs of the 
mid-i940s in America if not the earliest stag films. But the practice became more 
openly acknowledged in the mid-1980s with the rise to stardom of gay-for-pay 
actor Jeff Stryker, probably the most famous performer in American gay porn 
history. By 1997 critic Mickey Skee could claim in Shooting Porn, a documentary 
about the gay porn industry, that the three biggest superstars in gay pornography 
(Jeff Stryker, Ryan Idol, and Rex Chandler) were all heterosexual, [open 
filmography in new window] 

Gay-for-pay performers also unsettle the frequently noted liberating properties of 
gay male porn. For many scholars, gay pornography not only helps reduce the 
shame surrounding sex acts between men but also contributes to the very creation 
of homosexual identities. To choose just one example for now, Rich Cante and 
Angelo Restivo suggest that the post-Stonewall gay male subject is 

“thoroughly shot through with pornography’s possibilities for 
rethinking the dominant (and dominantly frustrating) positings of the 
public/private divide in post-i950s America” (163). 

But with some estimates setting the number of gay-for-pay performers in gay 
pornography as high as sixty percent, [2] do these performers compromise those 
alternative world-making possibilities? Is there something at the heart of gay male 
porn that might taint the forging of homosexual identities? 

My attempt to answer these questions here depends on a conception of gay male 
pornography as a deployment of the scientia sexualis - a modern Western form of 
producing and managing knowledge of sexuality. In her pioneering work on 
pornography, Linda Williams defines the scientia sexualis, after Michel Foucault, 
by opposing it to earlier, non-Western forms of knowledge production, the ars 
erotica, 











“aimed at passing general knowledge from the experienced to the 
initiate without specifying or classifying the details of this knowledge 1 
(Williams, 34). 



Soon, Penn appears in the background, 
watching Rhodes and Edwards who are 
oblivious to his gaze. This visual schematic 
suggests that voyeurism comes naturally to gay- 
for-pay performers. 


Where many scholars conceive of gay male pornography more along the lines of an 
ars erotica, I view it equally as a method of specifying or classifying gay male 
sexuality from the perspective of the gay-for-pay performer. The latter will observe 
and detail gay male sexual behavior often in an attempt to affirm his own sexuality. 



Rex Chandler watches undetected in A View to 
a Thrill Part 2: Man with the Golden Rod (1991). 


Thus below I analyze the remarkable similarities across the complete gay porn 
filmographies of four popular gay-for-pay performers - Rex Chandler, Ryan Idol, 
Jeremy Penn, and, of course, Jeff Stryker. Although the history of gay-for-pay is 
nearly, if not necessarily, coextensive with that of gay pornography, I have 
narrowed my focus to the era in which these performers enjoyed their greatest 
popularity, roughly the mid-1980s to the mid-1990s, bracketed by AIDS and the 
VCR on one end and safe sex and the Internet on the other. AIDS influenced the 
creation of a gay-for-pay superstar persona in the mid-1980s - aloof, never to be 
anally penetrated, usually avoiding intimacy. The gay-for-pay superstar 
maintained a prophylactic distance from his sexual partners on screen and fulfilled 
a disease-free fantasy as gay men themselves were increasingly avoiding intimacy 
with the help of their VCRs. These superstars were the self-conscious creations of 
producers like John Travis and David Forest, who invested a great deal of time and 
money in fashioning this gay-for-pay image. But as their popularity waned, a new 
crop of porn stars emerged, epitomized by Kurt Young, who exhibited the 1990s 
norm of safe sex on gay porn sets with an ease and sexual versatility absent in the 
gay-for-pay porn stars. And as the Internet has increased the points of entry into 
the gay porn business, superstar status has become difficult to achieve. [3] So one 
reason I focus on Stryker and his ilk is due to their extreme popularity, enjoyed by 
no performer since. 



Even through prison bars, Jeff Stryker watches 
undetected in Powertool (1986). 


In my analysis of their filmographies, I look at both sexual and filmic conventions 
that not only mark the non-homosexuality of the gay-for-pay performer but also 
produce and organize the homosexuality of other performers for his eyes. The first 
section outlines how the sexual acts performed in these films conform to the 
traditional characterization of what gay-for-pay performers will and will not do. 
However, most discussions of gay-for-pay performers stop at cataloguing their 
sexual activity while ignoring the filmic conventions that create the framing 
storyline. In the second section, then, I maintain that the narrative portions of 
these films signal the non-homosexuality of the gay-for-pay performer just as 
much, if not more, than the sex numbers by framing the latter via his investigative 
gaze. In short, the scientia sexualis of gay male pornography manifests itself as an 
unequal relay of looks that privileges the gay-for-pay performer. But always he 
remains susceptible to the gaze of the spectator. Therefore, the final section 
augments this analysis with a glimpse into how modes of reception transform the 
act of viewing these films into a gay epistemological project. 


Before delving into the scientia sexualis, however, it would prove beneficial to 
demonstrate briefly how contemporary queer scholarship has theorized the gay- 
for-pay performer. Jeffrey Escoffier, for instance, has discussed gay-for-pay 
performers in terms of Gagnon and Simon’s work on social scripts (2003). For 
Escoffier, the appeal of their approach lies in its 




















In Idol Thoughts (1993), Shawn Justice films 
Rob Cryston. 



The next shot seems to be from Justice’s point 
of view. 



But a cut reveals that Ryan Idol is watching the 
scene on a monitor in a remote location. Sex 
between men is triangulated via the gaze of the 
gay-for-pay performer. 


“conception of sexual behavior as a learned process, one that is possible 
not because of instinctual drives or physiological requirements, but 
because it is embedded in complex social scripts that are specific to 
particular locations in culture and history” (538). 

The value of Escoffier’s application of this concept to gay-for-pay performers lies in 
his clarification of how non-homosexual men organize their sexual interactions 
with men via dynamic social scripts. These scripts guide the performer much like a 
film script with cues, dialogue, and cultural justifications for sexual behavior. The 
theory of social scripts conceives of sexuality purely as a product of social 
construction rather than biological drives. Under this conception, the gay-for-pay 
performer evokes a free-floating homosexuality without identity, born from 

“individual agency and cultural symbols...(in) an arena of social 
initiative and symbolic action” (538). 

Thus, social scripts construct a situational homosexuality for the gay-for-pay 
performer that allows him to engage in sex with men but 

“does not always result in long-lasting social psychological commitment 
to any one form of sexual activity” (552).[4] 

This impulse mirrors earlier justifications in gay erotic fantasy. As Waugh has 
shown, the pre-Stonewall physique movement used the alibis of sports, arts, and 
nature to channel gay consciousness under a disapproving heterosexist gaze, an 
imaging system that “would leave an indelible mark on subsequent gay culture” 
(1996, 219). 

******* 


One of the myriad achievements of Linda Williams’ epochal study Hard Core lies 
in her articulation of moving image pornography as an effective instantiation of the 
scientia sexualis - a mode of knowledge/power that aims to amass an ever- 
expanding data bank on sexuality. Gaining steam in late-nineteenth-century 
techniques of information circulation, the scientia sexualis launches an era in 
which juridical, criminal, medical, scientific, etc. discourses conspire to fix 
sexuality as a demonstrable truth of bodies and populations. Under this regime of 
knowledge, sexuality becomes a series of confessions, which then circulate 
throughout various institutions in an attempt to monitor, catalog, correct, and 
sometimes punish bodies and behaviors. Foucault calls this process “the 
implantation of perversions” which solidifies sexualities and creates normative 
notions of behavior (37). Pornography contributes to this regime in that part of its 
appeal lies in its illusion of offering 

“the visual evidence of the mechanical Truth’ of bodily pleasure caught 
in involuntary spasm; the ultimate and uncontrollable - ultimate 
because uncontrollable - confession of sexual pleasure in the climax of 
orgasm” (Williams, 101). 

In light of the scientia sexualis , gay male pornography displays certain sexual acts 
that cannot help but confess the sexuality of a performer. Taxonomy has emerged 
which fixes receiving a penis in the mouth or anus as incontrovertible evidence of 
homosexuality, especially the latter activity. [5] Thus a gay-for-pay performer who 
never bottoms (i.e., receives anal sex) nor bestows oral sex in a film, whether 
through direction or flat-out refusal, will enjoy a non-homosexual identity attached 
to him if only to aid in the maintenance of a pleasurable fantasy concerning the 
heterosexual male and his narrative trajectories as objects of desire. Gay-for-pay 
performers, then, reveal the pliability of the scientia sexualis in that even the 
absence of sexual activity can become a decisive truth-bearing mechanism. Part of 
the pleasure in watching these performers inheres in anticipating that they will 




















Idol eyes in Idol Worship (1991). 



A cut to a close-up of Jeff Stryker’s eyes occurs 
immediately after Steve Hammond comes out to 
him as gay in Stryker Force (1987). 


eventually participate in these acts, either at the end of the film or in a later film as 
they attempt to boost a sagging career by, for example, finally bottoming. 

Of course, none of these signifying practices work in the same way for all viewers of 
gay male porn. For some, any sex act committed with another man, or even for 
another man, [6] provides raw visual evidence of a gay-for-pay actor’s actual 
homosexuality despite any intimation to the contrary. And this conclusion will 
obtain regardless of how a porn film situates sex acts in a visual and narrative 
schema. As Earl Jackson, Jr. writes: 

“In a porn film...whether or not the actor appears as himself, the sex 
acts he performs are real... No matter how complex the plot or 
character involvement in which a sexual event is embedded, the 
extradiegetic actor experiences the same real orgasm as the 
intradiegetic character, and the coincidence (or internal division?) is 
realized in the profilmic image of the ejaculation...Sex in the porn film 
is en-visioned not as “significance” but as evidence.” (Jackson, Jr. 147) 

[7] 

But like so much commentary on pornography, this analysis ignores the 
contradiction between the “real” sex acts and their en-visioning. Certainly, 
filmmakers create plots and characters at whatever level of complexity in order to 
construct a particular meaning. However, they spend just as much if not more time 
and energy shaping the sex scenes to produce evidentiary effects with an 
assiduousness that should come as no surprise to those who would claim that 
pornography’s raison d’etre lies in precisely the en-visioning of sexual activity. 
Directors will foreground these evidentiary effects in their constructions of “real” 
sex scenes even, or especially, when faced with the need to fake penetration and/or 
money shots or edit in a body double for performers who cannot retain an erection. 
Given that the sex scenes are no less constructed than the narrative portions, it 
therefore makes little sense to privilege the evidentiary effects of one type of scene 
in pornographic films over another. The narrative scenes tell truths too or, more 
precisely, they aid in the perception of pornography as an apparatus that confesses 
sexual truths. 



Stryker is nowhere to be seen in this glory hole 
sequence from Jeff Stryker’s Underground 
(1997). But his voiceover assures us that he 
was there. 


In the textual analyses below, I outline a pattern in the looking relations that help 
construct the narrative portions of each film. In scene after scene, the gay-for-pay 
performer looks at a gay performer (or performers) as if to produce knowledge of 
homosexuality, if not the thing itself given pornography’s truth claims. The gay 
performers rarely look first and often do not, indeed cannot, look back. Instead, 
they appear as objects of fascination, something requiring analysis and 
categorization. Within the context of a single pornographic film, this particular 
instantiation of the scientia sexualis seems benign enough, rarely coming to the 
fore in any dialogue or narrative event and almost never deadly or even violent 
(although I will note some exceptions below). And, in fact, at least one critic would 
view such erotic spying and voyeurism as one of several of pornography’s 
“unwritten rules of representation,” as indispensable as rigidly assigned sexual 
roles and the cum shot (Thomas, 80). But the unwritten nature of these rules 
makes them all the riper for critique. Across multiple films or complete 
filmographies of gay-for-pay porn stars, the sheer inequality of looks and their 
one-way circuits take on ominous tones. 


I explore how, on one level at least, the gay-for-pay performer compromises the 
alternative world-making possibilities of gay pornography by analyzing the 
filmographies of Rex Chandler,[8] Ryan Idol, [9] Jeremy Penn,[10] and Jeff 
Stryker. [11] Apart from their immense popularity, I chose these particular gay-for- 
pay performers not because they have proclaimed their non-homosexuality in 
interviews (although all except Penn have) but because non-homosexuality has 
become part of their star text. I have taken into consideration interviews, gossip on 
web forums, mailing lists or in magazine columns, and filmographies, all of which 







Submarine captain Idol commands “eyes 
forward!” to his ensigns in Idol Worship. He 
jokes about their inability to look. 


collude to form a star text. This holds true for the gay performers as well although 
much less extradiegetic information exists on them given that their popularity 
pales in comparison to their gay-for-pay costars. But the extradiegetic information 
interests me less in its status as confession than for how it creates a flow of 
signification with the films. [12] Producers use this aspect of a performer’s star text 
to heighten the evidentiary effects of the activities of the intradiegetic character he 
portrays. Thus in the filmographies analyzed below, the consistent avoidance (or 
deferral until a later film) of bottoming or performing oral sex helps undergird a 
non-homosexual star text for the gay-for-pay performer. But, more to the point, so 
does the investigative gaze that remains constant throughout these films. 





In The Look (1987), mechanic Stryker sees 
what Ricky Turner and Kevin Wiles cannot... 



...the windshield was already broken. The 
primacy of Stryker’s gaze constructs the scene 
as a trick played on the other performers. 


In California Kings, Jeremy Penn drives a pickup truck with two buddies played 
by Dale Rhodes and Dean Edwards. They see an abandoned mattress while driving 
through a rural town and Penn pulls over so they can put the mattress in the back 
of the truck. The next shot occurs after a dissolve and reveals Edwards suddenly in 
the middle of fellating Rhodes. Penn does not appear in the shot. Eventually (and 
inexplicably), he enters the scene from in front of the truck and walks over to the 
duo engaged in oral sex. They seem completely oblivious to his presence as he 
watches the scene for a few moments. Penn then joins the action and proceeds to 
be fellated and rimmed, eventually topping both. 

This brief moment of Penn watching seems utterly tangential, hardly worth 
mentioning. But viewed within the context of his filmography in which such 
moments become conventions, it takes on deeper significance. Upon closer 
inspection, the dissolve that occurs immediately before stands in place for 
narrative motivation via dialogue or even event. Instead, it has the effect of 
naturalizing the performers’ respective positions. It gives the illusion that the 
camera just happened to catch the gay performers in medias res doing what comes 
naturally to them just as looking comes naturally to Penn. The sex acts Penn then 
performs conform to those that mark non-homosexuality by convention. And while 
cinematic techniques try to naturalize the sexuality of all three performers, Penn 
serves as a potentially counterfeit surrogate for the gay male viewer, offering a 
subject position that looks on a gay male sexual encounter as an object of inquiry. 

The instances of looking in these filmographies range from elemental activity such 
as in the Penn moment above to more complex iterations that make clear the 
ideological implications of looking. Sometimes the gay-for-pay performer will 
watch a sex scene at a remove from it entirely (Chandler in scene two of A View to 
a Thrill Part 2: Man with the Golden Rod ; Stryker in several scenes of Jeff 
Stryker's Underground and scene two of Powertool; Idol all throughout Idol Eyes 
and scene six of Idol Thoughts ). Or he will observe it before joining in (scene three 
of A View to a Thrill; scene three of Jeff Stryker Does Hard Time; scene four of 
Idol in the Sky). Close-ups of their eyes affirm their gaze (Chandler in Heat in the 
Night; Stryker Force; Idol Worship), which becomes further reinforced by direct 
looks into the camera either in the first shot of the film (Idol in Score 10) or the last 
(J.S. Big Time and In Hot Pursuit). None of these films invest the gay performer 
with anything approaching such looking privileges. 


The dialogue accompanying these scenes draws out the significance of their status 
as watchers. In Jeff Stryker’s Underground, Stryker recounts his experience in the 
gay underground visiting orgies and sex clubs.[13] His voiceover frames every 
scene as a memory of observing sexual activity but rarely taking part in it. As he 
talks about watching men fucking and sucking each other at a sex club, he allows 
that 










“they tried to hit on me but I just wanted to watch...It was such a turn 
on just to watch.” 

He does get rimmed briefly. But when the rimmer motions to him to move to 
another part of the club, he tells him (in voiceover) 

“I’m not ready. I’ll sit up here and watch you guys.” 


Far from affirming gay identity, the looking 
relations in Idol Eyes (1990) ultimately convey 
Idol’s attempt to know himself. 


Subsequent scenes evolve without Stryker’s involvement while his voiceover states 
that he watched the events unfold. For instance, Stryker does not appear in the 
penultimate scene that occurs at a series of glory holes. But his voiceover reassures 
us that he “just stood there and watched.” 



A sex club in Jeff Stryker’s Underground 
suggests an ars erotica operating successfully 
apart from the heterosexual gaze. 



A gay socius at a club in J. S. Big Time (1995). 


Idol Eyes works in a strikingly similar fashion. Ryan Idol plays a lifeguard, which 
affords him the opportunity to observe the happenings in a beach community. 

Each sex scene is intercut with shots of Idol looking usually accompanied by a 
voiceover testifying to his constant observation, e.g., “Once again my attention was 
captured by two young men.” Only in the final scene does Idol sexually engage with 
another man[14] after admitting that “watching others was no longer enough.” 

Other performers do watch. But the gay-for-pay performer will explicitly 
acknowledge or even direct their voyeurism thus lessening the voyeur’s power of 
achieving pleasure in looking from an unobserved vantage point. Stryker 
exemplifies this tendency most often in his trademark, “You like (blank), don’t 
you?” constructions. For instance, in Powertool , a cop inspects new inmate Stryker 
for prison contraband to which Stryker replies, 

“I bet you like looking at that asshole, don’t you?”[is] 

By contrast, in Idol Worship, Ryan Idol plays the captain of a submarine who 
directs his ensigns not to look during a training maneuver. They must keep their 
eyes forward on their instruments while Idol masturbates unwatched. He 
repeatedly commands, “eyes forward” with an extreme close-up of his eyes 
cementing his looking privileges. 

This scene also points to another aspect of the overall imbalance in looking 
relations - the construction of an inability to look as a trick or a joke at the gay 
performer’s expense. Idol not only masturbates and achieves orgasm unwatched 
but he also revels in the fact that his ensigns cannot see him. “I remind you, 
gentlemen, your focus must be completely on your instrument,” he jokes while a 
medium shot reveals Idol intently focused on his own erect instrument. He tells 
them to move starboard and a close-up shows Idol moving his penis in a starboard 
direction. 

Similarly, in The Look, Stryker plays a body shop worker annoyed by two young 
men (Ricky Turner and Kevin Wiles) playing ball outside his garage. When they 
accidentally throw the ball into the garage, Stryker decides to teach them a lesson. 
He forces them into the garage and tells them that they have broken a windshield. 
But the young men could not see that the windshield was already broken and that 
Stryker has been hired to fix it. Stryker refuses money for the damage and instead 
forces them to pay it off by having sex with him. Only after the sex scene, while 
Stryker talks to his client on the phone, do the young men realize that a trick has 
been played on them. The last shot of Stryker shows a smug, satisfied smirk on his 
face. [16] 


Far from affirming gay identity, these looking relations ultimately convey the gay- 
for-pay performer’s attempt to know himself. For instance, Idol’s narration in Idol 













Eyes frames the entire film as just such a journey of self discovery. He sets the tone 
of the film by revealing, 

“I would learn much about the island and even more about myself.” 


Revelers descend upon gay bar OZ during And the final scene allows him time for reflection about the sex scenes he has 

Mardi Gras in J. S. Big Time. witnessed: 


“Each had given me a better understanding of myself. I had begun to 
know who I was, what I wanted.” 

But throughout the film, he wards off any intimations of homosexuality by 
constantly looking at himself in the mirror and falling for his own image: 

“I was suddenly aware that I had been attracted to my own image, 
turned on by the sight of a man’s naked body.”[i7] 

In essence, then, some of the most popular gay pornographic films testify to a 
trajectory powered by non-homosexual desires and regimes of knowledge. [18] 

This trajectory does not necessarily foreclose the possibility of fantasy for the gay 
spectator. As Jacob Gaboury notes, these narratives mirror the social scripts of 
passing and coming out so common to the homosexual experience. For once, 
though, gay viewers can find pleasure in how these scripts attach themselves to 
heterosexual men, no longer constituting a homosexual destiny. In Gaboury’s 
estimation, this transference accounts for why gay viewers may be willing to accept 
as reality the fictionalization of gay-for-pay performers as heterosexual: 

“There seems here a blatant disavowal of the constructed nature of 
these narratives, or at the very least a desire to believe them due to the 
social function they serve in affirming and even universalizing sexual 
passing through heterosexual bodies, and naturalizing the process of 
outing through sexual scripts and conversion narratives which take the 
emotional trauma of The Secret and reinscribe it as sexual pleasure.” 

(23) 

And these coming out stories usually unfold in a milieu and/or a regime of 
knowledge that weakens the voyeuristic heterosexual gaze reinforced by 
mainstream coming out films. Chris Straayer has noted how the latter focus on a 
lone homosexual couple to the exclusion of a wider subculture, which has the effect 
of maintaining an unquestioned normalcy for the heterosexual domain (33-35). In 
the films analyzed above, however, the gay-for-pay performers encounter not only 
a series of gay men but also large gay subcultures at sex clubs ( Underground ), live 
performances, Mardi Gras ( J.S . Big Time), etc. These subcultural visions suggest 
an ars erotica operating successfully apart from the heterosexual gaze and 
perfectly capable of returning the gaze as will be discussed later. 

Nevertheless, Gaboury is justified in questioning 

“why such fantasies must be played out through an exclusive 
engagement with those that could be seen as the very sites of sexual 
oppression” (25). 

The close resemblance of the visual schematic outlined above to Laura Mulvey’s 
formulation of classical Hollywood looking relations in “Visual Pleasure and 
Narrative Cinema” suggests that while the gay-for-pay performer looks in gay 




Matthew Anders portrays a heterosexual man 
who suffers periodic flashes in High Tide (1997). 



Brief flashbacks eventually reveal that he is in 
fact a gay man suffering from amnesia. 


pornography, the gay performer becomes the feminized bearer of that look. 
Recipient of a scopophilic investigation that sometimes slips into sadism, the gay 
performer cannot return the look without serious consequences. High Tide , 
featuring Jeremy Penn, functions as a de facto parable about this form of visual 
pleasure in gay pornography. Matthew Anders[i9] plays a straight man who has 
been experiencing flashes that repeatedly put him in a momentary daze. Images 
within these flashes become increasingly clearer as the film progresses. Eventually, 
they reveal that he is in fact a gay man suffering from amnesia. He was dancing at 
a gay club with his boyfriend (Tom Chase) when someone spiked his drink causing 
him to stumble into the alley outside. Three homophobic thugs kidnap him and 
bring him to a forest where they proceed to rape him. Anders wakes up from the 
ordeal not remembering anything until the memories come at him in flashes. 

At every turn of the film, Anders is shown deprived of vision. The flashes stop him 
in his tracks but he is able to recover within a few seconds. When the thugs 
discover him in the alley outside of the club, however, he is completely passed out 
(as he is when a police officer discovers him in the trunk of a car after the rape). In 
a previous scene, Penn spots Anders lying on a beach and catches him typically 
dazed coming out of a deep daydream. A low angle shot shows Penn looming over 
and looking at Anders that then cuts to Anders blinded by the sun. Penn invites 
him to a party and Anders groggily accepts. 



Anders is repeatedly deprived of the gaze. Penn looms over Anders. 
Here he is drugged before three homophobic 
thugs kidnap and rape him. 




Anders blocks out the sun as he wakes up Anders again blocks the sun from his eyes, 
from a daze and tries to look at Penn. 

















But Penn’s offscreen voice and subsequent 
arrival in the shot breaks his gaze. 
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Even Anders' boyfriend Tom Chase disturbs 
his vision. 


In the following scene at the party, a medium shot reveals Anders again struggling 
to see. He moves towards the camera and places his hands above his eyes, 
shielding his eyes from the sun in order to find Penn at the pool. But before his 
looking pays off, a voice is heard off screen left. “Hey Matthew!” shouts Jeremy. 
The camera pans to the left to reveal Penn coming down the stairs of a bungalow to 
greet Anders. Penn sees Anders before Anders can see him. Yet again, a seemingly 
innocuous shot takes on more foreboding connotations in the context of Anders’ 
persistent vision deprivation. 

Even when Anders’ boyfriend Tom rediscovers him towards the end of the film, he 
catches Anders unaware. Again, the camera is in front of Anders as he looks 
forward. But we soon see Tom appear in the distance and then walk up behind 
Matthew. He places his hand on Anders’ shoulder and startles him. Matthew’s 
concentration has been broken and his own forward vision is shown to be deficient 
or, at best, incorrectly directed. On the surface, the scene marks their sweet 
reconciliation after many years. But within the unequal visual economics of the 
film, Tom’s gesture comes across as ominous.[20] 
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Idol and Garret masturbate for one another 
through open blinds. 



The Latoya Jackson issue of Playboy aids in 
their masturbation and attempts to affirm their 
heterosexuality. 



Idol’s credit underlines his chief act of Axel Garret returns the gaze, as he does 

voyeurism, the first shot in Trade Off( 1992). relentlessly, in what amounts to an extended 

erotic staring contest. 

High Tide demonstrates that erections and money shots offer evidence of only one 
kind of pleasure in gay male pornography. The narrative casing provides another 
pleasure in the scientia sexualis act of observing. That such a putatively affirmative 
and libratory genre as gay male pornography inscribes this act as largely the 
province of heterosexual males becomes even clearer in Trade Off Heterosexual 
looking privileges prove so powerful in this film, in fact, that they raise the specter 
of a gay pornography without homosexuality. Much like how the buddy films of the 
late i96os/early 1970s ignored female characters in de facto love stories between 
men, Trade Off diminishes the role of gay men for a tale of heterosexual self- 
discovery. To paraphrase Molly Haskell, the closer gay men come to claiming their 
rights and achieving independence in real life, the more loudly and stridently films 
tell us it’s a heterosexual man’s world (363). 

Trade Off pits two gay-for-pay actors against one another in what amounts to an 
extended erotic staring contest. Ryan Idol lives across from Axel Garret[2i] [open 
endnotes in new window] . Both have opened their blinds so that each can watch 
the other masturbate to the same issue of Playboy , a hyperbolic assertion of their 
heterosexuality. Neither man orgasms. Instead, they put on running shorts and go 
for a jog with Garret lagging behind Idol. Idol stops by a phone booth in 
anticipation of a call. When the call comes through, an anonymous voice talks to 
Idol throughout the scene while Garret watches from a distance in the bushes. 



Garret watches while Idol attempts to 
discover who has been calling him. 


Idol cannot find the source of the voice that 
can clearly see him. 
































Idol snaps a photo of two gay men, Lon Flexx 
and Danny Sommers. 



Idol rejects their offer for a three-way and Flexx 
and Sommers proceed to make their own 
pornography. 


The voice begins talking to Idol: 

“You’re late today. Have you figured out which house we’re in?...You 

know we’re watching you, both of us. Taking turns with the binoculars.” 

Idol looks around but cannot determine the source of the phone call. Nevertheless, 
the voice entices him to strip and masturbate “for us.” After he ejaculates, the voice 
hangs up after saying, “Damn good show. See you tomorrow.” At this point, the 
film reverses the typical looking relations by situating a major gay-for-pay porn 
star as the object of observation. 

Two men (played by gay actors Lon Flexx and Danny Sommers) drive up in a 
convertible. They ask Idol to take their picture. He takes their camera and snaps a 
few photos of them with their penises out. They ask him if he wants to take more in 
a secluded place up the road but he just walks away. They park and take pictures of 
one another while having sex. Both men bottom and both perform fellatio. Idol 
appears and watches the action unseen sitting against the side of the car and 
masturbating. He peers up then ducks back down periodically to remain unseen. 
The camera soon reveals that Garret is doing the same. Even though Garret and 
Idol are sitting in close proximity at the rear of the car, at no point do they see one 
another. This scene resets the gay-for-pay looking privileges. As if in retaliation for 
being watched, Idol takes up the position of the unobserved observers occupied by 
the anonymous voice in the previous scene. And while Garret seems to retain the 
most power, he fails to notice Idol’s presence in this scene, which has the effect of 
leveling the playing field between the two of them. Both are equal in power in 
terms of looking relations. 



Unbeknownst to them, however, Idol decides Unbeknownst to Idol, Garret decides to 
to watch. watch too. 


After two solo scenes, Garret and Idol go jogging again. Idol passes by the same 
phone booth and picks up the phone when it rings. The voice informs him that “we 
decided to let you watch us today.” Idol then goes up to the house. Garret jogs by 









and the phone rings. He answers and the voice engages his status as a watcher: 



They masturbate to the scene unaware of one 
another’s presence. 


“You like to watch too, don’t you? Of course if you’re really into 
watching, we can put on one hell of a show for you. One you’d never 
forget. Matter of fact, we’re both so damn turned already; we’ve decided 
to let you watch us today. What do you say?” 

Garret responds with “Fuckin’ fag!” and then suddenly a woman gets on the phone: 

“Don’t call my husband a faggot. Not when he’s got his hard dick so 
deep inside me. Would you like to see him fuck me? Would you like to 
see him eat my pussy? Would you like to see me deep throat that big ole 
dick of his? Sure you would. Come on over. Just look for the house with 
the pair of binoculars on the window ledge.” 

Intrigued, Garret proceeds to locate the house. 


Once there, Idol and Garret watch the husband and wife have sex in a hot tub.[22] 
They undress and look at each other intently, arms folded. The husband hands 
both Idol and Garret video cameras so that they can tape him penetrating his wife. 
The scene is intercut with the black and white footage that the duo is shooting. 
When the husband ejaculates, he tells them that the show is over and collects the 
cameras. Where once this could have been a gay man watching a gay-for-pay actor, 
the film now confirms that it was a heterosexual couple watching all along. And 
just to balance out the looking relations, Idol and Garret are given equal looking 
privileges by videotaping the scene. 



Idol and Garret finally discover the source of 
the voice, a heterosexual man (Mark 
Brandon) having sex with his wife (Bionca). 



A video image within the image shows the 
viewer what Idol and Garret are seeing. 


The husband hands cameras to both Idol 
and Garret so they can film their intercourse. 



They videotape the entire scene but never 
join in. 


The penultimate scene occurs immediately afterward as Idol and Garret jog to a 
secluded part of the woods and masturbate directly across from one another sitting 
on large rocks with only their shoes touching. They either stare into each other’s 
eyes, almost as if daring the other to flinch, or at their own penises. Several 









closeups of their eyes confirm their intent gazing. After they ejaculate, they 
exchange shorts and stare at each other one last time before jogging off in opposite 
directions. The final scene takes place one year later and briefly shows Idol and 
Garret videotaping one another masturbating through their respective apartment 
windows. 




Idol and Garret masturbate for one another. 



Idol looks at Garret throughout. 



In the final scene, Idol and Garret make their 
own pornography. Idol videotapes Garret 
here. 


But Garret always returns the gaze. 



But Garret videotapes Idol. Neither has ever 
fully relinquished their gaze by the end of the 
film. 



Trade Off does more than highlight the reluctance of gay-for-pay actors to 
relinquish their looking privileges. It invokes a gay public that self-actualizes 
through the creation and viewing of pornography only to redirect those activities 
back towards a heterosexual province. The scene with Flexx and Sommers as de 
facto pornographers becomes quickly monitored by the gay-for-pay duo and 
arrives early enough in the film to be corrected by Idol and Garret’s own forays 
into pornography (videotaping first the heterosexual voyeurs and then each other). 
Furthermore, Garret’s “fuckin’ fag!” speaks to a disgust that gay men may be 
watching (perhaps this very film). But the film fails to deflect his homophobia and 
instead asserts all the more strongly that a “fag” cannot look. [23] 

If any of the above analyses have come across as too abstract or compromised by 
the suggestion that gay-for-pay performers are simply denying their 
homosexuality, then I would like to discuss briefly one final film in an attempt to 
demonstrate how these looking relations remain intact with a performer whose 
heterosexuality is not only unquestioned but widely celebrated. Ron Jeremy is 
heterosexual porn’s most recognized star and, in over 2,000 films, has never had 
sex with a male performer.[24] In 1989, he starred in the bisexual film Never Say 
Good-Bi and his performance concretizes some of the stakes in heterosexual 
looking. In keeping with his bumbling, everyman image, Jeremy plays a man who 
observes a great deal of sex but rarely gets to participate. [25] He witnesses two sex 
scenes between men (former college buddies during a reunion) and provides comic 
relief by making goofy facial gestures on the side lines, e.g., prying his eyes open in 
astonishment and rolling them in exasperation at yet another encounter. In voice¬ 
over, he admits that he “can’t believe Tony and Neil do that stuff.” After one such 
incident, he talks with the participants asking, 

“How long have you guys been, urn...were you like this back in 

college?...I didn’t even know.” 

The end of the film finds him alone lamenting the fact that everyone is having sex 
except him. Fun and good-natured though these scenes may be, I find that Jeremy 













gives voice to some of the impulses behind the surveillance discussed above: a 
desire to understand the “stuff’ that is sex between men; sexual frustration on the 
part of heterosexuals compounded by the discovery that men are experiencing 
sexual pleasures with one another; and a one-way street in which heterosexuals are 
never asked if they “do that stuff.” 


The investigative gaze structures the narratives of these films such that it forces a 
reconsideration of the specificity of gay pornography. For Cante and Restivo, a 
redolent sense of space distinguishes gay pornography from other forms. Space is 
never neutral in all-male moving image pornography; it always exists in relation to 
some sort of iteration of the public sphere: 



A gay male socius waiting for The Adonis to 
open in A Night at The Adonis (1978). 


“Specific to all-male porn, inherent in both its aesthetic terms and its 
sociocultural functions, is the necessity of a passage through an 
imagined public gaze where what is at stake in the encounter is 
precisely one’s position within the greater socius, something never at 
stake in the same way in heterosexual porn.” (Cante and Restivo, 162) 

To exemplify this point, the authors analyze A Night at the Adonis, a self- 
referential gay porn film from 1978 about New York’s Adonis Theater, which 
exhibited gay porn films as a backdrop to sexual encounters between men. But the 
film is also testament to a self-sustaining gay community in the wake of Stonewall. 
In A Night at the Adonis, gay men catch Fassbinder films, pass around copies of 
Jonathan Katz’s Gay American History, and stop in at The Adonis to have sex, all 
of which allow the authors to posit the greater socius of gay pornography as an 
urban one, if not Manhattan specifically. This socius speaks to a gay public sphere 
brought into existence by the circulation and impersonal address of texts, a circuit 
so effective that one young character in the film has a major in Gay Businesses and 
gets a job at The Adonis in order to start putting it to use. Gay men recognize, and 
celebrate, themselves as a minority through an awareness of themselves as part of 
an anonymous mass addressed by various media including art films, history books, 
and gay pornography. Thus, Cante and Restivo find utopian possibility in gay 
pornography’s ability to redeploy the public sphere of a movie theater like The 
Adonis towards queer ends: 


“In its continual reinscription of the spaces surrounding us, all-male 
pornography at some point becomes the field for the (utopian) 
reinvention of the world eternally promised by identity politics” (143). 


Framed by the gaze of the gay-for-pay performer, however, it can also become the 
field for an oppressive instantiation of the scientia sexualis. In this respect, gay 
men recognize their minority status via a public gaze that posits them as objects 
needed to be understood and/or deployed for the self-actualization of others. And 
when they attempt to assert their gaze, they are punished for their transgression 
and deemed “fuckin’ fag(s).” This conclusion does not invalidate Cante and 
Restivo’s theory that space plays a much more significant role in gay pornography. 
But they downplay the peculiarity of A Night at the Adonis and its Manhattan 
setting as a unique precondition for such utopian world-making capacities. Not all 
spaces are charged with that potential, including the mostly nondescript, non- 
urban spaces of the films analyzed above. So while I agree that space in gay 
pornography is decidedly not neutral, that defining feature plays out in different 
ways across different films and eras and does not always result in utopian 
redeployments of the public sphere. 


But by virtue of appearing in a pornographic film, the gay-for-pay star is still 
subject to the vision of others, if not the characters in the film then those viewers 
watching it. Or as Jackson puts it, “the mere appearance on screen in the porn film 
is already an act of negating affirmation, in deliberately surrendering one’s body to 
the desiring gaze of the other” (139). So in this effort to move closer toward an 
understanding of the specificities of gay pornography, I have until now ignored the 



gaze of gay spectators. Gay spectators look too and since the heyday of the porn 
stars discussed above, attempts to profit from those looks have increased alongside 
a widespread acknowledgement of gay-for-pay performers as a workaday element 
of gay pornography. Where once the idea of a major in Gay Businesses might have 
sounded ludicrous, now courting the gay dollar has long since become a standard 
marketing practice. [26] In gay porn’s digital era, producers of pornography have 
successfully marketed to gay spectators in part by presenting the gay-for-pay 
performer as the center of attraction in a variety of series: Amateur Straight Guys, 
Broke Straight Boys, Down Low Brothas, Gay Revenge, New York Straight Men, 
PapiThugz, Project City Bus, Real Urban Stories, Straight Fraternity, Unglory 
Hole, etc. Interactive sites such as Rate These Guys and areas of the popular Cam 4 
feature straight-identified performers engaging in activities to the direct 
specifications of gay spectators. [27] Next Door Studios has a twelve-volume series 
bluntly titled Gay For Pay. Gay-for-pay performers have even crossed over into 
mainstream media such as a 2009 episode of The Tyra Banks Show featuring 
interviews with straight-identified gay porn stars Kurt Wild, Aaron James, and 
Dean Coxx. And, perhaps most redolently of all, a recent heterosexual porn series 
called Straight Guys for Gay Eyes offers generous head-to-toe close-ups of the 
straight guy’s body and moves his anus closer to the center of activity via rimming 
and sometimes fingering by a woman. 



Furthermore, the influence of reality television and digital filmmaking’s capacity 
for what Zabet Patterson calls “the abolition of the spectacular” have increased gay 
pornography’s reality claims with respect to gay-for-pay performers (116). 
Filmmakers strive to prove not only that the sex is real but also that some of the 
performers are really heterosexual, the “proof’ relying on various cinematic and 
sexual conventions. The ease of using a digital camera in a variety of locations, 
especially outdoors, for unbroken lengths of time has given rise to reality porn 
which documents “real” heterosexual men engaging in sex with men because they 
are offered money ( Czech Hunter, Broke Straight Boys), tricked into it C Bait Bus, 
Gay Revenge, Unglory Hole), forced into it during hazing rituals C Haze Him, 
Fraternity X), etc. More polished series such as Porn Team, Sean Cody, FratPad, 
Corbin Fisher, Active Duty, etc. begin with interviews establishing a performer’s 





In an episode of the reality pom series Bait Bus, 
a heterosexual male is tricked into having sex 
with a man. 



However, other films reveal the heterosexual 
male to be career porn star Cliff Jensen here in 
Heat Wave 2 (2011). 



Gay-for-pay porn performers Aaron James and 
Kurt Wild on The Tyra Banks Show. 


heterosexuality and attempting to assure the viewer that this will be his first foray 
into sex with men. Often the participants will designate any subsequent endeavors 
as strictly for money. An inability to maintain an erection or a palpable degree of 
nervousness exhibited on the part of the performer can boost the credibility of 
these pretenses as evidence of heterosexuality for some viewers while others can 
enjoy them as a convenient fiction for first time fantasies. 

But the reality effect of many of these films is significantly diminished when other 
films reveal a random straight guy caught on the street or in a frat house to be a 
career gay porn star. [28] Gay viewers encode films with their unique spectatorial 
history by linking together a chain of titles starring a particular gay-for-pay 
performer in what Patricia White calls retrospectatorship (205-6). In this 
conception, gay viewers do not passively decode films in their “to-be-looked-at- 
ness” but rather they actively encode them in their “always-hanging-around-ness,” 
their status as spectators who have ingested a wide variety of texts that informs a 
shrewd, industrious cultural memory (205). Thus, the increased presence and 
open acknowledgement of gay-for-pay performers speak to a gay scientia sexualis 
in which homosexual men take advantage of digital cinema’s greater capacity for 
cataloguing and information retrieval to become observers and documenters of 
heterosexual men.[29] 

But from William E. Jones’ Tearoom, [30] which appropriates police surveillance 
footage of male-to-male sexual activity, to the webcam spying on Tyler Clementi, 
[31] the monitoring of gay men remains an oppressive mode of knowledge and 
power. So the impulse in conclusion would be to condemn films starring gay-for- 
pay performers for indulging in a 

“fascination with the sexuality of one’s oppressors (while) refus(ing) an 

acknowledgement of the politics of oppression” (Gaboury, 25). 

I would contend, however, that gay-for-pay performers offer the spectacle of 
heterosexuality as an unstable category dependent on homosexuality for self¬ 
definition. [32] Or, more precisely, they realize the instability that has always been 
inherent in heterosexuality. Furthermore, rather than ignoring the politics of 
oppression, these films put them baldly on display. As such, they provide a kind of 
training for gay spectators in monitoring the environments around them. In 
watching watching, gay spectators of gay-for-pay performers receive instruction on 
how to scan the spaces they inhabit and assess them for dangers as much as for 
pleasures. We can cruise public spheres for sex more sensitized to the potential 
gaze of law enforcement or gay bashers who would punish us for our 
“inappropriate” use of these spaces. And especially as the digital gaze grants us 
unprecedented access, we can observe ever closer, ever longer, our “always- 
hanging-around-ness” allowing us to rebut heterosexual voyeurism not only, to 
borrow Straayer’s words, with an aggressive exhibitionism (213) but an equally 
aggressive voyeurism. In this respect, we can attempt to realize those utopian 
potentials held forth by gay pornography in a more equal and fluid relay of looks. 
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Notes 


1. Throughout this essay, I use the terms “gay” and “homosexual” to denote 
men who self-identify as someone who desires intimacy and/or sexual 
relations with other men. Thus, unlike gay-for-pay performers, they do not 
require financial compensation in order to engage in sex with other men. 
Furthermore, they can engage in a variety of sexual relations with men 
which applies to, for instance, topping (inserting a penis into a man’s anus) 
as well as bottoming (receiving a penis in a man’s anus), f return to essay] 

2. Jeffrey Escoffier (2003) attributes the sixty percent figure to prolific gay 
porn director Chi Chi Larue (535). His own figure (2009) is between thirty- 
five and forty-five percent (216). 

3. For a more detailed account of this historical trajectory, see Chapter Ten 
of Escoffier, 2009. 

4. Though it must be noted that several social scripts compete with one 
another and create a tension which charges the space of gay pornography in 
precisely the “dominantly frustrating” ways in which Cante and Restivo 
maintain. As I will demonstrate, the gay-for-pay performer relies on a social 
script that constructs homosexuality as an object of inquiry thus placing 
him in privileged position of looking. One can better grasp the power 
inherent in this status when considering the difficulty, if not sheer absurdity 
in some estimations, of discussing a heterosexuality without identity or 
situational heterosexuality. For heterosexuality situates itself everywhere 
and nowhere. It just exists whereas homosexuality creates situations. 

5. For commentary on definitions of homosexuality that center on anal sex, 
see Miller, 134. 

6. In 2008, two University of Nebraska wrestlers, Kenny Jordan and Paul 
Donahoe, appeared in solo masturbation videos for gay porn website 
Fratmen.tv. Both were kicked off the team and Donahoe sometimes 
received homophobic insults at his new school for having appeared in the 
video even though neither had sex with another man. See Grossfeld. 

7. Richard Dyer makes a similar point in his essay “Idol Thoughts”: 
“Powertool (1986) is not about a character meeting other characters in a 
prison cell and having sex; it is about well-known professional sex 
performers (notably, Jeff Stryker) on a set with cameras and crew around 
them; it’s the thought and evidence (the video) of this that is exciting” (187). 
See Dyer, 2002. 





8. For an interview in which Chandler self-identifies as heterosexual, see 
Karvoski. 

9. Idol began his gay porn career as a heterosexual man. See Lambert. 

10. Several members of various Jeremy Penn fan sites attest to his 
heterosexuality. His Yahoo groups have long since been overrun by porn 
spam. But Jeremy Penn Online was the most active source for this gossip. 
Penn did appear fully clothed under his real name Scott Daly in the teenage 
girl's magazine YM. The caption underneath the photo reads: "Guy Talk: 
How do you make long-distance love work? I send her tons of letters with 
cute phrases that only the two of us know. And when I visit, I never go 
empty-handed.” 

11. There is no poverty of information on Stryker. See Escoffier, 205-226 for 
a comprehensive account of his career within the context of gay-for-pay 
performance. 

12. Christopher Pinney has shown how the flow of signification of images 
can be arrested via captions or their placement within a syntagmatic chain 
of other images. Interviews, gossip, etc. can aid in this arresting. See also 
Barthes. 

13. The final scene reveals his dialogue to have been an interview although 
we never see or hear an interviewer. 

14. Although Idol did not top Joey Stefano. He was replaced in penetration 
close-ups with David Ashfield. 

15. In Jeff Stryker’s Underground, he addresses the sex club participants 
immediately before his money shot: “All of you guys watch. Watch me.” 

16. See also the final scene in Hot Wheels with Penn. This negation of the 
gay gaze via a joke has echoes in Mary Ann Doane’s discussion of the 
masculinization of the spectatorial gaze in classical Hollywood cinema. 
Doane uses Robert Doisneau’s jokey photograph Un Regard Oblique as an 
allegory for the negation of the female gaze. 

17. Stryker reveals a similar fascination with his mirrored self in J.S. Big 
Time. 

18. Also, gay-for-pay performers are often the “author” of certain sex scenes 
if not the entire film via dreaming the action. See Heat in the Night, 
Powerfull II, and Bigger than Life. In Hot Pursuit stars Stryker as an artist 
whose sketches morph into the film’s sex scenes. 

19. For an interview with the openly gay Anders, see Lambert, 1999. 

20. See also the final scene in Powerful II in which Stryker watches his lover 
(Alex Stone) sleep before waking him up for sex. 


21. See Gio for an interview with Rick Ford who first filmed Garret, “a 



straight marine.” See also the film A Day in the Life of Axel Garret which 
features a lengthy interview with the performer. \ return to essay! 

22. It should come as no surprise to discover that the husband is played by 
gay-for-pay performer Mark Brandon. Bionca portrays the wife. 

23. In the sequel, Kiss-Off, Garret portrays a policeman assigned to arrest 
gay men who have sex with public. But here, he works against a corrupt and 
closeted cop who has been blackmailing the men he busts. In the end, 

Garret thwarts a sting operation and saves many gay men from prosecution. 

24. He has, however, fellated himself in several films including Olympic 
Fever (Phillip Marshak, 1979). Even this act, though, has raised the spectre 
of homosexuality for some viewers. For instance, Gene Ross repeats the 
mantra “keep convincing yourself that sucking one's own dick is not a gay 
act” throughout his review of Olympic Fever. 

25. For more on Jeremy and this film in particular, see Shelton. 

26. See Harris for a mournful account of this process. 

27. Certainly, interactive cams do not possess the same kind of narrative 
thrust as the films analyzed above. Nevertheless, Cam4, for one, has quickly 
monetized their platform so that a star system has evolved and along with it 
a set of narrative-like expectations. The cams feature a button below the 
image which allows a viewer to send the performer(s) a tip in the form of 
tokens that the viewer must purchase with the money split between the site 
and the performer(s). In a window next to the tip button, the performer(s) 
designate a token amount for certain acts or revelations (e.g., “show cock at 
50 tokens” or “dildo in my pussy at 200”). They also set a goal amount of 
tokens, which a counter tracks, presumably for the most valuable acts (“anal 
sex at goal!”). The most popular performers encounter much less difficulties 
than others in reaching their goals. Obviously, this platform differs greatly 
from scripted narratives but its system of goals and premiums set on certain 
acts offers a variation on the scientia sexualis regime of the glossier feature- 
length films. 

28. Again, see Pinney and Barthes on how multiple texts (in this case, films) 
can create an intertextual chain of signification that compromises intended 
effects. 

29. This situation counters the notion advanced by some theorists that close 
readings of pornographic films distort our understanding of pornography 
since the films are always received in a distracted state (see Champagne) 
and that pornography remains “an extremely social text” (Gaboury, 24). But 
some viewers watch these films with all the attentiveness of a film theorist 
trained in close textual analysis, an activity in full bloom on various online 
forums such as th eATKOL Gay Video website. See Ikkko’s post detailing a 
scene with Jeremy Penn from Defined which Falcon Studios advertised as 
the first time Penn bottoms. Ikkko concludes that the scene was faked. His 
analysis comes across at least as detailed as the one that activist and writer 
Cindy Patton describes at the beginning of her essay “Safe Sex and the 



Pornographic Vernacular.” Both analyses attest to the fact that close 
readings are, in fact, one of the social functions of pornography. 

30. The footage was shot by the Mansfield, Ohio Police Department in 1962 
and was used to prosecute the public sex participants for sodomy. For more 
on this footage, see Waugh, 1996, p. 372-4. 

31. Tyler Clementi was a Rutgers University undergraduate who committed 
suicide in 2010 shortly after fellow students Dharun Ravi and Molly Wei 
used a webcam to view Clementi kissing another man. 

32. Which can then lead to an increased panic surrounding the need to 
define heterosexuality via absolute, “scientific” methods, e.g., the Gay Porn 
Viagra Boner Challenge on the comedy show Tosh 2.0 in which several 
heterosexual men, including host Daniel Tosh, take Viagra, watch gay 
pornography, and prove their heterosexuality by not attaining erections. 
Tosh does, however, poke fun at the endeavor, pointing out the queerness of 
the homosocial scene setting out to prove heterosexuality. That this and 
Ron Jeremy’s work discussed above are comical manifestations of the 
scientia sexualis suggests a willingness to embrace instability of 
heterosexuality. See the clip here: 
http://tosh.comedycentral.com/video-clips/ 

gay-porn-viagra-boner-challenge 

Accessed September 20, 2012. 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


From The Tyre Banks Show : 



Tyra Banks teases her audience about this 
episode’s subject matter. They look like ordinary 
men, she tells us, but they are not. This episode 
features straight men who have gone gay-for- 
pay. 



Much of the episode consists of Tyra Banks 
grilling her guests for their identification as 
straight rather than bisexual or gay. Banks’s 
incredulity aligns with the common held belief 
that sexual identities are static categories. 


Dire straights: the indeterminacy 
of sexual identity in gay-for-pay 
pornography 

by John Paul Stadler 

This essay explores the conventions of contemporary online gay-for-pay 
pornography to examine the specificity of this genre not just aesthetically and 
narratively but also technologically. In the process, I seek to apprehend the 
reeducation of gay male desire that gay-for-pay elicits for its viewers through its 
conventions but also to locate the unique feedback loop it instantiates with and 
through its online mediation. Here is a pornography constituted by a narrative of 
purported straight men engaging in so-called gay sex acts that proliferates online 
but has not yet adequately been accounted for as a cultural object. The alignment 
of this proliferating narrative structure with amateur online mediation constitutes 
a unique gay male erotic, one that disorganizes the authenticity of narrative 
identity and simultaneously validates the authenticity of image. In the process of 
interpreting this pornography, the role of technological medium specificity must 
be elevated, then, to an equal and integrated status with performance and 
narrative, as it is now a constitutive component of the desiring body. In this 
complex manner, gay-for-pay pornography educates, disciplines, and ultimately 
complicates received notions of homosexuality and heterosexuality both through 
the pornography itself and its delivery mechanism. 


On July 9, 2009, The Tyra Banks Show aired an episode titled “I’m Gay For 
Pay!”[i] [ open endnotes in new window] In the show’s lead-in, Tyra Banks teases 
her audience, 

“They look like two average all-American guys. But there’s something 
about Aaron and Kurt that you might find shocking. They are both 
straight guys who for the right price have sex with men on camera.”[2] 

Banks’s provocation invites surprise and implies a certain novelty in the 
intersection of straight identity and gay sexuality, but soft- and hard-core gay 
pornographies have long undermined hyper-masculinity and conventional 
renderings of heterosexuality. For instance, gay pornography has frequently 
appropriated the stereotypical sites of straightness for its backdrop, such as 
military barracks, college fraternities, and gym locker rooms. [3] The tension of the 
hetero/homo binary in online gay-for-pay carries forward this trope. Without 
acknowledging this tradition, Banks overestimates the novelty of this pornography 
and assumes its import for an audience largely unfamiliar with it. In the process, 
she not only fails to articulate its specificity and historical context, but more 
troublesomely she relies on heteronormativity and a spectacularization of the gay 
sex act to propel her inquiry. Gay-for-pay pornography is significant not because it 
actually threatens heterosexuality, nor because it is a new genre of pornography. 








Tyra Banks’ first guest, Kurt Wild, recounts 
being fired from his job at Subway, after he was 
discovered to be a performer in gay porn. Wild 
goes on to tell Banks he has a fiance and 
several children, but that he prefers the 
submissive role when it comes to filming anal 
sex scenes with other men. This admission 
initially confuses Banks, who appears to believe 
bottoming is a gayer sexual act than topping. 



The studio audience for The Tyra Banks Show 
consists largely of young women. The audience 
answers in unison “no,” when Tyra Banks asks 
if they have ever heard of gay-for-pay prior to 
the show. 


[3] Rather, what marks it significance is its current popularity in the cultural 
imaginary as a pornography that disrupts received notions of sexual identity. 

This episode of The Tyra Banks Show reveals the conflicted position of gay-for-pay 
pornography in U.S. culture that simultaneously exhibits interest in and repulsion 
to gay sex. [4] In the hour-long program, Banks interviews three well-known gay 
porn stars[5]—each of whom identifies as straight[6]—ostensibly to shed light on 
the gay-for-pay phenomenon. However, Banks’s line of questioning quickly turns 
indignant when it becomes apparent these so-called straight men refuse typical 
categorization. Porn star Aaron diagnoses Banks’s and the studio audience’s 
discomfort as follows: 

“I think people have a problem with gay-for-pay because they have a 

problem with homosexuals.”[7] 

An audience member lends credibility to Aaron’s allegation, telling Tyra he, “ain’t 
gonna do no nothing strange for a piece of change.”[8] As stated above, these and 
other heated exchanges in this episode suggest gay-for-pay pornography poses a 
threat to and deviation from the monogamous heterosexual couple. So it is the gay 
male figure that becomes the show’s unspoken menace. 

While the specter of the gay male produces much of Banks’s and her audience’s 
anxiety, it is precisely this figure that Banks fails adequately to take into account. 
Rather than pursue the viewer’s desire that mobilizes this genre of pornography— 
or what I suggest constitutes its gay male erotic—the Banks episode fixates on a 
failed endeavor to reconstitute these gay-for-pay porn stars as “true” straight men. 
It is this failure to consider the gay male viewer’s relation to and investment in gay- 
for-pay pornography that propels my own inquiry. 

As I have suggested, The Tyra Banks Show develops a conflicted relationship to 
gay-for-pay. On the one hand, the episode validates gay-for-pay pornography as a 
significant contemporary pornography worthy of mainstream media scrutiny, but 
on the other, it neutralizes the perceived threat to heterosexual identity through 
moralism and homophobia. The show’s refusal to move beyond the supposed 
threat to heterosexuality limits its insight. Hereafter, I focus on this question of 
why gay-for-pay pornography compels the gay viewer’s gaze.[9] Considering gay 
male desire helps us to overcome the limitations of Banks’s analysis and allows us 
to ask how that desire shapes the pornography in question and how the 
pornography in return reeducates gay desire.[10] In asking these questions, we will 
need to examine in what ways its recording and online dissemination, or its 
medium specificity, have altered and facilitated this genre. As a result, this inquiry 
will offer a more expansive—although by no means comprehensive—exploration of 
contemporary gay-for-pay pornography before closely attending to particular 
examples, both to reveal the diversities of and, more importantly, to develop 
provisionally an underlying logic to the genre. In this pursuit, I posit a 
classification for gay-for-pay pornography that brings its narratives, aesthetics, 
and medium specificity to bear on what I see as a gay male erotic that honors a 
conflicted alliance between identity-thwarting sex acts and supposedly authentic 
mediation. 






Porn star Aaron James has little patience for 
Banks’s questioning and suggests that 
discomfort for gay-for-pay actually reveals 
that homophobia is alive and well in the US. 


Dean Coxx is the third gay-for-pay performer 
to appear on the show. His girlfriend, also a 
pornographer, tells Tyra she wishes her 
boyfriend would admit that he is, at the very 
least, bisexual. Coxx will not make such an 
admission. 


The self-identified straight men appear on 
trial for their participation in gay-for-pay. 



Banks’s show includes several interventions, 
where important figures from these porn 
stars’ lives either encourage them to identify 
as something other than straight or to leave 
pornography altogether. Pam, Aaron’s 
mother, says she supports her son in all of 
his decisions, but she also reminds him of 
his aspiration to be a lawyer. 


An audience member elicits laughter from 
Tyra Banks when he asserts his inability to 
go gay-for-pay. Finally, Tyra has found a 
straight man who confirms the rules of 
heterosexuality. 


Sean Kennedy of the LGBT publication The 
Advocate reprimands the straight men, not 
just for misleading gay men into thinking they 
are gay but also for taking jobs away from 
the gay actors. 




II. 

From cam4 website: 

The following definition of gay-for-pay pornography concerns this genre’s 
deployment online within the last decade, with the knowledge that this definition 
must necessarily evolve as we examine our examples. This narrow approach allows 
us to locate its current specificity, rather than explore the broader and more 
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This profile of a straight-identified cammer gives 
biographical and physical descriptions. 


complicated genealogy of its pornographic production. Tentatively, gay-for-pay 
can be said to be a contemporary genre of gay pornography that foregrounds the 
alleged real-life straightness—itself a site of contestation—of its performer(s) as an 
integral component to the form’s grammar. In its narrative, one or more of the 
performers self-discloses as straight, yet he agrees to engage in gay sex for the 
camera (typically, though not always, he takes on the sex role of the active 
penetrator in anal sex or the passive recipient of fellatio). This genre of 
pornography normally begins with a narrative gesture, often a scene or an 
interview that establishes the performer’s straightness, [li] If the burden to prove 
swiftly one’s own alleged heterosexuality seems an odd introduction to gay 
pornography, the narrative provides various explanatory strategies for why the 
performer might be willing to engage in gay sex. The most frequent explanation, as 
suggested by the genre’s name, includes monetary reimbursement, [12] but other 
explanations include being tricked into the act[i3] or losing a bet or game. [14] In 
each of these instances there’s a displacement of what typically compels—desire— 
and the gay identity often ascribed to such acts is bracketed. It may be assumed 
that the viewer derives some kind of pleasure from the disjuncture between the so- 
called real identity and performed sex acts, although this assumption itself should 
be pursued further. 

Although monetary reimbursement putatively serves as a strong motivation for 
performers of this pornography, the economics of gay-for-pay are less generative a 
consideration than how money comes to operate as a narrative strategy that 
displaces desire. While the performers on the Tyra Banks Show claim to have 
made a great deal of money through gay-for-pay, [15] the evidence as to just how 
much more than straight porn remains unclear, and the likelihood that less well- 
known performers make an equivalent amount is even less certain. I contend that 
amateurism, [16] harkened by DIY technologies like smart phones, flip cameras, 
and webcams, dominates online pornography, and gay-for-pay has largely adopted 
this model of recording and its consequences. As a result, everyday and unknown 
users feature heavily. So the question of how money operates outside of studio- 
produced pornography becomes crucial. 
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The front page of cam4 's male webcam shows combines self-identified gay, 
straight, and bisexual men, as well as information concerning how long each has 
been on cam, the number of viewers, and a description of what actions he 
intends to perform. 


Amateur gay-for-pay pornographies flourish on websites like cam.4, which do not 
simply transfer money to performers upon completion of the pornography. [17] 
Rather, cam.4 facilitates the democratized purchase and dissemination of tokens to 
webcam viewers who then gift them to performers, who must in a final transaction 
exchange them back into money following the act, but only if the site’s 
administrators deem that the performance has met expectations (meaning it has 
not resulted in complaints from viewers). The incentive here has a policing effect, 
both for the performer to the website and the performer to the viewer, and it 
requires a series of conversions to deliver remuneration.[18] The viewer does not 
always know whether a performer is paid and if so, at what amount. But as a 
narrative device, money serves an explanatory function as a form of willful 
coercion. It is as though these straight men could not refuse money, that in a post¬ 
recession United States, the precarity of daily life makes it unethical to turn down 
any work. So unsurprisingly the amateur performer is commonly depicted in dire 
straits, barely making ends meet. Gay-for-pay encodes itself nominally in the logic 
of poverty, [19] and in the process substitutes money for desire, making thinly 
veiled prostitutes of its performers. With the fantasy of mutual lust swept away, 
the fantasy of prohibition takes up shop, replacing reciprocity with an uneven 
power dynamic of straight men in compromising situations. 





















This man writes what he is willing to do for a set amount of tokens beneath his 
webcam display. On the bottom right, the chart shows what percentage of that 
goal has been met by viewer donation. 



The men in this webcam show reveal how a gay-for-pay scenario would take 
place on cam4. The profile and behavior would attest to their heterosexuality, 
while the explanation strategy would consist of the token agreement posted 
beneath the webcam display. Commentary from viewers crawls on the right to 
critique or compliment the performer. 

With this register in mind, perhaps it should not surprise us that The Tyva Banks 
Show focused so heavily on the economics of gay-for-pay pornography while 
failing to recognize the eroticization of poverty. Despite this shortcoming, by 
looking at the definition Banks’s show provides, we can further clarify the 
determining logic of this genre. Near the end of the episode, Sean Kennedy, at the 
time an editor of the U.S.-based LGBT news magazine The Advocate, defines gay- 
for-pay as follows: 

“it basically means guys who are pretending consciously or 
unconsciously to be gay in order to take advantage financially of gay 
guys.”[20] 

Kennedy forecloses the possibility that the straight man too might get something 
out of the scenario other than financial gain, but he also inadequately describes the 
straight man as performing a kind of “gayface.” Would it not be possible that a gay 
man might want—or indeed desire—a straight man who participates in sex with 
other men without identifying as gay? 

Kennedy misapprehends the critical structural tension inherent in gay-for-pay. 

















































Performance gains prominence in the act of the straight man negotiating the terms 
of the sex—even as DIY and amateur renditions of porn replace performance with 
something closer to documentation. But this emphasis on performance should not 
be viewed simply as an enactment of gayness. Rather, gay-for-pay puts gay and 
straight identities into tension with one another when viewed through what 
Foucault famously termed bodies and pleasures.[21] Kennedy reduces this notion 
to “pretending to be gay,” which for our purpose is too reductive. To claim the 
viewer of gay-for-pay fools himself into thinking the performers are indeed gay 
fails to consider how the narrative structure complicates the performance of the 
so-called gay sex act with an overlaid performance of straight identity. There is an 
intentional confusion of performance and documentation at play. 

I insist that the actor is crucially not pretending to be gay; it is his identification as 
a straight man that he performs. The pornography here dismantles gay identity 
from what is thought of as gay sex acts. This pornography raises the viewer’s 
consciousness to a level not typically demanded by pornography, so that the viewer 
must constantly weigh the “real” sexual identity of the actor, which is its own 
performance, against the audio-visual performance of sex. The question we are left 
with is rudimentary, but pivotal: what constitutes gay identity, if not the gay sex 
act? Gay-for-pay deconstructs a key link between identity and act, positing the gay 
subject as primarily an identity-formation rather than a set of acts. In the process, 
it also complicates our knowledge of straight identity, which it implicates in the 
gay sex act. It is this untethering of act and identity that I wish here to grapple 
with, not because such an untethering can be substantiated outside of 
pornographic representation—although it may exist in certain instances—but 
rather because pornography represents the space of fantasy. The question of the 
viewer’s desire for such an untethering of identity and act deserves consideration. 
What does it mean for the gay viewer to desire and indeed to get off on the fantasy 
of sex with straight men and the fantasy of sexual identity’s resistance to sexual 
acts? What does it say about both gay and straight identity formations, and why 
has this fantasy proliferated so widely and rapidly in its online instantiation? 

The question of performance helps to clarify the definition of gay-for-pay I have 
put forth but also provides an important objection to consider. One could easily 
argue that all pornography is performed, and as such, the actors’ lives outside of 
the production are of little to no consequence to the performance. However, we 
must consider the ways gay-for-pay pornography differs from mainstream cinema 
and conventional studio pornography in its conceptualization and deployment of 
performativity. I am arguing that what renders gay-for-pay unique from the 
aforementioned modes of performance is a juxtaposition of meta- and realist 
techniques. The classical Hollywood film aims for verisimilitude in representation 
and unobtrusiveness in access. Furthermore its diegesis—or the representational 
world within which the narrative occurs—is closed, hermetic. The viewer of such 
films should have an immersive experience of a fictional world that is richly 
imagined but not reflexive of its own status as film. Much classical and pre- 
Internet pornography subscribed to this ethos. 

As I suggested above, contemporary gay-for-pay pornography typically fuses meta¬ 
narrative and realist techniques. A meta-narrative draws attention—much like the 
amateur format of gonzo porn highlights the performer as camera operator—to its 
own status as porn. [20] A realist technique, however, strives for authenticity and 
unobtrusiveness. Gay-for-pay porn makes use of both. The amateur DIY recording 
technologies strive for authentic, realist representation—often mirroring the 
documentary genre. At the same time, the meta-narrative highlights a second 
storyline that undermines the performance of the first, suggesting another reality 
beyond the pornographic representation. Similar to how Bertolt Brecht’s alienation 
effect would break the fourth wall in theater through various techniques, online 
gay-for-pay pornography breaks the immersive quality of pornography by making 
the reality outside of it a part of its performance. [23] Combining the two forges a 
simultaneous dissonance. Brecht’s purpose in alienating his viewer was to bring 
awareness to the circumstances ordering society and to bring about the potential 



for a change in them, but it is unclear whether gay-for-pay’s reflexivity offers any 
substantial payout beyond irony. Just how the viewer makes sense of these two 
competing forces determines whether one finds gay-for-pay to be disconcerting or 
liberatory, a binary we will return to later. 

Gay-for-pay pornography presents a complex argument. It relies upon standard 
societal notions of sexual identity at the same time that it disrupts these categories. 
I hypothesize that the disruption of traditional categorization garners this 
pornography its compelling status. If we take as true the supposition that 
homosexuals and heterosexuals are oppositional categories required to define the 
other against, [24] then gay-for-pay challenges this seemingly necessary division by 
bringing these two categories into direct contact and contention. In addition, this 
pornography contests the idea that the signifiers of arousal verify sexual truth or 
pleasure. Gay-for-pay upends the claim that the body unlike the mind cannot lie. 
The logic follows that for a straight man to maintain an erection and climax with 
another man would disprove heterosexual identity. But gay-for-pay insists on the 
suspension of that assumption. There are any number of props and supplements a 
performer might use to elicit an erection or orgasm, ranging from the use of 
erectile-inducing pharmaceuticals like Viagra to the viewing of offscreen 
pornography. While conventional pornographies might shirk at the idea of 
revealing such accompaniments to arousal, these erectile technologies, though by 
no means staples, play soundly into the narrative logic of gay-for-pay explanation 
strategies. 

This last point is evidenced when early in the Tyra Banks Show Kurt Wild reveals 
that he prefers to perform the role of the “bottom” during gay-for-pay sex shoots. 
Tyra Banks reacts as if she has finally caught the culprit red-handed; this man 
could not possibly be straight. Her disbelief that Wild could still claim straightness 
in performing the submissive role in anal sex reinforces the commonplace 
assumption in the rubric of homosexuality that the penetrated partner is more 
effeminate, and so gayer, than the penetrator.[25] Wild counters that the 
submissive role requires almost no arousal on his behalf and so is in fact easier to 
perform than that of the top. To be submissive and “receive the gift,” as Banks 
euphemistically refers to it, [26] does not even require an erection. From this 
example, we see that gay-for-pay challenges the assumed naturalization and 
inviolability of sex roles. There is a very intricate orchestration about which sex act 
a performer undertakes when, if at all, and in what order. For instance, a 
performer typically would not jump right into bottoming—or being “broken in,” as 
it is sometimes referred to for the uninitiated—because to do so would raise 
suspicions that the performer was not actually straight from the outset. And yet a 
performer like Wild, who—having completed his fair share of penetrating—now 
prefers to bottom almost exclusively due to the passivity of this role, 
counterintuitively reaffirms his heterosexuality because passivity can be performed 
without arousal. Within pornography, the signs of arousal do not necessarily 
substantiate desire or pleasure. 
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Duncan & Noah 

Play "Gay Chicken" 


From the very start, “Gay Chicken” is presented 
as a game. 


To add complexity to the definition I have provided for gay-for-pay pornography, I 
want to turn now to contemporary online examples, ever proliferating, and offer 
three close readings of gay-for-pay narratives to develop a tentative classification 
and to distill its underlying logic and tension. These three examples demonstrate 
what we might think of as variations on a theme. This triplication reveals the 
expansiveness and diversity of the genre, while simultaneously illustrating its 
guiding logic in reeducating gay desire. 



The pledgemaster reveals to Duncan, left, 
and Noah, right, the rules of the game, which 
elicit amused bewilderment. Their t-shirts 
include the emblem of Sigma Phi, which is 
the second oldest Greek fraternal 
organization in the United States. Despite 
this invocation ... 


... the power dynamics of fraternities, 
especially in regards to hazing, do not 
explicitly motivate the action of this video. As 
Duncan and Noah disrobe, the floor lamp’s 
encroachment in the composition plays into 
the video’s DIY aesthetic. 



Noah is first to play “Gay Chicken,” and he 
slowly inches his hand closer to Duncan’s 
crotch. Duncan’s quizzical expression 
juxtaposed with Noah’s aggressive 
excitement perfectly embodies the conflicted 
affect of gay-for-pay pornography. 


By the time it is Duncan’s turn to grope 
Noah, the two have become rather 
competitive and seem to enjoy the game. 
Noah is the first player to develop an 
erection. 












Noah celebrates defeating Duncan in a 
round of “Gay Chicken.” 

incrementally closer to his face. Duncan 
refuses, declaring himself “chicken.” 


In the second round of the game, Duncan 
must let Noah bring his erection 



Noah awaits Duncan, who now takes the more 
aggressive position in round two. 



Noah lets Duncan bring his erection right up to 
his face. 


The first example, “Gay Chicken,” originally produced by straightfraternity.com , 
can now be found in its abbreviated format on a number of porn hub websites like 
XTube.com. [27] [ open endnotes in new window ] As far as online videos go, which 
are notably ephemeral, this one in particular has been disseminated frequently and 
still remains online, a testament to its popularity. In the video, an unseen 
pledgemaster informs two pledges, Noah and Duncan, “We’re going to play a 
game. The loser of the game is going to get cummed on.” Immediately, Duncan 
states to Noah, “So you’re losing.” Noah rebuts, “No, you’re losing.” Here, then, is 
an explanation strategy that defies monetization. It also simultaneously uses the 
notion of competition both to bolster the participants’ masculine bravado—and so 
evidence straightness—and to undercut it by revealing an ultimately homoerotic 
endgame. It is unclear who is the winner and who is the loser in a situation where 
one straight man must ejaculate onto another straight man’s body. This 
indeterminacy is precisely the confusion that gay-for-pay pornography relishes. 

The pledgemaster, who remains unseen until the very end of the video, asks his 
two pledges to strip naked and then clarifies the rules. The intention of the game is 
to engage in increasingly invasive sexual acts until one pledge no longer feels 
comfortable, at which point he calls out that he’s “chicken.” A series of such 
exercises ultimately results in a victor who is deemed less chicken or in this 
instance more willing to engage in sexual acts with the other player. The video 
takes as its backdrop a fraternity and the associated infamy of various hazing 
rituals, which lends the otherwise unlikely scenario a modicum of plausibility. As 
the two men undress, they note to each other how cold the room is, hoping to relay 
to both the pledgemaster and the viewer that the size of their penises—or their 
sense of masculinity—has been impaired by the temperature. In this moment, we 
again encounter an instance where the performers are simultaneously defending 
their sense of masculinity and yet undercutting it. As so much of their masculinity 
seems bound to the size of their respective penises, it is telling that Noah, who 
vocalizes the fear that his penis might be deemed small, develops an erection first. 
His erection coincides with Duncan touching his knee in the first round of the 
game. If before Noah had worried the temperature might diminish the size of his 
penis, here he remains notably silent when the touch of his male companion 
results in an erection. There is no explanation given, nor does the gay viewer likely 
need one. This moment speaks to a fantasy the gay male erotic harbors that 
straight men, too, can be aroused by contact with other men. 

The next two sex acts Duncan and Noah partake in consist of giving one another a 
hand job followed by fellatio. Noah appears more excited by the games both 
physiologically and vocally, but he couches his sense of enthusiasm in terms of the 
competitive nature of the game. In the end, the pledgemaster declares Noah the 
winner because he is able to perform the sex acts longer and with less complaint. 
The second pledge Duncan performs these games with reservation and opts out 
more frequently, declaring himself “chicken.” But the very act of losing a round 
becomes for Duncan an alternative way to prove his heterosexuality while 








participating in all-male sex acts. In both pledges’ cases, these tests are 
accompanied by a constant call-and-response wherein the perpetrator asks, “Are 
you chicken? Are you chicken?” to which the recipient of the action must respond 
“No” or “Yes.” In this spoken exchange, the act of bullying becomes yet another 
method of managing of the event, and another performance of straightness 
overlaying all-male sex acts. 



The camera pans down to reveal that Noah Noah, who otherwise remains upbeat 
remains erect throughout the second round, throughout “Gay Chicken,” grows frustrated 

when the unseen pledgemaster says he will 
next have to fellate Duncan. 



By the end of the video, the pledgemaster 
declares Noah the winner. If one follows the 
gaze of both pledges, the viewer can see 
that they are watching pornography as a 
masturbatory aid. Aids to arousal like this, 
which would be absent or hidden in 
conventional porn, here play soundly into the 
gay-for-pay narrative. 


As stipulated by the rules of the game, Noah 
must ejaculate onto Duncan for losing “Gay 
Chicken.” This instance marks the only point 
in the pornography when the pledgemaster 
appears in the video. He manually stimulates 
Noah as Duncan awaits his comeuppance. 


The quality of the video deserves attention, too. The footage here is grainy and the 
lighting poor. This and the use of unknown, everyday performers give the video an 
amateur quality that lacks the glossy, finished veneer of typical studio-produced 
porn. For in the case of its aesthetics, maximum visibility[28] is not the foremost 
concern, which would require a well-lit set, tight compositions, and spatial 
integrity in editing. The camera’s unprofessional, jerky motions and the lack of 
seamless edits reveal a low-budget aesthetic that recalls the spontaneous capture 
of documentary filmmaking. The documentary-style is no accident. It vouches for 
the authenticity of the event and the performers’ heterosexuality, even as they 
engage in sex with one another. In contrast, studio produced pornographies tend 
to create a clearer separation between the performance and the performer—always 
presenting to the viewer its uncanny facade. Here DIY technologies make such 
distinctions harder to discern. 
















The banner for the Bait Bus website dramatizes their mockery of the straight man in one 
uncanny tableau. 


So This week on the Bait Bus we have our good friend Cole back with us. 
He is back from his hiatus and ready to feed is hunger for some straight 
cock. We hit up downtown Miami and hope we find something good, but 
unfortunately we make a wrong turn and end up in the wrong side of town. 
But thanks to the porn gods they blesses us with a victim who happens to 
be walking from his job to his hotel. He stop him and see if he would be 
interested in helping us out in our Miami documentary. After we get him on 
the bus the magic starts, the tits come out and blind fold goes on. Once 
Cole gets his mouth wet our victim nears flips out and raises hell. Good 
thing its the holidays and everyone needs the extra cash. Enjoy 


Interestingly, in the description of Bait Bus videos, only the gay male performer, Cole Harvey, 
gets billing. The female performer’s name remains absent. 



The videographer, who serves as the dealmaker 
in Bait Bus , invites the stranger, Dave, to 
approach the bus. He asks Dave if he would like 
to help him make a documentary. 


As a second example, I offer the Bait Bus phenomenon for consideration.[29] In 
name, Bait Bus refers to the bait-and-switch form of fraud that informs this 
website’s protocol. In one of the most consistently duplicated narratives of any of 
the pornographies represented here, a crew in a van approaches and picks up a 
straight man from the streets. The unseen videographer tricks this man through 
the prospect of having sex with a woman and later through the promise of earning 
money into fucking a man, much to his confusion and distaste. 

All the action in this webseries takes place in a large van that drives around town 
as the scene unfolds. This unique location presents some striking implications for 
Bait Bus. First, the boundary between public and private that typically guards the 
sex act opens up as a site of contention. As the shoot commences, the viewer sees 
cars pass by on the streets and highways, creating a spatial dissonance that mirrors 
the sexual dissonance of the gay-for-pay act. That which typically remains private 
here publicizes itself not just to the viewer at home, but also to the unwitting 
public. This muddling of the private and public spheres, though, cannot conceal 
what would otherwise be considered a hostage situation. Certainly, on some level, 
the viewer recognizes the convenient fiction that—if nothing else than legally—this 
scenario must be staged. But taken on its own terms, the underlying violence of 
capture provides a third competing explanation strategy to the promises of sex 
with the woman and monetary reimbursement. 



Upon completion of the sexual act, the perpetrators dump the duped man by the 
roadside without his promised reward. The same spiteful conclusion recurs in each 
video; the van speeds away, with its con artists laughing. The Bait Bus website 
quite proudly flouts its role in facilitating the resurgence of the gay-for-pay 
phenomenon, claiming to be 

“the original site that started a revolution, picking up straight guys, 
offering a little cash, and seeing how far they would go with a 
man.”[30] 


The site’s second tagline, though, confirms the more sinister undertone: 











“Granted, they were always tricked at first to already be with a guy, but 
once the blindfold came off and the cash came out, every guy was 
fucking another guy and getting his dick sucked. Join now!”[3i] 

In addition to these negative insinuations, the presence of the woman in Bait Bus 
presents a unique variation from much gay-for-pay pornography. Generally, gay- 
for-pay pornography dispenses with the figure of the woman or promises her as 
reward for undertaking gay sex without actually following through.[32] However, 
here the female performer lures the straight man onto the bus, thus serving as 
guarantor of his heterosexuality. What begins as the promise of a blow job follows 
with the stipulation that the man be blindfolded, at which point a previously 
unseen man replaces her and proceeds to fellate the straight man. Inevitably, the 
straight man takes off his blindfold to see the woman pleasuring him. After the 
straight man’s shock and protestation at having been blown by a man—and, more 
horrifyingly, enjoying it—the videographer renegotiates the encounter, offering the 
woman’s desire or additional money to prolong the all-male sexual encounter. She 
wants to see him get blown by this man, or she wants to see him fuck this man. In 
such an instance, the woman’s desire and gaze are elevated above the straight 
man’s, which must undergo a transference in order for him to go through with the 
act. It is a short-lived transference, though. After the duped man inevitably agrees 
to have anal sex, the woman vanishes from the scene until he finishes. She 
reappears only afterward to repair his embattled heterosexual identity, but more 
critically to coerce him out of the van. 

Bait Bus fabulates a sadistic fantasy for the viewer, whereby the subterfuge that 
leads to the sex devoid of its ultimate promise—women and money—complicates 
and competes with the pleasure of the sex itself. Moreso than “Gay Chicken,” 
which displayed a sense of reciprocity and a fullness of disclosure, here a kind of 
Schadenfreude—the pleasure derived from viewing the straight man’s misfortune— 
dominates the scenario. In their calculated alliance, the videographer, female 
performer, and gay performer hold all the cards, at least in terms of the narrative. 
But as numerous episodes of Bait Bus proliferate, a unique consequence results. 

Its repetitive nature lends these videos a similarity and interchangeability that 
come to belie its cinema verite. 

Although the camera work, unknown status of its actors, and on-the-street 
environments lend these videos the semblance of authenticity, the recurring 
narrative structure indicates a kind of mass fabrication. This repetition forces the 
viewer to decide whether or not to suspend disbelief for the presented diegesis at 
the same time that formulaic narrative mitigates the recognition that the straight 
performer here has been—in narrative at least—sexually violated in the process. If 
the abuse the straight performer experiences is also part of its pleasure, the viewer 
can rest easy, knowing the duress portrayed is itself an act. But what might this 
complex depiction suggest about gay male desire? The lighthearted eroticization of 
homosocial bonding in “Gay Chicken” pales in comparison to Bait Bus, which 
instead displays the malice of revenge fantasy. And it gives evidence to the 
difficulty in locating a singular and coherent gay male erotic, even as it pertains to 
one genre. 



On the bus, the videographer introduces Dave 
to his female friend. The so-called documentary 
concerns her desire for kinky sex. A negotiation 
is struck for the straight man to be blindfolded 
and to receive a blowjob from the unnamed 
woman. Dave legitimates his heterosexuality by 
agreeing to the deal. 



The videographer tells Dave not to touch her 
during oral sex, because she doesn’t like that. 
Once the blindfold is on, the switch occurs. Cole 
Harvey replaces the woman and performs oral 
sex on the unwitting Dave. 



Dave removes his blindfold and finds Cole 
Harvey fellating him. Enraged, he threatens 
Cole and the videographer with violence. 



The unnamed woman reenters the scene to 
stifle Dave’s anger. She caresses him as the 
videographer renegotiates the deal. Dave 
agrees to have anal sex with Cole in exchange 
for $2000, an unfilmed blowjob from the woman 
to get him hard again, and the opportunity to 
have anal sex with her afterward. In the 


The implied blowjob does not appear 
onscreen, and instead we cut directly to anal 
sex with Cole. After both men finish, the 


The woman pushes Dave out of the van; 
their agreement is to have sex while the 
videographer takes out $2000 from an ATM 











background, passing cars complicate the 
privacy of the sex act. 



Bravo Delta 9 points his Fleshlight to the 
camera. It is shaped like a vagina, whereas 
other varieties include mouth and anus orifices. 
This sex toy serves as one of the more 
substantial indications of Bravo Delta 9’s 
heterosexuality. 


videographer insults Dave, saying, “That was 
weird, dude. I just said fuck the guy, I didn’t 
say you had to get all gay about it.” Dave 
defends his heterosexuality, comparing the 
sex to anal sex with a woman. 


to repay Dave. Moments later, she excuses 
herself to grab her purse from the vehicle. 



She reenters the van and they speed away. 
Dave runs after the van, to no avail. 
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Having successfully completed their bait and 
switch, the two performers laugh at Dave’s 
gullibility. 

Our third and final example concerns the performer Bravo Delta 9 and reveals gay- 
for-pay pornography that no longer even needs to call itself such, but rather relies 
on the structure of the Internet to fulfill its narrative strategy. According to his 
XTube profile, Bravo Delta 9 states he is 

“just a straight college guy who likes to show off and maybe make some 
cash on the side because of it. I keep an open mind and I’m not 
homophobic, so anybody can watch, comment, support, and get 
off.”[ 33 l 

Cockyboys Exclusive Model! 

Turn Ons 

I've been meaning to update everything here! 

Just your typical gym rat r nerd r and porn 
model. Check out my scenes on cockyboys and 
follow me on twitter (:®bravodelta9) and tumblr 
(bravodelta9.tumblr.com)! 

I'm not here for hookups, and 1 don’t do 
private shows. 

Sorry guys, i"m into girls, but i"m an open- 
minded guy and don't mind showing off for 
everyone: 111 add anyone as a "friend" on here. 

In shape, shaved and clean, nice breasts, 
around my age, brunettes, natural blonds, one 
whos willing to get down and dirty. Like a girl 
that likes to work out with me on occasion, 
then go down on me. Adventurous, active, 
friendly, funny, sane. Talking dirty in a foreign 
language is a plus. 

Turn Offs 

Movies 

Fatness, blood, shit, piss, too much makeup, 
body hair (a landing strip is okay sometimes...) 
too much of an age difference, fakes, nutcases, 
and creeps. 

Really into movies. Almost anything, including 
some porn. 

Hobbies 


Anything on the water, gaming, mountain 
climbing, gym, 

Music 

Books 

rock, heavy metal, drum ft bass. 

Anything but Twilight. 

Bravo Delta 9’s XTube profile fosters his straight persona. It also recursively cites his work 
with CockyBoys. Despite more than 2.5 million viewers on XTube, he humbly refers to himself 
as “practically a pornstar.” 


Bravo Delta 9, whose pseudonym stands for “balls deep, or the act of inserting the 
penis into the vagina all the way to one’s balls,”[34] performs his heterosexuality 
through his profile and his nom de guerre. But he does not disallow gay men from 
watching his videos, as though that were something he could control. And indeed 
Bravo Delta 9 appears to have a healthy gay following. Under “Turn Ons,” on his 
XTube profile, the very first sentence admonishes—albeit graciously—men who 
have expressed sexual interest in him: 


Sorry guys, I’m into girls, but I’m an open-minded guy and don’t mind 
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One consistent feature of Bravo Delta 9’s 
XTube videos is his anonymity. To achieve this, 
he blurs his face in this video. 



In another performance of his heterosexuality, 
Bravo Delta 9 orally stimulates his Fleshlight 
sex toy. 



In this video, Bravo Delta 9 dons aviator 
sunglasses, his staple mode of concealment. 
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showing off for everyone.”[35] 

This simultaneous rejection and encouragement of gay male desire displays the 
oppositionality common to gay-for-pay, one we already have seen in play in the 
Tyra Banks episode. Bravo Delta 9 denounces the desire, pleasure, and sexual 
identity of a gay man, at the same time that he beckons the projected desire of 
other gay men. In this sense, there is what Tom Kalin has termed a homophobic 
homoeroticism at play. [36] In his self-shot XTube videos, Bravo Delta 9 never 
records himself with anyone but himself. In fact, all of his videos on XTube consist 
of solo shoots where he masturbates by hand or with the aid of a Fleshlight sex toy. 
Another distinct feature of Bravo Delta 9’s videos concerns his anonymity. If he 
does not wear aviator sunglasses, Bravo Delta 9 blurs his face. This desire to be 
seen but not known is consistent with much amateur pornography, where 
unidentifiable bodies—or bodies without heads—predominate. Other than the 
vaginal shape of his sex toy and the brief references to his claimed heterosexuality 
on his profile, nothing about Bravo Delta 9’s masturbatory videos inherently 
substantiates a gay or straight identity. Masturbation appears to be the universal 
and unaffiliated sex act, or empty enough as a signifier to be tipped in either 
register. 

Bravo Delta 9 quickly acquired a mass following on XTube. More than two-and-a- 
half million distinct visitors have watched his videos since they first appeared in 
June, 2010, and it is precisely his popularity on XTube, a host site for both 
amateur and excerpted studio pornography, that drew the attention of Cocky Boys. 
[37] The gay-oriented porn website Cocky Boys focuses on, as the name suggests, 
boys who are cocky (although certainly the root “cock” is meant to resonate as an 
unsubtle pun), which usually translates into aggressive, domineering “alpha” men 
forcefully fucking a host of submissive sissy boys. Since May of 2012, Bravo Delta 
(who has dropped the numeral “9” from his nom de guerre, which was an unsubtle 
reference to his penis size) has appeared in seven videos for the Cocky Boys 
website. 

Cocky Boys operates as a membership-only website that notably does not specialize 
in gay-for-pay pornography. In fact, most of its performers identify themselves as 
gay men. Bravo Delta is one of the few purported straight men to feature here, and 
he joins the ranks as a prototypical aggressive top, which falls in line with the 
assumed homology between sexual identity and sexual role. How his sexual 
identity comes into play in his videos contrasts greatly from “Gay Chicken” and 
Bait Bus and most other gay-for-pay pornography. No explicit mention is made of 
Bravo Delta’s sexual identity within the narrative diegesis of his videos. Rather, the 
textual features of the website, such as Bravo Delta’s CockyBoys profile^] or the 
video summaries and searchable keywords allude briefly to his straightness. But it 
is not a point dwelled upon or developed in the pornographic narrative, nor is 
there ever any clear explanation given for why Bravo Delta elects to perform sex 
with these men. 


The logo for CockyBoys includes a devil and 
angel icon, which are suggestive of the 











Bravo Delta Shows Max Ryder Who’s In Charge! 


website’s prevalent use of aggressive and 
submissive dichotomies. 



Bravo Delta appears on the front page of 
CockyBoys in his seventh and most recent 
video. 


How CAN WE HELP YOU? 

« Ctehtfeyt MmW Contact j* 


Our little resident lroubte-maker Max Ryder knows no limits. He saw Brayo_Qefla's 
solo scene where tis fucked the hell out of a few flesfrjstte and he said: m \ want ihi& 
l* be my mouth! H Here on Cockyhoys. that's eadet done then said. I sent Max to an 
unknown location and told him to wail there and I'll send someone to pick him up. 
He had no idea whac was goFrig to happen, wtio was coming to pick him up t or 
where he was ^oinp. He Just knew hts moulh was going lo be used as a cum- 
receptsde and that's all ha needed to know. He dltfn'1 ask many questions. He 
[more„ T ] 


Shows Max Ryder Who’s In Charge! 
xTube's Superstar Bravo Delta Shows Offt 


Whether it's our linte, Mate. tootim--Ui)j*ith_ hiS-waaiJKfmlwr.. or Jjm<mr-q«_.and 
TffTO.CBWffl .ritiiro.f-wjlESiffS dtefft,.- °™ third's lor sure - our Coctyhays 

are galling more adventurous by the minute. It's not enough for them anymore lo just 

jetfc Iheir cicks off and call il a day. They want more. They want adventure, 

excitement* and a lime bit of danger. And so do we. Today, we are pushing the 

limits one more lime. He is already well-known on xTube and has fans around the 
world. Hundreds of theusanda of [mora.,.l 


Bravo Delta’s first CockyBoys video description makes reference to his fame on 
XTube to validate his straight persona. Contrary to Bait Bus, the description of his 
second video positions the straight man not as the fool, but as a disciplinarian of 
the gay performer. 

Instead, CockyBoys relies on Bravo Delta’s notoriety and built-in audience from 
XTube, where viewers were already familiar with his amateur work, to establish his 
heterosexuality, thus rendering a kind of gay-for-pay pornography that is more 
dispersive and less explicit in its function. In fact, in a kind of self-reference, the 
first video that Bravo Delta shot for CockyBoys bears resemblance to the videos he 
self-produced on XTube, which again points to the open signification of 
masturbation. In the scene, he masturbates with the aid of several sex toys 
reminiscent of the Fleshlight, as he typically did on XTube. Here, though, among 
the other toys dangling from the wall are a series of sizeable dildos, which mark a 
stark difference from Bravo Delta’s previous solo pornography and remind the 
viewer that the threat of penetration looms in the background—although in this 
video the threat does not materialize, and the dildos serve only as a visual joke or 
wishful thinking. 

An even more notable difference between his XTube and CockyBoys videos, 
though, concerns the loss of Bravo Delta’s anonymity, a distinction that highlights 
the importance of the perceived authenticity of the visual. At CockyBoys, Bravo 
Delta can no longer conceal his eyes behind sunglasses, a cropped composition, or 
a post-production blurred face. It is difficult, one would imagine, to be 
anonymously cocky. Were Bravo Delta allowed to mask his identity, there would be 
nothing to lose in the act of “going gay-for-pay.” And so I offer another 
underpinning to this genre of pornography: there must be something at stake— 
usually some threat—for the straight man to be desirable to his viewer. In showing 
his face, Bravo Delta ransoms his personal identity to elevate his pornographic 
character’s appeal, muddling the divisions between public and private as well as 
performance and reality. 

When Bravo Delta graduates from solo shoots to videos with other men, 

CockyBoys does not give him much dialogue, nor is the narrative set-up for the sex 
featured prominently. Rather, the sex itself acquires primacy. For instance, in his 
first all-male sex scene, Bravo Delta drives up to a truck stop and picks up a young 
man, telling him they will have to be quiet when they get to his home because his 
parents are asleep. Though not explicit, there are subtle indications of Bravo 
Delta’s straightness that allows us to categorize this episode as gay-for-pay. First, 






Uniquely, the website CockyBoys includes a 
standardized form for its users to apply to 
become a porn performer, which reveals just 
how integral the idea—and fetish—for amateur 
performance has become to contemporary gay 
male desire. 


this scene depicts an act of cruising or anonymous casual sex that refuses intimacy 
and implies shame. Bravo Delta may have sex with men, but he is not openly gay, 
nor can the stranger he fornicates with impugn his identity. The forewarning to be 
quiet upon arrival speaks to the need for secrecy, which again highlights the illicit 
nature of the encounter. Though this video does not barter sex for monetary 
incentive, the ludic rules of a game, trickery, or the chance at sex with a woman, it 
subtly encodes itself in gay-for-pay’s grammar of transgression and disavowal. 


Although there is little explicit narrative given to explain why Bravo Delta, a 
purportedly straight man, has sex with other men, his previous status as amateur 
XTube star reveals new insights into the medium specificity of online pornography. 
To most dedicated viewers, Bravo Delta’s XTube profile demonstrates his 
straightness, which continues to augment the videos he shoots for CockyBoys. In 
the rare occasion where there is an introductory backstory to a CockyBoys video, it 
references Bravo Delta’s XTube videos as a kind of calling card. [39] So too, Bravo 
Delta’s XTube profile now reciprocally makes reference to his CockyBoys shoots. 
The pornography here disperses and cites itself in and across its peer websites. 

One pornography does not exist hermetically by itself, but rather through the 
hyperlink, it expands to a vast network of past videos one has made, which can 
inform, haunt, or recontextualize coterminous pornography, and pornography yet 
to be made. 



Bravo Delta’s profile on CockyBoys insinuates that his curiosity and desire for 
men may develop eventually. The unspoken promise seems to be that, given 
enough time, he will transition from the role of aggressive top to submissive 
bottom. 


Whether it's our little Maxie hooking up with his secret admirer or 
Jimmy day and Tony Caoucd riding 4-wheelers in the desert - 
one thing’s for sure - our Cockyboys are getting more adventurous 
by the minute. It’s not enough for them anymore to just jerk their 
dicks off and call it a day. They want more. They want adventure, 
excitement, and a little bit of danger. And so do we. Today, we are 
pushing the limits one more time. He is already well-known on 
xTube and has fans around the world. Hundreds of thousands of 
people have seen him edge himself with flashlights and shoot his 
massive loads. Sut what no one has ever seen is his face! He's 
known as Bravo Delta and today - he’s taking off the mask. For 


Rather than focus on his heterosexuality, the video description for Bravo Delta’s 
solo video spends most of its time recounting his XTube following and obsesses 
over the fact that he will, for the first time ever, reveal his face. 

Go to page 3 
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From Brava Delta Solo: 



Bravo Delta recreates his signature look from 
XTube for his first CockyBoys video. 


While I began with the intention of making contemporary online gay-for- 
pay pornography legible, these examples have necessitated a more diverse 
and capacious approach. The definition of the genre I put forth at the onset 
now requires some revision. This reworking is needed especially in light of 
the Bravo Delta example, where the narrative lacked the evidentiary trope 
of explicitly proving straightness—which is instead implemented across 
websites through fan culture. Still, I contend that explanation strategies 
remain integral to gay-for-pay’s logic but vary in their deployment and 
ultimately secure different ends. Whereas “Gay Chicken” involves a 
frankness to its explanation strategy and results in sex as a competition, 
Bait Bus relies on deception to lead its participants into sex as coercion. 
Defying both of these models, Bravo Delta’s explanation strategy fails to 
present itself explicitly on CockyBoys, but this does not mean it is not in 
operation. 



The moment of revelation arrives. Bravo Delta 
removes his aviator sunglasses. 



In addition to the Fleshlight-like sex toys on the 
wall, there are also a number of dildos. The 
visual joke here is that Bravo Delta will start off 
being the penetrator, but the threat of being 
penetrated looms in the background. 


I propose two possibilities for how the explanation strategy still operates in 
the instance of Bravo Delta. First, its absence here serves as an invitation to 
the viewer to seek out further information in the same manner that Cocky¬ 
Boys manifests Bravo Delta’s heterosexuality: by looking elsewhere online. 
Bravo Delta has in addition to his XTube Profile, Twitter and Tumblr 
accounts, sites where he promotes his porn career and connects with his 
fans. In just this manner, I was able to contact Bravo Delta and ask him, as 
others have online, what his motivation was and continues to be in filming 
gay porn. He suggests money and a desire to work within the medium of 
film and broadcast compelled him to work for CockyBoys. [40] \ open 
endnotes in new window! Whether this answer proves satisfactory is not 
important. Rather, what is important is that in the absence of a narrative 
explanation strategy, the viewer may locate information concerning the 
“real” Bravo Delta, the one outside of the pornographic representation, and 
substitute it for that of Bravo Delta, the character within the pornography. 
The two Bravo Deltas collapse into one. The second possibility speaks to 
the growing codification of gay-for-pay’s pornographic tropes. As the genre 
proliferates, its operations repeat and become better known, to the point of 
standardization. Perhaps the straight performer of gay-for-pay no longer 
needs to state his alibi; the viewer can either infer it or locate it 
individually. 

Without an explicit explanation strategy to grant Bravo Delta permission to 
participate in gay sex, there is less necessity for the pornography to overlay 
a performance of his heterosexuality. The two operate symbiotically. 
Another way of stating this is, Bravo Delta’s videos on CockyBoys behave 
more like conventional gay male pornography, which makes sense since 
that’s the website’s primary focus and not gay-for-pay. So why even bother 
calling Bravo Delta’s pornographic videos gay-for-pay? In Bravo Delta’s 
case, a few textual features on CockyBoys and the reference of his XTube 
profile cursorily insinuate his heterosexuality, but in this regard, even the 
XTube profile makes only a modest attempt. Taken with the minimally- 









































Here, Bravo Delta replicates his XTube videos 
by using a number of the Fleshlight-like sex 
toys. The quality of the image indicates 
CockyBoys's high production values, but 
despite lacking an amateur aesthetic, the 
website deploys amateurism more subtly 
through reference to Bravo Delta’s self- 
produced XTube videos. 


invoked explanation strategy, Bravo Delta’s heterosexuality leaves a great 
deal to the imagination, and only direct communication seems to offer 
answers, which points to the integral coevolution of the genre and its 
medium. 

The barriers, after all, between the performer and the viewer have never 
been so fluid. Whereas the cult of celebrity in Hollywood rarely affords the 
viewer the opportunity to reach the star—rather curating biographies 
through highly calculated publicity—in the instance of amateur gay-for- 
pay, one can use Twitter or XTube messaging to reach the performer. The 
act of discerning the explanation strategy by this method places the focus 
once again on the extra-diegetic—or the performer’s life beyond the 
pornographic representation—as the site of authenticity. It may even 
provide the pleasure of and for the viewer, who is more devoted to, 
involved in, and implicated by the depiction of the real, whether that is 
onscreen or off. 


Our little resident trouble-maker Max Ryder knows no limits, hie 
saw Bravo Delta's solo scene where he fucked the hell out of a few 
flashjacks and he said: "I want this to be my mouthT Here on 
Cocky boys, that's easier done than said. I sent Max to an unknown 
location and told him to wait there and Til send someone to pick 
him up. He had no idea what was going to happen, who was 
coming to pick him up, or where he was going. He just knew his 
mouth was going to be used as a cum-receptacle and that's all he 
needed to know. He didn't ask many questions. He waited patiently 
outside until Bravo Delta pulled up and gave Max a sign to get in 
the car As always, Max didn't wait for a second invite. He hopped 
right in and the look on his face said "I'm ready for an ad venturer 
It was about a 2 0 minute drive, then a gate opened up* and then 
they drove up to a big house with a white picked fence. Max didn't 
make it inside. He got naked right there on the lawn. He didn't 
want to show it but he needed that big famous Bravo Delta cock in 
his mouth so bad he could barely even walk! It's all he could think 
about on the way there. And now that he was about to finally get it 
- he didn't want to waste anymore time. He started sucking on 
that monster dick like it was the only reason he was alive. He was 
so good at and it made Bravo want to give it a try too. So he threw 
the little fucker on the ground, grabbed his big thick S incher, and 
shoved it all the way down his throat. Want to know what happens 
next? I'll let you see for yourself. 


Notably absent in this video description for Bravo Delta’s first duo scene 
is any mention of his putative heterosexuality or any explanation strategy 
for why he is willing to “go gay-for-pay.” The description focuses almost 
entirely on the desire of Max Ryder, the gay performer, to have Bravo 
Delta. 


The interactivity here is no accident, nor is the imbrication of gay-for-pay 
pornography with amateur aesthetics, which I have argued demonstrates 
its aspiration for documentation and cinema verite. These features are both 
influenced by the medium specificity of online pornography, and as such, 
they are discursively tied to their time of production and contemporary 
distribution technologies. Gay-for-pay as a category is not new, but rather 
it is a genre of pornography popularized in its current form from a long line 
of precursors. Its various antecedents go back as long as gay male erotica 
has been produced, starting in an associative manner with the stag film, 
From Brava Delta Duo: [41] but its manifestation today offers insights and explanations that bear 






analyzing. To do so, we must look to the 1980s. 



The scene opens with Max Rider hanging out at 
a truck stop, looking for sex, which references 
queer practices of cruising and rough trade. 



Once Bravo Delta calls Max Rider into his truck, 
the two strike a deal to have sex back at his 
parents’ house, under the condition that Rider 
remain quiet. The conversation is sparse and 
the lighting poor. Here, then, more so than with 
most CockyBoys videos, a kind of “pro-am” 
aesthetic predominates. 



The two do not make it into the house, but stop 
instead outside, with the truck’s headlights 
silhouetting Max Rider as he orally pleasures 
Bravo Delta. 


John Burger marks the new trend of gay-for-pay as a phenomenon 
developing between 1982-1988 in One-Handed Histories: The Eroto- 
Politics of Gay Male Video Pornography (24). Interestingly, Burger 
connects the arrival of this genre of porn with the unique historical shift in 
pornographic reception: the advent of the home video market, which 
revolutionized porn production, distribution, and consumption. Prior to 
this change of format, Burger argues pornography was produced for the 
gratification of its creators—the director and performer—but that 
afterwards, it becomes a profession or craft: 

“When gay video became big business, the filmmakers became 
money moguls, and the concept of porn stars developed into a 
full-blown star system. [...] Backed by ample budgets, 

(directors) were able to afford the latest in video technology and 
production values, as well as prime models. The objects of these 
directors’ erotic desires are young, muscular, ‘straight looking’ 
guys. Through the lures of money and potential fame, 

(directors) employed many straight performers for their videos: 

‘gay for pay,’ as it is known in the trade.” (Burger 24) 

Burger’s claim intrigues but fails to convince entirely, because his 
implication that VHS turned pornography into a trade need not negate 
pleasure on behalf of the directors and performers. Professions and trades, 
too, can be pleasurable. What his line of thinking gestures toward but falls 
short of developing is the desire of the viewer, whose shifting reception 
from the theater to the home must have contributed in some part to the 
casting change. While it remains possible that directors had always wanted 
to hire straight performers and could only afford to do so because of VHS, a 
more comprehensive account would need to consider the influence of the 
home viewer. 

One scholar who contemplates this question more broadly is Julian 
Hanich. Hanich recently analyzed the remediation of porn[42] from the big 
screen to the home, wherein he argues that the shift in the distribution of 
porn through the computer results in an increase in availability, choice, 
and interactivity for the user. This explanation is apt, but his assertion that 
this medium shift is inherently a move from a public to a private space 
deserves reconsideration. This point is critical to Hanich’s argument, which 
itself rebuts Magnus Ullen’s disavowal of the importance of medium 
specificity for porn scholarship,[43] because it suggests the move inside the 
home lends the porn-watcher a safe haven in which he can avoid a sense of 
shame. Hanich diminishes shame’s role by suggesting the cyberporn user 
engages in a private act in a private space, as if one can only feel shame in 
public, and he goes on to claim this move to the private space can intensify 
the masturbatory force of watching porn. But is the use of the home 
computer tantamount to privacy? While it may be accessed in private, the 
Internet is a virtual public. We need only think of cookies, search histories, 
ad trackers, Amazon and Netflix recommendations, pay-only sites, 
chatroulettes, cam-sites, social networks, NSA’s Prism program etc.,[44] to 
point out some of the ways in which the moves we make online are 
monitored, shared, and tracked by governments, advertisers, institutions, 
online friends, and other third parties. It is not radical to suggest going 
online means leaving a trace, one that can be followed accidentally or 
intentionally. My amendment to Hanich, then, is that the act of going 
online is a complex oscillation between private and public spaces. 







Afterward, Bravo Delta and Max Rider mutually 
masturbate each other. 



Inside the house, Max Rider uses a Fleshlight¬ 
like sex toy to bring Bravo Delta to orgasm, the 
video’s conclusion. To what degree Bravo Delta 
has “gone gay-for-pay” remains contestable. In 
operating the sex toy — a vaginal substitute — 
Rider takes the place of the absent woman. No 
anal sex follows, although both men do mutually 
fellate the other prior to the conclusion. In 
subsequent videos with CockyBoys, Bravo 
Delta will have anal sex as a top, which 
evidences the intricate curation of sex acts the 
performer enacts to be deemed truly straight, 
and as a consequence, truly gay-for-pay. 


In Screening Sex, Linda Williams complements this observation by tracing 
the ramifications of pornographic reception as it moves from the big screen 
to computational media. Williams’ twofold argument states that whereas 
cinematic pornography constituted the viewer as a spectator—with the 
larger-than-life sex on the big screen intended to arouse—the smaller 
screen versions of pornography figure the viewer as an interactive-user. 
Thus rather than arousing, this medium of pornography actually facilitates 
the act of coming to orgasm. [45] The larger cinematic format preserves a 
distance both spatial and temporal from the porn to the viewer, while 
pornography viewed on the computer dissipates these distances. 
Furthermore, Williams argues that it is not just in proximity to but also in 
proportionate scale that the spatial qualities of porn become equivalent to 
the human form; the image is both within reach and life-sized. [46] It is as 
though the viewer can, despite the interface of the screen, reach out and 
touch the image, which has gained a haptic resonance. The more striking 
evolution to online pornography, though, is the shrinking temporal gap 
between performance and reception. With web cameras, the two are nearly 
instantaneous. [47] Here then, there is a paradigm shift in the kind of 
pornography that the medium itself favors. 

Why does this shift matter? Whereas the pornographies of literature and 
cinema have been structured on an Aristotelian model of immersive and 
emplotted narrative, Internet pornography—in its interactivity, mixture of 
public and private spheres, and dissipation of the gap between the time of 
production and consumption—fundamentally alters the relation between 
the viewer and the pornography, so that suddenly the consumer of porn 
holds the potential to become the consumed object. Tellingly what all of the 
gay-for-pay porn I have looked at shares is its invocation—whether scripted 
or documented—of amateurism in some form. [48] The pledges in “Gay 
Chicken” were relative unknowns, as were the revolving door of men 
featured on Bait Bus. Only in the case of Bravo Delta did we see a 
performer approaching the status of porn star, but he too began as an 
unknown on XTube. 

The predominance of amateurism in gay-for-pay and indeed in much 
online pornography matters not just because performers now appear less 
idealized and more like their viewers. In addition to that, this trend not 
only invites the viewer to come to orgasm, as Williams suggests, but them 
to become pornographers themselves. [49] The very DIY recording and 
editing technologies that capture and distribute the gay-for-pay corpus we 
have looked at are readily available to most viewers. This opportunity to 
become a pornographer and the fluidity of temporal and disseminative 
boundaries echoes and inflect the oscillation between gay and straight 
identities. Gay-for-pay shows the viewer that the boundaries across 
narrative, space, and technology are transgressive, and that that 
transgression and failure to capitulate to common orthodoxies are 
themselves erotic. The stigmas attached to making porn or to trying out sex 
acts that complicate one’s sexual identity have not vanished—and indeed 
gay-for-pay requires these stigmas to function—but amateurism and online 
mediation facilitate this transgression in a way earlier incarnations of gay- 
for-pay could not. 

The Internet allows pornography the option to give up the finessed facade 
of professional pornography and to embrace the grittiness, amateurism, 
and documentary quality of real sex. Much of contemporary gay-for-pay 






has taken this path, venerating authenticity over fabrication. In an ironic 
turn, though, the material inscriptions that substantiate this authenticity 
consist of features like night-vision, blurred or choppy frame rates, and 
uncut footage or stationary cinematography. These very features, which in 
conventional cinema and video would have seemed inauthentic or 
disruptive, here are not only legitimate but indeed substantiate the marks 
of reality. Furthering this irony, the reality the viewer receives is one that 
largely appears unrecognizable, where sexual identity and sexual acts are 
incommensurate and indeterminacy reigns. 

V. 

How do we then think about gay-for-pay, and what does it tell us about the 
reeducation of gay desire? In this essay, I have scrutinized gay-for-pay as a 
popular genre in contemporary online pornography, but what more can 
this kind of examination reveal? It seems counterintuitive to deliver a 
sentence for a genre of pornography that aspires to indeterminacy. With 
this caveat in mind, I conclude with two tentative interpretations. 

The first interpretation carries forth the logic introduced in the Tyra Banks 
episode and results in an ossification and policing of the boundaries of gay 
and straight identity. This interpretation denounces gay-for-pay’s 
deconstructive method of operation and the way that it complicates 
predetermined knowledge formations. It attempts to disambiguate the 
ambiguous, and to that end obsesses with the business of unmasking—or 
outing—the straight performer as actually gay. As such, it reinforces and 
hardens old understandings of gay and straight, promotes the notion of 
gaydar or the affective reading of the surface, and decries an eroticism of 
homophobic homoeroticism not because it is homophobic, but because it is 
not homophobic enough. When gay-for-pay pornography foregoes the gay 
identity associated with all-male sex acts, this interpretation reads such a 
disavowal as an endorsement of homophobia but an inadequate one. In 
allowing straight men to experience such sex and yet to remain straight, 
the perceived cohesion of heterosexuality diminishes, which then requires 
an even more intensified homophobia to reconstitute itself. 

The second interpretation embraces the pleasure of indeterminacy and as 
such relies on the breakdown of gay and straight boundaries and a falling 
away from identity categories to a more liberatory experience of bodies and 
pleasures, or a spectrum of sexual satisfaction. This second interpretation 
suggests a utopic potential for porn, as cliched as that notion has become. 

It is also an interpretation that many who identify as gay or queer might 
disfavor. For in such a utopia, an egalitarianism of the sexual replaces the 
security of sexual minorities. And yet there is another possibility that is less 
sweeping. Gay-for-pay does not after all do away with the identity 
categories of gay or straight, and the transgression it allows is only for the 
self-identified straight man to remain as such. Perhaps rather than offering 
polymorphous perversity, the gay male desire for a past fantasy emerges: 
the memory of a time when his lust for men was not yet incorporated into 
an identity—when, by default, he was still deemed heterosexual. By their 
hegemonic dominance, heterosexuals do not experience the transition from 
one identity formation to another, the act of coming out of the closet. Gay- 
for-pay offers the fleeting recreation of the moment when sexual acts codify 
the subject into a sexual identity and asks, why must these two equate? The 
disruption here ultimately honors an ambiguity that gestures to the 
constructedness not just of homosexuality but also of heterosexuality. 


Both of these interpretations tellingly rely on the other. To rigidify, there 
must be ambiguity. To ambiguate, there must be rigidity. It seems not so 
likely that one interpretation more accurately discerns this pornography’s 
cultural position, but that the two are necessary to inflect and mutually 
inscribe the other. Just as gay-for-pay favors indeterminacy, so too gay 
male desire might reside not in one interpretation or the other, but in a 
conflicted joining of the two. Gay-for-pay provides a glimpse into not just 
the fantasy of gayness, but also that of straightness, bound as these identity 
formations are to one another and to the narratives and technologies we 
use to get off. 
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Notes 


1. The Tyra Banks Show was a daytime talk show hosted by famous runway 
model Tyra Banks. It aired from 2005-2010 and took a tabloid format, 
covering contemporary and often controversial issues. Tyra Banks, The Tyra 
Banks Show, (New York: Bankable Productions, Episode: July 9, 2009). 

2. Ibid. 

3. In “Men’s Pornography: gay vs. straight,” Tom Waugh writes of Curt 
McDowell’s gay pornographic film Loads, which in 1980 depicted the 
filmmaker’s autobiographic sexual encounters with six straight men. Waugh 
contemplates McDowell’s striking subject matter: 

“I am here referring rather to the eroticization of the Not-Gay, the 
Straight Man. For some, it may be gratifying that the tables are 
turned. The straight man becomes erotic surface, objectified, both 
idealized and debased, the object of erotic obsession. It is an 
obsession frequently present in gay male pornography.” 

Even earlier than McDowell’s Loads, though, the idea of gay-for-pay could be 
seen germinating in the practice of rough trade, where gay men sought sex 
with dangerous partners and the risk of violence. These examples gesture to 
precursors of gay-for-pay, which fall beyond the scope of this essay, but also 
substantiate the persistence—rather than novelty—of such a desire in gay 
culture and representation. 

4 .1 want to situate this essay within an U.S. context, which is where each of 
the pornographies described hereafter were produced. As such, I will use 
homosexual and gay in an equivalent sense, as well as heterosexual and 
straight. There are complications to such equivalences concerning gender 
that bear noting. Homosexual can refer either to a male or female subject, as 
can heterosexual and straight. The term gay within an American context is 
more problematic; it commonly refers in its contemporary use to a male 
subject, although it can also at times refer to a gay female. Because gay-for- 
pay pornography is largely devoid of women, though, my use of these four 
terms will refer to a male form. Additionally, although the categories gay and 
homosexual do not ascribe an essential sexual role to them within the U.S. 
context—meaning these identities are not reserved solely for bottoms or solely 
for tops—pornographic representation frequently depicts submissive sexual 
roles as feminized, and so gayer, than aggressive roles. This tendency appears 
to carry misogyny forward into notions of homosexual identity. Tom Waugh 
writes cogently on the challenges of historical specificity for these very terms 




in the first chapter to Hard to Imagine (16-17). 

5. These performers are: Kurt Wild, Aaron James, and Dean Coxx; The Tyra 
Banks Show, (New York: Bankable Productions, Episode: July 9, 2009). 

6. The straightness of these performers is constantly performed. Banks’s first 
question to each of these men is whether they have a girlfriend or wife. They 
all do. If their partner is pregnant or they have children, this is mentioned as 
further evidence of their heterosexuality. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 

9. For the purpose of this essay, when I refer to the viewer of gay-for-pay 
pornography, I assume a gay-identified subject position, although such a 
determination remains speculative, rather than empirical. This assumption 
reveals the more theoretical and less sociological discourse of this essay. 

10. Richard Dyer in “Coming to Terms” first uses the phrase “reeducation of 
desire” to refer to the manner in which gay porn constructs new erotic trends 

(27). 

11. It is here where the viewer ascertains the performer’s butchness. Questions 
concerning whether he has a girlfriend or not, as well as his favorite sex 
position, hobbies and sports are posed. The entire affectivity of the performer 
may be scrutinized. Body posture, movement, vocal inflection, accent and 
timing could belie a gay man impersonating a straight man engaging in gay 
sex, and thus diminish the function of the pornography. 

12. http://www.brokecollegebovs.com/ 

http://www.cam4.c0m/ 

13. http://www.baitbus.com/ 

14. http: //www.strai ghtcollegemen.corn/ : 

http: / / strai ghtfraternitv. com/ : 

http://www.gavchicken.com/ : 

http://www.hazehim.com/ 

15. On The Tyra Banks Show, Kurt Wild claims he earns ten times what he 
would make filming straight porn (from $300 per straight porn shoot to 
$3000 per gay porn shoot) while Aaron James claims he would make $500 in 
a straight scene but need to sleep with twenty girls in a month to equal what 
he could make filming one gay scene, meaning he could earn $10,000 per gay 
scene (a twenty-fold increase). Despite the disparity in precisely the amount, 
gay-for-pay is presented here as lucrative to those who achieve a following on 
more popular websites. 

16. For a thorough overview of cyberporn, which speaks to the aesthetic 
prominence of amateurism and its implications, in pornography today, see 
Zabet Patterson’s essay “Going On-line: Consuming Pornography in the 
Digital Era” in Linda Williams’s crucial collection Porn Studies. 









Yj. http: //www.ca.rn4.00m/ 


18. Not always will a website offer a monetary payout. For instance, 
reddit.com incentivizes its users to share pornographic photos and videos in 
order to earn karma, which several users point out is just a number. 

19. Constance Penley’s essay “Crackers and Whackers: The White Trashing of 
Porn” nicely attends to this dynamic from the perspective of working-class 
and impoverished white personifications. 

20. The Tyra Banks Show, (New York: Bankable Productions, Episode: July 
9, 2009). 

21. As Foucault wrote at the end of The History of Sexuality, Part One, and as 
scholars love to cite: 

“we need to consider the possibility that one day, perhaps, in a 
different economy of bodies and pleasures, people will no longer 
quite understand how the ruses of sexuality, and the power that 
sustains its organization, were able to subject us to that austere 
monarchy of sex, so that we became dedicated to the endless task 
of forcing its secret, of exacting the truest of confessions from a 
shadow” (159). 

22. Richard Dyer emphasizes the self-reflexivity commonly featured in gay 
porn in his essay “Idol thoughts: orgasm and self-reflexivity in gay 
pornography.” In explaining self-reflexivity’s prominence therein, he writes, 

“This is of a piece with much gay culture. Being meta is rather 
everyday for queers. Modes like camp, irony, derision, theatricality 
and flamboyance hold together an awareness of something’s style 
with a readiness to be moved by it” (60). 

23. Brecht’s writings on the alienation effect have been instructive in thinking 
through gay-for-pay. In A Short Organumfor the Theater, he writes of the 
pleasure of inadequate representations, observing: 

“we must always remember that the pleasure given by 
representations of such different sorts hardly ever depended on 
the representation’s likeness to the thing portrayed. Incorrectness, 
or considerable improbability even, was hardly or not at all 
disturbing, so long as the incorrectness had a certain consistency 
and the improbability remained of a constant kind. All that 
mattered was the illusion of compelling momentum to the story 
told, and this was created by all sorts of poetic and theatrical 
means” (182). 

24. Foucualt makes this argument in The History of Sexuality volume 1 and 
Janet E. Halley repeats it in "The Construction of Heterosexuality," that 
heterosexuality as a concept followed the invention of homosexuality. 

25. Tyra Banks explicitly states, “If you’re going to receive, I mean, come on, 



that’s more gay.” The Tyra Banks Show, (New York: Bankable Productions, 
Episode: July 9, 2009). 

26. Ibid. 

27. http://www.xtuhe.com/watch.php?v=EiDvm-G66o- 

freturn to page 2l 

28. Linda Williams highlights the idea of maximum visibility in Hard Core, 
which also goes by the name the “frenzy of the visible.” Williams posits that 
this logic results in pornography making the erection and ejaculation of the 
penis its epicenter (ending almost always with the externalized cum shot). 
Richard Dyer’s asserts that this trend is not wholly translatable to gay 
pornography in his essay “Idol Thoughts: Orgasm and self-reflexivity in gay 
pornography,” where he states, 

“the oddness of showing the man ejaculating outside of his 
partner’s body is less striking in gay porn; withdrawal to display is 
odd, but much (probably most) actual gay sex in fact involves 
external ejaculation (and did so even before AIDS)” (53). 

29. http://www.baitbus.com 

30. http://www.haithus.com/t8/ 

31. Ibid. 

32. The previously mentioned website www.straightfraternity.com is an 
exception to this claim. That website maintains a separate page of videos 
featuring some of its gay-for-pay performers in straight sex scenes. 

33. http: //www.xtube.com/community/profile.php 9 user-bravodeltaQ 

34. http://www.urhandictionary.com/define.php?term=hravo delta 

35. http://www.xtuhe.com/community/profile.php?user-bravodeltaQ 

36. In “Flesh Histories,” Tom Kalin, referring to Calvin Klein’s new 
advertising campaign in 1982, writes, 

“This was a most complicated homoeroticism, it was— 
contradiction of contradictions—a deeply conservative, 
homophobic homoeroticism.” 

37. http://www.cockyhoys.com 

38. http://www.cockyhoys.com/modelstour/hravo-delta/ 

39. Such as the video “Bravo Delta & Gabriel Tag Ben Rose!” (CockyBoys.com, 
11/6/12). 

40. Bravo Delta responded, 

“The pay is nice, and it helps get me through school when I’m not 












working. It’s not just for the money (though); I’ve always been into 
video production, I’ve worked in a high school news studio since I 
was in 6th grade and I’ve worked for public access groups for at 
least 6 years. Originally I wanted to get into film or broadcast 
production, but I always had a small desire to be in porn (either 
production or acting).” 

Bravo Delta. Personal interview. 29 Nov. 2012 [return to page 3] . 

41. Tom Waugh’s compelling study Hard to Imagine: Gay Male Eroticism in 
Photography and Film from Their Beginnings to Stonewall closely explicates 
the phenomenon of the stag film of the early 20th Century. Stag films were 
marginal pornographic films made for viewing in private among small groups 
of nominally straight men. 

42. Hanich, Julian. “Clips, Clicks and Climax: Notes on the Relocation and 
Remediation of Pornography.” Jump Cut, No. 53 summer 2011 Web. 10 
November 2011. 

43. Ullen, Magnus. “Pornography and its Critical Reception: Toward a Theory 
of Masturbation.” Jump Cut, No. 51 spring 2009 Web. 10 November 2011. 

44. A useful article for how to hide one’s Internet footprint follows: 
http://www.nytimes.com/20i2/oi : ;/03/technology/personaltech/how-to- 

muddy-your-tracks-on-the-internet.html? r-o 

45. Linda Williams, “Conclusion: Now Playing on a Small Screen,” Screening 
Sex, (Durham: Duke University Press, 2008), 312. 

46. Williams perhaps overstates this spatial equivalence, for in the instance of 
online pornography, the computer screen rarely contains life-sized images, 
but in fact tends to diminish the size of the human form. The broader point, 
though, that the image has changed from larger-than life to an approximation 
of human size still holds true. 

47. Linda Williams, “Conclusion: Now Playing on a Small Screen,” Screening 
Sex, (Durham: Duke University Press, 2008), 300 - 317. 

48. The otherwise slickly produced website Cocky Boys is perhaps the outlier 
to this claim, and yet it too maintains amateur features. In ““Crackers and 
Whackers: The White Trashing of Porn,” Constance Penley writes of 
professional adult film companies in the 1980s and 1990s producing fake 
amateur films, or “pro-am” films, after amateurism first gained popularity 
(ill). I argue this trend carries through to Internet pornography, where the 
distinction between true amateurism and its simulation continues to blur, but 
what is consistent is the invocation of “realness.” 

49. Cocky Boys even has a form that its users can fill out if they should have an 
interest in becoming a performer for the site. In fact, one of their regulars, 
Dillon Rossi, joined in just this manner, winning a fan contest. 
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This is the opening shot to each show, the 
Detroit skyline. 


Sartorial signifiers, masculinity, 
and the global recession in 
HBO's Hung 

by Chris Vanderwees 

The title of HBO’s series, Hung, obviously refers to the size of Ray 
Drecker’s (Thomas Jane) penis. But the word “hung” also has other 
connotations as it denotes “deflation, death, and twisting in the 
wind.”[l] [open endnotes in new window] These connotations 
accurately describe Ray’s character as well: 



Ray removes his clothing, walking from Detroit's 
downtown financial district to his house in the 
suburbs. 


• he is a basketball coach and a teacher at a high school where jobs 
are being cut back; 

• his wife, Jessica (Anne Heche), has left him for Ronnie (Eddie 
Jemison), a dermatologist; 

• his kids, Damon and Darby (Charlie Saxton and Sianoa Smit- 
McPhee), cannot live with him because his house has burned in a 
fire; 

• his next door neighbour, Koontz (Loren Lester), has no sympathy 
for him, filing complaints to the city for his property’s zoning 
violations; and 

• he has let his insurance payments lapse, which results in Ray 
having to live in a tent until he can find the funds needed to 
repair the fire damage to his home. 



Reaching the edge of his dock at the end of the 
opening credit sequence, Ray jumps into the 
water. 


As one reviewer remarks, “[Ray] is hanging by a thread.”[2] Hung 
attempts to explore the economic recession that began in late 2007, 
using Detroit, Michigan as representative of the nation’s financial 
problems. The show’s commentary on the economic recession and the 
subprime mortgage crisis is certainly not subtle. One reviewer claims 
that the show exposes the “fraying of the American dream and the 
battered resiliency of the middle class.”[3] The “Pilot” episode, for 
example, concludes with a shot of a homeless man pushing a shopping 
cart with an U.S. flag fastened to the side through the streets of 
Detroit. Detroit has become “ground zero of declining Rust Belt 
America, the symbol of a nation in economic mid-life crisis.”[4] Just as 
the show uses Detroit as a symbol, Ray also functions symbolically as a 
“genuine Everyman”[s]—a representative of those Americans suffering 
from the affects of the recession. Hung parallels elements of Ray’s life 
with images of the recession’s affect on Detroit’s landscape. The first 
episode, for example, opens with the U.S. flag flying next to the 












demolition site of the Tiger Stadium, former home to Detroit’s national 
baseball and football teams and cuts to various images of dilapidated 
factories and a crumbling Motor City industrial park as Ray remarks, 



During the pilot episode, viewers are given 
multiple shots of the Tiger Stadium being torn to 
the ground. 


“Everything is falling apart and it all starts right here in 
Detroit, the headwaters of a river of failure.”[6] 

Ray refers not only to the recession’s impact on Detroit but also to the 
regrets he has about his life and current monetary situation: Ray 
moonlights as a male prostitute with the help of his friend and pimp, 
Tanya (Jane Adams), in order to survive financially. Throughout the 
first season Hung dramatizes the loss of the American Dream and the 
absence of prosperity. In the forth episode, Ray says that when he was 
younger, he was granted a prestigious baseball scholarship, and later 
he had a contract with the Atlanta Braves until a ligament injury foiled 
his hopes of becoming a major league baseball star. In his words, 

“I’ve tasted and come close to greatness.”[7] 



Ray approaches the door of his first client in a 
blue collar. 



Ray's client changes her mind, presumably as a 
result of Ray's manner of dress, which the show 
makes clear in later episodes. 


Ray, however, sees himself as more of a failure than anything close to 
“great.” He struggles with feeling inadequate as a father, as an athlete, 
and as a teacher. This aspect of Hung has led many reviewers to draw 
comparisons between Ray and Harry Angstrom, the former high 
school basketball star who makes a living as a car salesman in John 
Updike’s Rabbit , Run. [8] Like Angstrom, Ray is in a mid-life crisis, 
unable to achieve various aspects of the American dream. 

While reviewers and scholars address Hung’s relationship to the 
current economic climate and compare the show to various popular 
representations of male prostitutes or American mid-life crises, I will 
discuss how the sartorial aspects of Hung also produce a commentary 
on working class or blue collar U.S. masculinity and financial 
instability. Although Hung has now been cancelled after running for 
three seasons between 28 June 2009 and 4 December 2011, the show 
serves as a peculiar example of masculinity in crisis after the global 
economic recession that began in 2007. In this article, I focus on the 
show’s first season as this season more deliberately attempts to deal 
with the recession’s aftermath. 

Throughout, I refer to Pamela Church Gibson’s identification of two 
male archetypes in Hollywood films. These oppositional male 
archetypes, which she distinguishes as “rough” and “smooth,” will be 
helpful in examining Hung’s sartorial elements. Drawing on Gibson’s 
observations, I contend that Hung relies uponsartorial signifiers to 
construct and reinforce a dichotomy between poor working class males 
as masculine and affluent white-collar males as effeminate. In this TV 
series, Ray’s clothing allows him to negotiate an identity between blue- 
collar masculinity and white-collar effeminacy in order to survive 
financially. I argue this dichotomy between blue-collar and white- 
collar men effectively (re)masculinizes Ray (and by extension, blue- 
collar men in general), as he works toward “passing” as a white-collar 
male in order to regain a certain amount of financial stability. 

Although Ray dabbles in white-collar dress in order to make money, he 
retains masculine superiority over other male characters as the show 
consistently associates his physical endowments with blue-collar 
aesthetics and masculinity. Over the course of Hung’s first season, 








The conclusion of the first episode features a 
homeless man pushing a shopping cart, flying 
the U.S. flag. 


Ray’s character becomes a working class, masculine fantasy in a time 
where many working class people suffer from economic hardships. 

Before continuing further, I think it is important to examine how Hung 
constructs Ray as a symbolic figure, a representative of the mid-life, 
blue-collar plights in the contemporary United States. From this 
examination I hope it will become clear why the show must produce 
part of its commentary on the recession through Ray’s clothing and 
costuming. The writers’ decision to use a high school teacher as the 
show’s protagonist is a curious one. In the “Pilot” episode, the audience 
learns that Ray is a teacher - a middle-class, non-manual labourer - 
but the show quickly attempts to assign his job a low-paying blue- 
collar status. Ray describes his salary in working class terms: 



Ray wears his long-sleeved blue collar shirt, 
part of the cheap suit that Lenore convinces him 
to discard. 


“You know what a public school teacher makes these 
days?...More than a waiter, less than a plumber.”[9] 

While Ray does receive a salary rather than an hourly wage, Peter 
Lehman and Susan Hunt write, “[Ray’s] low-paying job makes him, for 
all practical purposes, working class.”[to] However, according to the 
Detroit Federation of Teachers 2009-2010 salary schedule, Detroit 
teachers are paid over a ten-month period anywhere between $39,647 
to $73,216 depending on variables of seniority and level of education. 
[11] Although the definition of the term “middle class” might be murky 
territory, it seems difficult to consider this salary range one of working 
class status. Regardless, it seems that Ray’s job is not obviously one of 
working class status or the audience could do without the justification. 
Further, why would the show’s writers choose a teacher as their 
protagonist in the first place? Why not write Ray’s character as an 
auto-factory worker or a mechanic if the show aims to comment on the 
recession’s affects on Detroit’s working class economy? 



Ray sports one of his many plaid shirts while 
working on his home. 


In Education in Popular Culture, Roy Fisher, Ann Harris, and 
Christine Jarvis discuss a wide variety of movies and films that feature 
teachers. They find that teachers in popular culture occupy many 
different class positions in overlapping and inconsistent ways. Here, 
the authors summarize some potential assumptions about teachers 
from the perspective of students’ parents in order to illustrate the 
variety of roles that teachers can play in popular culture: 

“Teachers may be perceived by less educated parents as 
people who have succeeded where they themselves have 
failed or were not interested. But they may also be seen as 
representative of a kind of labour that is not ‘real work,’ and 
certainly not real manly work. By comparison, teachers 
working in wealthy middle-class areas among well- 
educated parents are likely to find that many parents earn 
far more than they do and that pupils expects ‘better’ jobs 
than teaching. These teachers may still be respected if those 
parents value education generally. Indeed, some of the 
parents will themselves be teachers. On the other hand, 
although associated with education, some parents will 
recognise that teachers deal with relatively low-level 
knowledge, suitable for children, and may regard them less 
as scholars than as a childcare facility that enables the 








Lenore feels Ray's suit and knows instantly that 
it is from a discount store. 



Again, Ray dresses in plaid while repairing 
damage to his house. 



Ray attempts to purchase "half a ridge beam" 
from the hardware store. Again, we notice the 
plaid shirt underneath his coat. 


parents to pursue their high-level careers. There are 
numerous permutations of these perspectives; the point is 
that the social status of the teacher is ambiguous.”[12] 

If the teaching profession in its ambiguity resists such categorizations 
as “blue-collar” or “white-collar” work, then it becomes clear why 
Hung’s writers must put so much effort into justifying Ray’s status as 
working class. The class ambiguity of Ray’s job is significant for a 
couple of reasons. In Gender and Everyday Life, Mary Holmes notes 
that the “classical, rational, controlled masculinity” of white-collar 
workers is usually differentiated from the grotesque form of 
masculinity associated with working-class men: “[working-class] 
bodies are often represented as excessive (often obese) - think Homer 
Simpson.”[l3] She also writes that many popular culture 
representations associate “working class masculinity with nature and a 
potential for violence, signalled by muscles.”[l4] 

Although Ray is handsome and athletic, bulging weight-lifter muscles 
are absent from his physique. And although Ray self-identifies as 
working class, his teaching job puts him in contact with parents, 
children, and the general public, removing him from the negative 
associations of working class labour. Ray’s teaching job renders him a 
more palatable member of the working class for a wider television 
audience. This is important as HBO primarily gears its programming 
toward the “affections of an educated upper-middle class.”[i5] Since 
the recession, many members of the middle-class have a fragile hold 
on this class position due to job loss or a flattened or falling income. 
Further, despite whether or not a teacher makes a middle or working 
class salary, the more important point is that teachers in the United 
States are constantly defending their worth and their jobs always seem 
to be in the balance as exemplified by the recent dispute between 
Governor Scott Walker and teachers unions in Wisconsin. Although 
Ray self-identifies as working class, it might be more accurate to 
describe him as a member of the working class who has slipped from 
his middle-class position. Ray’s unstable teaching position and his fall 
from the middle-class allows HBO’s middle-class audience to better 
identify with him and appeals to Americans who have suffered 
financial or job losses since the recession. 


Ray is also white. He is a white basketball coach in Detroit. For that 
matter, the entire first season of Hung is overwhelmingly white 
without a single African American character in all ten episodes. This is 
an appalling omission given racial demographics in Detroit. In 
America in Black and White, Stephan and Abigail Thernstrom write: 


“By 1990, Detroit stood out as the most heavily black of 
America’s major cities, with its three-quarters of a million 
African American residents accounting for 76 percent of its 
total population.”[i6] 




Ray begins to undress for Molly. 



According to the U.S. Census Bureau, that percentage has not changed 
as of 2009. During the Great Migration, many African Americans 
travelled from Southern farms for Northern factories. Many of these 
factories were in Detroit. In Social Polarization in Post-Industrial 
Metropolises, Donald R. Deskins discuss part of the reason African 
Americans migrated to Detroit: 

“A major contributor to the city’s magnetism was Black 
access to job opportunities in the Detroit-based automobile 
industry which can be attributed to the United Auto 
Workers (UAW) and its egalitarian hiring policies. 

Although most of the jobs accessed were classified as low- 
skilled, they provided Blacks with stable employment and a 
higher income relative to that available to Blacks employed 
in other industries and places.”[i7] 


When Ray take his pants down, Molly realizes 
that he is "nothing like [her] husband." 


Not surprisingly then, African American unemployment in Detroit rose 
significantly during the recession that began in 2007. For example, 
Maiy M. Chapman of the New York Times reported in December 2008 
that nearly 20,000 African American autoworkers had lost jobs. She 
writes, 



Ronnie, the dermatologist, sports a white collar. 


“As in most recessions, blacks have been hit harder than 
other workers. The overall unemployment rate for blacks 
increased to 11.2 percent in November [2008]....By 
comparison, the national unemployment last month was 
6.7 percent.”[l8] 

With Detroit’s large African American population and its auto-industry 
employing many black workers, why not cast an African American 
male as the Hung’s protagonist? There are a few answers to this 
question, but the most obvious one is that the writers cannot cast a 
black actor without the show becoming overtly racist. In The Cultural 
History of the Penis, David M. Friedman elaborates on black penis size 
stereotypes that European explorers and scientists produced from the 
1500s onwards: 



Yael begins having sex with Ray as a trade to 


“Despite their different starting points, most racial thinkers 
based many of their most important conclusions on the 
same criterion - the African’s penis. It was stared at, feared 
(and in some cases desired), weighed, interpreted via 
Scripture, meditated on by zoologists and anthropologists, 
preserved in specimen jars, and, most of all, calibrated. 

And, in nearly every instance, its size was deemed proof 
that the Negro was less a man than a beast.”[i9] 

As Hung follows the troubles of a teacher with an exceptionally large 







i . . . ,, ........ penis, casting a black actor as Ray Drecker would be overtly racist for 

keep her husband from filing complaints with the . ’ ° „ , , , ,, , - J , 

city concerning Ray’s zoning violations. obvious reasons. Casting a black actor would also foreground 

undesirable stereotypes of working class masculine excess and violence 
as Lewis Ricardo Gordon writes, “a black penis, whatever its size, 
represents a threat” for white society.[20] 

But further, Ray’s whiteness and the show’s whitewashing of Detroit 
points to racial assumptions about the middle-class American Dream. 
In many ways, the American Dream is a white ideal. In Embattled 
Paradise: The American Family in an Age of Uncertainty, Arlene S. 
Skolnick writes, 

“The concepts of home and family constructed by the white 
middle class in the nineteenth century became the core of 
what came to be thought of as the American way of life and 
the American Dream.”[2i] 

Although many non-white immigrants may arrive in the United States 
looking for a better way of life or to provide a better life for their 
children, that way of life continues to be modelled on white middle- 
class standards of living. In Facing up to the American Dream, 
Jennifer L. Hochschild writes that becoming American is “in many 
ways intricately tied up with becoming white, in contradistinction to 
nonwhites.”[22] Inevitably, the American Dream becomes part of 
white identity and whites, historically, have felt a sense of entitlement 
to “the American way of life.” In American Masculinities: A Historical 
Encyclopedia, Erica Arthur writes that in recent years the sense of 
white entitlement to the American Dream has eroded: 

“The latter half of the twentieth century witnessed powerful 
challenges to the assumption that white men alone were 
entitled to pursue the American Dream - and that white 
masculinity, therefore, could be defined through this sense 
of entitlement....The exclusive interrelationship between 
white masculinity and the American Dream eroded, some 
white men reacted adversely to their loss of entitlement, in 
many cases attempting to preserve that exclusivity.”[23] 

Casting Ray Drecker as a white male allows the show’s writers to avoid 
overt racist stereotypes that would be entangled with the show’s 
premise, but Ray’s skin colour also effectively recasts the American 
Dream as a white male fantasy of prosperity. This fantasy also enables 
the writers to target a white middle or working class audience that 
might identify with Ray’s feelings of masculine inadequacy in a time 
when the American Dream appears as less of a reality than ever. Ray’s 
symbolic weight as an Everyman whitewashes Detroit and hides the 
recession’s impact upon non-white working class labourers while 
appealing to a white middle-class audience. 

Ultimately, Hung’s sartorial elements become necessary in order for an 
audience to recognize and identify with Ray as a working class male 
fantasy. If Ray’s teaching job places him in an ambiguous class 
position at the sacrifice of making him more palatable for a wider 
audience and if his skin colour serves to disassociate him from 
Detroit’s working class in the auto-industry, one of the only ways to 
solidify Ray as part of the working-class is to continually justify his 


blue-collar status through sartorial signifiers. 


Obviously, Ray’s blue-collar aesthetic is a performance. Ray’s display 
of masculinity through clothing can be understood in terms of Judith 
Butler’s theory of gender performativity, as behaviour that is 
“structured by repeated acts that seek to approximate the ideal of a 
substantial ground of identity.”[24] In other words, Ray’s masculinity 
can be described as “dramaturgical” where it must be “sustained by 
continual work of presentation management on the actor’s part.”[25] 

In Bodies That Matter, Butler further elaborates upon the repetition of 
gender definitions: 

“The linguistic categories that are understood to ‘denote’ 
the materiality of the body are themselves troubled by a 
referent that is never fully or permanently resolved or 
contained by any given signified. Indeed, that referent 
persists only as a kind of absence or loss, that which 
language does not capture, but, instead, that which impels 
language repeatedly to attempt that capture, that 
circumscription - and to fail.”[26] 

Ray’s gender performance in terms of clothing operates in a similar 
fashion. Butler writes, “Every effort to signify encodes and repeats this 
loss.”[27] Understood through Butler’s theory of gender 
performativity, I contend that Ray’s masculine performance is troubled 
by unresolved referents that point at his failure to uphold aspects of 
various masculine ideals. Ray’s clothing may emphasize his 
performance as a blue-collar worker, but as Butler’s theory of 
performativity maintains, these performances are always troubled by 
unresolved referents. For example, Hung “associates [Ray] with loss 
and failure.”[28] Ray feels he has failed at various masculine roles: 
husband, father, and athlete. He says, 

“I wanted the house, but I had a tent. I wanted to stay 
married, but my wife ran off. I wanted to play ball, but I 
taught history. I wanted to teach, but I was going to lose my 
job.”[2 9 ] 

It is no coincidence that Ray voices these failures as he is tearing down 
walls, fixing the fire damage to his house. Ray has failed at certain 
blue-collar ideals of masculinity, but is able to repair his house while 
wearing a blue plaid mackinaw shirt, effectively repeating and 
(re)signifying his blue-collar masculine performance. When Ray 
arrives at the local hardware store to buy a beam needed for the 
structure of his house, he says, 

“It felt like a symbolic kind of thing, ordering a beam. One 
foot in front of the other. A step in the right direction, you 
know?”[3o] 

A visit to the hardware store is symbolic for Ray as it (re)signifies his 
masculine performance. Ray arrives at the store wearing a red, black, 
and grey plaid mackinaw shirt while conversing with the hardware 
store clerk: 

RAY. [Puts his money down on the counter] That’s just 
enough for about half of a structural beam, right? 



CLERK. What kind of beam do you have in mind exactly? 

RAY. [In a frustrated and harsh tone] A house beam! A 
structural beam to enjoy for many years to come. 

CLERK. I guess you mean a ridge beam? Well, one forty 
three wouldn’t buy you half a ridge beam. In fact, we don’t 
even sell half beams! What good is a half beam anyway?[3l] 

The visit to the store is part of symbolizing Ray’s masculinity until the 
clerk discovers that Ray does not really have any concrete knowledge 
of carpentry or home repair. The mackinaw shirt indicates Ray’s 
attempt to perform as a manual labourer, but this performance is 
obviously undermined by the clerk. Of course, in terms of Butler’s 
theory of performativity, Ray’s masculinity will always be troubled by 
unresolved referents and so he must continue to repeat this 
performance, which partly involves wearing certain types of clothing in 
order to approximate and uphold an ideal. 

Go to page 2 
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Ray’s working class performance is what Pamela Church Gibson would call 
a “rough” male aesthetic. In “Brad Pitt and George Clooney, The Rough and 
the Smooth,” Gibson explores the difference between what she calls 
“rough” and “smooth” masculine aesthetics in Hollywood cinema. Her 
main discussion focuses on the Ocean’s Eleven trilogy, claiming that it is “a 
seminal text and perfect model of current codes of costuming in 
contemporary Hollywood.”[32] f open endnotes In new window! Using 
Brad Pitt and George Clooney as examples, Gibson argues that there are 
two main types of male costuming in films, which she distinguishes as 
“rough” and “smooth.” Here, she briefly describes the rugged and scantily 
clad style of the “rough” male: 


Lenore gets Ray to trade his "crap" suit for a 
"real" suit. 



“The ‘rough’ image, personified by Pitt and currently so 
fashionable - for the bodies of the Calvin Klein models are now 
offset by designer stubble and tousled hair - renders the male 
body available, as opposed to the protection provided by the 
concealing, sheathing suit. Jeans hug the buttocks, T-shirts 
reveal the biceps and pectoral muscles, the chest may be bared 
or visible underneath an unbuttoned shirt, and tousled hair 
hints at body hair beneath. The ‘rough star’ constantly disrobes 
- while the suited man, personified by Clooney, is usually kept 
from view, the hints of physical strength shown through shots 
of arms, hands and the occasional topless moment, always an 
integral part of the plot and invariably fleeting. Lastly, of 
course, the ‘rough’ look suggests not only the man of action but 
more importantly the blue-collar worker and proletarian 
roots.”[33] 


Lenore picks out a plain white-collared shirt for 
Ray. 



Lenore asks Ray if he knows the difference 
between Christian Louboutin and any other pair 
of shoes. 


With his jeans, plaid shirts, tousled hair, and stubble, Ray easily fits the 
“rough” male style that Gibson identifies. For example, throughout the first 
episode, Ray often wears jeans, blue golf shirts, and blue button-up shirts 
with blue-collars, emphasizing a masculine working class aesthetic. 
Although jeans have more recently come to be worn by many social classes 
for both work and leisure, Diana Crane writes that they remain associated 
with “physical labour and ruggedness....[and] the American West.”[34] Ray 
also wears a variety of long sleeved plaid shirts when he works on his 
house, tearing down walls and repairing fire damages. Blue and red plaid 
mackinaw shirts are often associated with the attire of lumberjacks,[35] 
adding credence to Ray’s working class masculinity. By contrast, Gibson 
sees George Clooney’s “smooth” male style of dress as the direct opposite of 
Brad Pitt’s rugged aesthetic: 

“Clooney is invariably seen on screen fully clothed; he is the 
suited hero, the antithesis of the rugged, bare-chested man so 
ready for action. The suited hero, of course, harks back to an 
earlier ear in the history of Hollywood. He may indeed possess 
the ‘pumped-up pecs’ needed to meet today’s exacting 
standards of male beauty - but his body is in the main outline 
of his clothes, sheathed rather than stripped. Unlike the body of 
Pitt, that of Clooney is not presented to us as festishistic 










Ray sports a white collar shirt for the first time. 



Lenore explains to Ray the value associated 
with designer clothing through a comparison of 
shoes, arguing that Ray should be raising his 
prices for sex in a down economy, not lowering 
them. 



Ray voices his frustration with this new attire as 
he says, “So, there I was at a fancy hotel bar, 
wearing a suit that I hated even more than the 
last one.” 


spectacle. It is, rather, hinted at - tantalising glimpses may be 
provided and the contours be clear at moments, but the effect of 
conventional ‘smart’ menswear - sports jacket and slacks as 
well as the suit - is to shroud and sheath.”[36] 

While Gibson’s “rough” and “smooth” archetypes are useful distinctions, it 
seems that Hung complicates this dichotomy. For Gibson, “rough” and 
“smooth” costumes are two different styles of male dress that share the 
common purpose of sexualizing the male body and reinforcing hyper¬ 
masculine personas. Brad Pitt and George Clooney may dress differently, 
but their costumes serve the same end in marketing their masculinity and 
sex appeal. 

Hung, however, complicates this dichotomy between “rough” and 
“smooth” as the show constructs and reinforces a dichotomy between blue- 
collar masculinity and white-collar effeminacy throughout the first season. 
Hung relies on “rough” blue-collar fashion in order to authenticate Ray’s 
working class status, but the show does not construct “smooth” male styles 
of dress as suave, sexy, or masculine in the way Gibson describes. Hung 
does, however, assign financial value to white-collar clothing. For example, 
Ray slowly learns that he must upgrade his wardrobe in order to assign 
value to his sexual services, an upgrade that simultaneously troubles Ray’s 
masculinity. 

One example of this appears near the end of the “Pilot” episode after Ray 
has put an advertisement in the local newspaper for his sexual services and 
has secured a date with a woman at a luxury hotel: the Motor City Casino- 
Hotel in Detroit. He arrives at the door of his client’s room and knocks only 
to find a note on the floor that says, “Sorry, I’ve changed my mind.”[37] In 
this scene, Ray wears a light brown jacket over a long sleeved blue-collared 
shirt. Ray’s beige sports coat appears as an attempt to hide his blue-collar 
status, signified by the shirt underneath. Looking at Ray through the door’s 
peephole, the woman is disappointed by his appearance and sends him 
away. Later, Tanya tells Ray that he has to “sell [himself] better,”[38] 
market himself better towards affluent women. In order to do this 
properly, Tanya recommends that Ray wear a suit and tie. When Ray puts 
on a suit and arrives at Tanya’s so she can inspect him, he explicitly voices 
discomfort with wearing clothing that exists outside of his blue-collar 
performance: 

RAY. I hate suits! 

TANYA. It looks good. 

RAY. I don’t wear this shit. I feel like a friggin mortgage broker. 

[ 39 ] 

Crane writes, 

“the rising cost of the suit and changes toward the expression of 
social class distinctions have restricted its use to a narrow range 
of upper-middle-class occupations.”[40] 

It makes sense then that Ray would associate the suit with a white-collar 
worker, a mortgage broker. Crane also writes, 

“Being interested in fashion and clothing behaviour tends to be 
interpreted as effeminate. A man who is considered masculine 
does not need to care about his appearance, because his 
masculinity is not considered to be a function of 












appearance.”[ 4 i] 



Ronny, the dermatologist, barbecues with an 
apron and oven mitt. 



Ray's neighbor, Koontz, sports a sweater-vest. 



Ray sits in a chair wearing a Detroit Red Wings 
sweatshirt and jogging pants, athletic clothing. 
His clothes signify the paradox of gender 
performance, simultaneously pointing to his 
masculine status as a coach and his failure as a 
pro-athlete. 


Of course, Ray’s blue-collar work clothes, his blue jeans, the plaid jackets 
he wears when working on his house are also part of a performance, but 
Hung associates these clothes with masculinity. David F. Greenberg writes, 
that often “white-collar work [is] not physically demanding and thus [does] 
not confer masculinity.”[42] Ray’s objection to wearing the suit lies in his 
fear of feeling like a mortgage broker, his fear of feeling or appearing 
effeminate through wearing white-collar clothing. 

Hung continually reinforces this dichotomy between white-collar 
effeminacy and blue-collar masculinity most often through sartorial 
signifiers. The two main affluent white-collar characters in Hung are 
Jessica’s new dermatologist husband, Ronnie, and Ray’s attorney 
neighbour, Koontz. Lehman and Hunt briefly describe Hung’s affluent 
male characters in terms of their masculine status in the show’s “Pilot” 
episode: 

“[T]he wealthy men in the show...are exceedingly unappealing. 

The rich guys even look similar. Both are short with a soft 
appearance and no signs of athletic prowess. Ray on the other 
hand is a tall ex-jock and classically handsome. Before we see 
Ronnie, Ray refers to him as an ‘overcompensating little fucker,’ 
a label confirmed in stereotypical ways the second we see the 
short man tending meat on his grill at a...backyard party. 

Everything about [Ronnie] suggests that he is far from well- 
hung. Ray’s arrogant neighbour, Koontz, lives in a McMansion 
complete with Grecian statues and acts in an overly aggressive 
boastful manner, another cliche about men overcompensating 
for small penises.”[43] 

Hung also supports these claims through sartorial signifiers. In the “Pilot” 
episode, for example, Ronnie and Koontz often wear white-collared shirts 
under other articles of clothing, signifying their effeminate status as non- 
manual labourers. Ronnie’s masculine performance of barbequing steaks 
for his guests is undermined by the long, feminizing apron and large oven 
mitt that he wears while tending the grill. [44] These sartorial items are 
more representative of domestic chores than they are of masculinity. 

The “smooth” white-collar style of George Clooney is entirely absent from 
Hung’s first season. The show does not portray the men who conform to 
white-collar dress codes as suave or sexy in the way Gibson describes, 
rather they appear as unattractive and inadequate. For example, both 
Ronnie and Koontz are also unable to please their wives sexually. Koontz’s 
wife, Yael, begins having sex with Ray as a trade to keep her husband from 
filing complaints with the city concerning Ray’s zoning violations. Yael 
phrases this by saying, “I’ll scratch your back, you scratch mine.”[45] (“The 
Rita Flower or The Indelible Stench”), insinuating her white-collar 
husband’s sexual inadequacy. Ray’s ex-wife, Jessica is also unsatisfied by 
her new husband, Ronnie. Ronnie is unable to “charge her batteries.”[46] 
Hung feminizes white-collar men, representing them as unable to satisfy 
their wives due to their inadequate physical endowments. Ultimately then, 




A shot of Ray's belt, which he discards during 
the opening credits. 



Ray makes his way through the suburbs, 
stripping his clothing. The "For Sale" sign is 
marked "Reduced," communicating the 
aftermath of the mortgage crisis. 



Ray takes off his boxers at the end of his dock 
and jumps in the lake. Ray is able to strip each 
piece of white-collar clothing from his body to 
reveal his blue-collar masculinity. His 
nakedness and the show’s title draw attention to 
his large penis, which the show always 
associates with blue-collar masculinity. 


the show constructs and reinforces a dichotomy between blue-collar men 
who are “hung” and white-collar men who are not. 

The fourth episode of Hung also reinforces this point through matters of 
clothing. In this episode, Molly, a woman who is wealthy by extension of 
her white-collar husband, seeks Ray’s sexual services. Tanya arranges a 
date between Ray and Molly at an expensive hotel. When Ray meets Molly, 
he is dressed in a black suit and just before they begin to have sex, Molly 
sits down on the bed and appears frustrated: 

RAY. What’s wrong? 

MOLLY. My husband Richard...He wants to have sex with me 
every morning at 6 a.m...That’s the way he wants to start his 
day...he says if we don’t have sex, he can’t start his work day 
and he’ll end up cheating on me. But he’s terrible at sex. He has 
no talent for it. No equipment for it...I’m sorry. I can’t go 
through with this. 

RAY. You mean, you don’t want to do anything? 

MOLLY. Every time I think of intercourse, I see his face. I think 
you should go. [47] 

Ray is only able to convince Molly to have sex with him when he removes 
his suit. While taking off his shirt, Ray says, “It’s my job to make you forget 
about your husband.”[48] Molly can only forget about her white-collar 
husband’s inability to please her when Ray removes his white-collar 
clothing. As Ray pulls down his pants, Molly looks at Ray’s penis and says, 
“I’ve changed my mind, you’re nothing like my husband, are you?”[49] Ray 
replies “I doubt we have much in common”[5o] and he embraces Molly as 
they proceed to have sex. This scene fully articulates the dichotomy 
between white-collar and blue-collar workers and the significance that 
Hung places on clothing differences. Molly can only see Ray as different 
from her husband when he removes his white-collar clothing and appears 
naked. Molly associates Ray’s suit with her husband’s lack of “equipment” 
as the suit appears to be the only thing that prevents Molly from forgetting 
her husband in order to embrace Ray. In this way, Hung equates white- 
collar dress with effeminacy, small penises, and strong financial health, 
conversely equating blue-collar dress with masculinity, large penises, and 
poor financial health. Essentially, Hung signifies Ray’s large penis as an 
attribute of the working class. 

At the end of Hung’s first season, Ray and Tanya’s business begins to fail. 
Clients begin to pay them less and less money for Ray’s sexual services. In 
the second episode, Tanya arranges a date with one of her business 
associates, Lenore. Lenore is a personal shopper for the wives of white- 
collar men and is therefore concerned with fashion and appearances. When 
Ray arrives at Lenore’s house and she sees Ray in his suit, her comments 
foreshadow Ray and Tanya’s loss of higher paying customers: 


RAY. Hi there. 

LENORE. [Looks at Ray] Not bad. Where’d you get that suit, 









A shot of the Tiger Stadium being torn down. 


though? 

RAY. Uh, somebody bought it for me. 

LENORE. Well, let’s see. [She feels the fabric of the suit] JT 
Warehouse, going-out-of-business sale, 75% off. 

RAY. [Shrugs] I’m not sure. 

LENORE. I am.[5i] 



A shot of a scrap yard during the pilot episode, 
a not so subtle metaphor for the collapsed car 
industry in Detroit. 



Lenore immediately recognizes Ray’s suit as cheap and reveals Ray’s white- 
collar performance as inauthentic. Ray’s suit is not valuable and by 
extension, Ray’s services are devalued. Finally, when Lenore hears that Ray 
and Tanya’s business is suffering, she offers to become a partner. Lenore 
helps Ray better market himself towards affluent women, bringing him to a 
clothing store after hours to try on a designer suit and teach him about 
fashion: 

RAY. I’ve already got a suit. 

LENORE. Yeah. That’s a crap suit, Ray. [Holds up the designer 
suit] Try this on...Go ahead...[Ray puts on the designer suit] 

Hey, Ray how much do you think these shoes are worth? [Holds 
up a pair of stilettos] 

RAY. I don’t know. 

LENORE. Seventy-nine, ninety-nine. How about these? [Holds 
up a different pair of shoes] 

RAY. No idea. 

LENORE. One thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. Do you 
know why? Branding. These shoes are Christian Louboutin. 

[Holding up the designer shoes] These shoes are shit. 

[Referring to the cheaper pair] Women buy Louboutin because 
they are buying quality, but more importantly, they are buying 
what the Louboutin represent: the best. 

RAY. Sounds to me like they’re getting a bad deal. 

LENORE. They don’t care. That’s the crucial thing you need to 
remember. Paying more doesn’t bother them; it gives them 
piece of mind. If they wear something of value, that means that 
they intern have value. You shouldn’t be lowering your price in 
this economy; you should be raising it. [52] 


A shot of the abandoned Motor City Industrial 
Park during the pilot episode. 



Tanya convinces Ray to go into business with 


This scene marks the first time Ray puts on a plain white-collared shirt 
throughout the series. As Ray tries on this suit, he sheds his working class 
performance and performs as a white-collar male instead. Ray must wear 
the designer suit to assign value to his sexual services in order to maintain 
and increase his fees. So long as Ray wears “the best” designer suit, his 
clients will more highly value his services. Regardless of the new suit’s 
value, Ray voices his frustration with his new attire as he says, 

“So, there I was at a fancy hotel bar, wearing a suit that I hated 

even more than the last one.”[53] 

Presumably, Ray hates wearing the suit even more than his original black 
suit because it makes him feel like more of a “mortgage broker.” In other 
words, the suit makes him feel more effeminate due to its designer qualities 
along with the white-collared shirt underneath that signals white-collar 
effeminacy within Hung’s constructions of gender. Although Ray’s new suit 
attributes value to his sexual services, Hung continues to represent white- 







her. 



Jessica, Ray's ex-wife, is unsatisfied with her 
new white-collar partner, Ronnie, a 
dermatologist. 


collar clothing as less than masculine. Ray is privileged over the white- 
collar men in the show, as he is able to mediate between white-collar 
clothing that assigns value to his services, surviving the economic 
downturn, while also dressing in blue-collar clothing to repeat and 
(re)signify a masculine performance. 

Finally, the introduction to Hung that precedes each episode is significant 
to a discussion of Ray’s masculine blue-collar status. Ray walks from 
Detroit’s financial district past various city landmarks, wearing a suit. He 
strips articles of clothing from his body, throwing his tie and belt on the 
ground, his suit jacket in a public garbage can. Eventually, Ray arrives at 
his fire-damaged house in the country, down to his boxers. He takes off his 
boxers at the end of his dock and jumps in the lake. Ray is able to strip each 
piece of white-collar clothing from his body to reveal his blue-collar 
masculinity. His nakedness and the show’s title draw attention to his large 
penis, which the show always associates with blue-collar masculinity. Ray’s 
nakedness naturalizes his “rough” blue-collar status, whereas his “smooth” 
white-collar aesthetic is degraded, left on the ground and in the garbage. 
Ray effectively becomes a “naturally” masculine blue-collar ideal in a time 
of economic instability. The show communicates that if the working class 
cannot attain wealth through hard work, at least this they can maintain a 
masculine status over white-collar workers who might remain relatively 
stable despite the financial downturn (exemplified by the wealthy but 
effeminate doctors and lawyers in the show). Ray’s final words at the end of 
the season affirm this ideal: 


“I used to have a family, I used to have a wife, kids, a house, a 
job. And now? Well, now I have my dick - a dick and a dream - 
if that’s not the American way, what is?”[54] 

Ray sits in a chair wearing a Detroit Red Wings sweatshirt and jogging 
pants, athletic clothing. His clothes signify the paradox of gender 
performance, simultaneously pointing to his masculine status as a coach 
and his failure as a pro-athlete. Ray’s words confirm that although he may 
not have the white-collar affluence to support his wife and kids or to 
rebuild his house, he is able to maintain his blue-collar masculinity 
through a “dick and a dream.” Ultimately, Ray becomes a blue-collar 
fantasy through his ability to commodify his penis. This fantasy functions 
in two main ways. First, it is a revenge fantasy as Ray is able to figuratively 
fuck white-collar men by literally fucking their wives. But this fantasy also 
functions to reconstruct the need for blue-collar men in a financial climate 
where many men are rendered unemployed and feel useless. In her 
Atlantic Monthly article, “The End of Men,” Hanna Rosen summarizes the 
recession’s affect on male notions of identity: 


“[Wjhat if the economics of the new era are better suited to 
women? Once you open your eyes to this possibility, the 
evidence is all around you. It can be found, most immediately, 
in the wreckage of the Great Recession, in which three-quarters 
of the 8 million jobs lost were lost by men. The worst-hit 
industries were overwhelmingly male and deeply identified with 
macho: construction, manufacturing, high finance....[F]or the 
first time in history, the balance of the workforce tipped toward 
women, who no hold the majority of jobs. The working class, 
which has long define our notions of masculinity, is slowly 
turning into a matriarchy, with men increasingly absent from 
the home and women making all the decisions....The post¬ 
industrial economy is indifferent to men’s size and strength. 






The attributes that are most valuable today - social intelligence, 
open communication, the ability to sit still and focus - are, at a 
minimum, not predominantly male. ”[55] 

Hung points to the fear that men will lose their ability to distinguish 
themselves from women through male dominated labour. Ray’s ability to 
assign financial value to his penis, his masculinity and maleness through 
clothing, selling his blue-collar male qualities to white-collar women 
dramatizes the fantasy that women will always need blue-collar men for 
sexual satisfaction. Hung’s first season indicates that while a designer suit 
might assign value to the person wearing it, blue-collar performativity is 
more valuable in terms of legitimizing one’s male identity to others than 
any amount of white-collar financial wealth. 
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“Good Girl. Bad Girl. Sinner. Saint. Who is ...The 
Notorious Bettie Page” Mary Harron’s film, a 
feature-length rumination on feminist sexual 
signification, explores the ideological 
ramifications of a woman achieving 
independence through her sexuality in postwar 
U.S.. The poster’s caption encourages its 
audience to consider alternative, even 
conflicting, readings of its star. 


The multivalent feminism of 
The Notorious Bettie Page 

by Steven S. Kapica 

Pin-up queen Bettie Page was one of the most photographed women of 
the 1950s. In addition to posing for thousands of pin-up and 
cheesecake images, Page performed in burlesque features and cheeky 
bondage and discipline scenarios. Her modeling career only spanned a 
few years, from 1951 to 1957. Then, while her images and films 
continued to circulate, she fell into relative obscurity for more than 
twenty years. In the 1980s, Page resurfaced as a cult icon, spawning 
what comedian Buck Henry termed in 1992 the “Betty Boom.”[i] fopen 
endnotes in new window] Page became an inspiration to and cipher for 
artists, fashion designers, models, and feminists who appropriated 
Page’s aesthetic and claimed her as a proto-feminist icon of liberated 
sexuality. Writer and director Mary Harron’s interest in Bettie Page 
dates to this “boom” and, in 1993, Harron and Guinevere Turner began 
working on their script for The Notorious Bettie Page. 

The Notorious Bettie Page (2005) is a multivalent construction. The 
film recasts and appropriates Bettie Page as a multifaceted 
representation of beauty and desirability that ultimately disrupts 
traditional understandings of female sexuality and identity. This is 
especially interesting when we consider the film and its relation to 
current feminist discourse. As an examination of Page and the social 
and political turbulence of the postwar era—an era which consumed a 
tremendous amount of sexual commodities—The Notorious Bettie 
Page affords us a way to understand the problems inherent in 
cinematically representing a female sexuality commensurate with 
current feminist schemas. By refiguring a postwar pin-up model in a 
third wave feminist light, Harron's film destabilizes a traditional male 
gaze and invites the audience to engage a dialectic of representational 
female sexuality. The Notorious Bettie Page embraces contradiction 
and draws attention to the complicated business of feminist sexual 
signification. Not only does Harron’s film appropriate and recover 
Bettie Page for a third wave feminist audience, it provides viewers with 
a challenging rumination and remediation of postwar ideology and 
femininity. 

The “infamous” Mary Harron 

Canadian filmmaker and writer Mary Harron is touted as one of the 










film industry’s few “high-profile female directors,” even though she has 
only directed and released four feature length films in the last fifteen 
years. [2] The director’s measured output is the result of careful 
research, attention to detail, and a need to connect with her material. 
As Harron reveals in an interview with The Guardian’s Kate Bussman, 

“If I'm going to write a script it has to be something that I'm 
going to stay interested in over a long period. Writing a film 
is time-consuming, and I have to be invested in it."[3] 


Bettie Page was photographed by countless 
photographers. Her image and aesthetic can 
now be found on everything from postcards to 
tee-shirts to refrigerator magnets. Her likeness 
has been used in comic books and fine art 
prints. Original negatives, prints, and men’s 
magazines can be purchased on ebay for 
hundreds, even thousands of dollars. Page’s 
aesthetic has even inspired tattoos, lingerie and 
clothing lines. 



An Oxford-educated former journalist and critic for New York’s famed 
music magazine Punk, Harron’s discovery of Valerie Solanas’ radically 
feminist 1968 SCUM Manifesto led to her first screenplay (co-written 
with Daniel Minahan) and feature film, I Shot Andy Warhol (1996). 

With I Shot Andy Warhol Harron diligently balances recreation of 
period with her deep affinity with Solanas. Dana Heller cites Harron 
who writes, 

"The Manifesto... reached a core of anger I didn't know I 
possessed... It made me wonder about blighted talents, 
vanished possibilities, and what might be lurking in the 
great host of humanity we call failures.”[4] 

Many reviewers of the film took issue with Harron’s treatment of Andy 
Warhol, the Factory scene, and Solanas’ motivations and her unique 
brand of radical feminism. As Heller suggests, however, 

“What reviewers have overlooked in the race to distance 
themselves from Solanas’ writings and Harron's 
canonization of SCUM is the film's seeming fascination 
with the possibility that Solanas’ derangement was owed to 
the failure of writing itself, or to shifting technologies of 
cultural memory. ”[5] 


Given Harron’s insistence that she must 
connect with her material, it is fitting that the film 
ends with her name next to footage of the real 
Bettie Page dancing. 


Harron’s fascination with “blighted talents” and “vanished 
possibilities” is filtered through her interest in the shifting technologies 
of cultural memory and the complex nature of writing (and rewriting). 
This allows her film to supersede historical accuracy and eschew any 
straightforward feminist agenda. Harron’s depiction of Solanas’ 
radicalism has less to do with redressing societal wrongs to women 
than understanding Solanas’ inability to manage herself in an 
environment ill-equipped to accept her. Solanas begs for change, 
prostitutes herself, espouses radical anti-male feminism. When met 
with indifference she becomes increasingly agitated to the point where 













Valerie Solanas (Lili Taylor): “The male tries to 
convince himself and women that the female 
function is to bear and raise children, soothe, 
relax and boost the male ego, when in actual 
fact, the female function is to groove, relate, 
love, be herself, discover, explore, and vent, 
solve problems, crack jokes, make music, all of 
love; in other words, create a magic world.” 



Patrick Bateman (Christian Bale): “There is an 
idea of Patrick Bateman, some kind of 
abstraction, but there is no real me, only an 
entity, something illusory. And though I can hide 
my cold gaze, and you can shake my hand and 
feel flesh gripping yours, and maybe you can 
even sense our lifestyles are probably 
comparable, I simply am not there.” 



The film begins with Page (Gretchen Mol) sitting 
alone outside a courtroom. 


her shooting Andy Warhol is less the result of spiraling out of control 
than it is her extreme, final attempt to be heard, to be noticed. Warhol 
reads less as “an insult to level-headed feminism” than as a provocative 
rumination on the difficulty of managing personal identity and agency 
within the discursive forces of a patriarchal consumer culture. [6] 

Following Warhol with a screen adaptation of Brett Easton Ellis’ 
American Psycho, Harron again demonstrated her unique approach to 
period recreation and art direction, as well as her dedication to filming 
frustrated, misunderstood characters whose lives go terribly wrong. [7] 
Like Warhol, American Psycho received mixed reviews, due in part to 
Harron’s unflinching treatment of Bret Easton Ellis’ novel and her 
commitment to presenting the story as razor sharp, period satire—as 
an indictment of 1980s empty opulence. And like her treatment of 
Solanas, Harron depicts Patrick Bateman (Christian Bale) as a 
complicated, even loathsome character who begs not for sympathy, or 
identification, but for acceptance—to be seen and heard. 

Warhol and American Psycho together highlight a battle between 
ideology and autonomy. Bateman and Solanas are both products and 
aberrations of their discursive environments. Solanas’ abject “butch” 
lesbianism and anti-male radical feminism, Harron demonstrates, are 
the results of both internal and external discursive forces. Patrick 
Bateman is not simply pushed to extremes by a 1980s culture obsessed 
with surface and consumption; he is also driven (and driven mad) by 
his own unchecked desire to be a successful part of that very culture. 
That he is finally met with utter indifference echoes the indifference 
with which Solanas is met in Warhol. 

In his review of American Psycho, Roger Ebert cites Harron’s 
confession that American Psycho is a “feminist” film. While Ebert’s 
reading of Harron’s feminism is not particularly illuminating, Harron’s 
admittance suggests strong feminist ties between her first two films; it 
also reveals the director’s penchant for creating feminist works that 
play with surface and resist “level-headed feminism.” Reading Warhol 
as a feminist film requires looking through Solanas’ radicalism to see 
how Warhol’s fame and success represent a co-opting of his queer 
aesthetic by heteronormative consumer culture and its reinforcement 
of traditional, patriarchal gender roles. Solanas’ abjection is 
incommensurable, and so must be purged. Patrick Bateman’s devotion 
to surface and status reifies both heteronormativity and patriarchy. 
Harron’s biting satirization of Bateman’s desire exposes the hollowness 
of the patriarchal drive for dominance and wealth. Bateman’s 
proclamation that there is nothing beneath his surface aligns his mania 
with a psychotic fetishism born of rampant objectification. 

Given Warhol’s interest in exploring the complexity of gender 
signification, feminism, and cultural memory, and American Psycho’s 
interest in surface, objectification, and patriarchal fetishism, it is not 
surprising that Harron chose to tackle pin-up queen Bettie Page. Page, 
a product of postwar ideology and the feminine mystique, eschews 
clear labels; her image vacillates between and collapses the good 
girl/bad girl binary. Harron’s treatment carefully navigates Page’s 















Harron returns to a similar shot of Page’s white 
gloves at the end of the film. Is this symbolic of 
Page’s well-documented “wholesomeness,” and 
her own understanding of her femininity? 



By framing her film with the 1955 Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency’s 
hearings on Obscene and Pornographic 
Materials Harron connects the model’s life and 
image to the social and political questions 
raised by postwar sexual iconography. 


multifaceted iconography, and the film remediates the model’s life and 
image in a way that challenges traditional representations of female 
sexuality and dismantles rote objectification and easy consumption of 
sex symbols. In a way, The Notorious Bettie Page collects and extends 
Harron’s previous films’ interests and ranks as not only her most 
“feminist” film but as her clearest rendering of a multivalent third 
wave agenda. 

The Notorious Bettie Page traces the life of Bettie Page through a 
series of flashbacks while she waits to testify before the 1955 Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. Harron uses Bettie’s waiting 
alone on a courthouse bench to anchor the film’s narrative. And that 
narrative frames Page’s life and culpability with questions regarding 
sexual signification and the larger social and political questions raised 
by postwar sexual iconography. As with Warhol and Psycho, however, 
Notorious carefully balances the power of ideological forces and 
personal agency. The Bettie Page of Harron’s film is both a product of 
the postwar era and an active, if at times conflicted, agent in the 
trajectory of her life. 

Notorious stars Gretchen Mol as Bettie Page. A graduate of the 
William Esper Studio in Manhattan, Mol was “discovered” by 
photographer Davis Powell in 1994. Her first film role was in Spike 
Lee’s 1996 film Girl 6 . As Ryan Stewart notes, 

“When [Mol] first arrived on the scene in the late 1990s, 
observers and critics, wowed by her cottony golden locks, 
gigawatt smile... proclaimed her to be the heir apparent to 
the immaculately-coifed bombshells of Hollywood's Golden 
Age.”[8] 

That years later she would play pin-up queen Page seems fitting, 
though she would trade her golden locks for Bettie’s trademark jet 
black hair with sharp bangs. 



While Gretchen Mol was known for her “cottony 
golden locks” and “gigawatt smile,” her 
transformation into Bettie Page was complete, 
right down to Page’s signature hairstyle. 


Mol’s commitment to portraying Page survived the two years between 
signing on to the project and Harron’s securing of funds to start 
filming. The actress also spent considerable time delving into the pin¬ 
up model’s life and circumstances. Mol explains of Page: 

“She was so full of mystery, I found, when I was trying to 
uncover who she was, that she was just so full of all these 
juxtapositions. She was very much a 50s woman and she 
was religious, but she was also so comfortable naked.”[9] 

Of her turn as the pin-up queen, Mol says, 

“I think what I learned from doing Bettie was investigating 
how any given period affects how a woman reacts... The 
culture of that time, how much of an effect that had on 
Bettie, being part of a time period when there was so much 
repression.”[lo] 


Mol’s observations echo Harron’s, both in terms of cultural memory 
and aesthetic, and her portrayal of Page clearly reflects the actress’s 
connection to the material and the subject of Notorious. 






















The expression on Bettie’s face (bound and 
gagged for a photo shoot) underscores Mol’s 
observation that Page was “full of all these 
juxtapositions. She was very much a 50s 
woman and she was religious, but she was also 
so comfortable naked.” 


Much like the reception other first two films, many reviewers were 
disappointed with Notorious, complaining the film failed to evoke a 
real, emotional response. Chris Cabin notes, 

“The Notorious Bettie Page is not a good movie... Perhaps 
its biggest crime is that it has succeeded at being what 
Bettie Page never was: forgettable.” 

Cabin also derides the film's "shallowness and distance, "[ll] Roger 
Ebert, too, identifies "the tone of the movie [as] subdued and 
reflective."[l2] For Ebert, The Notorious Bettie Page is evocative of 
nostalgia and sadness; it embodies a longing for a forgotten, innocent 
era prior to the experiential rawness of hardcore pornography. While 
Entertainment Weekly’s Owen Gleiberman praises some aspects of the 
film, he ultimately claims, "The movie doesn't probe [Bettie's] interior 
life in any revelatory way.”[l3] 



That the film runs counter to expectations is echoed in comments 
Harron made in response to American Psycho (2000). Kaufman, in 
reference to Harron's thanking Lion's Gate for producing "a film that 
nobody would," asked the director what changes other producers 
required of her in order to produce the film: 

“Other people were very concerned about the hero being so 
unsympathetic. They were like, can't you have more about 
his psychology, and more about his background ? And I felt 
like no, it's not about realistic psychology, it doesn't matter 
what his parents were like.”[i4] 


Harron’s film is chock full of cameras; their 
inescapable presence underscores the film’s 
insistence on viewing Page’s image reflexively. 


Harron reveals a clear intention to eschew narrative tropes and 
psychological character development in search of something with 
"edges."[15] 


In an interview with Ann Hornaday, Harron admits, 



A young Bettie and her sister Goldie pose for 
their brother outside their family home in 
Nashville. 


"Some people have reacted badly to Bettie Page and say 
that it's not deep enough or dark enough, because [they] 
think when you see a girl doing any kind of sex job and 
sexual photographs and fetish photographs, then she 
should end up cut up in a trunk, basically.” 

Hornaday follows up on these comments by questioning, "What's your 

relationship to feminism?" Harron's response is telling: 

"I feel that without feminism, I wouldn't be doing this. So I 
feel very grateful. Without it, God knows what my life 
would be. I don't make feminist films in the sense that I 
don't make anything ideological. But I do find that women 
get my films better."[l6] 


Harron's insistence that she “[doesn't] make feminist films,” that she 
“[doesn’t] make anything ideological," is indicative of the double-bind 
represented by the multiple and often contradictory categories of 
contemporary feminisms. Speaking to these contradictions, Stephanie 
Genz opens Postfemininities in Popular Culture by noting that "the 
last decades of the twentieth century were characterized by analytical 






“The girls had fun doing this.” Photographer, 
and sister to pin-up mogul Irving Klaw, Paula 
Klaw (Lili Taylor) acted like a nurturing den 
mother to her models. In her first photo shoot 
with Page, Paula puts music on and dances 
along. 



Former model and photographer Bunny Yeager 
(Sarah Paulson) produced some of the most 
memorable (and appropriated) images of Bettie 
Page. 



A product of the feminine mystique, the “real” 
Bettie Page tried being a teacher, a 
homemaker, and a secretary — the three 
primary avenues open to women in postwar 
United States. None of these spoke to her "God- 
given talents," however. 


turmoil and popular disagreements regarding the conditions of 
feminism and femininity. "[17] Genz articulates this turmoil and 
disagreement with a personal qualification: 

"I grew up in the backlash-ridden 1980s when 'feminism' 
became a dirty word and terms like 'equality' and 
'emancipation' lost their innovative appeal and became part 
of our everyday vocabulary.”[i8] 

"For many of us coming of age around this time," she continues, "the 
sheer amount of possible interpretations and allegiances was 
confounding and downright confusing."[i9] 

This confusion is most noticeable in the friction between 
postfeminism(s) and third wave feminism. Lise Shapiro Sanders 
cautions, "Postfeminism should not be confused with third wave 
feminism." Sanders cites Leslie Heywood and Jennifer Drake to 
articulate the differences between the two: 

"'postfeminist' characterizes a group of young, conservative 
feminists who explicitly define themselves against and 
criticize feminists of the second wave. "[21] 

This characterization of postfeminism as conservative and oppositional 
to the second wave is the one typically forwarded by popular media, 
the claim being feminism has run its course, is "dead.” Postfeminism, 
as an anti-feminist stance, rallies behind an essentialized definition of 
“woman” and reinstalls it within a conservative, patriarchal tradition. 
Sanders adds that there are alternative uses of "postfeminism" not 
characterized by anti-feminist sentiment; however, she does warn that 

"postfeminism must be read not (or not merely) through 
the logic of generational difference but through the political 
and social implications of the claims made in [postfeminist] 
texts, as well as the ways in which they have circulated in 
the media and the popular imagination."[22] 

Harron's comments demonstrate this conflict between celebration and 
condemnation of women and feminism; her denial of ideological 
intent, combined with her reverence for second wave feminism, is both 
feminist and not feminist. Such a contradictory stance is better 
characterized by the move from second to third wave feminism. R. 

Clair Snyder notes, “the third wave foregrounds personal narratives 
that illustrate an intersectional and multiperspectival version of 
feminism.”[23] Furthermore, “third-wave feminism emphasizes an 
inclusive and nonjudgmental approach that refuses to police the 
boundaries of the feminist political. ”[24] 

In Chilla Bulbeck’s encapsulation of the key differences between the 
second and third wave there is a clear distinction regarding sexuality: 

“Third wavers have been particularly critical of what they 
see as the second wave's victim, puritan, punitive or 
Victorian feminism. In fact, some claim that third-wave 






Shortly after Page moves to New York City and 
begins working a string of secretarial jobs, she 
is introduced to modeling by African American 
photographer (and police officer) Jerry Tibbs. 



A police officer shuts down the modeling shoot 
because of the ‘scene’ Tibbs and Page create. 
Through a kind of matter-of-fact direction by 
Harron, this sequence carefully layers and calls 
attention to the operation of social and racial 
taboos of the postwar era. 



In addition to introducing Page to modeling, 
Tibbs suggests Page’s signature hairstyle. 


feminists have made sexuality the central means of 
asserting generational differences. Feminism's 'obsession' 
with rape, man-bashing and goddess religions is rejected as 
creating a 'morally pure yet helplessly martyred role' for 
women. Instead of the purported 'male-bashing' of the past, 
young feminists want to make feminism 'hot, sexy, and 
newly revolutionary.'”[25] 

While Harron denies a feminist agenda, her work is actually best 
viewed as a multivalent third wave feminism. A chameleon feminism, 
it at times looks like a conservative distillation of basic second wave 
principles. At other times it feels indicative of anti-feminist 
postfeminism. But ultimately it is characterized by the “intersectional 
and multiperspectival” qualities of the third wave. 

Though written, filmed and released in a turbulent postfeminist era, 
The Notorious Bettie Page exhibits a third wave ethos in terms of its 
visual aesthetic. Harron confirms this aesthetic—one set in opposition 
to a normalized sexuality and traditional gaze: 

"I can't even explain why it's coming from a different place, 
but it is definitely coming from a different place than if a 
guy would have made the movie. I guess it would have been 
more about her as sexy-sexy. And it isn't really sexy."[26] 

That Harron presents a Page who is not just "sexy-sexy"—is not just a 
consumable sex object—prompts multiple readings. While Gretchen 
Mol’s performance of Bettie Page is aesthetically pleasing and channels 
Page’s own sexual appeal (both heteronormative and transgressive), 
Harron's direction also subverts erotic objectification. Bettie is the 
"object" who is gawked at, slobbered over, and almost continuously 
photographed within the narrative. This continuum of objectification 
doesn't seem to faze Page. Her performance is never about catering to 
her audience’s need for sexual gratification; rather, it’s about her own 
fun and liberation. 

For Page (the “real” and the “notorious”), her modeling meant a 
liberation from the pressures and abuses of her life; for the audience 
watching the modeling, it means liberation from social constraints and 
the ideological trap of viewing female sexuality as a symbolic act of 
sexual oppression. As such, Page’s role as erotic object gets stripped 
away. The result of the film’s narrative—as well as its tone and 
construction—is to obfuscate audience desire theThe tepid reviews 
from male critics, combined with Harron's insistence that women (and 
gay men) "get her films," illustrates her ability to destabilize 
heteronormative viewing pleasure. Furthermore, as Jane Gaines notes, 

“The sex symbol is a consolidation of needs and wants 
around a something that the society can deliver through 
commodity production, the only organized means.”[27] 

In a sense, The Notorious Bettie Page takes the already written sex 
symbol that is Bettie Page and rewrites her sexual signification as a 
feminist act. 

As Maria Elena Buszek notes, the challenge of third wave feminists to 
create a new sexual paradigm involves 











"the drive toward creating representations that disrupt the 
patriarchal subjugation of women yet retain the right to use 
familiar conventions of representing women's beauty and 
desirability to make this disruption more accessible.”[28] 

Harron's film attempts this very thing by presenting the physically 
attractive and accessible Gretchen Mol as a good-natured and free- 
spirited Bettie Page liberated by the exposure of her sexuality. Page’s 
desirability is unquestioned—both by the filmmakers and the audience. 
However, Harron’s and Mol’s presentation of Page is ultimately 
presented as disruptive. Such disruption is most noticeable in the 
film’s ability to underscore Page’s sexuality with humor, to invite 
audience reflection instead of desire, and to present Page’s confidence 
in front of the camera as unwavering. 

Go to page 2 
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transition from phone operator to icon. 



The ‘pay off of Tibbs’s hairstyle suggestion is 
witnessed in Page’s appearance here. 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Harron creates a careful balance between the ‘safety’ of modeling in a suburban setting with the 
reality of a group of men gathered to photograph scantily clad women. 



‘Fatherly’ figure Art, played by Joe Mosso and based on Bettie Page amateur photographer Art 
Amsie, polices the camera club sessions. When a photographer touches model Maxi, Art warns, 
“Hey! No touching. Do it again and you’re out on your ear.” 



“Show us your keister” 

The Notorious Bettie Page's carefully crafted version of Bettie Page begs its 
audience simultaneously to view Page as a sexual woman and interrogate this 
representation. By eschewing a reading of Bettie's psychological underpinnings 
and by presenting Page as unflinchingly good-natured in her sexual performance, 
Harron in a sense de-sexes a sexual icon. As Gaines points out, 

“Sexuality, contrary to prevalent belief, is not ‘natural’ at all. Rather, 
sexuality indicates one of the most rigidly organized areas of social life, 
and is as much a social construction as language.”[29] [ open endnotes 
in new window ] 

By underscoring Page’s sexual performance with her harmless, even innocent, 
good-natured enjoyment, the audience comes to view her sexuality not as a 
performance for its gratification—a performance wherein Page reinforces a 
culturally naturalized sex—but one wherein she achieves her own satisfaction—a 
satisfaction that transcends rigidly organized (and contained) areas of sexual life. 

After the real Bettie Page moved to New York from Nashville in 1950, she worked a 
number of secretarial jobs before being introduced to photographic modeling by 
policeman and amateur photographer Jerry Tibbs. Notorious includes this 
introduction and uses it to establish Page’s transition from secretary to model, a 
transition emphasized visually by Tibbs’ suggestion that Page cut her bangs to 
enhance her appearance in front of the camera. This establishment of Page as a 
model provides a backdrop to one of the film’s most interesting sequences—one 
which not only destabilizes sexual signification through humor but presents a 
provocative instance of gender transgression. 

While the real Betie Page modeled extensively for professional photographers, she 
also posed for amateur photographers and camera clubs. These camera clubs were 
largely composed of men who gathered in houses and outdoor locations to 
photograph women hired to model in various stages of undress. While touted as 
clubs for men interested in photography, they primarily served as opportunities for 
men to ogle scantily clad and nude women. Shortly after the audience witnesses 
Bettie’s transformation from telephone operator to photographic model, Harron 
presents us with Page’s induction into the fifties amateur camera club scene. 

In Notorious, a female photographer appears amidst the men gathered to 
photograph Page. Harron notes in the DVD commentary track to Notorious that 
women occasionally participated in these camera clubs.[30] Harron’s female 
photographer is clearly presented as a challenge to gender expectations: She 
dresses like a man and refers to herself as a boy. This insertion of transgender 
coding countermands a predominantly male (masculine) context, one that places 
objectified femininity as its focal point. That this female photographer crosses 
















“Don’t forget us boys in the corner.” Harron introduces gender transgression into the camera 
club. 



A nervous Bettie enters a quiet, anticipatory room. The silence emphasizes the immediate, 
nonverbal reactions of the men—ticks of surprise and excited, even comical sighs and grunts. 



A sea of excited photographers. They adjust their cameras and begin shooting with looks 
ranging from disbelief to wonder to excitement. 



“I saw it! I saw beaver!” Notice how this shot is framed: Page, at the center, is slightly out of 
focus. The childlike wonder of the horny photographer in the bottom right foreground is the clear 
focus. 


gender lines without question (she is fully assimilated into the club; she is one of 
“us boys”) rearticulates an otherwise historically determined situation. Her 
inclusion suggests to the audience that viewing (and photographing) women is not 
the problem; the problem is patriarchal (masculine/ misogynist) control and the 
desire to consume women as objects. 

This challenge to gender boundaries is underscored by the scene’s insistence on 
carefully policed separation of model (female) from photographers (male). In the 
same sequence, one of the male photographers—positioned directly in front of a 
model—reaches out to touch and pose her leg. This transgression of a physical 
border between photographer and model violates a contract and is met with 
immediate reprimand because it reduces the model to an object to be posed. That 
these two boundary crossings (one accepted; one admonished) are placed back-to- 
back in the sequence illustrates Harron’s attempt to separate acceptable viewing 
from objectification. 

Harron also injects a considerable amount of humor into this scene, balancing 
enthusiastic male ogling with silliness. What might otherwise be creepy—a handful 
of middle-aged men photographing scantily clad women in a non-descript 
suburban living room—is presented with an air of safe and jovial naivete. The 
humor—in particular, one excited photographer’s insistence that he saw “beaver”— 
exposes the collection of amateur photographers not as controlling, patriarchal 
objectifiers, but as silly, horny boys. The comedy exposes the difficulty of reading 
The Notorious Bettie Page as a film which traffics in female sexuality for the 
purpose of eliciting masculine desire. 

As an audience of the audience of photographers, the film’s viewers are focused 
less on Page’s beauty (as erotic object) than they are on the photographers (on the 
humor and absurdity represented by the tableaux). While Page is placed at the 
center of the frame, the scene’s focus is actually at the edges of the frame, on how 
Page is viewed by the photographers. Instead of watching Page, we watch how the 
photographers watch Page. Harron emphasizes this by focusing on the 
photographers (with Page out of focus in the background) and continually 
returning to shots of them snapping away at Page. The comedy suggests reflexivity. 
It addresses the film’s audience and invites interrogation of audience pleasure in 
the eroticized object.[3i] 

The “beaver” joke in this sequence hinges on what is not seen—or what is almost 
seen—trading historical accuracy for reflection. While Bettie remains clothed in 
Harron’s camera club shoot, historically, this was not always the case. Page’s 
authorized biography notes that 

“the camera clubs challenged the conservative social mores of the 
1950s. Because the shutterbugs took photographs for their personal use 
and not for publication or sending through the mail, the clubs weren’t 
bound by the same laws that censored nudity in magazines.”[32] 

That this initial camera club sequence is played for comedy (instead of illustrating 
a challenge to conservative social mores) reinforces the separation between 
acceptable viewing and objectification. 

In the first camera club sequence, Page remains clothed. In a later scene, she 
disrobes completely. Where the first sequence takes place in a suburban home, 
connoting a sense of shelter and safety, this later sequence takes place in a forest 













“Hello, keister.” 



“Look at that over there. Here we go again.” The nurturing environment of the camera club’s 
suburban locale is counterpoised by the wildness of nature, where nudity is ‘optional’ but 
expected. 



Harron offers an attitude comparison: Bettie’s fellow model is clearly opposed to nudity; Bettie is 
intrigued by the prospect. 


park, connoting a sense of wildness and provocation. This sense of provocation is 
heightened by the conversation between the models and the camera club 
photographers. In the earlier sequence, Art (Joe Mosso) acts as a father figure 
policing the scene, the models’ safety his number one concern. In the outdoor 
sequence, however, Art’s speech betrays a bit of cheek and sarcasm. While 
emphasizing that nudity is “optional,” Art qualifies, “If you’re feeling shy about 
that, bathing suits are just dandy with us.” His insistence is at once reassuring and 
suggestive; it is meant to convince both models that not posing nude in such a safe 
environment would be silly. The seemingly rote quality of Art’s speech about safety 
and choice contrasts with the jovial naivete of the earlier camera club sequence. 
The unnamed photographer’s (John Ventimiglia) and Art’s conversation is marked 
by a knowing pessimism.These photo shoots are not about boys clambering for 
peeks at pretty girls; rather, they are constituted by men deriving erotic charge 
from looking at and photographing naked women paid to pose for their use. 

Harron shifts gears, however, by quickly transitioning away from this conversation 
to a wide shot of a pastoral scene where Page walks down a forest trail with a 
young photographer named Charlie (Teddy Eck). Over this tranquil scene the 
audience is treated to an intimate conversation—one where Page talks about 
herself openly. [33] The tableaux might easily indicate budding romance; this is 
reinforced by Charlie’s well-mannered boyishness enthusiasm. His innocence 
sharply contrasts the conversation at the picnic table. The unnamed 
photographer’s goading forces the viewer to read his observation that “there’s 
nothing more beautiful than nude modeling in open air” as ironic; with Charlie, 
such a statement could be proffered free of irony. 

The attention drawn to nudity in this sequence foreshadows what comes next. 

After some playful banter regarding tan lines and the harmlessness of removing 
“one little piece of cloth,” Bettie removes her top for Charlie’s waiting camera. The 
camera holds for a moment on the topless Page, arms raised, before cutting back to 
register Charlie’s reaction. The young photographer is visibly stunned and 
speechless—mouth opened wide and hands motionless. After a small beat, Charlie 
sighs heavily and stammers out, “Oh... thank you.”[34] 

From here, the scene develops to a point where Charlie suggests Page completely 
disrobe. What is most notable is here is not Charlie’s continued boyish excitement 
but the subtle shift in Page’s attitude, from playful confidence to complete ease and 
tranquility. The effect of Page’s nudity is arresting—not only for the characters but 
for the audience as well. When the camera cuts away from the meditative Page 
back to Charlie, viewers find themselves contemplating (with equal wonder) the 
speechless young photographer looking at Page basking in the sun. Page and 
Charlie, the film suggests, are operating on two different planes. This event 
satisfies very different needs for Bettie than it does for Charlie. 

The same can be said for the audience encouraged to vacillate between the two 
perspectives. In much the same way as Harron inserts a female photographer into 
the earlier camera club scene to destabilize our sense of gender roles in creating 
and consuming sexual representation, here Charlie’s innocence counterbalances 
patriarchal objectification with innocent heterosexual desire. The splitting of 
audience attention between Charlie’s boyish desire and Page’s meditative disrupts 
our simple consumption of Mol’s naked form as an erotic object. The audience’s 
voyeuristic desire is displaced in favor of their contemplating desire itself and the 













nature of sexual (self) expression. 

Charlie breaks the spell when he finally regains his composure and calls out, 
“Bettie... If we show too much, I could get arrested... The top is okay, but you have 
to hide... that.” Charlie gestures with his right hand in the direction of Page’s pubic 
hair. When Page moves to put her bikini bottom back on, Charlie stops her, 
adding, “The backside’s okay.” Where the earlier scene plays “beaver” and “keister” 
for humor, Harron here draws attention to the arbitrariness of decency and social 
mores regarding female biology and sexuality. Charlie’s insistence that he could be 
arrested for photographing Page’s exposed pubic hair—even though photographing 
her naked backside is perfectly acceptable—illustrates postwar U.S. puritanical 
views toward female sexuality. 

The joy with which the photographers photograph Page’s “keister,” however, 
clearly dispels any notion that denying the viewing of certain parts of female 
anatomy denies (or successfully contains) pleasure. This last point is emphasized 
by Harron’s choice of ending each sequence with Page turning her keister/backside 
to the camera and smiling broadly. This is punctuated even further by the second 
sequence’s overlaying of magazine titles on Page’s image. Adhering to the arbitrary 
social restrictions cited by Charlie is rewarded with the production of a 
commodifiable image. 




Semi-nude posing is “All very tasteful, of 
course.” 


The solitude here underscores the crass 
irony of the camera club photographer’s 
(John Ventimiglia) insistence that “there’s 
nothing more beautiful than nude modeling 
in open air.” 




“What difference does it make, one little 


Charlie’s initial reaction at seeing Page 



piece of cloth?” Bettie disrobes, not at 
Charlie’s prompting, but of her own freewill. 
Bettie’s smile is wholesome and self- 
assured. 



Page stands, but the camera remains at 
ground level, panning up to keep Page 
framed from waist up as she begins to 
remove her bikini bottom. 


topless. He is noticeably stunned and 
speechless—mouth opened wide and hands 
motionless. After a small beat, Charlie sighs 
heavily and stammers out “Oh... thank you.” 



The camera places Page off center with the 
sun burning through the foliage over her right 
shoulder. The shallow depth of field creates 
a haze across the frame and softens Page 
around the shoulders. The effect is 
arresting; Mol’s expression exudes a 
meditative calm. 


Each of these scenes illustrates that Notorious functions in a way that fulfills Laura 
Mulvey's call for a truly feminist film, for a “counter-cinema” which actively 
disrupts the traditional, exhibitionist role prescribed to women. [35] While Nina K. 
Martin is right to point to Judith Mayne’s observation that “feminist film critics 
simply do not have the body of evidence to suggest how and in what ways female- 
authored cinema would be substantially different from cinema directed and 
created by men,” the call for a “counter-cinema,” for a “filmmaking practice that 
attempts to destroy the system of narrative pleasure that creates unequal gender 
representations within the cinema” is answered by the representation of Bettie 
Page in The Notorious Bettie Page. [36] Harron answers the call for a counter¬ 
cinema by presenting a feminism which allows for the suturing of seemingly 
incompatible viewpoints. 

Mulvey insists, 

“The first blow against the monolithic accumulation of traditional film 
conventions... is to free the look of the camera into its materiality in 
time and space and the look of the audience into dialectics and 
passionate detachment."[37] 

Harron does this by decentering Page’s sexual signification as she turns the 
audience’s gaze to the photographers in the first camera club sequence. In the later 
sequence she juxtaposes Charlie’s heterosexual desire and Page’s meditative 
liberation through nakedness. Again, this sequences privileges audience reflection 
over fulfillment of voyeuristic desire. Reading Harron's film as a product of “the 
monolithic accumulation of traditional film conventions” results in dissatisfaction 
because the film “isn’t really sexy.” 

Go to page 3 
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The “notorious” Bettie Page 



Bettie’s sexually abusive father calls to Bettie 
from the foot of the stairs. 



Bettie pauses before ascending the staircase to 
the harsh beckoning of her father. 



The commentary track for The Notorious Bettie Page, where Harron, co¬ 
writer Guinevere Turner, and Gretchen Mol (the actress who portrays 
Bettie Page) discuss the film, reveals a shorthand with which they discuss 
the "real" Bettie. [38] fopen endnotes in new windowl Much of their 
commentary centers on a thorough understanding culled from available 
materials on Page’s life. Harron and Turner admit to not being able to 
secure an actual meeting with the real Bettie Page (who was in her 80s 
when the film went into production), but the “Betty Boom” of the 1980s 
and 1990s had generated a wide range of information about Page, from her 
authorized biography, The Life of a Pin-Up Legend (1996), to an 
unauthorized expose, The Real Bettie Page: The Truth about the Queen of 
Pinups (1997), and an E! True Hollywood Story episode (1997). The tone 
of their conversation is congenial and knowledgeable, but it still tends to 
cast much of Page's life into a familiar shorthand commensurate with a 
Bettie Page mythology. This is not surprising given the nature of biography 
and myth-making. Even a cursory survey of the literature available about 
Page reveals common, oft-repeated stories—her sexually abusive father 
giving her dimes for hush money, her almost child-like good-naturedness, 
the ease with which she disrobed and posed for a multitude of male 
photographers, her reasons for disappearing from the modeling scene in 
1957 - 

Near the end of their commentary track, Guinevere Turner comments that 
Bettie "is whatever people want her to be... There is something blank in 
Bettie." Writing from an understanding of Page as a cipher, as having the 
ability to become whatever is required of her, reveals Harron’s and 
Turner’s Bettie as a blank page for appropriation. That this is a "true" 
quality of the real Bettie Page is irrelevant; however, the ease with which 
Harron and Turner appropriate Bettie does lend a certain credibility to this 
blankness. Ultimately, this interpretation serves to further couch “Bettie 
Page” within a multivalent feminist discourse of sexual revolution, 
liberation, and female independence that changes her into the “notorious” 
Bettie Page. 

Two scenes in particular serve to illustrate Harron’s feminist appropriation 
of “Bettie Page”; both scenes involve sexual abuse. The first sequence 
occurs early in the film and reveals in a scant fifteen seconds the sexual 
abuse perpetrated by Roy Page (Jack Gilpin). The film quickly moves on to 
the next scene, leaving very little time for the audience to ruminate on what 
happens off camera. 


Because of the claustrophobic feel of the scene 
— the cramped space of the car intensified by 
the dim, shifting light — there can be no 
mistaking the malicious intent of Bettie’s 
abductor and his collaborators. As the scene 
unfolds, Page becomes increasingly nervous 
and agitated. 


This "event" corresponds with accounts of the historical Bettie Page. Betty 
Mae Page was born on April 22,1923 in Nashville, Tennessee, the second 
child of Walter Roy Page and Edna Mae Pirtle. She grew up poor and was 
never particularly happy at home. Roy Page was a mechanic and a 
womanizer; when Page was thirteen he began sexually abusing her. 
According to Richard Foster’s unauthorized biography, The Real Bettie 
Page, Roy “[traded] her dimes for the cowboy movies in exchange for her 


















Bettie’s abductor, Scotty (Dallas Roberts), 
reveals his true intentions—his good-natured 
smile turned to vicious sneer. 



Please! For the love of Jesus!” 



Bettie quietly buttons up and regains her 
composure. 


silence.”[39] A naive Bettie allowed herself to be taken advantage of and, in 
her authorized biography, she claims “‘I probably would have done 
anything just to go see cowboy movies.”’[4o] She dreamed of escaping her 
poor and abusive home to become a movie star and, as represented by 
these accounts, Page’s longing for stardom is inextricably linked to sexual 
trauma. 

Despite Harron’s short treatment of this trauma, it is affective and is 
carefully positioned within the film’s larger narrative structure. As Harron 
notes in the commentary, the goal of the scene was to refer to the trauma 

"without hammering it... because otherwise the danger is that 

[Bettie] was abused and therefore she became a pin-up model 

and bondage queen, as if it's a direct tale of moral downfall." 

Harron is clearly cognizant of evoking tropes of victimization—and she 
works (by her account) to downplay such associations. 

A second, longer sequence further illustrates the difficulty of representing 
sexual trauma without turning to a teleology of victimization. Shortly after 
Page meets, marries, then leaves her first husband, Billy Neal, the audience 
witnesses Page being lured into a gang rape scenario. Enticed under the 
pretense of dancing, Bettie is driven to a dark, seemingly abandoned locale, 
where Scotty (Dallas Roberts), her abductor has arranged for a group of 
paying men to take turns victimizing Page. To “save" herself, Page tells the 
men that she has her period. This ploy only refocuses her attackers: “Well,” 
her abductor concludes, “she’ll have to give us some kind of a satisfaction.” 

Like the sequence with her father, the audience is removed from the actual 
transgression and, after a short sequence of Page “buttoning up,” Harron 
quickly shifts focus away from them—preventing extended reflection. In 
commentary over this scene, Harron and Mol (Bettie Page) discuss how 
painful it was to work through these scenes. Harron again notes, that she 
"wanted to suggest terrible things happening but not show everything that 
was going to happen." This, she claims, was an attempt to film "in the style 
of the 50's movie [where] the worst things always happen off camera." This 
invocation of fifties cinematic tropes is telling since, as Harron comments 
earlier, "we wanted to make [the film] more about New York in the fifties" 
than a psychological character study of Bettie Page. 

Harron takes liberty with the historical accuracy of this event. While Bettie 
Page does relate in interview that she was gang raped—and that she did tell 
the assailants that she was on her period—the event didn't occur in 
Nashville. It actually occurred on Bettie's first trip to New York in I947.[4i] 
This subtle shift may seem innocuous, but it does illustrate the careful 
plotting of the script to make "real" events fit the overall narrative arc of 
the film. Placing this sequence in Nashville creates a division that allows 
for the audience to disassociate New York from the crimes inflicted on 
Page. Harron’s Page moves from the dysfunctional, abusive Nashville and 
lands in an accepting New York where she is free to be herself and exhibit 
her sexuality free of trauma and abuse. 

Regarding the gang rape sequence, we are left with an understanding of 
Page not so much as victim but as survivor. This perspective is enhanced by 
the follow-up sequence of Bettie emerging from the woods after the event. 
Harron notes in the commentary, "we needed a scene of her aftermath." 
What's telling about this "need" is that by inserting this aftermath sequence 
—which was not originally part of the film—Harron frames the traumatic 





Bettie's acting teacher: “To want or need a mask 
to hide behind comes from a distrust of 
ourselves. It comes from our fear that we 
ourselves are boring." 



In a quick decisive moment, Bettie turns in the 
chair and starts to remove her stockings and 
shoes. 



Harron never lets us forget that Bettie has an 
audience. 


event in precise, cinematic terms. Without the aftermath scene, the 
audience would be denied a sense of closure to the scene; with the 
sequence, the audience is allowed to settle into a more traditional reading 
of the narrative within a teleology of rape survival rather than one of mere 
victimization. 

This is essential to navigating appropriations of Bettie Page because in 
almost all (positive) accounts of Page, we are led to believe that she was (is) 
never to be read as "victim." In commentary, as the credits role, Harron, 
Turner, and Mol all chime in to assert that "Bettie was no victim." This 
echoes the sanitized view of Bettie presented throughout her authorized 
biography, Bettie Page: The Life of a Pin-Up Legend. Others, like comics 
artist Dave Stevens, who became a friend to Bettie later in life, 
photographer Bunny Yeager, and artist Jim Silke, are quick to defend Page. 
Silke goes out of his way to cast Bettie in a decidedly "survivor" role: 

“Bettie’s story is not the tale of an exploited woman. She was no 
victim. What you’re looking at is a proud, independent woman 
who went against the grain of her time, ignored the mockery 
and degrading rejection of polite society and remained true to 
herself.”[42] 

Harron and company are quick to note that they do not want their 
audience to perceive the inclusion of these events (including the abuse by 
Roy Page) as directly related to tales of moral downfall. By not "hammering 
it," to use Harron's phrase, Notorious eschews easy labeling. Furthermore, 
Harron and Mol (as she describes her acting in the aftermath scene) make 
it very clear that what is being presented on Mol's (Page's) face is not 
positive strength so much as Bettie "buttoning up" and moving on—as a 
very "fifties way of dealing with things." 

However, in light of conflicting contemporary feminisms—especially 
popular threads of anti-feminist postfeminism, what Martin terms “pop 
feminism”—it is hard to not read this sequence as indicative of the 
independence achieved by victimized women in post-i98os rape 
narratives.[43] Sarah Projansky notes, the 

“figure of the woman who achieves independence as a result of 
rape is versatile... these examples represent rape as a painful 
but ultimately positive event, one that enables the emergence of 
a woman's latent independent identity.”[44] 



Women in films like Trial By Jury (1994) and Rob Roy (1995) “[respond] 
to rape by becoming stronger. ”[45] 

Similarly, Martin reveals that erotic thrillers—straight to video and soft¬ 
core films marketed to women—“limit sexual exploration through a system 
of dangers and punishments.” “The feminist values of economic and 
emotional independence,” Martin points out, “are always accompanied by 
danger and murder” within the erotic thriller genre.[46] While Projansky’s 
and Martin’s observations are directed at genre films far removed from The 
Notorious Bettie Page, their points do suggest transferable tropes. Martin 















Bettie drops her head, closes her eyes, sighs aptly notes, “sexual pleasure cannot be easily defined by feminist politics or 

tounbutton her'to 3 ^ ^ ^ ^ normative gender identity.” [47] That a significant amount of film has 

linked female sexual identity and independence to the narrative tropes of 
rape, danger, and even murder, suggests that a de-linking is nearly 
impossible. 



John Willie: And you a prude? 
Bettie: I believe in Jesus. 


Mol's and Harron's insistence that Page "buttons" up her emotions—which 
is further enforced by the fact that Page never mentions this incident to 
anyone (until she is interviewed in her seventies)—can be read within the 
teleology of victimization and survivalism presented in the films discussed 
by Projansky. These films, she notes, 

"include at least brief representations of a woman's point of 
view and of her experience of the trauma of rape and its 
aftermath. These scenes lend these characters credibility and 
emphasize that something traumatic really did happen to them, 
whether or not anyone else believes them."[48] 

Projansky specifically cites Rob Roy and Mary’s (Jessica Lange) pulling 
away from Rob Roy (Liam Neeson) after she is raped by Cunningham (Tim 
Roth) as signs of her victimization and its affect on her sexuality. 



John Willie: Do you mind if I ask you a question, 
Bettie? What do you think Jesus would say 
about what you’re doing now? 


The same can be posited for Harron's handling of Page's abuse. By not 
saying anything, by internalizing her trauma, Bettie becomes credible as an 
independent, though sexually damaged, woman. This notion—that rape is 
necessary for independence—is very troubling. As Projansky concludes, 

"rape can be the event that helps a woman fully access equality 
in a masculine arena... Ironically, in these examples one of the 
things feminism fights against—rape—is required to facilitate 
feminist goals."[49] 

Here again, though Harron attempts to downplay the implications of 
Page's abuse as morality play, they do slide into the murky water of 
postfeminist discourse that posits rape as facilitating. 



“God gave me the talent to pose for pictures 
and it seems to make people happy. Well that 
can’t be a bad thing, can it?” 


In the DVD commentary, Harron reveals that the scene of Page emerging 
from the forest was not originally part of the script; its addition was 
suggested by her film director husband, John Walsh. This simple 
suggestion illustrates the difficulty of maintaining the film’s feminist 
agenda. Harron confesses that, prior to the addition, the scene was not 
working; she was unable to determine why it didn’t work. By injecting the 
short aftermath sequence into the narrative, Harron subtly alters the 
trajectory of Page’s signification, pulling it back onto a familiar narrative 
track despite the film’s attempts to destabilize such narrative coding. 
Instead of this sequence reading in a more confounding way—as disruptive 
—it slides into victimization and survivalism narratives. [50] 

Except this is not entirely true. Despite the difficulties of representing 
sexual trauma in narrative, Harron’s film decidedly breaks away from this 
teleology of victimization. This becomes clear when looking closely at one 
of the most affecting scenes in the film. Shortly after Bettie Page is shown 
entering into the world of camera clubs and pin-up photography, Harron 
presents us with a scene where Bettie Page participates in an acting 
exercise at the "GP Acting Studio." Bettie’s acting teacher directs her to the 
stage and asks her to "recreate two minutes of ordinary life... when we're 
alone." Bettie’s response to this direction is compelling. After a few furtive 
moments, Bettie begins removing her clothes. We learn from commentary 










Placing Page in the background of the 
courthouse as Irving and Paula Klaw discuss 
the future of Movie Star News, suggests that 
Bettie’s decision to quit modeling is a direct 
result of the hearings. 


that this sequence was not part of the original script. It was only added 
after Turner and Harron interviewed one of Bettie’s acting classmates (who 
was also a former boyfriend). He explained to Turner and Harron that the 
disrobing portrayed in the film actually happened on more than one 
occasion. 

We might be tempted to cast this sequence into a contiguous survival tale. 
Building on the earlier sexual trauma sequences, Bettie’s performance here 
might serves as sign of trauma (similar to Mary’s pulling away from Rob 
Roy). This reading would view the freedom with which Bettie disrobes as 
symptomatic. Such a reading, however, keeps us from seeing the 
subversive power of the scene. Instead of reading the sequence within a 
teleology of victimhood, Harron encourages us to read Bettie's 
performance as a moment of transcendence. 



Bettie is relegated to the role of wife. Notice how 
this shot frames Page at the edge, with all focus 
directed away from her instead of toward her. 


When Bettie's acting teacher prefaces the exercise, he tells his class, “To 
want or need a mask to hide behind comes from a distrust of ourselves.” 
Bettie’s initial hesitance on the stage illustrates her sense of distrust. 
However, when she commits to the scene, to recreating two minutes of 
ordinary life alone, she removes the mask. Open to the moment, Bettie 
transcends to a place where her sexuality "frees" her. Close inspection of 
Bettie’s face reveals the exact moment of her transition from anxiety to 
confidence, the point where she closes her eyes and fully commits to the 
scene. As observed later in the film, when Bettie completely disrobes for 
the camera club photographer, there is no evidence of anxiety, no 
hesitation, no fear. When Bettie is naked, she is most free and self- 
possessed. 

Harron's representation of Page, then, not only falls in line with narratives 
that recall Bettie being completely at ease and confident when posing— 
both with clothes and without—but it also falls in line with Buszek's 
assertion that 



Page never really stopped being a Christian — 
and held herself to a high moral standard. She 
is nevertheless “saved” and devotes the 
remainder of her life to the service of the Lord. 


"popular culture has not been viewed by feminists solely as a 
reserve of conservative messages to rage against, but also as a 
powerful tool for offering progressive alternatives to these very 
messages."[5i] 

This reclaiming of sexual imagery as a progressive alternative to 
antifeminist postfeminists who cannot reconcile feminism with sexuality is 
a quintessential^ third wave feminist move. 

Harron’s explicit identification as a feminist, as well as her interest in 
Valerie Solanas, links her to second wave feminism; and Notorious, by 
pedigree, is also deeply connected to the second wave. However, Notorious 
more closely aligns with Stephanie Genz and Benjamin A. Brabon’s 
observation about later articulations of feminist concerns: 

"third wave feminists embrace contradiction and diversityas 
inherent components of late twentieth-century and twenty- 
first-century women's (and men's)."[52] 


By taking as its primary subject the queen of fifties pin-ups, a woman who 
was a product of Betty Friedan’s feminine mystique, Harron’s film 
appropriates postwar sexuality and rewrites it within this matrix of 
contradiction and diversity. [53] 



















While Bettie retains her black bangs, her 
appearance is otherwise rehabilitated. 



From bondage queen to street preacher. 



Even though Irving directed her to burn 
everything, Paula saved (and hid) a sizeable 
portion of their work. Much of what still exists is 
the result of Paula’s inability to simply burn it all. 



Buszek notes that 

"images of women in popular [fifties] culture reflected the 
postwar American interest in idealizing a less aggressive, 
thoroughly nostalgic construction of the contemporary woman, 
fit to cultural demands for a return to more conventional 
gender roles."[54] 

Postwar representations of femininity, then, reveal the pervasiveness of the 
mystique. While suburban women were fed a steady diet of patriarchal 
rhetoric through women’s magazines, men were treated to images (in 
men’s magazines, pin-ups, and cheesecake) reflective of this same rhetoric. 
The historical Bettie Page was not only a living woman caught within this 
trap of postwar femininity but her images were likewise representative of 
these postwar ideologies. Working at a time when sexualized images of 
women were extremely profitable, and often publicly contested, Page was 
willing agent and cipher, an object for consumption and a willing subject. 
Though Page did, as Buszek claims, offer a variety of "complex, pluralistic 
pin-ups" that challenged and/or subverted postwar definitions of 
femininity, the culture that consumed them, steeped in the tenets of the 
feminine mystique, was perfectly free to view them simply as cheesecake. 
[55] 

This oscillation between conventional representation and subversive 
alternative is the ground on which Harron creates a “notorious” Bettie 
Page. Harron and Turner offer a Page who embraces the contradictions of 
postwar femininity and bridges the gap between exploitative sexual 
imagery and imagery disruptive of patriarchy. While the “real” Bettie Page 
was a woman who wrestled with the tenets of the feminine mystique, was 
and is viewed as sexual pioneer and nostalgic artifact, the “notorious” 

Bettie Page embraces these contradictions in a productive way that draws 
our attention to the dangers and affordances of female sexual signification 
and prompts deep reflection of the space between consumption and 
critique. 

“What do you think Jesus would say?” 

In one of the most bizarre sequences of Notorious, Bettie Page is seen 
trussed up against a wall with a ball gag in her mouth being photographed 
by John Willie (Jared Harris). The scene is not bizarre because of Page’s 
predicament—the audience has already witnessed Bettie being 
photographed in a variety of bondage and discipline scenarios. What is 
notable is that Bettie takes offense to Willie singing an off-color song. In 
the conversation that ensues (after Willie loosens the gag in her mouth so 
she can speak), the photographer is surprised to discover Bettie is a devout 
Christian with deep religious conviction. 

The “real” Bettie Page was a raised to be a God-fearing Christian, and by 
most accounts she lived a good Christian life. Page’s response to Willie in 
Notorious is a close approximation of how Page is said to have viewed the 
schism between her conservative, Christian sensibility and her more 
outrageous modeling. When Willie asks her, “What do you think Jesus 
would say about what you’re doing now?” Bettie responds, “I think God has 
















While most of the film is in black and white, the 
sequences involving Bunny Yeager appear in 
lush color reminiscent of early Technicolor. 
Sarah Paulson portrays Yeager with an air of 
confidence and professionalism. 


Harron’s film supports this reading. The “notorious” Bettie Page is devout 
and sexually liberated. She finds nothing wrong with her modeling and is 
only occasionally troubled by what Jesus, or God, might think about her 
chosen profession. That is, until she is summoned to testify before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. Herron’s placing Page in 
the background of the courthouse as Irving and Paula Klaw discuss the 
future of Movie Star News, suggests that Bettie’s decision to quit modeling 
is a direct result of what she witnesses; it is a “sign” that God might not be 
happy with what she’s been doing. The Notorious Bettie Page’s coda 
supports this reading by glossing over of the events after the Senate 
hearings. Page moves to Miami, marries a young man named Armand 
(Alejandro Chaban), settles uneasily into a life outside the camera frame, 
and finally becomes a born again Christian. Notorious ends with a 
conservatively dressed Page wearing a crucifix and preaching from an open 
Bible to passers-by in a nameless wood. [56] 

This presentation of Page reinforces her “goodness” and independence, 
allowing the audience to conclude that modeling was always Bettie’s 
choice, her decision to “use her talent” in a productive and fulfilling way. 
Harron’s use of the Senate Subcommittee hearings suggests (like the 
outdoor camera club scene) that the problem was the social climate of the 
fifties, one ill-equipped to tolerate the female sexuality represented in 
Bettie’s bondage photos. This reading is reinforced by Paula Klaw’s 
frustration with Irving who insists they destroy all their negatives. Even as 
she sets fire to her life’s work, Paula gazes longingly at the images, shoving 
a few into her pockets despite her brother’s insistence. 

By presenting the Senate Subcommittee hearings in this way—juxtaposed 
with Bettie’s concerns about God and Paula’s conviction that there is 
nothing wrong with the work she has produced—Harron illuminates and 
interrogates the odd schism in postwar sexual iconography. Page’s 
popularity as a model was commensurate with the fifties’ obsession with 
pin-up photography. Men’s magazines proliferated in the postwar era, and 
the “sex” sold by Hollywood and Hugh Hefner was not at all taboo. In fact, 
as Jane Gaines has pointed out, its consumption was actively encouraged. 
[57] What was not tolerated was the seemingly dangerous and “obscene” 
bondage materials produced by the Klaws. As Harron shows us in 
Notorious, the Senate Subcommittee hearings sought to blame juvenile 
delinquency—even a rash of teenage suicides—on the bondage and 
discipline scenarios sold by Movie Star News. What this friction between 
the acceptable objectification of cheesecake and the unacceptable fetishism 
of bondage photos indicated was a disruption and disintegration of 
conservative sexual mores. As Gaines points out, sexuality is very much a 
matter of social convention; it serves, recalling Foucault, disciplinary and 
regulatory functions. [58] 

What Notorious demonstrates, however, is how this regulatory function 
was, in fact, constantly subverted by the very culture that sought to 
suppress dysfunctional forms of sexuality. Cross-dressing female camera 
club photographers and born-again bondage models offer subversive 


given each of us some kind of talent and he wants us to use it.” The “real” 
Bettie Page spent much of her life struggling to find an outlet for her 
talents: After finishing college, she tried being a teacher, a homemaker, a 
secretary—the three primary avenues open to women in postwar United 
States. None of these spoke to her God-given talent(s); her modeling 
provided her success and fulfillment these other career paths were unable 
to supply. 


ruptures in the larger narrative that would cite fetishism and a confident, 
open female sexuality as aberrant and in need of suppression. What’s 
more, two of the film’s most independent and confident characters are 
women: photographers Bunny Yeager (Sarah Paulson) and Paula Klaw. 

Lili Taylor’s performance of Klaw is honest, open, and down-to-earth. As 
the photographer of many of Bettie’s film loops and bondage scenarios, 
Klaw is a consummate professional. As she tells Bettie during her first 
photo shoot, 

“You see, customers who want this stuff, they’re very 
respectable, very high quality people... There not people like us. 

The pressures they’ve got. They’re not your average Joe. So 
what if they want something that seems a little strange, right? If 
it makes them happy?” 

The real Paula Klaw is cited in Bettie Page’s authorized biography as being 
very protective of her models, often taking control of tying and securing the 
ropes, trusses, and other bondage implements so her models would not be 
hurt. 

Bunny Yeager is also a positive force of patriarchal disruption in the film. 
Yeager, a former model, achieved success as a glamour photographer and 
was responsible for the iconic Playboy centerfold of Bettie trimming a 
Christmas tree wearing only a Santa hat. Her approach to Page in the film 
is noticeably different than that of Bettie’s male photographers. When 
Bettie visits Yeager’s home for the first time, she brings along a suitcase of 
outfits for posing, including high heels and a black corset. Yeager responds 
to the corset with a dismissive, “I believe the female form can stand on its 
own.” Later, in a photo shoot on the beach, Yeager notes in a voice-over, 
“Yes, she’s been shot by just about every photographer in the country, but I 
think I caught something special in her personality when I photographed 
Bettie Page.” This something special, the film suggests, is the result of 
Yeager’s subject position. As a woman, as a former model, she has taken 
control of the objectifying gaze by stepping behind the camera; by wielding 
the apparatus of the gaze, Yeager is able to refocus that gaze and capture 
something “special.” 

The real Bunny Yeager produced some of the most memorable (and 
appropriated) images of Bettie Page; she was not alone, however, in 
thinking that she captured something “special” in her photographs of Page. 
Most photographers found something special in the real Bettie Page, 
something inherently photographable. Buszek, notes, 

“[Bettie’s] brazen, over-the-top poses and pointedly 
lighthearted approach to performing as a pin-up served to 
expose the very construction of the genre, revealing both its 
artificiality and performative nature, as well as its potential as 
an expressive medium for the woman so represented. A great 
performer as well as a great beauty, Page's pin-up celebrity 
came from her ability to shift gears within a spectrum of 
extreme sexual roles.”[59] 

It is this constructedness, this performativity that is key to understanding 
the signifying power of multiple representations of Bettie Page. 


That Bettie Page could be, as Turner notes, ’’whatever people want her to 
be,” that she could so easily “shift gears within a spectrum of extreme 



sexual roles,” makes her image and persona now—as icon, cult figure, film 
subject—infinitely appropriable. For Harron, Page is a perfect subject not 
just to admire and recreate faithfully out of respect; she is a figure capable 
of presenting a multivalent, third wave female sexuality. By filming a 
“notorious Bettie Page,” Harron “exposes the very construction” of 
representational female sexuality, “revealing both its artificiality and 
performative nature.” But, more importantly, Harron’s film presents a 
complex female sexuality, one which supports Buszek’s reading of the pin¬ 
up’s “potential as an expressive medium for women.” 

The juxtaposition of clothed Bettie Page sitting silently, nervously on an 
empty stage with a fully nude Gretchen Mol (as Bettie Page) at ease, 
standing in the wilderness perfectly encapsulates a third wave feminist 

“drive toward creating representations that disrupt the 
patriarchal subjugation of women yet retain the right to use 
familiar conventions of representing women's beauty and 
desirability to make this disruption more accessible."[6o] 

Much like the way Page was able to reveal the artificial and performative 
nature of the pin-up, Harron is able to disrupt “the monolithic 
accumulation of traditional film conventions” by reflexively appropriating 
and rewriting those conventions through a “notorious” Bettie Page. These 
two scenes represent the tension between relying on convention and 
disrupting it. 

Rhetorician Sharon Crowley notes, 

“Ideological means of connection include webs of analogous 
and/or metonymic historical associations (that is, articulations) 
built up over time.”[6i] 

It is these metonymic historical associations that make any and all 
representations of female sexuality difficult to reclaim or disrupt. As 
Crowley suggests, 

“once made... ideological connections can be endlessly 
repeated, and their endurance is remarkable.”[62] 

This ideological conundrum—how to move beyond, deny, or reclaim 
ideological connections—is at the heart of The Notorious Bettie Page. This 
is not a question of how to disavow or remake the past so much as it is 
managing the multiple, often conflicting, ideological associations built into 
representations of female sexuality. It is the ideological nature of sexual 
representation that makes it such a difficult subject to navigate as a 
feminist artist. It is also what makes The Notorious Bettie Page such an 
achievement. Filming a subject of rare cult and sexual icon status, with 
origins in postwar femininity and intrinsically tied to second wave 
feminism—a subject co-opted by postfeminist ideologies and third wave 
feminists alike—is no easy feat. Returning one last time to Gretchen Mol in 
the forest, it becomes even clearer just how disruptive Harron’s film is. In 
that moment of contentment, we must remember that Page felt completely 
free in front of a man with a camera. 

Go to Notes page 
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Maya seems uneasy in the presence of other 
Hispanic women, as she finds herself situated 
outside of their ethnic code switching at the mini 
mart. 



Maya is near the center of the frame, allowing 
us to perceive her as a sort of target in the large 
classroom. 



Maya rises to leave her friend and her new male 
companion, who are both already enveloped in 


Descent — 

"Everything’s okay now." Race, 
vengeance, and watching the 
modern rape-revenge narrative 

by Jenny Lapekas 

In Talia Lugacy’s Descent (2007), Maya (Rosario Dawson) is a joyful 
and ambitious college student at Claremont University in New York 
who is forever transformed after she is raped by Jared (Chad Faust), an 
arrogant campus jock. After Jared’s abuse seemingly reinscribes 
Maya’s second-class status as a black woman, she then overthrows his 
privileged position as a white male. The plot development echoes 
Vanessa Veselka of Bitch magazine: 

“If you have been raped or abused, you’re scarred for life. 

You will never be as you were before the experience.” 

Veselka’s words state the crux of a controversy surrounding this rape- 
revenge film. In the tradition of the genre, cinematic feminist discourse 
dictates that the onscreen crime of rape is punishable by death. With 
Descent Lugacy thus offers an evolving model of feminism and 
gynocentric film concerns. At the film’s conclusion, Maya enlists the 
help of a friend to rape Jared as she watches. This retribution also 
serves as Maya’s response to “correcting” or avenging her own rape. In 
addition, viewers may not initially note the significance of race within 
the film. As a colored woman who is raped by a white man, Maya 
subverts her female position through her friend Adrian, a colored man. 
Finally, we must examine if and how Maya’s choice propagates rape 
culture, especially within the shocking final scene, where we encounter 
an extremely graphic homosexual rape that is brutal, unapologetic, and 
unenduringly long. Viewers are confronted by their own morals and 
ethics as these relate to rape, race, gender, and the viewer’s concept of 
justice. 

Sarah Projansky’s book Watching Rape: Film and Television in 
Postfeminist Culture (2001) seeks to understand the relation between 
the viewer and the cinematic rape narrative through the lens of 
postfeminism. She begins with a history of rape within U.S. cinema, 
ranging from 1903 to 1979. We are also introduced to the way in which 
rape still interacts with both film and television decades after the 







shadow on the bed. 



As Jared blocks Maya’s path in a doorway at 
the party where the pair meet, the glittering 
lights behind him contribute to the theme of 
celestial fate. 



We are moralistically implicated as Jared 
flirtatiously announces, “So in conclusion, the 
court finds Maya guilty!” Maya averts a kiss and 
says, “The verdict will have to be returned at a 
future date.” 


feminist movement of the 60s. In an especially significant chapter 
entitled “Persistently Displaced: Black Women in Rape Narratives,” 
Projansky discusses the implications of the white attacker and black 
victim scenario. Such an analysis aids us in lucidly situating ourselves 
within the audience and spectator positioning of the rape-revenge film, 
and Projansky concludes after examining various cinematic and 
television depictions of rape that gender equality is in fact not yet a 
reality. Projansky’s text lends to this discussion an insightful take on 
how to watch Descent in terms of our own gender politics. 

Adding to this discussion, in Jacinda Read’s groundbreaking book The 
New Avengers: Feminism, Femininity and the Rape-Revenge Cycle 
(2000), Read suggests the concept of the “new avenger”: the rugged 
modern heroine of today’s rape-revenge narrative. Read describes this 
figure in terms of the merging of feminism and popular culture as well 
as the rape-revenge cycle. Most important, she discusses how 
audiences react to the rape-revenge film and she takes up the question 
of why we embrace its racy imagery and also reject the pathos evoked 
by both victim and attacker. Chapter four, “Popular film/popular 
feminism: the critical reception of the rape-revenge film,” is most vital 
to my discussion due to Descent’s flirtation with both cinephilia and 
cinephobia. Read’s investigation indicates that the rape-revenge 
storyline innately leaves us feeling conflicted and morally ambiguous. 
Read’s work guides us to comprehend more effectively how and in 
what ways we watch a cinematic rape-revenge narrative play out before 
us, and she concludes that Hollywood has attempted to rationalize the 
feminist movement through cinematic depictions of the rape-revenge 
cycle. 

The rape-revenge film’s framework has three basic stages: 

1. The leading actress is either raped by one man or gang raped by 
several people, 

2. Revenge is carried out by the victim or on her behalf, and 

3. Justice arrives, but not in any conventional form, and we are 
confronted with the question, “At what cost?” 

In this case, Lugacy carries Descent in an innovative direction by 
interweaving concepts of race as both weapon and shield and by 
depicting a male-on-male rape scene, a spectacle which viewers rarely 
encounter in film outside of prison walls. Read writes, 



“Clearly, the rape-revenge structure is itself based on 
repetition, something that the phrase ‘an eye for an eye’ 
explicitly points up” (226). 

In fact, John Schlesinger’s 1996 film Eye for an Eye, starring Sally 
Field as the avenger and victim’s mother and Kiefer Sutherland as the 
rapist, mimics this repetition when the teenage Julie is raped by a 
stranger. The legal system fails by pardoning Robert Doob, and Julie’s 
mother, Karen, seeks him out and kills him in her home. Read 
continues: 


Maya stands above Jared, a foreshadowing of 
his own rape. 


“These films are not necessarily the only, or 
indeed, the most obvious, way in which 
Hollywood can be seen to be making sense of 








To pacify her mother, Maya tells her she is 
dating a young man named Gustav, implying 
her dedication to her studies and her 
independence from dating or romantic 
relationships. 



Maya and Jared sit at either end of the frame, 
their playfully dramatic dialogue at the forefront 
of the scene. 


feminism, their proliferation and increasing 
high-profile throughout this period means that 
they do represent a coherent, popular and 
ongoing site though [sic] which we can read the 
changing inscription of feminism in mainstream 
film and through which we can trace the 
significance of these changes.”(6) 

Thus, audiences are able to explore how Hollywood expresses its 
feminist and postfeminist ideas through the rape-revenge narrative. 

The uncensored original theatrical NC-17 version of Descent that I 
explore in this essay is about six minutes longer than the censored R- 
rated version, also released by City Lights Pictures. The film’s R-rated, 
edited counterpart reduces disturbing imagery and nudity during 
Jared’s rape only. Such cuts indicate that many viewers have become 
so desensitized to the typical heterosexual rape scene that those scenes 
are not in need of film censorship. Instead, viewers may feel a need to 
be shielded from the taboo, inorganic, and barbaric quality that many 
people tend to attribute to not only homosexual rape but to 
homosexuality as a lifestyle, a practice, and an identity. 

Lugacy’s film upsets the traditional rape-revenge narrative as the rape 
of the female protagonist is avenged through rape, and the ending 
leaves viewers uncertain of Maya’s fate and potential for closure. Rape 
itself is a masculinized crime, typically perpetrated by men against 
women. Furthermore, the film concludes mid-rape, uninterested in 
Jared’s recovery process, if there is in fact one. The film has a cyclical 
structure that also leaves us wondering if Jared will carry out yet 
another rape or a later attack on his rapists, Maya and her friend 
Adrian. The film’s exhaustive “eye for an eye” ideology both discounts 
rape as a viable method of retribution and points to it as a site of 
catharsis. 

In terms of the rape-revenge genre, Read states that 



The pair is positioned underneath the stars, 
unifying Maya and Jared in their linked fates as 
victims. 


“rape-revenge is not a subgenre of horror, but a narrative 
structure which, on meeting second-wave feminism in the 
1970s, has produced a historically specific but generically 
diverse cycle of films” (241). 

While this genre may span several decades, the films’ framework 
remains comparable and their plots and sub-themes cyclical: an 
innocent, intelligent woman is violated to “take her down a peg or 
two,” her rapists are inherently evil, and they are punished in 
retribution for their crimes against women. Unlike its trailblazing 
predecessors The Last House on the Left (Wes Craven, 1972) and I Spit 
on Your Grave (Meir Zarchi, 1978), Descent depicts the violation of its 
male attacker by way of homosexual rape at the hands of the avenged 
feminine. In these earlier films, we meet heroines who embrace and 
carry out the murders of their rapists (In Last House, Mari’s parents 
take revenge on her behalf after she is killed), while in Descent Maya’s 
decision may seem more torturous and depraved. Lugacy’s modernized 
tale of rape-revenge sports a more hideous face than these products of 
the 1970s. Unlike its pioneering counterparts, Descent takes a twisted 












As the two kiss, Jared whispers to Maya, “You 
are so god damn perfect,” and she giggles in 
response. 


turn involving racial tensions and a gender-bending punishment. Race 
is at the forefront of the film, which may go unnoticed by viewers due 
to the film’s shocking rape scenes. 

We must investigate our own viewer responses to Descent, along with 
the implications of these responses. The film is greatly invested in 
disturbing imagery, and its scenes are saturated in the quiet, 
understated symbolism of light and dark. Descent confronts our own 
feelings regarding rape and violence, the dual cinematic roles of prey 
and avenger, and the fluid transition from one to the other. Maya 
confronts Jared’s white privilege as a male and as an athlete by 
engaging in an ominous power and thus gender reversal, hence 
reifying her own blackness. John Anderson of Variety warns, 



Maya’s rape is filmed in such obscure lighting 
that we are unable to decipher much at certain 
points in the sequence. 



A withdrawn Maya appears anonymous and 
androgynous in a suit and tie with shortened 
hair and vacant eyes. 


“A victim can sink lower than her predator. Whether 
receiving that message justifies the cost of watching 
Descent is another question.” 

A juxtaposition of cinephilia and cinephobia accompanies 
spectatorship of the rape-film genre. As active onlookers, we align 
ourselves with Maya as she is raped by Jared. However, we experience 
both desire and disgust as we watch Maya’s friend Adrian rape Jared 
while Maya stands by, and we uncomfortably realign with her. The 
binary of victim and attacker slowly merges and becomes one cohesive 
entity in the concluding scene of the film. Adrian is a hero as he 
“rescues” Maya, yet he gladly plays the role of villain as he becomes a 
rapist. 

Mid-rape, Adrian looks at Maya and confirms, “Everything’s okay now, 
right?” We reach an understanding that the purpose of Adrian’s raping 
Jared is so Maya can obtain catharsis and closure through Jared’s 
degradation, and to “right” the wrong Jared has done to her. However, 
as Veselka argues, 

“The belief that a cathartic experience is necessary for 
sanity and healing must be questioned. I have seen some 
women push themselves, trying to trigger a dam break, 
and, instead, become trapped in neurotic fear.” 

Maya’s “eye for an eye” decision to rape Jared offers a momentary 
emotional purging, but the psychological damage of watching Jared’s 
prolonged rape poses the threat of yet more deep-seated trauma. This 
likelihood becomes more palpable for us as Maya simply stares at 
Adrian with tears in her eyes, and most vital to the film’s concluding 
scene, she remains in brooding darkness. 


Independent or “indie” films tend to utilize extended scenes and long 
takes that include a great deal of dialogue or sometimes silence. Such a 
cinematic style is frequently criticized as “slow” or “dragging” and thus 
hindering the film’s entertainment value. In fact, viewers may find 
themselves anxiety-ridden if a film fails to liberally offer gratuitous or 
senseless action, which typically provides a cheap form of 
entertainment, served up to maintain viewer focus or attention. The 
fast-paced Hollywood film often maintains viewer interest while 








One of Maya’s coworkers mockingly asks, “How 
am I supposed to score if we’re not even playing 
the same game?” after they decide that Maya 
must be a lesbian, thus reinforcing the 
misogynistic assumption that if women show a 
lack of interest, it is due to a sexual “defect” 
such as lesbianism. 



A lingering shot of a blank-faced mannikin 
equates Maya to its image: frozen, stagnant and 
incomplete. 



One of the more powerful shots in the film, the 
camera sits above Maya as she lays sprawled 
on a mattress, limp and bathed in red. 


offering little to no plot density or substance, as well as characters who 
fail to establish likability or some semblance of a relation with the 
viewer. As film viewers, we may need these quiet moments of reflection 
which independent filmmakers like Lugacy include. They let us be with 
the characters, coordinate with them, so that we feel when they change 
in various ways throughout the storyline. Lugacy’s slower scenes also 
allow us to recover from the traumatic moments of rape and to align 
with Maya or Jared as the narrative voice dictates. 

At the start of the film, Maya is shopping for groceries. She walks to 
the checkout, and she is ogled by a group of three Hispanic girls 
engaged in a graphic conversation about a man: “He better keep his 
thing outta that smelly trash before sayin’ I got me somethin’ goin’ on, 
you know what I’m sayin’?” When the trio turns to Maya for her input, 
she feigns a weak smile and confident nod. As the girls leave the store, 
we hear one girl say to her friends, in reference to Maya, “She knows. 
She remembers.” This initial scene immediately places Maya outside of 
racial boundaries, giving us the sense that she is nowhere, lost amongst 
others who are more certain of their racial and cultural identities. We 
observe that Maya is of mixed ethnicity, which makes her vulnerable 
regarding her racial identity and cultural allegiance. While her mother 
“sounds” white during a phone conversation, this group of young 
women confront Maya with her own cultural ideals and understanding 
of ethnic mapping. 

Rosario Dawson is a powerful force within a film that explores the 
sensitive connotations that inevitably accompany the issue of rape. 
Playing the role of a young black woman who consciously makes the 
decision to respond to her own rape in this particular way is no small 
task. Dawson’s own heritage includes American Indian, Puerto Rican, 
and Afro-Cuban ancestry, which give her a potential for racial 
ambiguity as an actor. Even audiences who disagree with the moral 
implications of the final rape scene would admire Dawson’s compelling 
performance in what is a modern tale of rape-revenge, updated from 
past decades to make room for what Read terms the “new avenger,” or 
the product of fourth-wave gender politics and neo-feminist discourse. 

We next see Maya in a college auditorium among a sea of faces. She 
appears anonymous, ordinary, and unsure of herself in an unfamiliar 
environment: a dark-skinned girl in a predominantly white school. 

This image establishes ethnological anonymity and displaces Maya to a 
role as an outsider. At a party where Maya initially meets Jared, she 
rises to leave him sitting on the couch after talking. Here, Maya stands 
above Jared, and he looks up at her as he remains seated beneath her, 
subordinate and eager to gain her trust. Jared takes Maya out to 
dinner, where he tells the infatuated girl, “Give me a challenge that’s 
dynamic, with bite and real risks,” a glaring foreshadowing of both 
rapes. After their dinner date, the pair descend into a dark basement lit 
only by candles, and Jared trails behind Maya with his greasy hair 
fallen over one eye. The predatory male gaze can already be read here 
as Maya steps into the underground space. 








The camera takes on Maya’s positioning as she 
wakes, and a nameless Latina woman says, 
“Hey, chica, you are with us.” 


Jared, a college athlete, clearly has his pick of young women willing to 
sleep with him. During their date, Jared playfully tells Maya that he 
took piano lessons as a child. He explains, “Why tickle the ivories when 
I can be tickling the girls?” Jared’s apparent promiscuity renders 
Maya’s rape not an act of necessary sexual fulfillment, but one of racial 
dominion, asserting his strength and omnipotence as a white man over 
a black woman. By intruding in such a way, Jared insists upon his 
superiority and societal placement by entering the black female body, a 
site of both desire and disgust. Jared is later feminized via penetration, 
when Maya uses a dildo, a phallic brandishing of power, to rape him. 

In this way, she challenges and subverts her state of femaleness by 
insisting on this site of male power. On their dinner date, Jared 
rhetorically asks Maya, “Why live in the past when I can create my own 
moments now?” Maya’s later inevitable choice embodies this earlier 
question. 


On her date with Jared, we are informed that Maya is scarred from 
past experiences, although we are unsure of the 
circumstances.Projansky theorizes that 


“two seemingly antithetical types of narratives are 
common: those that depict women’s vulnerability as 
leading to rape and those that depict the rape of an 
independent woman as making her vulnerable” (30). 


This common notion explains how our heroine is situated within her 
own assault. Maya comes to us as a vulnerable college student. Her 
downfall is her willingness to trust whiteness when she cannot 
recognize her own blackness. While we question her post-traumatic 
condition, we may make a hero of Maya for ridding the world of a 
dangerous man. But she is also shown as mimicking the man’s crime 
and thus recapitulating his criminal behavior against women. Before 
Maya is raped inside Jared’s house, she forcefully says to a toy football 
he throws to her: “You and I don’t mix.” Maya’s assessment has racial, 
moral, and violent undertones. Jared asks, “So fess up, where’re you 
from?” When Maya politely responds with “Baltimore,” he says, “That’s 
not what I mean.” Jared is referencing Maya’s cultural lineage rather 
than where she was born or raised; he is far more interested in what 
she is than who she is. 
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As Adrian answers the door to greet Maya, we 
see his defined, tattooed back before we see his 
face: the same image we encounter throughout 
the film’s final scene. 



Adrian, who “helps the helpless,” smokes a 
cigarette as Maya asks, “Are you trying to save 
me?” 



As a black woman, Maya’s narrative is one of racial relations and tension. 
Released in 2007, Descent introduces viewers as well as film critics to the 
black female avenger within a rape-revenge narrative. As Read states, 

“The marked absence of black female victims and avengers in 
the rape-revenge cycle...can be seen as stemming from a belief 
that black women are ‘impure’ and, thus, not only incapable of 
being raped, but morally excluded from exacting revenge” 

( 2341 - 

In the scene where he rapes Maya, Jared mutters breathlessly, “You 
fucking maggot, you fucking nothing, nigger with attitude, little miss shit, 
you fucking baboon cunt, baboon bitch. You like that?” as Maya seethes 
helplessly beneath him. This degradation is depicted not only through his 
attack on Maya, but also the way he tries to make her feel worthless, a 
“fucking nothing...baboon bitch” because of her skin color. 

Jared accepts the misogynistic worldview that women who “flaunt” their 
attractiveness or sexual appeal are begging for rape from onlooking men. 
Furthermore, Jared asks Maya, “You ever see how they look at you, the 
boys?” Maya’s skin also gives Jared the opportunity to exoticize her, 
marking her as “Other,” a hybridized and sexualized creature wading a sea 
of white. Jared’s discourse represents the sexist ideology that if females 
appear enticing enough, this dilemma for men warrants sexual domination. 
Maya has committed the crime of femaleness, which is interpreted as a 
threat by masculinity, and her punishment is rape. 

With the exception of minimal shots depicting Jared on top of Maya, the 
camera focuses primarily on her frenzied, angry facial expressions during 
the rape sequence. She screams and growls, and even attempts to bite at 
Jared’s face as we hear the unzipping of his pants and the panicked, 
breathy movements of Maya’s struggle. Jared tears off Maya’s panties and 
stuffs them into her mouth, thus forcing her to consume and subdue her 
own femininity. This act effectively silences her as well, a form of rhetoric 
not unfamiliar to a woman of color. Afterward, surrounded by those who 
fail to understand her withdrawn nature, Maya is assumed to be a “nigger 
with attitude” among white students who are quick to dismiss her. As 
Projansky states, “Importantly, the friend-turned-enemy rapist is almost 
always white” (114). This general rule applies to Descent alongside the 
rape-revenge films of the 70s, yet Jared’s whiteness plays a much more 
significant role within Descent. 

Maya is targeted because of her skin color, and Jared informs her of just 
how repulsive and insignificant she must truly be as a colored woman. 

Read tells us that 

“the understandings of feminism produced by the rape-revenge 
film are, in fact, crucially dependent on the way in which it 
negotiates the other stories present in the text, particularly the 
feminine stories” (10). 


The film’s angles employ light, dark, and 
shadow to emphasize where and how the 
characters find themselves and one another. 













A scene drenched in blue, Adrian establishes 
dominance over a white man as he forces that 
man to smoke a cigarette from between his 
toes, the same man we later see performing 
fellatio on Adrian from behind a gauzy curtain. 



Maya observes that Adrian demands power, 
and he controls and manipulates others via his 
own sex appeal. 



Maya confronts herself in the mirror after waking 
from a night of partying, telling herself, “Yeah, 
you are.” 


Maya’s struggle with her blackness and eventual embrace of it are what 
constitute this “feminine story.” After Maya’s rape, we note an increasing 
visual darkness within the film, which parallels Maya’s transition into a life 
of drugs and casual sex. As Veselka writes, “A violated woman is expected 
to fall apart, and not just privately, either; she must disintegrate publicly, 
in front of friends, in front of professionals, in front of Starbucks,” which 
points to Maya’s collapse or “disintegration” as she progressively 
withdraws from everything which used to satisfy her. 

The film’s juxtaposition of slow-paced, plodding scenes of little to no action 
alongside scenes containing intense, often turbulent activity, such as both 
rape scenes, balances the film as one of quiet introspection as well as 
disturbing violence. Maya’s rape is immediately followed by a seemingly 
monotonous scene where a senior faculty member speaks dispassionately 
at a graduation ceremony. The scene “drags” as the woman speaks in a 
monotone to the graduating class, and much of what she says applies to 
Maya, particularly that Maya must not settle with being measured by 
others’ standards. The elderly academic says, 

“You are it. Take a second, think about it, but just know that no 
one else, no one knows what it’s like to be you. Hard as they try, 
other people see you only in terms in their lives, their 
experiences. Don’t let them decide what’s right for you. Your 
every step is yours, as is the path you walk on, yours alone.” 

Her monologue lasts less than three minutes, yet the effect is one of tedious 
and even meaningless rhetoric—unless we listen carefully to her message 
and then spot Maya standing sullenly behind other students who are 
working the event. 

Maya begins frequenting a local hip hop club where she dances 
provocatively with the glistening, gyrating bodies of dark-skinned men and 
women, a stark contrast to the image of her in the white college lecture 
hall. During a particularly intense sequence, the dance floor is completely 
hidden in shadows as the camera focuses on Maya and her multiple dance 
partners bathed in light, all of them dark-skinned. One man has extremely 
dark pigmentation, which renders his appearance difficult to perceive in 
the chaotic mi x of light and shadow. This sexualized scene plays out in slow 
motion, allowing us to feel that we are dancing with Maya, aligning with 
her pain. We hear melancholy music, accompanied by deeply sorrowful 
vocals. The dichotomy Lugacy sets up here is effective in highlighting the 
contrast between Maya’s active behavior and her fixed inward torment. 

This scene also offers a moment when we identify with Maya. 

After Maya takes a job at a local clothing store, we observe a particularly 
poignant scene as Maya assembles and dresses manikins. As she fits these 
plastic parts together to build a female for display, she is a woman falling to 
pieces. In another key scene within the store, Maya faces the camera as she 
folds clothing. She holds the article before her, and her stoic face is 
momentarily hidden behind the clothing. This brief scene reminds us that 
Maya hides her torment by taking refuge in work and school, afraid to 
acknowledge her suffering and to own her pain. When a friendly coworker 
asks Maya what she likes to do for fun, she coldly responds, “I fold.” 
Certainly, this is meant literally, but Maya also folds within her own life, 
bending, collapsing, rearranging her trauma so that it is more manageable 
to carry. 


According to Tammy Oler in Bitch magazine, modern films that portray 






Maya finds comfort in associating with the dark- 
skinned men who patronize the club. 


female rape victims who seek revenge on their attackers serve as a model 
for farther self-victimization and, ultimately, self-destruction. We 
undoubtedly encounter a destruction of self in Descent’s final scene, yet 
Maya allows Jared’s rape to continue. Carol J. Clover, author of Men, 
Women, and Chain Saws: Gender in the Modern Horror Film, states, 

“The functions of monster and hero are far more frequently 
represented by males and the function of victim far more 
garishly by females” (12). 



Maya seems to enjoy inducing the same breed 
of humiliation she felt during her attack. 


This recognized pattern of gender roles within cinema is the reason viewers 
find the rape-revenge genre provocative: the feminine embrace of a darker, 
more violent realm of the feminist psyche, thus the exhibition of 
traditionally male behavior, such as aggression, violence, and murder. 

A gender-centered patriarchy dictates that “feminine” behavior means she 
must sit quietly and resolve troubles by tearfully sharing feelings of 
bitterness, resentment or rage, but never act on these emotions through 
violence. More recently, according to Judith Franco in “Gender, Genre and 
Female Pleasure in the Contemporary Revenge Narrative: Baise moi and 
What It Feels Like For A Girl,” 

“Female protagonists take masculinely codified traits such as 
directness, violence, aggression, independence and control in 
their stride, thus challenging social prescriptions of femininity 
in terms of attitude and behavior” (3). 



We see that Maya’s sexual partners now 
include women, who are not deemed a threat. 


Maya directly defies traditional feminine proprieties via her aggression and 
premeditated attack against Jared. As she is responsible for his rape, Maya 
has also de- and re-codified characteristics traditionally paired with 
masculinity, and Adrian acts as her surrogate phallus to complete Jared’s 
assault. 

Maya suffers the betrayal of date rape (as opposed to “stranger rape) as she 
is unaware that she is a mere fly caught in Jared’s web. The scholarly Maya 
is initially encircled by Jared as he lights candles: a predatory act as Jared 
needs to see his prey in the darkness. This applies also to our image of 
Jared following behind Maya. Maya has no weapon to use against her 
attacker other than her objectified body; she kicks, hits, and even attempts 
to bite Jared’s face. However, her black body succumbs to Jared’s strength. 

Read reports that 



“one of the most obvious gaps the rape-revenge film opens up is 
that between the (feminine) victim and the (feminist) avenger 
and the way in which the films negotiate the transformation 
from one to the other” (12). 

We sit beside Maya as she quietly, almost poetically collapses into a state of 
desolation and self-exile. In contrast we are also witness to Maya’s 
ostensibly nostalgic face as she tells her attacker that she wants to “see 
him” again. Clover cleverly points out that “what 1970s horror realized is 
that one’s own rape is the most avengeable deed of all” (137). Indeed, if a 
person is victimized in such a way and lives to ponder over the trauma, 
movie audiences are inherently curious to follow the predictably grim 
outcome. 






Maya robotically folds clothing, and she is 
momentarily hidden from us, hinting at the fact 
that she has become invisible, a stranger to 
herself. 



This long take demonstrates Jared’s social and 
masculine identity as a popular and carefree 
college student rather than a bigoted predator 
who refuses to even recognize Maya’s assault. 



This closeup of Maya’s startled face contrasts 
well with a distant, out of focus shot of Jared we 
receive. 


Projansky writes, 

“If the typical racist is a young clean-cut white man, quite often 
a sports star, fraternity brother, or soldier, the most vile villain 
in many of these texts is not the rapist but the man who 
watches the rape” (116). 

In the final rape scene Jared, who matches this description of a “typical 
racist,” is blindfolded during part of his own rape at Adrian’s hands. Maya 
adversely takes on the masculine role of watcher, but she turns away when 
her voyeuristic gaze becomes unbearable, a move that reminds us that her 
moral compass is still somewhat intact. We likely find our own gazes 
averted to avoid this harrowing scene of fixed violence. 

Earlier, in a scene setting up standards of masculinity, Jared brags in the 
locker room about his athletic prowess when a much larger player grabs his 
dogtags off his locker and aggressively asks, “Are these real?” Jared replies, 
“Hand ‘em over, asshole.” His much larger teammate laughs, drops the tags 
down his pants and dares Jared, “You man enough to take ‘em from me, 
pretty boy?” When Jared hesitates, then attacks the young man, Jared is 
quickly taken down. His teammate then tosses the tags to the downtrodden 
Jared and adds, “Lose the fuckin’ attitude.” Jared’s teammates’ quick and 
merciless laughter accompanied by the address of “pretty boy” relegate 
Jared to the position of “girl” as he futilely attempts to advertise his 
pseudo-machismo bluster. 

Earlier scenes also set up character, such as a long take where Jared walks 
from his dorm room to a lecture hall, where Maya is a teaching assistant for 
his class. We watch as Jared changes locations several times yet remains a 
static character within the long take’s narrative; he is disingenuous, 
pompous, and manipulative (he appears to be popular on campus, most 
likely due to his habitual lying and exaggerating). As Jared transports 
himself as a fixed persona before he is assaulted, Maya is frozen in place 
yet constantly shifting and transforming in terms of animosity, bitterness, 
and an odd sort of spiritual awakening these intense feelings incite. This 
long take is around two minutes in length and begins in Jared’s dorm 
room, an arena much his own, complete with a nude girl sleeping in his bed 
as he exits, but he completes his journey in an environment where Maya is 
in control, where she excels, and where she is the master: the classroom. 

We are then not surprised to see that Jared cheats on his exam, and Maya 
confronts him about the indiscretion. 



The camera focuses so that we briefly see that 
Jared is positioned to the side as Maya 
introduces herself to the class, not looking at 
Maya or even noticing what is taking place 
around him in the classroom. 


Both this scene of tense confrontation and Maya’s rape scene involve 
manipulative language and the displacement of privilege and detriment, 
signaling racial, gender, and class positioning as well as their appropriation 
within the film. 

The jarring words uttered by Jared while he rapes Maya are suggestive of 
racial violence as well as Maya’s animality as a black woman. However, 
Maya is sure to strike Jared’s face several times before the dark-skinned 
Adrian assaults the blonde athlete. Jared does not consider murder an 
option after he rapes Maya because he genuinely believes that Maya desires 
the sexual encounter. This is evidenced earlier when Maya reprimands 
Jared for cheating on his midterm exam and he arrogantly asks, “Do you 
wanna see me again? It can be arranged.” 


The recovery or discovery of self that Maya pursues implies that Jared does 








violence to her identity. However, Veselka counters, 



The locker room scene illustrates that Jared 
uses empty rhetoric to induce grandiose visions 
of his athletic skill in himself and others, and 
also that Jared resorts to physical violence 
when he feels backed into a corner by a larger, 
more dominant male presence. 



Before Jared’s rape, we see him sitting alone 
throwing darts as he dials a number from a 
matchbook, and sweetly says, “Marci, happy 
anniversary. Exactly two days ago, we met.” 
This mellow, stationary image, which illustrates 
Jared’s keen aim, is followed by closeup shots 
of intense and violent football play. 



When Maya confronts Jared about his cheating 
on a midterm exam, one-dimensional Jared 
assumes that she targets him because of 
romantic or sexual feelings she harbors for him. 


“To imply that deep within every woman is something essential 
that can be seen or touched, a vessel containing the real her that 
can be stolen by someone else, is an absolute objectification of 
women.” 

Sexuality, after all, is more than genitals, so the unwelcome presence of 
another within the body indicates an invasion certainly, but not necessarily 
a destruction or ravaging. After she is gang raped, Nadine from Virginie 
Despenses’ French film BaiseMoi (2000) (which translates as Fuck Me or 
Rape Me) vehemently tells her female friend Manu, “If you park in the 
projects, you empty your car ’cause someone’s gonna break in. I leave 
nothing precious in my cunt for those jerks.” While coinciding with 
Veselka’s progressive claim, Nadine’s philosophy on the female body is 
simply to refrain from regarding her body as a defining force behind her 
femininity or an obscure temple where woman safeguards her personhood. 
In short, the vagina is not defined by the penetration of man. As Nadine 
flippantly tells her friend, “It’s just a bit of cock.” 

According to traditional cinematic gender roles, women occupy two 
primary roles, particularly within the horror genre. Sarah Eschholz and 
Jana Bufkin of Sociological Forum, tell us that classically, women in film 

“are either ‘virgins,’ ‘Madonnas,’ and ‘good girls,’ who occupy 
the domains of traditional femininity, or are ‘vamps,’ ‘whores,’ 
and ‘bad girls,’ who transgress traditional gender boundaries” 

(661). 

Maya, who is clearly a “good girl,” undoubtedly evolves (or devolves) into a 
“vamp” who orchestrates Jared’s collapse. Read explains that “the passage 
from rape to revenge, from victim to aggressor, usually also necessitates 
some kind of transformation of the female protagonist” (226). However, 
Maya must also tackle racial violence and ultimately racial hierarchy 
through rape. Eschholz and Bufkin state that the “[s]ex of movie characters 
is unrelated to offending” (668). In short, the violated become the 
violators, and gender is thus rendered meaningless. 

At the conclusion of the film, Jared’s rape has two phases: his seduction 
and then his actual rape, the first taking place in Maya’s apartment living 
room and the second in her bedroom. Even the rising action that leads to 
Jared’s rape can be criticized as “slow” with an abundance of dialogue. In 
that way, we are informed of where both Maya and Jared are positioned 
within the narrative structure of the rape-revenge plot. This homosexual 
rape scene itself is controversial and was the subject of ridicule from critics 
due to its shocking nature and mimicry of torture porn. Not only is this 
scene incredibly graphic but it lasts an excruciating ten minutes, 
concluding with images of Jared’s limp body being thrust repeatedly 
against the bed by Adrian, his body exhausted, surrendering and accepting 
defeat, as Adrian tells him. As we find this scene of homosexual rape 
grotesque and detestable at best, pornographic at worst, we must wonder 
why and how we may fail to feel this during Maya’s rape. 

When Jared ostentatiously relays his recent accomplishments on the 
football field, complete with wild gesticulating, Maya, unimpressed with 
this pretentious show of male bravado, confidently lets him know, “You 
don’t have to lie ... You didn’t score a touchdown. You didn’t play.” At the 
end, once she orders Jared to strip, she circles him slowly several times and 





says, “What’s mine is yours,” indicating that she is prepared to hand Jared 
her pain, trauma, and the rage that seems to possess her. Jared appears 
nervous and unsure of his posture or where to place his arms and even 
covers his penis and testicles a few times as Maya stares at him. This full- 
frontal nudity indicates that Jared has both literally and figuratively been 
stripped down, intruded upon, and he is now the object of Maya’s harsh 
gaze. It is here that we see his penis limp and debilitated under Maya’s 
careful watch. However, the R-rated version does not allow us this 
prolonged view of Jared’s naked body. After revealing a blindfold, she tells 
the entranced Jared, “I was such a stuck up bitch before.” This time, Maya 
leads Jared to the bed, as he is the blind one. 

Jared is aroused by the idea of being “tied up,” bound and helpless during 
an act of sex before Maya and Adrian jointly assault him. This concept of 
relinquishing male power in return for sexual gratification is significant. 
Adrian asserts his own power as a man of color as he demands this same 
submission to power when he mounts Jared. We see Adrian’s large stature 
towering over Jared, who lays flat on his back. In this posture, Adrian 
assumes black hegemonic power over his victim. As Clover writes, 

“The avenger or self-defender will become as directly or 
indirectly violent as her assailant, and...these films are in some 
measure about that transformation” (123). 

In order to obtain their own visions of justice, cinematic victims of rape 
within this subgenre, rather than fighting “the system,” must subvert the 
phallocracy which governs them by adapting and exercising traditionally 
male behavior: violence. 
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We know that we can expect a climactic 
conclusion to Maya’s narrative when she 
eagerly greets Jared at her door in a 
provocative dress, full makeup, and a bright and 
excited smile. 



Jared does his best to impress Maya with his 
dramatic sports anecdotes, as he is unaware 
that he is the fly caught in the spider’s web this 
time. 



Maya knowingly sips her wine, resisting Jared’s 


Once Jared is secured to the bed, Maya orders, “No more talking.” She 
begins to cry as she relays a dream, he attempts to comfort her, and she 
gags him and reveals a dildo. The gag is especially significant as we know 
Jared to charm and manipulate through his deceitful and inflated words. 

As Jared screams, Maya tells him, “You’re mine now. You’re mine.” It is not 
until a closeup shot of Jared’s restrained leg with a large, masculine hand 
stroking it that we realize Adrian is in the room with them. We hear Jared’s 
muffled screams and cries as Adrian mounts him. Maya reaches 
underneath Adrian’s powerful thrusts and begins to masturbate Jared as 
he is raped. Adrian orders Maya to remove his blindfold and even says, 
“Mira” (“Look”) to Jared, not bothering to speak English or translate his 
command. Adrian puckers his lips and tells Jared, “Hello, fairy cake.” A few 
minutes after this, Adrian says, “Look at that. She made a mess all over 
herself,” further feminizing Jared with pronouns and also objectifying him 
by speaking of him in the third person. Adrian says, 

“It’s like sports, you see. They school you all wrong...teaches 
you to accept defeat. I mean, look at you; nobody accepts it 
better than you.” 

This dialogue toys with the homoerotic undertones of football and also 
highlights Jared’s former pretentious language about his supposed athletic 
accomplishments. By Adrian telling Jared that he accepts defeat well, Jared 
is placed where he has struggled to resist: subordinate to other men, and 
thus aligned with the feminine. Jared is also “conquered” in the sense that 
he will likely never again commit a rape and “mastered” in the sense that 
he will never be as he was before, as Veselka tells us above. 

The queering of Jared is pivotal due to his chauvinistic positioning as a 
macho football player who enjoys romancing seemingly as many women as 
he can. During Jared’s rape, Adrian asks Jared, “You want me to help you 
out down there?” Jared struggles to nod to the thrusting man, and Adrian 
responds, “Fuck you. I ain’t a fuckin’ faggot,” and he begins raping Jared 
more quickly and powerfully. Adrian means to crystallize the fact that 
Jared is now the “faggot” as he is made the submissive receiver of Adrian’s 
penis and the silenced acceptor of defeat at the hands of a colored man. 
Most central is Adrian as the colored male rapist and Jared as the white 
victim, the queer receptacle, the inverted stereotype of the suave, 
heteronormative college athlete. The parallel of homosexuality and 
animality in order to achieve “justice” seems to derive from Maya’s own 
goal to vindicate herself as an empowered woman rather than a victim. 

Before we are given a full shot of the bed containing both Adrian and Jared, 
along with Maya’s back to the spectacle, Jared’s gagged and frightened face 
is shown in slow motion to emphasize the gravity of what is taking place, 
but the pace quickly speeds up again. In an almost comical moment, mid¬ 
rape, Adrian says to Maya, “Hey, you got water? I’m getting thirsty.” 

Adrian offers a complex brand of masculinity. He gladly situates himself as 
Maya’s delegated companion to avenge her trauma, he claims he is not a 
“faggot” as he rapes another man, and he is brazen enough to request water 















flamboyant language, and orders him to strip as Jared’s limp hands and feet dangle over the victim’s disabled body as 
naked in front of her. Maya sits to the side, crying. 



We are surprised to see Jared’s penis, the 
weapon of his crime, as he appears unsure of 
himself in Maya’s living room. 


Maya decides that her own path to self-preservation involves assaulting her 
attacker rather than taking his life. She discovers her own method of 
stealing a piece of Jared’s life, instead. What many portrayals of rape- 
revenge have in common are the underlying sense of eroticism and a 
feigned mutual attraction between victim and attacker. The attackers’ 
sadistic urges are manipulated and hence utilized to induce suffering. 
Clover asserts, “If maleness caused the crime, then maleness will suffer the 
punishment” (123). Maya’s narrative follows the same general pattern as all 
rape-revenge films: Maya is raped, legal and social justice fail, and she 
creates her own form of justice. Given Descent’s racial subplot, we can add 
to Clover’s argument: if whiteness caused the crime, then whiteness will 
suffer the punishment. 

However, Descent is a vital component within this group of films because it 
confronts us with our own feelings of rage, racial bias, and gender roles, 
and how these meet and interlock with the isolated act of rape. As Linda 
Williams points out, 



Maya is now the stalker, the predator, as she 
circles Jared: another dramatically lingering 
scene serving as the rising action to the film’s 
homosexual rape sequence. 


“Genres thrive...on the persistence of the problems they 
address; but genres thrive also in their ability to recast the 
nature of these problems” (12). 

This accounts, after all, for the success behind this cinematic subgenre: 
rape continues to take place across the globe, and the horror and violence 
that follow are ever-present realities. 

Maya can experience closure only when Jared is bound in the ropes of his 
own feminization, an outcome arguably worse than death. Maya represents 
the virginal or “good girl” archetype of the genre, however. While Maya 
maintains an aura of innocence when we meet her, her attack quickly 
drives her to embrace the sadistic and tightly interwoven roles of 
seductress and murderer. Matt Zoller Seitz exalts in The New York Times, 
“Rape is power. [Descent is] [h]ard to watch but essential to see.” Descent, 
not necessarily moralistically opposed to rape, glorifies the sadistic tone 
that permeates the scene where Jared is raped. 



Maya blindfolds Jared just as she was blinded 
to the danger he posed on their date. 


The film’s final section is one of the longest uninterrupted rape scenes in 
narrative film. The scene is foreshadowed when Jared arrives at Maya’s 
apartment anticipating a wild night of sex. Maya recreates the tone of their 
memorable date with wine and candlelight, and Jared even wears the same 
football jersey he wore when they met. Jared is made to strip his clothes in 
Maya’s living room and in fact appears humiliated by his unforeseen 
vulnerability. Maya exercises the female gaze, which proves eerily similar 
to the traditional cinematic male gaze: a hungry expression of longing that 
penetrates and thus degrades the object of the gaze. The sustained full- 
frontal male nudity which we encounter is also rare within cinema while 
the baring of female breasts and buttocks have become commonplace. 

After arriving at Maya’s apartment, Jared seductively says, “So, I’m all 
yours, as I promised.” Indeed, Maya now owns Jared. Race ties into his 
language as well. Jared is a white man now sexually owned and dominated 
by a black man and woman via bisexual rape. Once Jared is securely 
restrained with rope and handcuffs, Maya repeats many of the insincere 
phrases Jared said to her before she was violated. “My turn, my turn to 
talk. Just talk, no worries. Scout’s honor,” Maya says warmly, similarly to 








Jared’s positioning is fixed with rope and chains, 
a metaphor for Maya’s femininity and cultural 
identity at the start of the film. 



An extremely quick shot in the film, Jared is 
chained like an animal, and we must pause to 
read the words BABOON CUNT that Maya 
paints on his chest. 



We finally witness Maya’s animal aggression 
and rage in its simplest form when she yells at 
Jared, “I can’t hear you!” reifying his loss of 
voice and agency. 


the way Jared lied to her at the campus party where they first met. Maya 
uses red paint to write “BABOON CUNT” on Jared’s chest. The shots are 
dark as the room is lit only enough to satisfy us with Jared’s nude body and 
flaccid penis, a symbol of his first signs of impotence and submission while 
under Maya’s control. Here is the bed he figuratively made and must now 
quite literally lay in, complete with Maya hovering menacingly over it. It is 
also significant that we encounter his penis, the tool used to carry out his 
crime, hanging limp, defeated; he has been disarmed. 

While further repeating Jared’s original words, “You like that, bitch” (now 
more of a command than a question), Maya recreates the powerless 
experience of rape for Jared. Veselka explains, 

“Someone else is inside of you. It’s not metaphor. It’s real. Rape 
is, therefore, forced intimacy as well as violence.” 

Maya moans erotically, “Fuckin’ maggot, fucking nothin’. Open up, oh 
yeah, take it all in,” recreating the satisfaction Jared obtained when he 
raped her. Maya takes on a masculinized role with the aid of an artificial 
phallus. As Williams claims, 

“When the girl-victim of a film like Halloween finally grabs the 
phallic knife, or ax, or chain saw to turn the tables on the 
monster-killer, that viewer identification shifts from an ‘abject 
terror gendered feminine’ to an active power with bisexual 
components” (7). 

Descent depicts no tangible murders, but portrays this idea of feminine 
power activated by “bisexual components” as illustrated by the dildo Maya 
uses to penetrate Jared. What is more, 

“While they don’t discount the trauma of rape, Monster [2003], 
Baise-Moi, and Descent press the idea that we are ill-served by 
imagining a world full of men who are always agents of violence 
and never its victims” (Oler 34). 

Lugacy offers a reality where males are as vulnerable as their female 
counterparts, if not more so due to the presumed guarantee of male power 
and privilege, which Maya proves is a false sense of power, and thus a 
surrendering of power in itself. Maya tells Jared, “Funny how words create 
ideas. Ideas are hard to shake, it turns out.” This sentiment is no doubt in 
reference not only to her plans for Jared, but also to the words spoken by 
Jared during her rape, which prove so dehumanizing that she takes on the 
roles of rapist and black savage. Maya cleverly avoids the mounting 
inconvenience of womanhood as she rapes Jared with a dildo. As 
spectators of rape culture, we are somewhat apathetic to the male-on- 
female rape, but stupefied audiences continue to experience shock and 
outrage over the taboo spectacle of male-on-male rape. It is also likely that, 
as viewers, we have become numb to the traditional heterosexual rape 
scene, which entails the predictably aggressive male and the helpless 
female: a tragedy we see continually on the news. Instead, we must digest 
and make sense of the powerless male who is dominated by another male, 
larger, stronger, and darker. It is this idea of Jared positioned as a 
submissive woman, that becomes “hard to shake” for us. 

Jared now understands that it is neither Maya nor Adrian who is the 
“baboon bitch” or the “nigger with attitude,” but himself. His white male 
privilege is disrupted and halted and he is now the slave, the objectified 






Maya uses a long, phallic object to first rape 
Jared before Adrian makes his presence known, 
which marks Jared’s rape as one composed of 
bisexual elements. 



The ironically soft touch of a man’s hand is our 
cue that Adrian is in the bedroom with Maya and 
Jared, and this closeup exemplifies the 
gendered power struggle we see throughout the 
film. 



The camera is situated behind Adrian so that we 
see his powerful back as he rapes Jared, and 
Maya watches to the side of the frame, at 
moments a participant in the rape and at other 
times, simply a spectator like us. 


nigger, the “nothing.” As mentioned earlier, one filmic example of racial 
subjugation tying into a male-on-male rape scene outside of prison walls is 
from Quentin Tarantino’s Pulp Fiction (1994). The black Marsellus (Ving 
Rhames), explains to Butch (Bruce Willis), what he plans to do with the 
white redneck who rapes him in the basement of the white man’s store. 

“What now? Let me tell you what now. I'ma call a couple of 
hard, pipe-hittin' niggas to go to work on homes here with a 
pair of pliers and a blowtorch. You hear me talkin' hillbilly boy? 

I ain't through with you by a damn sight. I'ma get medieval on 
your ass.” 

Marsellus’s language here is paramount; he plans to call on other black 
men to help him torture and kill his white rapist, whose suffering is the 
only form of satiation Marsellus hungers for after he is sodomized. Had 
Marcellus been raped by another black man, this is not the same reaction 
we would observe. 

As Maya watches Jared’s rape carried out, she begins to cry. Before her 
rape, we know Maya as a cautious but driven young woman with a sense of 
humor. Post-rape, Maya is hungry for dangerous situations, sexual 
encounters, and the company of fellow minorities instead of the 
anonymous, foreign white faces that surround her at work and school. She 
now cries for Jared as she mourns her own innocence and internal peace. 
Jared initially struggles but eventually surrenders, and his limp, seemingly 
lifeless body is continuously pounded against the bed frame as Adrian 
sweats profusely. As the first scene that contains Maya’s tears, we know 
that Maya combats her own moral sensibilities concerning rape, and she 
regrets that Jared’s rape must now in fact take place. However, Maya’s 
tears do not nullify or affect the attack that inevitably unfolds before her. 

Maya touches Jared sexually throughout much of the scene, but eventually 
she turns away from the rape and sits forlornly next to the bed. Between 
grunts and groans, Adrian says, “That’s it, that’s right, make me feel it, 
puta.” Adrian does not bother to change the Spanish ending of the word 
“puta” (bitch) to a masculinized “o,” denoting Jared’s now submissive 
(missionary) position as a woman. As Clover tells us, 

“That male victims are shown in feminine postures at the 
moment of their extremity, would seem to suggest that gender 
inheres in the function itself - that there is something about the 
victim function that wants manifestation in a female” (12). 

Behavior is shown as a gendered activity. Jared is feminized and thus 
inferiorized as he squirms beneath Adrian, remaining subordinate to the 
black man’s power. This concept is further evidenced when Adrian 
mockingly questions, “You like raping smart girls, huh? Make ‘em feel 
small and stupid, huh? You stupid fuck. Who’s stretching whose cunt now, 
huh?” Such violent language tugs at our visceral fear of emotional and 
bodily mutilation, but we also feel that Maya is vindicated by Adrian’s 
words and deeds. 








Unlike Jared’s face during Maya’s rape, which is 
hidden by shadow and his stringy hair, we are 
given a full view of Adrian’s unapologetic face, 
possibly from Maya’s angle. 



Once Maya is ordered to remove Jared’s 
blindfold, Jared has his first look at exactly who 
is violating him. 



As Adrian continues to rape Jared, we can see 
that Jared’s limbs, feet, and hands have gone 
limp in quiet surrender, and Maya has turned 
her back to the spectacle. 


Because the role of race within Descent is so vital to the rape narrative it 
illustrates, it is especially significant that Jared’s rapist is a man of color. 
Maya secures a blindfold over Jared’s eyes with the unspoken promise of 
sex; the blindfold denotes color-blindness as well as the foreplay that 
precedes sex. Adrian eventually tells Maya, “Hey, take it off him. Make him 
see his daddy.” Because we are now aligned with Jared due to his victim 
status, his horrified expression is consumed through our cinematic gaze. In 
the R-rated version of the film, however, the duration of Jared’s feeble gaze 
is shortened. Jared is made to understand that this is exactly what Adrian 
is: his “daddy,” his owner, and his master. Earlier in the film, Maya is 
abandoned by her white friend at the campus party where she meets Jared. 
Her friend is easily sweet-talked by a generic male student who tells her 
that she is “special.” The naive girl easily forgets about her friend, and 
Maya rises to leave. After she is placed outside of the Latina girls’ 
conversation at the mini mart and then forsaken by her white friend, Maya 
feels racially isolated and conflicted. Adrian, appearing to be of mixed black 
and Hispanic ethnicity, is later welcomed by Maya to assist in ascertaining 
her elusive identity not simply as a racialized being but as a young woman 
who has elicited her feminine agency. 

It is a homosexual rape that occurs in Maya’s apartment that “saves” her, 
that redeems her status as the “smart college girl” we know she is, rather 
than just a “nigger with attitude,” the stereotype her coworkers ascribe to 
her. Although Jared sets up his own humiliation as the aggressively macho 
jock who simply fears the scorn of others, his inevitable queering 
relinquishes Maya of a rapist’s guilt, and his effeminate status positions 
him beneath Maya. Adrian at once lends his masculine power and male 
privilege to Maya and undermines Jared’s masculinity via the rape. Maya, 
rather than taking on the role of passive rape survivor, approaches 
vengeance proactively by involving Adrian. Maya, then, vicariously rapes 
Jared via homosexual rape. Jared’s two-part rape also contains glaring 
elements of humiliation. While Maya is alienated for her color and gender, 
Jared is othered for his status as both rapist and “faggot,” and is even 
mocked for his bowels releasing during the rape. Most dehumanizing is 
Jared’s silencing throughout his rape, after the many violent words he 
spoke during Maya’s rape as well as the lies he told throughout the film. 
When Jared tells Maya, “It’s okay,” she asserts, “Shut the fuck up! No one 
wants to hear from you!” Maya wisely subverts her own feminine, and thus 
powerless, position through Adrian’s privileged position as a male to 
effectively silence Jared and obtain her conceptualization of justice. Her 
need of homosexual rape, as well as the power of male privilege, to forge 
justice speaks to a primal need for redemption by any means necessary; 
Adrian affords her this freedom. Maya’s acknowledgement of her 
powerlessness is the very source of her strength, which renders her a 
cinematic heroine for practicing female agency by challenging the 
gendering of violence by way of Adrian’s body. 


Maya hunts Jared like an animal, and he is treated as more of an animal 
than a person as he is lured to Maya’s home under false pretenses, and he 
is bound, taunted, and abused. The animality of Maya’s and Adrian’s joint 
crime is telling. The savage Maya, labeled a “baboon cunt” by Jared, 
appeals to the primitive black man for help. The image of Maya and Adrian 
joining forces and working together to violate and dominate Jared 













Maya turns to look at us after Adrian questions if 
his actions have “righted” the wrong done 
against her, and with tears streaming down her 
face, she turns back around without responding 
to her friend. 


illustrates a scene of black solidarity and aggression. The underlying 
animality within this exchange is aligned with male homosexuality as 
Adrian verbally abuses Jared during his rape. We must note that Maya 
does not lose all trust in men due to her rape; she in fact trusts Adrian with 
the important task of reclaiming and redefining her power as a black 
woman. Adrian initially tells Jared when mounting him, “Down, boy,” as if 
the bound man is a dog. Maya also appears to be masturbating Jared as 
Adrian thrusts inside him. Adrian reminds Jared, “You’re mine. You’re 
forever mine,” indicating that Maya may have been “owned” by Jared for 
one night (a rape which lasts mere minutes), but Jared, by being raped by 
another man (an event which we never see conclude), can prepare for a 
lifetime as a degraded possession. 


As Maya turns her head to look at Adrian, we watch as tears fall down her 
face, and we hear a voiceover from earlier in the film when she is stargazing 
with Jared on their date before he rapes her. Maya tells him, “I need to get 
over it, I know it...and I will.” As Maya turns back around, away from the 
ongoing rape, we continue to hear the sounds of Adrian’s heavy breathing. 


By Descent’s conclusion, Maya is transformed into a figure unrecognizable 
from her former self. Maya appears broken, yet she undergoes a 
metamorphosis of strength, conviction, and unfaltering confidence. She is 
a sexually realized, self-aware black woman who embraces the protection 
offered by other minorities. While the recovery process may never draw to 
a close, Maya successfully transfigures herself from the black savage the 
hegemonic order suspects her to be. According to Oler, rape “reduces all of 
us to a single choice of whether we will be victims or monsters” (34). 

Rather than playing the passive role of victim, Maya instead chooses to be a 
monster, a cruel “baboon bitch.” 


We consider Maya triumphal because she survives her attack, but we are 
also left with the sense that she is not victorious. A black woman, Maya 
settles into her own darkness as Adrian rapes Jared mere feet away. We 
likely feel that Jared receives due treatment, the suffering reserved only for 
those who commit sex crimes against women or children. We are, however, 
conflicted on the basis that rape is innately immoral, regardless of 
circumstance. Certainly, Maya’s rape induces her dark Descent, but it also 
emboldens her and kindles her sense of racial identity, lending her the 
courage to locate her sexuality and exploit it for the purpose of Jared’s 
downfall. However, when Adrian asks Maya if everything is “okay now,” a 
question directed toward us as well, we know the answer is most likely 
“No.” 
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Psycho : the birth of modern horror and the later 
stage of the classical Hollywood woman's film 



The once-glamorous, still driven stars of Baby 
Jane. 



Olivia de Havilland, Crawford's replacement in 
Hush...Hush. 


Bringing out Baby Jane: 
camp, sympathy, and the 
1960s horror-woman’s film 

by David Greven 

The established precedent for modern horror is Hitchcock’s i960 Psycho, which, 
David Thomson has argued, “taught America to love murder. ”[1] f open endnotes 
in new window ] “Many others would follow Psycho's successful reinvention of the 
horror genre—locating it squarely in the Freudian family and showcasing newly 
explicit onscreen violence. “Hard-boiled action director Robert Aldrich would 
begin a new horror formula by casting Hollywood's aging leading ladies in roles as 
psychopathic gothic grotesques: Bette Davis and Joan Crawford in What Ever 
Happened to Baby Jane ? (1962),” the first of a long list of such films. [2] 

These horror-woman’s films, as I call them, continue the tradition of the classical 
Hollywood genre of the woman’s film while holding this genre up to often 
withering scrutiny, a deconstructive maneuver avant la lettre.[ 3] I will discuss 
three specific films starring Davis and Crawford—Aldrich’s What Ever Happened 
to Baby Jane?, starring Davis and Crawford; Hush...Hush, Sweet Charlotte, 
Aldrich’s 1964 follow-up to Baby Jane?, starring Davis and de Havilland, with 
support from Agnes Moorehead; William Castle’s Strait-Jacket, (1964), a Crawford 
vehicle—and their liminal relation to the woman’s film and to modern horror. [4] 

Clearly, the history of the woman’s film, the evolution from “female weepie” to 
“chick-flick,” needs a much more expansive historical account than I can provide 
here. Any proper analysis of this topic would need to account for the made-for-TV 
film from the 1970s to the 1990s; the Lifetime channel and its wide array of 
content ranging from the TV-movie genre it has kept alive to its various original 
and re-run TV series; cable TV series such as HBO’s Sex and the City [5] which 
self-consciously and explicitly evoke the woman’s film, and the more recent Girls; 
and so forth. Moreover, the extraordinary cross-fertilization of the woman’s film 
with other genres, which has been expertly delineated by Jeannine Basinger, such 
as noir, horror, science-fiction, biopic, screwball comedy, romantic comedy, spy 
thriller, rape-revenge film, et al, needs to be included in any analysis. Basinger 
offers a persuasive description of what constitutes the classical Hollywood 
woman’s film: it is one that “places at the center of its universe a female who is 
trying to deal with emotional, social, and psychological problems that are 
specifically connected to the fact that she is a woman.”[6] 

The horror-woman’s films of the ‘60s define the liminal. They exist in a shadowy 
realm between the woman’s film, or woman’s picture, which, by most accounts, fell 
out of prominence by the end of the 1950s and later (Andrew Ross, in his essay on 
Camp, quotes Bette Davis’s comment that the i960 Baby Jane was the first 
woman’s film in ten years), more “modern” versions of the woman’s film. The post- 
classical woman’s film of the 1970s— Lady Sings the Blues (Sidney J. Furie, 1972), 
The Way We Were (Sydney Pollack, 1973), Alice Doesn’t Live Here Anymore 
(Martin Scorsese, 1974), An Unmarried Woman (Paul Mazursky, 1978)— 











Gay icon and supporting character Agnes 

Moorehead as an unusual femme 

fatale in Dark Passage (Delmer Daves, 1947) 



The women: Sex and the City, a text that mines 
both the classical and the modern forms of the 
woman's film. 



Jodie Foster in The Silence of the Lambs 
(Jonathan Demme, 1991). Modern horror as the 
concealed woman's film. 


transitioned fairly seamlessly into the star vehicles of thei98os, headlined by 
Meryl Streep, Jessica Lange, Sissy Spacek, Diane Keaton, and others. After the 
1980s, certainly other woman’s films, or, perhaps more aptly put, female-centered 
dramas were made, ranging from What’s Love Got to Do With It (Brian Gibson, 
1993) to The Brave One (Neil Jordan, 2007) to Eat Pray Love (Ryan Murphy, 
2010). 

The horror-woman’s film, along with many others kinds of ‘60s films, defines this 
transitional decade’s relationship to the classical Hollywood past, marked by 
simultaneously maintained attitudes of nostalgic reverence and bitter, ironic 
contempt. Immediately inspired by Psycho, films such as Baby Jane also reflect a 
new kind of explicit horror that emphasizes onscreen violence and gore, as 
opposed to the atmospheric, stylized, suggestive horror exemplified by the films 
produced by Val Lewton, exemplified by Cat People (Jacques Tourneur, 1942). As I 
argue in my book Representations of Femininity in American Genre Cinema, 
horror film in its modern, post -Psycho form crucially overlaps with the evolving 
woman’s film genre. Many female-centered horror movies, such as The Exorcist 
(William Friedkin, 1973) Carrie (Brian De Palma, 1976), Alien (Ridley Scott, 1979) 
and its sequels, and The Silence of the Lambs (Jonathan Demme, 1991), can be 
described, to rework the theories of Robert B. Ray, as concealed woman’s films.[ 8 ] 
The Baby Jane- style movies of the ‘60s paved the way for later horror movies that 
made femininity their central, troubling and troubled, subject. Indeed, as the 
decade was ending, Polanski’s Rosemary’s Baby (1968) would make contemporary 
youthful femininity, embodied by elfin and fragile Mia Farrow as the heroine, the 
center of modern horror and relegate the older woman once again to the 
supporting role. Ruth Gordon’s busybody older woman neighbor Minnie Castavet, 
forever dispensing barbiturate-laced concoctions to Farrow’s unsuspecting 
Rosemary and part of a secret Manhattan witches’ coven, primarily exists to 
terrorize the young heroine. With its themes of Satanic birth and the violation of a 
young wife and mother, Rosemary’s Baby resonated for audiences, who 
experienced, in the incipient feminist moment of the film’s release, its fragile 
heroine’s suffering and vulnerability as newly urgent. (In contrast, Polanski’s 1965 
Repulsion figures woman’s sexuality itself as inherently terrifying.)[9] 

For the most part, the films are associated today with the gay male appropriation 
of them that can be generally classified as a Camp response. One of the first 
encounters I ever had with the phenomenon of Camp was the birthday card a 
friend gave me when I was a freshman in college. The card was a still from Baby 
Jane, with Bette Davis’s line to the wheelchair-bound Joan Crawford printed in a 
balloon, in all-caps: “Butcha are, Blanche, ya are!” Jane, played by Davis, is 
responding, after a reflective pause, to Blanche’s (Crawford’s) searching statement, 
“Jane, you couldn’t treat me this way if I weren’t in this wheelchair.” I had watched 
the film on the Channel 5’s Saturday Night Movie Club (Channel 5 being then, for 
the New York Metropolitan area, what today is known as the Fox channel) and had 
experienced it as a searing, scary, sad drama. That postcard was my first encounter 
with an entirely distinct, complex world in which films like Baby Jane lived, the 
world unto itself of Camp. 

Given that the premise of the film, until its climax, is that evil Jane put her sister 
Blanche in that wheelchair by crashing her car into her deliberately, Jane’s swerve 
towards manic defiance (“But you are, Blanche—you are in that wheelchair!”) is 
central to Davis’s characterization of an increasingly sadistic, sociopathic, and 
ultimately pitiable personality. It is also central to the Camp aesthetic, as is Davis’s 
delivery of the line, which the balloon print (“Butcha!” for “But you...”) simulates. 
When Jane wheels around and throws Blanche’s pleading back in her face, she 
offers a Camp response. As David Halperin discusses in How to Be Gay, the 
political uses of women’s melodrama by gay men “can be summed up in a single, 
simple formula: to turn tragedy into melodrama.” 


As Halperin continues, 






The woman's film par excellence: Now, Voyager 
(Irving Rapper, 1942). 


“The historical function of gay male culture has been—and its ongoing 
political task remains—to forge an ironic perspective on scenes of 
compulsory, socially validated and enforced performance, to 
decommission supposedly authentic social identities and return them 
to their status as willfully or witlessly iterated roles.”[io] 

Jane’s indifference to Blanche’s suffering violates social propriety and, I would 
add, the entire discourse of sentimental culture that has defined American 
constructions of femininity since the nineteenth-century, as Lauren Berlant has 
shown.[n] I am left wondering, however, about the moment before Davis/Jane 
wheels around to unleash her “Butcha are.” After Blanche raises the suggestion of 
incrimination that is an appeal to her sympathy, Jane pauses, reflecting on the 
painful suggestion that she is responsible for Blanche’s suffering, and therefore 
should at least empathize with her. Reflective, human, vulnerable, exposed, Jane 
in this moment could conceivably attempt to join Blanche in sympathy. That she 
does not, that she offers her defiant and now Camp response, can be interpreted 
many ways—one of these being the film’s interest in demonstrating a breakdown in 
sympathy and kinship. As I will explain, this is the queer—as opposed to the Camp 
—resonance of Baby Jane. 


The Camp response to the films has so thoroughly framed their reception in the 
past four decades that discussing their significance—to say nothing of their 
radicalism—is necessarily to challenge these film’s seemingly inextricable 
associations with Camp. Such a challenge itself creates a set of difficulties that will 
need to be worked through in order to arrive at a new understanding of the films 
that is neither hostile nor indifferent to Camp but also refuses a certain thorough 
immersion in Camp principles that, while keeping the legacy of the films alive, has 
made it almost impossible to think about their significance in any other register. 


One implicit effect of the Camp framing of these films has been their subsequent 
exclusion from other kinds of analyses. Though an immense body of rigorous 
feminist scholarship exists on the classical Hollywood woman’s film, comparatively 
little feminist work has been done on “campy” horror-woman’s films of the 1960s. 
With the powerful exception of Peggy Phelan’s experimental, poetic analysis of 
What Ever Happened to Baby Jane? in her brilliant Mourning Sex, there is no 
major feminist film theory treatment of which I am aware of the cycle of horror- 
woman’s films of the 1960s.[12] (I would be happy to be proven wrong on this 
finding.) And to the extent that these films have been discussed in feminist terms, 
they have not been well-received. 



The Way We Were (Sydney Pollack, 1973) 
evokes the classic tearjerker's scenes of 
erotic renunciation. Barbra Streisand lets 
newly married Robert Redford go in The 
Way Were Now. "Your girl is lovely, Hubbell." 



Sex and the City: "Your girl is lovely, 
Hubbell." A self-conscious re-enactment of 
the earlier moment. 




Television stars like Lindsay Wagner 
maintained the tradition of the woman's film, 
as did series such as The Bionic Woman , 
exemplifying the merger of the woman's film 
and other genres. 


Meryl Streep in Out of Africa (Sydney 
Pollack, 1985)—an exemplary modern 
woman's film. 



Sisterhood is powerful in An Unmarried 
Woman (1978). 


Eric (Jill Clayburgh) and her consciousness- 
raising friends sit around and lament the 
dearth of great women movie stars. 



Hollywood glamor regained: Joseph Cotten, 
Bette Davis, and her would-be co-star Joan 
Crawford during rehearsals for Hush...Hush. 



"Bette Davis always had self-esteem," said 
before Erica is shown a photo of "beautiful" 
Katharine Hepburn. 


In her classic study From Reverence to Rape , Molly Haskell notes that ‘60s horror 
films made “complete travesties” of once-great stars like Davis and Crawford. [13] 
Discussing the classical horror film, Linda Williams writes, in her well-known 
essay “When the Woman Looks,” 

“There is not that much difference between an object of desire and an 
object of horror as far as the male look is concerned. (In one brand of 
horror this difference may simply lie in the age of its female stars. The 
Bette Davises and the Joan Crawfords considered too old to continue as 
spectacle-objects nevertheless persevere as horror-objects in Whatever 
[sic] Happened to Baby Jane and Hush...Hush Sweet Charlotte.)\ 14] 


Images from What Ever Happened to Baby 
Jane? 


An immediate response to Williams is that most of the stars of the horror-woman’s 
film—Davis especially—were rarely presented as sexual objects who incited the 
male gaze. Indeed, as Davis herself frequently remarked, her primary audience was 
women, in the occasional company of the husbands they managed to drag along 
with them. (Davis seems to have been made aware only much later that many of 
the members of her audience were gay men. Sadly, Davis, by all accounts, wasn’t 
very receptive to this aspect of her fanbase.) She also turned down a later Aldrich 
picture with explicit lesbian themes, The Killing of Sister George, from 1968. The 
















Bette Davis, sumptuously horrific in the title role, 
in Baby Jane. 


lesbian potentialities of Davis’s oeuvre has been brilliantly discussed by Patricia 
White in Uninvited and by Peggy Phelan in Mourning Sex but has not been 
frequently explored elsewhere.) I would posit that while the female stars may 
indeed be horror objects here, part of what is “horrifying” about seeing them in 
horror-women’s films is that they have insisted on persisting not only beyond the 
moment of their career-heyday but beyond the moment of the legitimacy of the 
genre that made them famous. Their signature genre has died off, but they, as 
stars, have gone on living. 


Writing in accord with Linda Williams, Vivian Sobchack notes, 



The infamous “Butcha are, Blanche, ya are!” 
scene. 


“such horror and SFfilms dramatize what one psychotherapist 
describes as the culture’s ‘almost visceral disgust for the older woman 
as a physical being,’ and they certainly underscore ‘ageism’ as ‘the last 
bastion of sexism.’ These films recall, particularly in the male—and self 
—disgust they generate,” the work of Simone de Beauvoir, in which she 
laments woman’s own fear of aging.”[i5] 

This “almost visceral disgust” is not, I would argue, the chief response of women 
and gay men, these films’ chief audience. Moreover, if horror-woman’s films do 
indeed produce these attitudes of disgust, that is not all that they do. They reclaim 
bodies and identities that fall outside of their normative dictates. Along with their 
more questionable maneuvers of making their stars’ aging bodies something of a 
freakshow entertainment, the films establish, maintain, and evince sympathy for 
their female protagonists, however wildly off-putting, erratic, or unkempt they may 
be.[i6] 



Jane seems to experience sadness as Jane’s potential remorse transforms into 

Blanche (Joan Crawford) reminds her of her sadistic defiance, 
guilt and of Blanche’s vulnerability. 



Jane confronts Blanche. 


The indelible Camp response refuses 
sympathy in favor of triumphant indifference 
to feeling. 


My challenge—both to myself and to Camp discourse, and also to feminist film 
theory—is to imagine a response to the films that treats them as continuations of, 
rather than a radical break with, the woman’s film of the classical period. While 
there are many other possible responses to the woman’s film—which has also been 
received as a Camp phenomenon, especially in terms of the valuation of stars such 






































Jane placing an ad in the paper. 



Jane provokes bewilderment from the outside 
world. 



Jane takes a drink, numbing herself. 


as Davis and Crawford as Camp icons—one of these responses is sympathy, which 
forges communities of empathy and feeling. The woman’s film in America is a 
continuation of the genre of nineteenth-century sentimental fiction, exemplified by 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin: Or, Life Among the Lowly, the phenomenal 1852 global 
bestseller written by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

While some critics, such as James Baldwin in his scathing treatment of Stowe’s 
novel, have read sentimentalism as oppressive, even pernicious, and at the very 
least deeply manipulative, there is also a period-specific way in which what 
sentimental texts ask us to do is to feel along with the characters and to share in 
their emotional histories.[17] This maneuver is key to what Jane Tompkins has 
called “sentimental power.”[i8] The woman’s film, extending nineteenth-century 
sentimental fiction, creates communities bound together by shared feeling, crying 
along with the heroine and along with one another; the horror-woman’s film, as I 
will show, creates such empathetic communities as well while also, sometimes 
mercilessly, holding up the sentimental genre to an unflattering but also not 
exhaustively unsympathetic scrutiny. 

Indeed, the horror-woman’s film provides something analogous to the Camp 
response, but not, I argue, reducible to it: a critical, ironic, deconstructive, and 
proto-feminist understanding of the woman’s film as a crucial but incomplete stage 
in the representation of femininity. The woman’s film at its most radical asks us to 
see femininity as being fully as complex, various, unclassifiable, vexed, and 
dynamic as masculinity. Analogously, the horror-woman’s film asks us to consider 
the older version of the female star as being as fully complex and interesting as the 
more glamorous, more conventionally beautiful, younger versions of these stars. 
The ‘60s horror works also continue the woman’s film’s most politically urgent 
project, which is to interrogate institutionalized heterosexuality and compulsory 
marriage as equally oppressive structures for the containment of female sexuality 
and agency. Most of the horror-woman’s films do not end in marriage or 
heterosexual fulfillment of any kind, and this maneuver is not a function 
exclusively of age. For example, in the Bette Davis vehicle Dead Ringer (1964), 
directed by Davis’s Now, Voyager co-star Paul Henreid, the heroine is involved in 
a romantic relationship in her own life and then another one when she takes over 
the life of her rich twin sister, whom she murders. The film foregrounds the failure 
of sisterly bonds, while eschewing heterosexual romance as a cure-all for this 
failure. Most importantly of all, bonds between women (and their sundering) 
provide the central overlap between the classical and the horror-inflected woman’s 
film. 



Davis provides an unflinchingly realistic portrait 
of depression. 


In attempting to make a case for these films, I do not want to run the risk of eliding 
or ignoring the difficulties they present—a demonstrable ageism in that they treat 
the aging woman as spectacle; a capitulation to crass commercialism—but, at the 
same time, my goal is to take them seriously and to treat them with sympathy. 

Go to page 2 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Sisters and other strangers: 

What Ever Happened to Baby Jane? 


Jane is obsessed with her manufactured child 
image. 


The uncanny image of her child self 
mesmerizes Jane. 


One of the stalwart incarnations of the woman’s film is the gothic melodrama 
C Rebecca, Alfred Hitchcock, 1940; Jane Eyre, Robert Stevenson, 1943; Gaslight , 
George Cukor, 1944.) An offshoot of gothic melodrama is the uncanny tale, set in 
the present day, of twin sisters, usually played by the same actress (Olivia De 
Havilland in The Dark Mirror , Bette Davis in A Stolen Life and Dead Ringer ), one 
of whom is good, the other evil; the evil one kills the good one and tries to assume 
her identity. What Ever Happened to Baby Jane? adds key aspects of the gothic—a 
dilapidated old house, an invalid in an upstairs bedroom, a villain whose madness 
intensifies into murderous rage—to the tale of uncanny sisters. Much like 
Hitchcock’s Psycho, Baby Jane is horrific yet shot through with black comedy, 
thus establishing a certain critical distance from its genre trappings. Perhaps it is 
this distance that allows Aldrich’s film to strive for a kind of realism, a strange 
authenticity, within the trappings of a mock-gothic. Black comedy self-consciously 
informs the film and qualifies its relationship to Camp, which depends on a lack of 
knowledge of its own effects on the part of the work. Black comedy works in 
tandem with, rather than in opposition to, Baby Jane’s structures of sympathetic 
feeling. 

This story of two aging stars—former child star Baby Jane Hudson (Bette Davis), 
former movie star Blanche Hudson (Joan Crawford), now in a wheelchair—played 
by aging stars finds a core of reality in the gothic melodrama as it capitalizes on 
two important trends. First, Psycho established, with great controversy at the time, 
a new explicitness in horror movie violence through onscreen depictions of 
murder. While Psycho’s murder scene is all done with montage and music, and is 
not explicit in the torture-porn manner of Hostel (Eli Roth, 2005), say, at the time 
its simulation/suggestion of its heroine’s horrific stabbing in the shower was 
unprecedented. [19] l~ open endnotes in new window) 





Blanche is at least ostensibly presented as the 
rational, “normal” sister, concerned by the 
other’s behavior. 


Second, the ‘60s horror movies with aging stars extended the meta-critique 
Hollywood had been inflicting upon itself since the 1950s: Sunset Boulevard (Billy 
Wilder, 1950), The Star (Stuart Heisler, 1952, with Bette Davis in the lead), The 
Bad and the Beautiful (Vincente Minnelli, 1952), The Big Knife (directed by 
Aldrich, 1955), The Goddess (John Cromwell, 1958). The ‘60s horror films only 
deepen a pre-existing sense of Gothicism in these meta-Hollywood films, 
exemplified by the burial of former silent movie star Norma Desmond’s monkey at 
the start of Sunset Boulevard. (Moreover, the film begins with a shot of the 
protagonist, the screenwriter hired by Norma for her comeback, floating in a 
swimming pool after having been murdered by Norma; he narrates the film from 
the dead.) [20] 

Aldrich discovers a new level of realism in the remains of the woman’s film genre. 
Principally, this discovery lies in his depiction of class conflict and addiction. 
Coarse, ill-mannered Baby Jane’s cold contempt for a pleasant but prim next-door 
neighbor; her ghoulishly out-of-place appearance in the bland, conformist world of 
suburban banks and supermarkets; and her almost incessant drinking take the 
woman’s film to a new level of realism, in this manner following Psycho’s lead: 
horror lies not in outlandish settings and situations but in quotidian details and in 
the unspeakable isolation of the characters. 














Jane performs her “Baby Jane” routine in the 
mirror. 



Aldrich’s films with Davis focus on a perverse 
female Oedipus Complex: “I’ve Written a Letter 
to Daddy.” 


As I have argued elsewhere, the myth of Demeter and Persephone, in which the 
earth goddess mourns the abduction of her maiden goddess daughter by Hades, 
informs the depiction of mother-daughter relationships, usually fraught and 
marked by loss, especially on the part of the mother, in the woman’s film. [21] The 
subgenre of the “uncanny sisters” film, in its depiction of the maternal “good” 
sister and the uncontrollable “evil” sister, is persephonal in that it allegorizes the 
fraught mother-daughter relationship in melodrama. 

Usually, the evil sister goes rogue, taking narrative matters in her own hands and 
always threatening to abandon the good sister, who longs for some kind of 
reconciliation with her (or so it would seem). This is not in any way to diminish the 
specific importance of the sibling relationship. [22] I would argue, however, that 
the uncanny sisters tale follows the pattern of maternal melodramas insofar as it 
foregrounds a rift between deeply interconnected women, one of whom mourns 
the rift, the other of whom instigates it. [23] 

Baby Jane uses an uncanny sisters-story and a ruined-Hollywood plot to explore 
female loss as well as rage. Baby Jane’s loss most keenly informs the film—of her 
former child-star fame, her abortive movie career, her attractive youth—but 
Blanche also embodies loss, submitting to the overpowering Jane’s will and sitting 
trapped in her wheelchair as images of her old movies play on the small screen. 

The aforementioned black-humor laughs pivot around the legendary feud between 
the stars. As has been well-known for decades, Davis and Crawford disliked one 
another; Davis was particularly vocal about her disdain for Crawford’s manner 
(regal, pious, precious, and so forth), Crawford about Davis’s ill-mannered 
behavior. Clearly, levels of competitiveness would appear to have shaped the stars’ 
interactions over the decades. Aldrich derives some genuinely perverse zing out of 
pitting these competitive fading stars against one another. [24] 


For all of the dark humor in the film, however, its levels of pain and the pathos are 
palpable. They emanate from the suffering of the socially cast-off characters as well 
as the real, genuine loss of the film’s stars’ own youth and marquee-power. I can 
think of no scene in 1960s film more heartbreaking than the shot of the aged, 
white-face-powder-plastered Jane staring at herself in the mirror with a shock of 
recognition at the disparity between her former child and haggard present-day 
older-woman self. The movie goes out of its way to make Davis-Jane hag-like. But 
the horror film genre does this—it takes personal fears and preoccupations to 
levels of extremity. The hideousness of Jane allegorizes the film’s themes of loss 
and fears of loneliness.[25] 



Reality, not magic, sets in. Jane is horrified by her own reality. 

Davis made a conscious, theatrical decision to look as grotesque as possible- 
unkempt hair, ghoul-white face, saggy, ungainly housedresses. While some 
criticized her for her decision to appear in this extreme way, anyone familiar with 
the Davis oeuvre will recognize a sustained comfort level with such outre physical 
transformations with an emphasis on brazen ugliness. In Marked Woman (Lloyd 
Bacon, 1937), Davis’s clip-joint “hostess” (read prostitute) Mary, avenging her 
younger sister’s death and defying the mob-boss who killed her, is brutally beaten 












The Baby Jane doll, symbolic of the dead past, 
maintains a hideous power over the living. 


by the boss’s henchman. Davis insisted on sporting realistic, grisly wounds, 
including the vengeful cross that is carved into her cheek. Davis’s version of 
Elizabeth the Queen or the aged, post-diphtheria Mrs. Skeffington are sketches for 
Jane’s strident, poignant ugliness, as is the initial, homely version of Charlotte Vale 
in Now, Voyager. Davis’s insistence on physical ugliness as an expression of a 
character’s loss and rage has many implications, but one of them is the performer’s 
determined opposition to the Hollywood female beauty myth. 

When Jane imprisons Blanche in her bedroom, tying her arms to an overhead 
notch, Blanche looks uncannily like a parody of the mother in the delivery room, in 
a suspended birth-giving scene. Deepening this metaphor, Jane cries out for 
Blanche at one point near the end of the film, desperately seeking her help; 
Blanche, starved, abused, near-death, can offer no maternal help to this deranged, 
pitiable daughter. Jane’s treatment of Blanche parodies the mother’s nurturing 
role; instead of offering food and solace, Jane gives Blanche hideously inedible 
food (her dead parakeet, a dead rat) and torments her further with verbal and 
physical abuse. At the end of the film, set on a beach, Blanche lies dying as Jane 
reverts to a child-like role, girlishly spinning around. In a grim parody of a mother- 
daughter beach outing, Jane, her mind flooding with images of happier days of 
herself as the child star Baby Jane playing with her family at the beach, procures 
an ice cream cone for Blanche and herself. [26] 



The infamous dead parakeet Jane serves Blanche’s horror at this grisly sight. 
Blanche. 



Famished, Blanche devours chocolates. Baby Jane parodies women’s sentimental 

fiction and central trope of food and eating 
as maternal nurture and love. 



Suggestions of the woman in labor. 



Maidie Norman as Elvira, the black woman 
as companion and would-be savior to white 
women grotesques. 







































Elvira attempts to break in to Blanche’s room 
and rescue her. 


A further parody of the woman in labor and a 
scene of SM savagery. 


The black mammy or maid functions, as critics such as Mary Ann Doane and Molly 
Haskell point out, as a sign of the hyper-maternal in the woman’s film. [27] The 
housekeeper Elvira, played by the African-American actress Maidie Norman, who 
cares for Blanche and whom Jane kills in a moment that was shocking during the 
film’s initial run, suggests a motherly role savagely excised by the film. It’s almost 
as if, in killing Elvira, Jane kills off her not only her own role as mother to Blanche 
but the function of mothering itself. 

In her book The Monstrous-Feminine, Barbara Creed argues that the primary fear 
at the core of the horror film genre is that the subject will be re-engulfed by the 
terrifying figure of the archaic mother, whose maw-like threat hovers around the 
cultural narratives—such as Freudian psychoanalysis and Hollywood film—that 
repress her presence; exemplary films in this regard include The Exorcist (William 
Friedkin, 1973), Carrie (Brian De Palma, 1976) and Alien (Ridley Scott, 1979) and 
its sequels.[28] 



Victor Buono as Jane’s would-be co-star in her 
comeback. 



Female on the beach: Jane is a stranger in the 
world of modernity. 


I argue, however, that an equally urgent desire for return to the mother also 
informs the genre. Creed’s exemplary archaic-mother-dread texts foreground a 
longing for return to origins as well as a dread of this return. Modern horror 
inherits longstanding anxieties over and conflictual wishes for return to the 
mother. Both the woman’s film and modern horror, in its female-centered form, 
thematize mother-daughter bonds and a simultaneous desire for and dread of 
return to the mother. The mythic narrative of Demeter and Persephone, which 
intermeshes themes of maternal loss and rage (in her grief over her daughter 
Persephone’s abduction, Demeter transforms the Earth into a bleak, endless 
winter), the daughter’s journey away from the mother and also highly qualified 
return to her (Persephone can return to her mother and to the earth, but only for 
half of the year; during the other half, she lives with her husband Hades and with 
him rules over their hellish realm, and of the woman’s violation at the hands of a 
brutal male figure (Hades’ abduction and rape of Persephone and his entrapment 
of her through the pomenegranate seed that forces her to return to him, a model 
for the grisly marriages in gothic melodrama in particular). In its weaving together 
of these proto-feminist themes, the Demeter-Persephone myth emerges as a 
resonant rubric—though, given the centrality of rape and violence, a volatile one as 
well—through which to understand reinterpret both female melodrama and 
female-centered horror. [29] Key examples of the longing to return to the mother 
along with the desire to escape or reject her include Now, Voyager, in which Bette 
Davis’s Charlotte Vale maintains a relationship with a mother who is both deeply 
critical of her and intent on keeping her daughter by her side, and the two versions 
of Imitation of Life (John M. Stahl, 1934; Douglas Sirk, 1959), in which the light¬ 
skinned daughter of the black woman rejects her mother but desperately mourns 
her death in the end. 

Mildred Pierce, Michael Curtiz’s great 1945 film (based on James M. Cain’s 1941 
novel), starring Joan Crawford in the title role and Ann Blyth as her manipulative 
daughter Veda, upends this pattern by obsessively detailing the mother’s push-pull 
relationship to her daughter, with the emphasis decidedly on pull. The mother’s 
incessant desire for connection with her daughter emerges as an almost 
pathological force in the film (and much more so in Cain’s novel, which 













Jane attempts to block out her dying sister’s 
truth. 


Images from Strait-Jacket 



Joan Crawford as Lucy Harbin, a captive of the 
image. 


hypnotically figures this relationship as incestuously charged). Mildred’s 
reconciliation with her first husband Bert at the end, presented as a cathartic 
escape from her miasmic bond with Veda, alters the pattern of female melodrama, 
in which the daughter usually escapes the controlling mother while maintaining an 
ambivalent attitude toward marriage. 

In Baby Jane, the inability of either woman to return to a past state of perfection, 
signified here by stardom, allegorizes the desperate longing for return to the 
mother and the impossibility of any such return, which will be thematized by later 
horror films as distinct as De Palma’s Carrie and David Fincher’s 1992 A/zerz 3 (the 
scene in which the heroine Ripley performs an autopsy on the dead body of Newt, 
the little girl she saved in the previous film in the series). Somehow it seems 
harrowingly appropriate that both Bette Davis and Joan Crawford had daughters 
who wrote tell-all memoirs about the ways in which their mothers failed them; 
Baby Jane seems to locate a particular trauma in these stars’ lives, allegorized by 
the plot of the film, as a simultaneous failure to mother and be mothered. Cast off 
by the studios that had made them great and which they helped to make 
successful, Davis and Crawford, in their careers, emerge as errant daughters never 
properly nurtured, albeit by the studio fathers who cast them off once their star 
power faded (Jack Warner, the head of Warner Brothers, where Davis was the 
premier female star from the later 1930s to the mid-i940s, and where Joan 
Crawford enjoyed a mid-career resurgence with Mildred Pierce, directed by 
Michael Curtiz, released in 1945; Louis B. Mayer, the head of MGM, who fired 
Crawford for being “box-office poison” at the end of the ‘30s). 

Baby Jane indexes the major themes of the woman’s film as it offers a 
deconstructive critique of it. In its fusion of woman’s film themes (transformation, 
avenging women, a longing for return); its simultaneously pitiless and empathetic 
critique of its stars’ careers and current status; and in its evocation of Psycho, 
Aldrich’s film is a liminal work situated at the crossroads between genres, woman’s 
film and horror, and between the studio system of Classic Hollywood and the new 
realism of the post-studio era leading into the New Hollywood of the 1970s. 


Mother-daughter Psycho : Strait-Jacket 



The heterosexual couple under clinical scrutiny. 


If Baby Jane has failed to attract proper critical attention, William Castle’s Strait- 
Jacket (1964) has been completely critically neglected.[30] This is a shame, 
because it is a significant work in the female-centered horror film genre, and 
proved to be the most influential of the “grand dame guignol” films. 

Joan Crawford plays Lucy Harbin, a sexy, tough woman who recalls Bette Davis, 
with long raven-black hair, as Rosa Moline, a “twelve o’clock girl in a nine o’clock 
town” in the similarly undervalued Beyond the Forest (King Vidor, 1949). Lucy 
sports similar dramatic dark hair and baubles that hang from her ears and wrists. 
A Fury in a matter of minutes, Lucy savagely axe-murders her husband and the 
woman he’s having an affair with in the opening section of the film. Castle then 
evokes Crawford’s bravura performance as the mentally ill woman—driven to 
madness by her lover’s rejection of her—in Possessed. [3i]In lurid, grim shots of 
Crawford screaming in madness and despair, clad in the titular strait-jacket, 
Strait-Jacket suggests the incurability of Crawford’s character from the earlier 
film. Strait-Jacket’s premise is that, two decades later, Lucy is released from the 
sanatorium and goes back to live with her brother and his wife. Kindly folks, they 
have raised Lucy’s now adult daughter, Carol (Diane Baker), who witnessed the 
hideous axe-murders when she was a child. Written by Robert Bloch, whose novel 
Psycho provided the source material for Hitchcock’s film, Strait-Jacket plays out 
like a fusion of Hitchcock’s Psycho and Mamie (1964), another film about a young 
woman traumatized by a primal scene of murder. Strait-Jacket differs from 
Mamie in making the traumatized mother, not the daughter, the protagonist and 
the center of sympathetic identification; indeed, the daughter, far from being the 











heroine, emerges as the villain. 


Crawford in a parody of the spectacularization 
of femininity through the male gaze. 



The young Carol: the child in a murderous 
primal scene blurs into image of female 
madness. 



Crawford in Possessed. 



In Strait-Jacket Crawford evokes her earlier 
scenes of madness in Possessed. 


Strait-Jacket features some of Crawford’s most nuanced and realistic acting. The 
Camp response the film usually elicits emphasizes the scenes in which Crawford’s 
Lucy dons her old flashy garb and tries to look like her old, good time-gal self 
again, complete with black wig, wild eyebrows, garishly provocative dress, 
enormous earrings, and noisy bracelets. (Again, the parallels with Bette Davis’s 
Rosa Moline in Beyond the Forest are striking.) But in the quiet early scenes when 
Lucy, released from the hospital, makes her tentative way throughout her new 
home, Crawford’s acting is naturalistically unshowy, and precise: deglamorised, 
her hair gray and in a bun, she looks like an ordinary, vulnerable older woman, 
which makes her embrace of her daughter all the more affecting. Throughout the 
film, Crawford oscillates between this touching fragility and a vibrant coarseness 
that is itself shot through with a genuine vulnerability. 

One of the signal achievements of these horror-woman’s films is their 
attentiveness to issues of class. What may be the true horror in Strait-Jacket is 
Lucy’s discomfort as she sits, dressed in her flashy, tacky clothes, with her 
daughter’s prospective in-laws in their deadly-bland middle-class parlor. Their 
stultifying normalcy contrasts sharply against both Lucy’s past and her present 
state. In one of the most startling scenes of the film, Lucy rails against her 
daughter’s would-be mother-in-law when she prods Lucy for details about her 
past. “I paid!” Crawford shrieks, in reference to the years she spent atoning for her 
crimes in the sanatorium. Crawford was always terrific in scenes in which she 
railed against class warfare. This scene recalls another righteous-anger Crawford 
moment in her fine melodrama Sadie McKee (Clarence Brown, 1934), in which her 
servant girl upbraids the lazy elites she works for because of their callous 
indifference to the plight of the working-class singer she loves. 

Strait-Jacket continues and reimagines the trope of female transformation in the 
Crawford film. [32] Morphing from her sex-dynamo younger (and axe-wielding) 
self to her frail, vulnerable hair-in-a-bun old woman self back to a recreated 
version of that coarsely alive younger self (which when initially presented as such 
is still the older Crawford’s attempt to appear to be that younger self; a younger 
actress was not cast in the Lucy role in the prologue), Crawford’s Lucy indexes a 
range of possible female identities. In the particularly arresting moment in which, 
in her “young” Lucy garb, Lucy flirts provocatively with her daughter’s stiff, 
handsome fiance, Lucy and her daughter switch places, the daughter disciplining 
the mother who is acting like a teenage girl. (Bizarrely, just such a scenario would 
play out in real life, when Crawford filled in for her daughter Christina, 
unbeknownst to her, on the television soap opera The Secret Storm, the aged 
Crawford playing her daughter’s ingenue role in a 1968 episode.) 

At the climax of the film, Lucy, an aggrieved Demeter in pursuit of her daughter, 
goes back to Hell: that stifling middle-class house of her daughter’s potential in¬ 
laws. What she discovers is the murderer whose rampage has been so intimately 
connected to her own trauma and capacity for violence: her own daughter Carol, 
dressed up as Lucy, wearing a mask of her own mother’s face. As the two struggle, 
Lucy preventing Carol from killing again, Lucy unmasks her daughter. In Carol’s 
version of the female masquerade, she impersonates her mother not as her 
current, older self but as the younger and violent Lucy who committed murders 
before the young Carol’s eyes. When Carol’s fiance appears, Lucy sorrowfully raises 







the mask of her own face to him, as if this gesture could explain everything. 



Strait-Jacket : the adult Carol (Diane Baker), a 
modern young woman. 



Her fiance represents bland middle-class 
stability. 



The middle-class home and social conformity. 



Lucy confronts her daughter’s would-be in-laws. 


Beneath its exploitation-horror trappings is an exquisite study in the construction 
of femininity in a misogynistic culture. Freud and feminist psychoanalysis have 
both argued that women in culture have been able to derive some social 
satisfaction and wield phallic power through narcissism. Carol’s madness has its 
foundation in an obsessive narcissistic fascination with her mother. Moreover, the 
film’s interesting depiction of Carol as a sculptor (recalling female artists in 
Hawthorne’s i860 novel The Marble Faun, another work obsessed with female 
sexual guilt and potential for violence) implicitly suggests that her obsessive 
mirroring of her mother stems from her awareness of the iconic nature of 
femininity in a culture dominated by the female beauty myth. Her need to inhabit a 
younger, sexually dynamic version of her mother suggests a fixation with her 
mother’s sexuality and vitality. By inhabiting her own fantasy of her mother’s 
narcissistic, gaudy sexual theatricality as well as her vengeful wrath, Lucy can 
simultaneously restore the lost mother and displace her, seizing her parent’s power 
for herself. 

The film allegorizes, perhaps, the young “modern” actress’s feelings of rivalry with 
and potential inadequacy in the face of the great female stars of the classical 
Hollywood past. While the focus in critical analyses of these films is on the 
grasping, desperate nature of the aging female star clinging to any available 
vehicle, even one in which she will be made to look “wildly repulsive,” Strait- 
Jacket foregrounds the threatening appeal of the older female star, who galvanizes 
the rivalrous desires of the younger. In this manner, Strait-Jacket provides a more 
outwardly lurid but also resonant reflection on the themes that affectingly inform 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz’s great 1950 film All About Eve, in which Bette Davis’s 
theater star Margo Channing is preyed upon by the younger Eve Harrington (Anne 
Baxter), an aspiring actress who craves Margo’s fame, skill, and life. 

Joan Riviere’s argument in her influential 1929 essay “Woman and the 
Masquerade” intersects with Strait-Jacket. A British psychoanalyst who was 
Freud’s earliest translator into English, Riviere argued that being female is an act 
of mimicry, a sustained masquerade. Women must impersonate femaleness within 
a culture that constructs femininity as a series of masks, and this act of 
impersonation causes considerable pain for the woman. [34] In Strait-Jacket, the 
daughter wears not only the mother’s face but also the painted, artificial face 
women must don in culture in order to have even the most partial of their needs 
met. The daughter inherits the mother’s own sexually and socially abnegated 
position, growing into an extrusion of the mother’s gendered mask. That this is an 
entirely arbitrary fate yet seems inevitable reveals a great deal, far too much, about 
the ways in which culture organizes gendered and sexual development and 
identity. 

Handing her own face-mask to Carol’s bewildered, obtuse fiance and walking 
away, Lucy appears to be handing him the history of constructions of femininity, a 
history she has unmasked. As Lucy grabs the mask and tears at it, she alternately 
sobs piteously and angrily fulminates: “I love her, I hate her”: her incommensurate 
emotions are the logical result of the brutal, haphazard socialization of woman, at 
least in a pre-feminist age, made simultaneously to reject their mothers and feel 
lifelong enmity towards them while identifying and transforming into them. 

What is ultimately most fascinating about Strait-Jacket is its thorough up-ending 
of perhaps the central preoccupation in the woman’s film, the heroine’s marriage, a 
project into which her mother is intimately incorporated, as both overseer and 
rival, supporter and usurper. Here, the mother, usually in the supporting role, 
watching from the sidelines, is the main character, and the daughter’s relationship 
to the mother far outdistances her relationship to romance and her own imminent 
marriage. In addition to the mother-daughter relationship, the female horror films 
of the 1960s are linked to the woman’s film genre through a centrally maintained 


































“I paid!” Lucy confronts suburban life with raw, 
socially disruptive pain. 


ambivalence towards heterosexual relations, which take the forms of masculinity 
(figured in Baby Jane by the hapless and corrupt image of Victor Buono as Jane’s 
would-be piano-accompanist, here by the absence of any possible mate for Lucy 
Harbin), and marriage. 

What Carolyn Heilbrun called the female romance plot—as opposed to the male 
quest plot—drives the genre of the woman’s film. [35] The pervasive, urgent 
presence of the romance plot raises the central question: will the singular, 
intelligent, lively heroine marry? And if she does marry, how will marriage affect 
her? These are not casually posed questions, since the heroine’s very personhood is 
shown to be at stake. In film after film, the choice is between a woman’s loyalty to 
her own distinctiveness—living a “life of single blessedness,” as Charlotte Vale 
(Bette Davis) describes it in Now, Voyager —and to the marriage plot, as I rephrase 
Heilbrun’s paradigm. 

Strait-Jacket resolves the marriage plot by having Carol comfortably enter into it, 
an attractive and eminently “marriageable” young woman who seems to be 
marrying up. It is the coarse and self-conscious Lucy falling apart and railing 
against propriety in the middle-class setting that is a much bigger obstacle for the 
young heroine. The biggest obstacle of all to the successful resolution of the 
marriage plot is Carol’s ongoing narcissistic parody of and preoccupation with her 
galvanizingly sexual but also unclassifiable mother. In his book The Moment of 
Psycho, David Thomson suggests that a much more resonant turn for the film’s 
second half would have been to have the murdered Marion Crane (Janet Leigh’s) 
mother search for her missing daughter, and therefore have Marion’s mother—as 
opposed to her sister, Lila Crane (Vera Miles), in the film—confront “Mrs. Bates,” 
the shadowy mother of the psychotic Norman Bates, who turns out to be a long- 
dead woman whose body has been preserved by her “psycho” son. Strait-Jacket is 
both William Castle’s and Robert Bloch’s version of such a scenario, in which the 
mother is not dead, but alive, altogether too much so for the narrative’s efforts to 
contain her. 

Go to page 3 
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The silencing of Bette Davis 


Images from Hush...Hush, Sweet Charlotte 



Hush...Hush, Sweet Charlotte, Robert Aldrich’s 1964 follow-up to What 
Ever Happened to Baby Jane?, is as fascinating a work in its own right as 
its more famous predecessor.[36] fopen endnotes in new window] With a 
story and a co-written screenplay by Henry Farrell, who wrote the novel on 
which Baby Jane was based, Hush...Hush was supposed to reteam 
archrivals Davis and Crawford, but—for reasons officially connected to 
Crawford’s sudden illness—she was replaced by Olivia de Havilland. While 
it would have been sublime to see Davis and Crawford reteamed, especially 
in a reversal of their power roles in the previous work, the latter is 
unthinkable without the cool, brittle menace de Havilland brings to it. [37] 


John Mayhew (Bruce Dern) being savagely 
murdered by axe. 



Onscreen violence reflected a shift in the times, 
post -Psycho. 



Charlotte’s father represents the corruptions of 
Southern patriarchy. 


Davis stars as the aged Charlotte Hollis, a former Southern belle who lives 
as a recluse in her father’s sprawling mansion, attended only by the 
slovenly, witchlike housekeeper Velma Carruther (Agnes Moorehead, a gay 
icon in her own right). Thirty-seven years earlier, her married lover John 
Mayhew (Bruce Dern) was axe-murdered by someone whose real identity 
will not be revealed until late in the film (his wife Jewell Mayhew, played 
by Mary Astor). Beheaded and mutilated, his hand chopped off, John 
continues to haunt the moody, at times hysterical Charlotte. Her emotional 
turbulence stems from having had to endure being falsely accused all of 
these years of killing John. 

At the start of the narrative proper, Charlotte is being threatened off of her 
property by “the damned county commissioner.” She asks her enigmatic, 
Northern cousin Miriam (de Havilland), who once lived with Charlotte’s 
family but is now a “career” woman who works in public relations, to come 
and help her. Unbeknownst to increasingly agitated Charlotte, Miriam, far 
from helping her cousin out, is actually in cahoots with the courtly 
Southern doctor and Hollis family friend, Drew (Joseph Cotten), who 
broke off his engagement to Miriam when the murder-scandal broke. 

When Velma discovers and threatens to expose Miriam and Drew’s perfidy, 
Miriam kills her. Keeping Charlotte nearly comatose on pills, Miriam and 
Drew also proceed to stage elaborate set-pieces designed to terrify her into 
madness. In the culminating moment of their elaborate ruse, Drew 
masquerades as the dead, dismembered John before the distraught and 
apparently helpless Charlotte. Having shot the apparition, Charlotte 
discovers the “murdered” Drew instead (Drew pretends that Charlotte has 
killed him). Miriam, keeping her involvement in the plot to drive Charlotte 
mad hidden, helps her hysterical cousin to bury Drew in the river. When 
Drew, grotesque and oozy, seemingly returns from the grave, Charlotte 
sinks into a terrified insanity from which there is no return. Charlotte, 
however, has not been rendered entirely helpless. She discovers Miriam 
and Drew’s nefarious scheme and, hurling an immense potted vase from a 
high balcony on the lovers, kills Miriam and Drew as they dance, almost 
literally, on her grave. 


In the florid theatricality of these climactic sections, the film exudes a 












meta-critical awareness of its Grand Guignol underpinnings. Baroque 
though it is, Hush...Hush is a significant film for its intertextual 
relationship to the woman’s film and its role as a precursor to modern 
horror. It plays like a pastiche-remake of Davis’s great 1938 Southern 
melodrama Jezebel, directed by William Wyler. In its evocation of Poe’s 
story “The Fall of the House of Usher” and Hawthorne’s novel The House 
of the Seven Gables, it continues a tradition of American gothic that 
reached a cinematic explosion in the Roger Corman-produced horror films 
of the 1960s. Moreover, it engages with the Southern queer-feminist 
gothic-lyrical style and themes of Tennessee Williams plays as well as of his 
recurring theme of the aging-woman-protagonist. 


Charlotte’s blood-stained white dress, symbolic 
of violated female sexuality. 



The two sides of Miriam’s (Olivia de Havilland’s) 
face: prim socialite and ... 



... cold, calm terror. 


The casting of Vivien Leigh as Blanche DuBois in Elia Kazan’s 1951 film 
version of Williams’ most famous play, A Streetcar Named Desire, recalls 
her famous performance in Gone with the Wind (Victor Fleming, 1939), 
deepening the associations with Southern femininity. [38] Williams’ novel 
The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone and its 1961 Jose Quintero film 
adaptation, which also stars Leigh, further develop the theme of the aging- 
woman protagonist, but this time in a manner that approaches the horror 
genre. Quintero’s film plays out very much like a horror movie, as Leigh’s 
aging-actress-finding-love-with-a-younger-man-in-Rome is periodically 
stalked by an enigmatic young man who appears to represent the Ghost of 
Evil Cruising. His final appearance at the climax, which the film suggests 
will be Leigh’s final living moment, is pure horror cinema. 

Perhaps most resonantly of all, Hush...Hush both evokes and extends the 
plot, themes, and the film adaptation of Williams’ play Suddenly, Last 
Summer. Directed by Joseph L. Mankiewicz, the 1959 film version of this 
play has been most famously treated in queer circles by Vito Russo in The 
Celluloid Closet, as well as by D.A. Miller and Parker Tyler, all of whom 
read the film as homophobic. [39] Summer’s thematization of a woman’s 
memory as damaging and dangerous both to her and to the structures of 
power—institutional psychiatry and the family, in this case—corresponds 
to important aspects of Hush.. .Hush. 

For Russo, the film version of Summer creates significant new 
iconographies of homophobia, as the poet Sebastian Venable, whose face 
we never see, is devoured by the young men the homosexual poet preyed 
upon, the slum children-turned-cannibals of the exotic beach town of 
“Cabeza de Lobo.” The film version prominently features, as the poet’s 
mother, Katharine Hepburn in a rare villainous role that presages the 
grande dame-guignol turns of other classic-Hollywood stars in the 1960s. 
(Hepburn would otherwise eschew all such roles, which is a significant 
dimension of the distinctiveness of her class as well as star persona.) 


Both Suddenly and Hush...Hush foreground what Michel Foucault 
described as “the hystericization of woman”: the ways in which 
institutional psychiatry and other cultural centers of power render the 
dangerously outspoken or otherwise intransigent woman “mad” or “ill,” 
allowing patriarchal-state-familial control over her mind and body. [40] In 
order not to be lobotomized,Sebastian’s cousin Catharine (Elizabeth 
Taylor), who witnessed his gruesome cannibalistic murder, must fight 
against the formidable Violet Venable and the psychiatric institution in 
which she has been more or less imprisoned. [41] 


In Hush...Hush, Charlotte Hollis—eccentric and erratic though she is—is 









Agnes Moorehead as the loyal domestic (coded 
as lesbian), attempting to save “Miss Charlotte!” 



The masked ball as a ghost of institutionalized 
heterosexuality. 


someone who feigns the madness with which she is associated by all in her 
community. Like an aged female Hamlet, Charlotte uses this put-on 
madness for her own ends, to investigate the crime (even if unwittingly) 
that has made her a lonely pariah. As Miriam and Drew plot to turn her 
into a genuine madwoman who must be institutionalized—odd whiffs of 
the Jane Eyre plot, only here Jane Eyre is the evil one, Mrs. Rochester, the 
infamous madwoman in the attic, the heroine—Charlotte must circumvent 
not only their plot but her own growing potential madness. 

It is instructive to take another opportunity to compare the narratives of 
the classical woman’s film and its late-stage, horror form. If we recall the 
plot of Jezebel, Davis plays the headstrong, mercurial Southern belle Julie 
Marsden. When she announces to her worried aunt (Fay Bainter) that she 
plans to wear red to the Olympus Ball—a major social event for unmarried 
young ladies and their beaus—she reassures her with the saucy 
proclamation, “This is 1852, dumplin’, 1852, not the Dark Ages!” Julie’s red 
dress, which turns the Olympus Ball into her greatest disaster, symbolizes 
female intransigence, passion, and sorrow at once. Her fiance, “Pres” 
(Henry Fonda), forces Julie to dance with him in her red dress, even as 
tidal waves of attendees recede in horror from the tensely swirling couple. 

[42] 



Charlotte (Bette Davis) in abject despair. 



The terrifying scene in the car... 


What ‘60s female-centered horror does with the brooding tensions of the 
woman’s film is to literalize them. The anxieties over female sexuality that 
simmer beneath the surface of Jezebel —clearly figured in Pres’ discomfort 
with Julie’s “scarlet woman” carnality, but also in Julie’s own retreat from 
it, evinced by her increasingly desperate pleas that he take her off the dance 
floor—become a literal, material part of Hush...Hush’s palette. 

At the lavish party (shades of the Olympus Ball) in the film’s prologue, the 
black orchestra stops playing music as it becomes gradually apparent that 
something is terribly wrong. (Like Jezebel, Hush...Hush is set in Louisiana; 
as I will discuss below, its depictions of blacks are charged with the 
significance of the civil-rights era.) The cries of Charlotte, in a sumptuous 
white dress, cause a commotion, and her father advances towards her, 
parting the waters of stunned, apprehensive revelers. Backing away from 
the crime scene in which her beloved John lies murdered, decapitated and 
with his hand cut off, the young Charlotte—played here, though in careful 
chiaroscuro, by Davis—turns before her father (Victor Buono once again). 
As her father, who bribed John into breaking off his attachment to 
Charlotte, keeps asking her to come with him, Charlotte repeats, “I don’t 
want to, Poppa. No, Poppa.” The white gown that she wears unmistakably 
evokes the one that Davis wore in Jezebel in the scene in which she begs 
Pres for forgiveness. But this time, a huge, dripping blotch of blood mars 
its hygienic whiteness. 

This is the murdered John’s literal blood. It is also the metaphorical blood 
of female suffering and female wrath at once. As we learn later, it was 
John’s wronged wife Jewell Mayhew (played as an older woman by Mary 
Astor) who killed John so savagely. Miriam, in an extremely long-brewing 











plot, has proceeded to blackmail Jewell for years. 



...in which seething Miriam slaps distraught 
Charlotte. 


The attention that the film pays to Jewell Mayhew, shown to be a bitter but 
also interestingly rueful character, is significant, in my view. It speaks to 
the film’s interest in women’s experiences and the force of their character 
even when old and vulnerable. There are odd whiffs of Lady Macbeth and 
her ineradicable bloodstains in the portrayal of Jewell Mayhew. Lady 
Macbeth wrings her bloody hands as she descends into the madness that 
succeeds her murder-lust; is John’s cut-offhand a subtle nod to this 
famous Shakespearean image? The maddened wife now cuts off her 
husband’s hand as she bloodies her own. 

Charlotte’s spreading bloodstain symbolizes the blame she will be forced to 
bear for a murder she did not commit. It is also the mark of her sexual 
shame for an adulterous affair the memory of which she passionately clings 
to decades later. And it is the mythic virginal blood of the newly married 
woman, except here Charlotte—much like Julie Marsden—cannot, will not 
be married. 



Davis’s portrait of sheer, wordless fear. 



Miriam, sleekly triumphant. 


This is, therefore, extraordinarily symbolic blood, blood that signifies 
Charlotte’s failed erotic, emotional, and, possibly, marital hopes and that 
stains the lives of the other characters as well. The shame that Julie 
Marsden’s brazenly worn red dress brings down on her now spreads over 
and consumes Charlotte, who becomes a humiliated and sullied recluse, 
forever leered and gawked at as mistress, murderess, and madwoman. 

The film articulates the powerful theme of the woman’s refusal to acquiesce 
to the demands of patriarchy, which insists on constructing women as 
submissive to men’s will. Again, we recall her father’s insistent requests 
that Julie come to him, and Charlotte backing away from him as she 
repeats, “No, Poppa. I don’t want to, Poppa. No, Poppa...” While Tony 
Williams reads Charlotte as an oedipal daughter locked in the paternal 
embrace, I would argue that the film foregrounds her ambivalence over this 
relationship. Her powerful, manipulative father’s presence in the film 
signifies decades of patriarchal corruption and control. [43] In this manner, 
the film recalls, as well, the great William Wyler film adaptation of Lillian 
Heilman’s play The Little Foxes (1941), which also starred Davis, a stinging 
critique of the American South’s corruption and greed during the 
Reconstruction era. 

Indeed, what stems from this paternal ambivalence is a larger heterosexual 
ambivalence. While Charlotte clutches the music box that John gave her 
and that plays the cloying title song on the harpsichord that her lover wrote 
for her—implying, then, that John often made the young Charlotte cry, 
long before he breaks up with her at her brute father’s behest—her passion 
for John is treated in the film as a vestige of a poisoned past and as the 
goad to her incipient madness. In other words, heterosexual passion is this 
aging woman warrior’s Achilles heel. 


Miriam, musing on why Velma Carruther hates her so, remarks that Velma 
has always been obsessively devoted to Charlotte; the implication is of a 
lesbian tie, at least on Velma’s part. This tension in the film is intensified, 
for contemporary viewers, by the gay adulation of Agnes Moorehead as a 
camp/lesbian star, stemming no doubt from her role on the popular 1960s 
sitcom Bewitched as well as her appearance on The Twilight Zone series 
entry, “The Invaders.”[44] 


De Havilland’s Miriam evokes her Catherine Sloper in The Heiress, a great 









The hystericized woman can see through her 
own victimization. 



Charlotte sends the huge flower pot crashing 
down on the villains. 


1948 film adaptation, directed by William Wyler, of Henry James’ novel 
Washington Square. The young, shy, awkward Catherine is emotionally 
annihilated by men—first, by the handsome young mercenary Morris 
Townsend, who woos her for her money and then abandons her when she 
seems to have been disinherited by her father, who disapproves of the 
match; second, by her father, who correctly senses that Morris only wants 
Catherine for her money, and tells her so in the most cruelly explicit 
manner possible. Catherine, as I argue in Representations of Femininity, is 
then reborn as a Fury whose goal is to seek vengeance on the men who 
have wronged her. 

Miriam’s style—speech and deportment and dress—for much of the film is 
refined, precise, personable, and increasingly icy. She is presented as a 
woman who was wronged by a man in her youth—Drew, who dumped her 
—and never developed a relationship with any other man. Indeed, her 
rekindled romance with Drew—played by an aged Joseph Cotton as a 
would-be Lothario—more resonantly evokes her vengeful greed and desire 
to destroy Poppa Hollis’s wealth and estate along with his once prized and 
pampered daughter than it does her erotic passion for Drew. 



Charlotte pauses at the door with John’s 
musicbox. 



Charlotte puts down the musicbox, and leaves 


Miriam and Drew are presented, in Raymond Bellour’s phrase to describe 
Sam and Lila Crane in Psycho, as the shadow couple, a reconstitution of 
the normative heterosexual couple, its shadow. [45] But Miriam and Drew 
are the only sustained representation of heterosexual relationships in the 
film, given that John exists, for the most part, only in Charlotte’s memory. 
They are the fabric and the texture of the structures of power that surround 
and then engulf Charlotte—structures of power shown to be entirely 
negative and constrictive, devoid of empathy and imagination, and utterly 
corrupt. 

Miriam and Drew, despite their depravity, access and embody the power of 
heterosexual normativity, and this is a power that cannot be 
underestimated. Charlotte, the hystericized woman—drugged and 
seemingly demented to the point of no return—spies on their decadent, 
heartless, perverse merriment at the climax. As Charlotte watches from 
above on her balcony (she is an aged Juliet with a murdered Romeo), 
Miriam and Drew dance in triumph, reveling in Charlotte’s humiliation 
and imminent institutionalization in a psychiatric ward. 

The film frames its fragile but indomitable heroine in direct opposition to 
the villainous couple’s triumphant union. A lonely, bedraggled, truly mad 
woman about to be shipped off to the sanitarium, powerless, socially 
shunned, abject, Charlotte would appear to have nothing left—a Charlotte 
Vale who was never saved, who could never find redemptive escape. 

That is what makes Charlotte’s final act so satisfying—and interpretable as 
an act of queer intransigence. In destroying this corrupt couple, she scores 
points for all of the vulnerable and abject in the social order who have been 
trampled by the decadent yet unimpeded forces of greed and corruption 













heterosexual romance behind. 


who hide behind normativity’s face. She also avenges the murdered Velma, 
her lifelong female companion. 


Charlotte, leaving her mansion the next day, presumably to be tried, 
institutionalized, or both, must once again face the crowd of unsympathetic 
gawkers who glut themselves on her suffering. Charlotte, now looking 
stunningly elegant and poised, is about to walk out of the father’s house, 
yet still clutches fast to the music box. In what is, in my view, one of the 
most feminist gestures in films of the 1960s, Charlotte stops in her tracks 
and puts the music box down. She no longer needs or wants it. The entire 
raison d’etre of the film has been the culmination of this moment in which 
Charlotte implicitly rejects the trappings of the heterosexual sexual order. I 
don’t want to, Poppa, has become, after decades of despair, a rejection of 
and break from both the father and sexual normativity, embodied by the 
specter of the dead and maddening John, who even in life silenced 
Charlotte, as the imperative command in the title song (Hush...Hush) song 
suggests. 

Like Baby Jane but also many of the horror-woman’s films, Hush...Hush 
exquisitely thematizes what Helena Michie has called “sororophobia,” a 
disruption in bonds between women. [46] Fatal gulfs on the level of class 
and affect keep the women characters from bonding: Miriam and 
Charlotte, primarily, but also Miriam and Velma, Miriam and Jewell, 

Jewell and Charlotte (couldn’t both women be imagined to have put aside 
their differences and compared notes on the frustrating John they 
shared?), even, at times, Charlotte and Velma (“I told you to stay out!” 
Charlotte shrieks at Velma at one point). 

The terrifying nighttime scene in which Miriam slaps the near-catatonic 
Charlotte after they have apparently buried Drew in the river—the way de 
Havilland and Davis play the scene, the former with a venomous cold 
hatred, the latter with the abject terror of a small child—is an exquisite and 
heartrending depiction of sorophobia. The force of Miriam’s rage exceeds 
her ruse; it seems to flow from the depths of longstanding pain and anger. 
(Again, such a moment allegorizes behind-the-scenes Hollywood tensions, 
such as a possible rivalry between an important female star such as de 
Havilland and the more famous female star Davis.) 

I would argue that these fatal rifts between women is the chief trauma at 
the heart of the horror-woman’s film—a lack of connection and empathy, a 
lack of mutual and healing affirmation and strength. If in the classical 
woman’s film the plot centered on the woman’s relationship to marriage, in 
these films the plot centers on a woman’s relationship to other women, 
often to her nearest and dearest and least accessible. What is moving about 
Strait-Jacket is that Crawford’s Lucy Harbin vows, in the last moments, to 
provide comfort and support to the daughter who attempted to destroy her 
anew. In contrast, films such as Hush...Hush and Dead Ringer (1964) 
hinges upon one sister’s literal destruction of another. [47] 

Hush...Hush subtly suggests that Charlotte’s social abjection places her on 
a social level with the African-American women of “1964” Louisiana. In one 
unforced but telling scene, a group of black women hired by Miriam, 
getting the house packed up before Charlotte’s eviction, stare at Charlotte 
as she walks by them. “Stop staring,” she requests, having been pulverized 
by the assaultive gaze for so long. (In one startling scene, Charlotte is 
blinded by a tabloid reporter’s incessant camera-flashes.) 

Interestingly enough, Aldrich gives us a scene that occurs solely among the 



The chorus of sympathetic black women from 
earlier in the film. 



Charlotte’s sympathetic friend (a coded gay 
man) who knows the truth. 



The shock of recognition. 


black women. One woman remarks that Charlotte certainly seems as crazy 
as people say she is. “That’s what people say,” another of the women 
responds. “But I wouldn’t bet on it.” This woman’s surprising solidarity, to 
whatever extent it exists, with Charlotte, the madwoman who isn’t really 
mad, or is only as mad as society has made her, is a grace note of sympathy 
that cuts across class and racial lines. It also forges a link between the 
wealthy but fading former Southern belle Charlotte and the black 
underclass upon whose misfortunes her father’s wealth was built. 

Another interesting character who provides a note of sympathy is the 
English reporter, Harry, played by the elderly Cecil Kellaway. Taking a 
position of skepticism towards Charlotte’s guilt that places him in marked 
contrast to her contemptuous community, he quietly investigates the case, 
having tea with the elderly, dying Jewell Mayhew, played with melancholy 
world-weariness by Astor, who, in an Oscar-winning role, had co-starred 
with Bette Davis in the crypto-lesbian melodrama The Great Lie (Edmund 
Goulding, 1941). 

As Jewell and Harry talk, she says something rather out of the blue to him, 
along the lines of: “I imagine that you’ve had your fair share of 
unhappiness.” Where does this line come from, and what is its 
significance? Is it possible that Jewell reads Harry as a gay man—and 
someone presumably as lonely as she? Notably, there is no suggestion 
whatsoever of anything even slightly erotic in Harry’s scenes with either 
Jewell or Charlotte. In other words, he is never presented as the dapper 
geriatric gentleman who may swoop one of these women off their feet. 

In one of the most appealing scenes in the film, Charlotte and Harry speak 
for the first time. Charlotte visibly relaxes as she shows this non- 
judgmental, genial stranger around the house. She is really beginning to let 
down her guard when she spies one of the black women holding John’s 
music box, about to pack it up. Truly seeming like a madwoman, Charlotte, 
in mid-sentence during her conversation with Harry, shrieks at her and 
wrenches the box out of the packing-woman’s hands. These are the hands 
of the same woman who had spoken out on behalf of Charlotte’s sanity. 
Connection—with this sympathetic woman of another race and with the 
elderly, possibly gay Englishman—is shattered. 

This scene makes the final one between Charlotte and Harry all the more 
poignantly satisfying. In the limousine in which she rides to her ambiguous 
fate, Charlotte looks up and sees Harry, one sympathetic and knowing face 
among the crowd of ravenously mean-spirited gawkers, reveling once again 
in her misery and monstrosity. Harry hands a note to Charlotte: it is 
Jewell’s confession, after all of these years. This gesture is significant. It 
evokes Charlotte’s friendship with Harry and at the same time a 
reconciliation—of a kind—with Jewell, with whom she shared the love for 
and the body of a weak-willed man. 

Hush...Hush establishes bonds even as it destroys them. It establishes 
heroism in the face of defeat. What makes it a queer work is its emphasis 
on non-biological and non-marital kinship, on the power and importance 
of friendship and ties outside of the family. In the process, it ennobles the 
socially abject—the mad, the slovenly, the non-white, and the other 









outsiders. 


I believe that careful examination of at least some of these horror- woman’s 
films will reveal further, resistant elements in them. At the very least, they 
deserve more scrutiny. More work also needs to be done on the 
relationship between the Camp and the feminist potentialities within them, 
and the ways in which these differing approaches intersect, often in ways 
that have not yet been sufficiently considered. In any event, I believe that 
1960s horror-woman’s films are also resonant indications of the 
potentialities of the woman’s film genre—signs of the genre’s enduring life 
and vitality. 
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Images from Mildred Pierce : 



Joan Crawford as Mildred Pierce, Ann Blyth as 
her scheming daughter Veda, in Michael 
Curtiz’s 1945 adaptation of James M. Cain’s 
novel Mildred Pierce. 



Working-class female friendship and the great 
Eve Arden. 


Doing his homework— David 
Halperin’s How to be Gay 

reviewed by David Greven 

Halperin, David M. How to be Gay. Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press of 

Harvard University Press, 2012. $35.00hc. $29sc. 

549 pp. 

At this point in his career, David Halperin commands attention as one of the 
leading theorists of gay, lesbian, and queer studies in the United States. Anyone 
working in these fields will want to consult his latest book How to Be Gay, a vast, 
sprawling study of the state of gay culture—its history, its permutations over the 
decades, and its current state of disavowed but enduring relevance not only to gay 
people but to those interested in “culture” generally. As the final lines of the book 
remind—warn—us, “what is at stake is not just gay culture. It is culture as a whole” 
( 457 )- The longstanding fantasy, one that prevailed even in U.S. society at the 
height of its homophobia in the 1950s and ‘60s, that gays were custodians of 
culture, high priests in the temple of beauty, refinement, taste, and fashion, finds a 
strangely urgent rearticulation in Halperin’s book: strange, given his previous 
stances precisely against such forms of gay sensibility, urgent because of the 
momentous and alarmist tone of much of this book. 

Lots of small pink post-it notes wave out from the pages of my copy of How to Be 
Gay. The book is most effective as a useful compendium of information about the 
shifting cultural understandings of gay culture from the postwar era to the present; 
of images of and phobic reactions to homosexuality from gays and straights alike; 
and of Halperin’s own evolving stances to gay culture at large. Indeed, the book is 
primarily an index to these stances as they have shifted, in Halperin’s own 
description, from his days as an out young gay man in 1970s San Francisco. There 
he felt alienated from tribal experiences such as screenings of The Women (George 
Cukor, 1939) at the Castro movie theater that left him feeling “like I had nothing in 
common with gay men. At least, nothing in common with those gay men” (40). The 
book then moves to his current role as (uneasy) champion of the same culture he 
once recoiled from. The young Halperin as the author presents himself was part of 
a new, post-Stonewall generation of men who were masculine, who had discovered 
that “it was possible to be gay without being effeminate,” and who defined 
themselves specifically by “rejecting gay culture itself’ and the sad, loud, 
effeminate old queens associated with it (41). The young Halperin could not 
understand this older generation, awash in self-pity and bitchiness that stemmed 
from self-loathing, and who relished such cultural artifacts as The Women, George 
Cukor’s 1939 MGM film with an all-female cast, and films that starred Joan 
Crawford (the villainess in The Women ) and Bette Davis. Specifically, Halperin 
found the use that such films and stars had as opportunities for broad, shared, 
knowing laughter—in other words, for Camp—particularly bewildering. Halperin 
devotes a considerable amount of time to the analysis of Camp, willing himself into 
a Camp position to appreciate its idiosyncratic principles all the more acutely. 


Herein lies the chief surprise of this book. The Halperin of How to Be Gay has 
become a standard-bearer for precisely this older form of gay culture, offering 











Halperin calls Butterfly McQueen’s character 
Lottie, Mildred’s maid, the film’s most moral 
character, but her role is actually quite small. 



Veda is an aspiring musician, an aspect of her 
character de-emphasized in the film. 


pages—and pages—of involved and at times meandering analysis of the meanings 
and value of Camp and such iconic gay texts as Mildred Pierce (Michael Curtiz, 
1945), based on the James M. Cain novel. Starring Joan Crawford in her Oscar- 
winning role as the titular character, Mildred Pierce chronicles the rise of a 
hardworking divorced mother of two who, through sheer relentless work, becomes 
a powerful businesswoman who runs a chain of restaurants called “Mildred’s.” 
Despite her obsessive love for her older daughter, Veda (Ann Blyth), for whom she 
even goes so far as to marry a dissolute playboy that she does not love, Mildred is 
forever stung by the serpent’s tooth of her ungrateful child. Indeed, this indelible 
noir melodrama is the central text of Halperin’s book, along with a film that is in 
every way its aesthetic inferior but remains an equally crucial gay culture 
touchstone, Mommie Dearest (Frank Perry, 1981). 



Mildred works comfortably within the male 
business world. 


Mildred’s clean-scrubbed and tantalizing 
sexuality. 



The major confrontation between Mildred Veda angrily condemns Mildred. 

and Veda over the money she extorted from 

her would-be fiance. Halperin frames this 

scene as absolutely central to gay culture 

and its enshrinement of Camp. 





















Images from Mommie Dearest. 



Mildred throws Veda out. The anguish of this 
scene belies Camp’s eschewal of emotional 
response. 


The extraordinary “It’s your fault I am the 
way I am!” scene. Lesbian sexuality, 
heightened by fetishism, suffuses the scene. 


A biographical portrait of Crawford, based on her adopted daughter Christina 
Crawford’s salacious tell-all memoir and driven by a fierce, unrelentingly intense 
performance by Faye Dunaway, Mommie Dearest reframes and refracts the central 
mother-daughter relationship of Mildred Pierce as a battle between the real-life 
Crawford and the daughter with whom she wages unending battle. In Mildred 
Pierce and Mommie Dearest alike, the question boils down to the alternately 
bewildered and brutalizing mother’s anguished one to her alternately cold and 
scheming and abused and spiteful daughter: Why don’t you love me? For 
Halperin, full weight of this question extends, surprisingly enough, not to straight 
culture but to gay men of the present who have rejected gay culture—its icons and 
touchstones, and its formulas for How to Be Gay. 

As Halperin recounts at length, the germ for his latest book was the class by the 
same name that he offered for the 2000-2001 academic year at the University of 














Faye Dunaway as Joan Crawford, posing with 
her adopted daughter Christina (Mara Hobel) in 
Frank Perry’s 1981 adaptation of Christina 
Crawford’s scandalous tell-all Mommie Dearest. 



Dunaway adds sexual heat to her portrayal of 
driven, lonely, tenacious Joan. 


Michigan at Ann Arbor, which sparked an immediate backlash when the course 
description was posted online. Angry emails came both his and the university’s 
way, not only from conservative straights but also gay men incensed by the 
programmatic nature of the course title and description. Lambasted in the 
National Review, which reprinted the course description, Halperin went on to 
teach the course undeterred, noting that Michigan’s ranking shot up the following 
year. In many ways, this book is a record of what Halperin did to become gay, the 
texts and thought in which he immersed himself in order to teach the class. 

The doggedly rigorous side of Halperin, trained as a classicist, comes through in 
the book’s exhaustive and lengthy treatments of a variety of subjects related to 
earlier forms of gay culture, such as Camp and the love of divas like Crawford, 
Davis, and Judy Garland, who is mentioned in this book on innumerable 
occasions. (Despite Halperin’s zealous celebration, in his earlier work, of Michel 
Foucault, the French social historian makes nary an entrance here. What remains 
“Foucauldian” is Halperin’s hostile attitude towards psychoanalysis, which he 
dismisses with a simplistic disdain that I find extremely troubling.) With the zeal 
of a convert, Halperin explores the significance of the older gay male love for such 
icons and the cultural texts associated with them. He really does his homework, 
boning up on Camp, old Hollywood melodrama, and the other dimensions of the 
gay culture he once disavowed but now makes an urgent case for as necessary and 
crucial to the fate of gay culture and culture generally. For the most part, the 
writing and the thinking are both lucid and incisive. The book teems with valuable 
and multi-layered readings, in which the strange jewels of older gay cultural 
touchstones are held up to a critical light, first this way, then that way. 



Joan being dismissed by MGM’s Louis B. The infamous “Tina—bring me the axe!” 
Mayer as “box-office poison.” Mildred Pierce scene, 
would be her comeback. 



More fairy-tale horror: “No wire hangers— The Kabuki mask of Joan’s violent, 

ever!” tormented rage. 


































Intertextual echoes of Mildred Pierce : the real- 
life Joan battles against her daughter Christina 
(Diana Scarwid). 



The book is a roadmap to the kinds of concerns and debates over gay culture that 
have come to define it: Is Camp a devaluation of the text or a celebration of it? Is 
Drag misogynistic or an authentic expression of gay male sensibility? (I could not 
help hearing the DVD menu compendium of Sarah Jessica Parker’s frequent 
“headline” questions on Sex and the City : “Are we sexual adventurers or are we 
sluts?” “I had become my own best Frenemy.”). Halperin’s endless 
reconsiderations of such critical quandaries certainly have their value—as my pink 
sticky notes testify. One imagines returning to the text again and again; it is a 
willed work, a willed testament to the exhaustively considered insight. 

The emotional core of the book is Halperin’s deep, sustained worry over Gay Kids, 
Today. That the current crop of gay young men—and let us establish that, in every 
way imaginable, this book is exclusively targeted to a gay white male demographic 
of the older gays who will read it and the young gays who won’t, but urgently need 
to, as Halperin might put it. The latter have neither interest in nor patience for the 
older forms of gay culture that Halperin explores at great length and that emerge 
as the defining concern of the book. (“Why don’t you love me?” Indeed.) Halperin 
explores this culture, to be sure, but not with the flair and flavor that one might 
expect from a study of such obsessive length. Halperin, for all of his considerable 
intelligence and finesse, simply does not have a feel for the gay cultural forms upon 
which he ruminates here so attentively. He is often good on paper—Joan 
Crawford’s appeal lies in her fusion of “glamor and abjection”—but to my mind he 
lacks a queer sense. (His hostile dismissal of the gay classic Brokeback Mountain 
[Ang Lee, 2005] and his easy categorization of the Bette Davis melodrama Beyond 
the Forest [King Vidor, 1949] as “sublimely awful” are two examples among many. 
His opinions cleave to received opinion whether that opinion is academic or 
popular.) 


Halperin lacks the authentic passion for the material that comes from the fan’s 






Now, it is the mother who slaps the daughter. 



Joan demands to be loved, which Halperin’s 
book strangely thematizes in its discussion of 
contemporary queer youth’s indifference, or 
even hostility, to older gays and forms of gay 
culture. 



The daughter’s defiance: “Because I’m not... 
one of your... fans'” 



Joan appeared in her own daughter’s role on 
the soap opera The Secret Storm, when 
Christina was out sick. 


instinct for devotion. The convert to gay culture, Halperin overcompensates, as if 
atoning for a lack of responsiveness to the cult material with intellectual, at times 
almost egregiously pedantic, heft. Prolix sections of reconsidered opinions and 
positions constitute the bulk of the book. Bursting with valuable data and with 
penetrating insights though it is, How to Be Gay is a wildly repetitive and oddly 
anxious book that demands the reader to enter into its own state of filibustering 
anxiety. It’s a Mr. Gay Goes to Washington of a book that seems most interesting 
and poignant when read as a plea to the younger generation of blithely indifferent 
queers that older gay culture remains relevant. 

As much as I am personally devoted to the older iconic texts myself such as 
Mildred Pierce— which, at the same time, was never the Camp standard that What 
Ever Happened to Baby Jane? became (Robert Aldrich, 1962)—and as much as I 
revere Joan Crawford and Bette Davis, I am also aware that some profound shifts 
in not only the predicament of being gay in the United States but also in terms of 
shared knowledge and affiliations have taken place in my own lifetime. While 
homophobia continues to bedevil anyone who is includable in the acronym 
LGBTQI, the strides that gay culture—still very much with us, in complex and 
variegated forms that defy the descriptions of it as blank, static, and remote given 
by Halperin—has made in the past decade alone stagger the mind and uplift the 
heart. While I share Halperin’s frustration with the lack of awareness of older 
forms of gay culture in the contemporary communities that now form it, I am also 
aware that gay culture still matters to queer people—it has simply taken different 
forms. And it is how and why these different forms have come to be central that is 
the real topic of conversation and analysis. 

Contemporary gay/queer culture is far more interested in RuPaul’s Drag Race and 
the Amazing Race, or in the Food Network and Rachel Maddow and Jon Stewart, 
and highly idiosyncratic and meta-textual genre works such as Mad Men (a 
deconstructive television text) and the film Moulin Rougel (Baz Luhrmann, 2001). 
These titles and media venues and personalities all evince the homogenization of 
gay culture into the dominant culture—a phenomenon that Halperin rightly 
laments, but not one that he illuminates. That Reality TV has become so central to 
gay culture today bespeaks gay culture’s investment in seeing “reality” and “real 
people,” not narrative forms of reality. This is not to suggest that narrative is 
entirely irrelevant to gay culture—it is not entirely irrelevant to straight culture, 
either. But a lack of interest in narrative along with a much greater interest in 
Reality and Jon Stewart-style ironic (but also soundly liberal) detachment unites 
both gay and straight culture of the present, when gay culture and straight culture 
are, of course, understood in strictly white, Protestant, middle-class, urban ways. 

The lack of any sustained attention to non-white or non-urban forms of gay life in 
this book reminds one of how much of establishment queer theory has been 
limned by white gay men who remain focused on the same demographic. 
Ultimately, this book might be titled How to Like Older White Gay Men if You Are 
a Young White Gay Man. That it yet manages to be an engaging and often 
insightful book despite its limited purview is both a cause for concern and an 
indication of its weird, unwieldy value. 
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The classical Hollywood female star in a no 
woman’s land of new media and youth culture. 
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The narrative settings in Skyfall do not so 
much advance the plot as reflect the concerns 
and fears of its audience. Istanbul and its 
rooftops portray an urban culture of mixed 
religion, race and ethnicity for Western 
audiences 


Skyfall : 

a mother and her twin boys 

by Robert Alpert 

"NSA and intelligence community...is focused on getting intelligence 
wherever it can by any means possible. It believes, on the grounds of sort 
of a self-certification, that they serve the national interest. Originally we 
saw that focus very narrowly tailored as foreign intelligence gathered 
overseas. Now increasingly we see that it's happening domestically and 
to do that they, the NSA specifically, targets the communications of 
everyone. It ingests them by default.... 



Betrayed by M and left for dead, 007 retreats 
and nearly retires to a seedy paradise island 
of sex and alcohol. 


You can’t come forward against the world’s most powerful intelligence 
agencies and be completely free from risk because they’re such powerful 
adversaries. ...If they want to get you, they’ll get you in time.... 

But if you realize that that’s the world you helped create and it’s gonna 
get worse with the next generation and the next generation who extend 
the capabilities of this sort of architecture of oppression, you realize that 
you might be willing to accept any risk and it doesn’t matter what the 
outcome is so long as the public gets to make their own decisions about 
how that’s applied.” 

—“Edward Snowden: the whistleblower behind the NSA surveillance 
revelations”[i] [ open endnotes in new window ] 



Skyfall has entertained audiences worldwide, reflected in gross revenues of over 
$1.1 billion.[2] The movie’s commercial success is, in part, not surprising, 
considering that its director, British-born Sam Mendes, won six Oscars for his first 
movie, American Beauty (1999), including both Best Picture and Best Director. He 
is clearly attuned to Hollywood and the demands of its audience. The movie’s 
commercial success is also, in part, not surprising, due to the presence of actor 
Daniel Crain in his third portrayal of secret agent 007. Yet SkyfalVs commercial 
success is, in part, also surprising, considering its narrative obsession with the aging 
and death of its characters. 


Shanghai’s skyline is a fantastical mix of bright 
lights and glass skyscrapers. It represents the 
future of Western culture. 



Skyfall adheres to the classic formula of James Bond movies, Hollywood’s longest 
running franchise. Thus, it begins with a pre-credit action sequence in an “exotic” 
locale, Istanbul, and ends with Bond triumphant over the villain. It also announces 
the continuation of the franchise with Bond confirming his return to “fieldwork” 
and the introduction of a new “M” (Gareth Mallory as played by Ralph Fiennes) and 
a new “Eve” Moneypenny (Naomie Harris). Yet the movie darkens that formula. The 
pre-credit sequence opens with the Bond character approaching the audience from 
the shadows of a long hallway, initially observing, “Ronson’s down,” and shortly 
thereafter leaving that agent to die. The movie ends with the death of the old M 
played for 17 years by Judi Dench. While the movie reaffirms the franchise formula, 
it also exposes exposes through a darkening of that formula its audience’s craving 
for a cathartic mythology in a contemporary, global environment no longer 
understood by that audience. In a post-9/11 world in which technology has 










Shanghai is also an incomprehensible maze, 
what with its reflective glass and mirrored 
surfaces. 



Macau, with its gambling casino, is an upscale 
paradise. It is an amusement park for the 
wealthy in a global economy that ignores state 
boundaries. 



The island inhabited by the villain, Raoul Silva, 
shows Western civilization in the process of 
urban decay. It portrays simultaneously a 
deteriorating infrastructure, the bombed out 
remains of a civil war, and an island occupied 
by the undead. 



Under attack, London has gone underground, 
exemplified both by MI6’s new base and the 
crowds in the Tube during rush hour. 



Daniel Craig as Bond retreats backward in 


overtaken privacy and nation states have increasingly merged with global, corporate 
interests, Skyfall self-consciously subverts its audience’s expectations about the 
triumph of good over evil even as it simultaneously caters emotionally to those 
expectations. 

Skyfall is a fantasy reflecting the Zeitgeist of its historical moment rather than a 
documentary about its time. Thus, the settings for Bond’s exploits in defeating his 
latest villain function not to advance the plot but rather to mirror the contemporary 
concerns of its Western audience. 

• Istanbul is the setting for the pre-credit action sequence. It is a mix of modern 
architecture, small marketplaces, an over-congestion of peoples and vehicles 
and a geographical bridge that connects Europe, Asia and the Middle East, in 
short, the West’s perception of and unease with a global culture increasingly of 
mixed race, ethnicity and religion. 

• A tropical, unidentified paradise is the setting for Bond’s disappearance after a 
fellow agent on instructions from MI6 seemingly kills him. Here in this 
unspecified paradise both natives and guests have sex, lie on beaches, and 
drink alcohol late into the night. If Bond had stayed “dead,” as Mallory later 
suggests he might have done, then this is surely the fantasy playground to 
which Bond, the white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant male, would have retreated 
under the guise of retirement. 

• Shanghai, the city to which Bond effortlessly travels upon returning to service, 
consists of startlingly ultra-modern skyscrapers, artificially bright lights and a 
sharply reflective maze of mirrors and glass. Evoking the “crazy house” hall of 
mirrors scene from the film noir Lady from Shanghai (Orson Welles 1948), 
the sequence in Shanghai represents the West’s perceived future in the form of 
China, that is, both the increasingly dominant power in the world and the 
modernist, urban environment that is increasingly dominating the world, 
regardless of geographical boundaries. 

• The island of Macau, where a casino chip leads Bond, is the contemporary 
playground for the wealthy, a contrast to the seedy, tropical paradise to which 
Bond had retreated. An amusement park for such adults, it consists of a 
gambling casino decorated with paper and Komodo dragons and where its 
guests seem wholly unconcerned with the demands of daily living and as such 
stateless. 

• Hashima Island, an island close to Nagasaki, is where Bond follows a lead 
found at the gambling casino in Macau. This island, including its skyline, 
consists of abandoned buildings in ruin as a result of the deception played 
upon its inhabitants by the villain of the movie, Raoul Silva (Javier Bardem), 
namely that there was a chemical leak on the island. As a consequence, its 
inhabitants quickly fled, leaving behind nearly all of their material 
possessions. Hashima Island resembles both a city deserted by the living and 
inhabited now only by the undead and the remains of a city bombed out and 
destroyed by civil war. In either event, the island evokes modern, Western 
civilization in the process of self-destructing, its thin veil of architectural 
remains barely masking a deteriorating infrastructure and an approaching, 
apocalyptic ending. [3] 

• London, the city to which Bond returns with the villain Silva seemingly his 
prisoner, is a city under attack—on a war footing, as Tanner (Rory Kinnear), 
M’s assistant, observes—and literally underground. MI6 is located in the 
bunker used by Churchill during World War II. Much of this sequence takes 
place in the underground tunnels beneath the city, where the civilian 
population had once sought protection from aerial bombings and where Bond 
now pursues Silva during rush hour traffic in the Tube. 

• Leaving a trail of “bread crumbs” for Silva to follow and retreating back in 
time, Bond confronts and destroys the fairy tale, monstrous villain at Bond's 
family estate in Scotland, "Skyfall." That estate consists of an isolated, castle¬ 
like home, an uninhabited moor, a graveyard in which Bond’s parents are 
buried and a nearby chapel. This is the movie’s most nostalgic setting, a 
retreat to a past far more simple and understandable than the contemporary, 






















time to Sean Connery’s castle-like home in 
Scotland. It is a primitive, isolated world and 
as such a stark contrast to the computer 
networked crowds of contemporary 
civilization. 



With Bond seemingly triumphant over “evil,” 
London’s skyline offers a relief from the 
underground. It is, however, a gray skyline, 
colorless except for the many flags fluttering in 
the distance, England’s flag most prominent 
among them. 



Gadgets have consistently played a central 
role in the Bond mythology, and no gadget— 
or product placement—has been more 
prominent than Bond’s Aston Martin. Sean 
Connery, the first in a line of actors to portray 
007, poses next to his Aston Martin. 



Daniel Craig, Bond’s current reincarnation, 
poses next to his Aston Martin. Like Sean 
Connery’s version in Goldfinger (1964), 
Craig’s comes equipped with machine guns in 
the front. 


urban world. 

• Triumphant in defeating Silva, Bond returns in the movie’s final sequence to 
London. His rooftop view of the cityscape is a visual relief from the earlier 
sequence of London underground and from the isolated Scottish countryside 
in which the villain has been defeated. That the movie’s final shots take place 
in M’s office, where Bond ritualistically flirts with Moneypenny and then 
accepts “with pleasure” M’s new assignment in the field, underscores the re¬ 
birth of the franchise. 

Nothing, however, could be further from the meaning of the narrative than this 
retreat backwards into time and Bond’s supposed triumph as the result of his 
recapturing of such times past. Globetrotting has been a consistent element of the 
Bond movie franchise. The exoticism, at least to Western eyes, of different places 
around the world is what early on attracted an audience to the franchise. It 
entertained by enabling its audience to travel conveniently, that is, to enjoy the 
visual pleasures of different cities and countrysides without the unpleasantness of 
travel itself, let alone the need to experience cultural differences inconsistent with 
and sometimes hostile to the Hollywood-created experience. 

The passage of time has, however, necessarily changed what is considered exotic. 
For example, in From Russia with Love (Terrence Young 1963) Bond also traveled 
to Istanbul as well as Venice, and these locales acted at attractive backdrops for his 
Cold War exploits when the primary market for the franchise consisted of a U.S. 
audience. Fifty years later the audience for Hollywood’s movies, such as Skyfall, is 
far more global, with profits dependent upon international markets. With the 
advent of technology, especially the Internet, that international audience is already 
familiar with what decades ago would have been considered exotic. Indeed, much of 
that audience now resides in what for U.S. audiences in the 1960s was an exotic 
locale. China, for example, is now the largest theatrical market for U.S. produced 
films outside of the U.S./Canadian market. [4] Its audience surely does not view the 
Shanghai sequence in the same manner as a U.S. audience, and the reaction of a 
viewer to this sequence depends, too, on his or her social and economic class. Thus, 
Bond’s globetrotting functions today less as visual entertainment than as a cultural 
trope for the varied concerns of a far more global audience in a world strikingly 
different from the one in which the Bond franchise originated. In a more global 
economy geography plays less of a role in perception than the viewer’s place in that 
economy. 

Cartoons, fairy tales and a good story are more readily enjoyed and passively 
absorbed by a global audience than realistic, complex or ambiguous enactments of 
stories about viewers’ fears, hopes, aspirations, difficulties and other concerns. 
Escapist entertainment, a cultural product no different than a Big Mac, sells. 
Globetrotting alone does not. Thus, a movie such as Syriana (Stephen Gaghan 
2005) jumps with seeming incoherence from Geneva to Tehran to Lebanon to 
Washington, DC. It also develops several storylines simultaneously to demonstrate 
the interconnectedness of global corporations and their employment of government 
bureaucracies and technologies that advance corporate commercial interests. 
Likewise, Zero Dark Thirty (Kathryn Bigelow 2012) intercuts its narrative about 
torture and the CIA’s efforts to find Osama bin Laden with scenes of terrorism and 
counter-terrorism in Saudi Arabia, London, Islamabad, Kuwait City, NYC’s Times 
Square, Nevada and Afghanistan. It thereby encourages its audience to draw the 
narrative connections between the obsessiveness of its lead character, the CIA 
operative Maya (Jessica Chastain), and the commitment of Osama bin Laden to his 
anti-Western cause. The film’s audience is expected to draw its own conclusions, as, 
for example, when the killing of Bin Laden is confirmed with the verbal 
transmission, “Geronimo. For god and country.” Both movies either failed or were 
far less successful financially than Skyfall, because both insisted that their 
audiences work at and consciously unravel the pieces of each film’s global puzzle. 
Entertainment, however, drives box office returns, not political statements. Skyfall 
entertains in that it requires little of its audience other than that viewers passively 
“enjoy the show.” Nevertheless, its success in creating a pleasurable show is also 







Silva, as villain, instructs his men in a 
helicopter to destroy Bond’s Aston Martin, 
pointing at his audience as though to 
underscore the audacity of his gesture. 



Bond watches in disbelief as his Aston Martin 
is destroyed. In retaliation he prepares a 
counter-attack by destroying Skyfall, his 
childhood home. 



We watch Silva watching Bond watching the 
destruction of the Aston Martin. 



The Aston Martin explodes. Will there be a 
“resurrection” of Bond's Aston Martin? 


dependent upon evoking the contemporary, emotional concerns of its global 
audience, letting its politics wash passively over viewers. SkyfalVs politics is 
embedded in its narrative’s DNA. 

MGM, the Hollywood studio that produced the movie, and Sony, its distribution 
partner, celebrated in their marketing campaign for Skyfall that this film 
represented the fiftieth anniversary of the Bond franchise. Unsurprisingly the movie 
is filled with references to earlier Bond movies. Those references, however, 
consistently highlight the effect of the passage of time on the Bond mythology and 
thereby evoke a nostalgia for a time when moral clarity seemed to accompany the 
events enacted onscreen. Ian Fleming began writing the Bond novels in the early 
1950s and Sean Connery first enacted the role of 007 ten years later at a time when 
global conflict could be understood as a Cold War between two nation states—the 
United States and the Soviet Union—and in which commercial globalization was 
only in its early stage. As such, the references in Skyfall to those earlier enactments 
are on their surface emotionally comforting to or resonant with its audience. 

Take, for example, the reference to Goldfinger (Guy Hamilton 1964). When Bond 
touts to M his ownership of an Aston Martin, the musical theme from the 1960s 
movie plays and we overhear knowing banter between Bond and M about the car’s 
passenger-side ejection seat. The in-joke speaks to an audience knowledgeable 
about the most celebrated, ritualistic moments in the Bond franchise. In contrast to 
“company cars,” one of the perks of contemporary business, the Aston Martin has 
no “tracking device.” In a later sequence, following several shots in Scotland that 
spatially establish the car’s role as character, the car’s built-in machine guns 
perform their anticipated role in readily killing many of the disposable “bad guys.” 
Yet what are we to make of the fact that Silva, the movie’s villain, in a gesture both 
deliberate and seemingly gratuitous instructs that his men in a helicopter destroy 
the car? Silva momentarily stares at Bond at the moment of the car’s destruction, as 
though acknowledging the Aston Martin was not simply a car. Silva, too, is aware of 
the in-joke, and Bond’s subsequent destruction of Silva’s helicopter is appropriately 
framed by shots of the Aston Martin. 

If the Aston Martin, a fetishistic object of the Bond mythology[s], today is ripe for 
destruction, then are Bond, the character, and his mythology, both gadgets and 
supporting characters, no less so? Bond identifies his “hobby” as “resurrection.” And 
for the studio, the incentive to “resurrect” his franchise and its mythology is 
commercially compelling. [6] Nevertheless, as Silva, the supposed villain, observes, 
Bond’s activities as a “field agent” are outmoded in a world of “point and click” 
computers—a world now also described as “flat.”[7] The Bond movie formula was 
born in the 1950s and 1960s when country mattered far more than one’s economic 
place in a global economy, and Bond, in particular, exemplified British “fortitude,” 
the term M uses for Bond’s obituary when she believes him dead. Culture has gone 
global. From that perspective, if popular culture consists of a working out of myths 
only unconsciously absorbed, let alone understood, then Skyfall evidences an 
anxious Western culture, implicitly rejecting its past and questioning both its 
present and future. 

The movie seems to tout the continued viability of, or at least evoke nostalgia for, a 
culture in which the “old ways,” that is, the myth of the white, heterosexual male, 
remains intact and in which that character remains both invincible and fully cable of 
solving his audience’s problems. Indeed, a number of critics have responded 
positively to the movie’s seeming endorsement of the “old ways.”[8] From that 
perspective Skyfall is consistent with the many, commercially successful 
blockbuster movies in which the cartoon-like hero prevails against what seem 
initially like overwhelming odds. As M says upon Bond’s return to service after his 
near death experience —“enjoying death,” as he puts it—Bond came back “because 
we’re under attack” and “we need you.” There is both clarity and an emotional 
attraction to these “old ways.” At the government hearing investigating MI6’s 
security breaches, M opines that the world has become more, not less, opaque and 
hence the greater need for the British intelligence branch, MI6, including its 00 






Sex has consistently played a central role in 
the 007 mythology. In the pre-credit sequence, 
a fellow agent, “Eve,” takes her shot on 
instructions from M and seemingly kills Bond. 


agents. Nevertheless, her oo agent of choice, Bond, ironically employs the 
opaqueness of gas from fire extinguishers to save M when she is under attack at that 
hearing by Silva and his men, and they, in turn, are disguised as police officers. 





Having failed in her job, Eve is suspended 
from field work. Nevertheless, she temporarily 
assists Bond in Shanghai at the instruction of 
MI6. “You look the part now,” she tells him, an 
“old dog with new tricks,” namely kinky sex. 


Sex with a “bad girl” is standard procedure for 
007. It is also standard procedure that the 
“bad girl,” in this case Silva’s frightened 
mistress, Severine, dies after she has had 
steamy sex with 007. 


In a scene wholly extraneous to the narrative, 
Craig’s body is shown bathed in the blue light 
of his Shanghai hotel’s pool. 


Sex with an anonymous woman is also 
standard. Craig as Bond displays his well 
proportioned body together with a product 
placement - a Heineken beer. 


Craig takes a knife to his nicely muscled 
body - a form of kinky sex for the pleasure of 
his audience. 
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The white haired Kincade, who knew Bond as 
a child when his parents died, has silently 
maintained over many years the family estate 
at Skyfall. 



While the gun collection at Skyfall has been 
sold off to an American from Idaho, Kincade 
assures Bond that “sometimes the old ways 
are the best.” He places a hunting knife on the 
table with the few other weapons available. 
Bond will later kill Silva from behind with 
Kincade’s knife. 



At a hearing held to demonstrate that the 
democratic process still works, M, as head of 
MI6, is attacked for allowing to be disclosed 
the identities of NATO agents embedded with 
terrorist groups. 


Significantly, M, the white haired, experienced head of MI6, has the last 
word in this hearing in which she is harangued by a younger, female member 
of parliament, taking M to task for MI6’s failings. In response to the MP’s 
ceaseless verbal attack, M delivers an emotionally appealing case for the “old 
ways,” quoting Lord Alfred Tennyson’s martial-like poem Ulysses: 

“Though much is taken, much abides: and though 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will. 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

The 19th century author of such poems as The Charge of the Light Brigade, 
Tennyson represents British imperialism at its height. M’s celebration of that 
vision and Bond’s apparent success in defeating the threat to the empire 
seemingly confirm that the “old ways” are still “the best.” That paean to the 
“old ways” is enunciated by Kincade (Albert Finney), an equally white haired 
character, who has continuously if quietly served as a caretaker for Skyfall, 
the castle-like home in Scotland in which Bond’s parents raised him until 
their early (and unexplained) deaths. Kincade utters his praise for the “old 
ways” at the very moment that he hands Bond the hunting knife with which 
Bond will kill Silva. Returning to his roots—or rather to the home of the 
Scottish-born Sean Connery, who played the first Bond in the franchise— 
Bond in Skyfall, as played by Craig, reanimates the franchise character by 
simplifying it. 

The movie focuses on Craig’s tortured characterful fopen endnotes in new 
window! and eliminates much of the complicated special effects and 
gadgetry that had encumbered the franchise so that it had become 
indistinguishable from its blockbuster competitors. Bond and Q both 
comment upon this return to simplicity when Q’s gadgetry consists only of a 
Walter PPK pistol and a radio device. Q, in particular, observes that 
“exploding pens,” referring to a gadget from Golden Eye (Martin Campbell 
1995), are a thing of the past. Despite all of the noise and visual chaos of the 
final confrontation between hero and villain, there are, in fact, only one large 
helicopter, stone-piercing bullets, and explosions. The setting, an isolated, 
countryside home in which Bond was raised, renders this confrontation a 
seeming resolution of Bond’s failed psychological evaluation: “pathological 
rejection of authority based on unresolved childhood trauma.” Skyfall seems 
to enact a Freudian drama in which the central, male character overcomes 
his past and thereby becomes an adult man. From that perspective M’s death 
and her replacement by Mallory resolves Bond’s personal, oedipal conflict. 
Bond is triumphant. 

Yet viewing the narrative in this manner fails to take into account that Bond 
as a 00 agent licensed to kill ultimately fails in his mission on behalf of the 
state. Leaving aside for the moment the unsportsman-like manner in which 
Bond kills Silva from behind with Kinkade’s knife, Bond’s killing of Silva is 
hardly a triumph for Bond. He does not prevent M’s death. She dies 













The chair of the hearing, a minister of 
parliament, questions M about MI6’s failings. 



As she pursues her line of questioning, 
however, the minister is bracketed by M and 
M’s assistant. 


moments later in Bond’s arms. The supposedly greater threat that Silva 
represents—disclosing the identities of all NATO agents embedded within 
terrorist organizations throughout the world—is, in fact, largely irrelevant to 
the central narrative of the movie. As we eventually learn, Silva had stolen 
the computer file with those identities and disclosed five of them only so that 
MI6 would hunt him down, capture him, and thereby enable him to see M 
“one last time.” In failing to save M, Bond thereby fails in the movie’s central 
narrative. [10] Appearing somewhat pained, M confesses to Bond—only after 
Bond has captured Silva—that she gave up Silva to the Chinese in exchange 
for six other agents, because Silva, a former agent of MI6 in Hong Kong, had 
supposedly gone “rogue.” He had hacked into the Chinese computer network 
and the Chinese were “on to him.” It is that betrayal of a son by his “mum,” 
the term used by Bond to address M, or “mother,” the word that Silva 
associates with “M,” that is at the emotional narrative center of the film. 
Thus, by failing to save M, Bond has failed in his mission. 

Skyfall, a movie supposedly about MI6 British agents, is more about “family” 
and the betrayal of one’s family members than about “god and country.” It is 
more sympathetic to those betrayed than those who would uphold the myth 
of “god and country.” As Bond remarks to M, being “dead” has given him 
perspective, at least momentarily. Bond’s temporary outsider perspective is 
underscored when M coldly informs Bond that his apartment and all of his 
belongings, including, as we later learn, his childhood home Skyfall, have 
been sold, and that he must look elsewhere for a place to stay that night. 
Orphans do indeed make the best recruits, as M later tells Bond, an ironic 
observation in light of the movie’s identification of M as “mum” or “mother.” 



Moments before the hearing abruptly ends, M 
speaks in defense of MI6 and the increasingly 
important 00 section in today’s world. “Well, I 
suppose I see a different world than you do, 
and the truth is that what I see frightens me. 
...Our world is not more transparent now, it's 
more opaque. It's in the shadows.” The 
musical soundtrack swelling as she speaks in 
favor of the “old ways,” M quotes Tennyson, 
the 19th century poet who celebrated the 
British empire. 


Not surprisingly, therefore, M’s obituary of Bond lacks emotional content. 
She speaks only of his institutional role, the “god and country” side of him, 
and is silent about his worth apart from that role. It is wholly appropriate, 
too, that when Bond hugs the dead M in his arms, the music is martial, as 
the camera tracks backwards. God and country, the result of longstanding 
conditioning, prevail in the Bond mythology. Its characters are heroic in 
sacrificing themselves to their institutional roles. Thus, while supposedly 
“old school” in its portrayal of family, it affirms contemporary, corporate 
values in that “mother” and Bond, her “good” son, are most admirable when 
they are wholly distant from one another. There’s nothing personal in their 
actions; it’s only about business. 

If Skyfall is a family drama, however, then the movie also posits M as Silva’s 
“mother” and Silva as Bond’s “brother.” As brothers, Bond and Silva share 
the same cinematic purpose, namely to entertain us with their toys. Bond’s 
pre-credit sequence is intended to amaze—the car pursuit through the 
alleyways of Istanbul, the motorcycle pursuit on the literal edge of the 
rooftops, and the foot pursuit on a train with cars and a giant, mechanical 
claw. When asked by M, who is following the pursuit in London by “point 
and click” satellite technology, what is going on, Moneypenny can only 
lamely respond, “It’s hard to explain.” In a self-conscious nod to the 
similarity of their toys, Silva later brings a subway crashing down upon Bond 
with the wry comment that he too has the “latest” technology, a radio 
transmitter—the same toy given to Bond by Q. While the handmade weapons 
which Bond, M and Kincade devise can be interpreted as the triumph of the 
“old ways” over Silva’s “point and click” “hobby,” Silva is no less an adherent 
to those “old ways” than is Bond. Silva also was once a oo agent who 
reported to M, though in Hong Kong when it remained under British rule. 
Always theatrical in his entrances, he also seeks to amaze his audience no 







Obfuscation follows obfuscation. Silva and his 
men, posing as police officers, disrupt the 
democratic hearing, and Bond rescues M by 
filling the room with gas from fire 
extinguishers. 



As much an entertainer as he is the villain, 
Silva’s entrances are consistently dramatic. 
With Bond tied to a chair in the foreground, 
Silva slowly approaches from afar, telling the 
story of his grandmother’s island and how the 
rats on that island were eventually conditioned 
to eat one another. 



Silva discloses how M has lied to and thereby 
betrayed “James.” She knew that 007 was not 
physically or psychologically ready for field 
work. “Mommy was very bad,” Silva 
comments. Solicitous of 007’s condition, Silva 
examines 007’s well formed but scarred body 
and empathetically observes, “See what she’s 
done to you.” 


less than Bond, the movie’s supposed hero. As Severine (Berenice Marlohe), 
Silva’s mistress, notes, Bond’s introduction of himself into Silva’s affairs 
threatens to overcomplicate the plot. Silva, however, outperforms Bond. As 
Q notes, Silva’s narrative, in which he reintroduces himself into the affairs of 
MI6, has been years in the making. 

Silva was once the favored child of “mother.” Having, however, ascended to 
that role, Bond remains committed to remaining the favored child, no matter 
the cost. In response to Silva’s lengthy tale in his first scene with Bond about 
rats that devour one another, Bond instructs Q to leave a trail of “bread 
crumbs” to Skyfall so that Silva won’t “smell a rat” and then triumphantly 
declares himself in their last scene together as the “last rat standing,” as he 
kills Silva from behind. Q’s earlier comment to Bond that MI6’s “new digs,” 
which date back to the 18th century, would be “fascinating” but for the rats, 
likewise places in context Bond’s self-satisfaction in killing Silva. If the “old 
ways” are the “best,” then they are also the most primitive and brutal ones. 

As Silva points out, Bond is what M has made him rather than the result of 
any conscious choice on his part. Bond is the result of conditioning that 
places a greater value on the competitiveness of a free market economy, a rat 
race, than on cooperation. “Cut-throat razor. How very traditional,” Eve 
Moneypenny appropriately observes. Of course, a rat’s triumph is at best 
ephemeral. Looking beyond the movie Skyfall, Javier Bardem as Silva will be 
replaced by another villain. Judi Dench as M has already been replaced. Q 
(played for over 35 years by Desmond Llewelyn) is now a young boy with bad 
complexion. Bond and Moneypenny may have one or two more “close 
shaves,” concludes Moneypenny, an allusion to their possibly continuing 
sexual relationship, but they, too, including the actor Daniel Craig, will 
eventually be replaced—discarded as not needed like the sheared off mirrors 
to Moneypenny’s vehicle in the pre-credit sequence. 

Moneypenny is, of course, only one in a long line of “good Bond girls,” 
women whose role is to serve Bond sexually and in the process repress their 
desire. While others in the Moneypenny role have pined after 007 as they sat 
outside M’s office, allowing themselves to be flirted with but never 
consummating their desire, Eve is the first Moneypenny to sleep with 007, 
visually symbolized by the cliched image of nighttime fireworks. That 
Moneypenny is a field agent entitles her to perform that role. She is also, 
however, a failed field agent, who nearly early kills Bond on M’s instructions 
to take her shot and as such leaves the field permanently. Serving under 
Garth Mallory, the new M, she first assists him by spying upon Bond and still 
later assumes the stereotypical role of M’s office secretary. Notwithstanding 
the flirtation and the momentary, off-screen sexual encounter, there is no 
emotional relationship between her and Bond. Moneypenny ultimately 
serves to promote the image of Bond’s male prowess. As characterized in the 
song lyrics to the movie’s opening credits, she may “feel the earth move” at 
“this moment so overdue,” but "you'll never take my heart." She functions to 
enhance Bond’s image. 

That physical prowess, Bond’s sexual voraciousness, is a given, but it too 
only functions as audience entertainment. Men in the audience can admire 
his prowess. Recovering after he is nearly killed, Bond is seen in bed with an 
unknown woman lying next to him who then disappears, having served her 













Silva gently and affectionately caresses 
Bond's cheek in the same way that he will 
later caress M when she is dying. 


narrative purpose. Consistent with the longstanding Bond mythology, Bond 
is also successful in seducing the “bad Bond girl,” though since she is “bad,” 
Bond must fail to save her. In this instance the frightened Severine loses her 
life. While her last words to Bond are, “I’m sorry,” Bond’s parting comment 
is brutal in its cold wit. Her death is a “waste of good Scotch.” 



Moreover, women can also admire Bond as played by Daniel Craig, since he 
is as much sexual object as subject. The many shots of his partially naked, 
well-developed body are clearly included in order to please women in the 
audience: Bond’s exposed, well-formed shoulder from which he removes a 
bullet fragment, the gratuitous shot of Bond swimming laps and then drying 
himself under a blue light at his Shanghai hotel, and the fleeting appearance 
of his naked body crossing the screen and then entering the steamy shower 
with Severine. Her comment that she feels “naked” without her Beretta 
applies equally to Bond and his Walther PPK. 


“First time for everything,” Silva comments as 
he caresses James’ thighs. He mocks James 
for trying to identify the “regulation to cope 
with this.” 



“What makes you think this is my first time?” 
Bond replies. Silva displays embarrassment at 
the retort. “Oh, Mr. Bond.” 



Silva laughs at Bond’s insistence that the 
world has not changed, that England, 
including MI6, is not a thing of the past in the 
contemporary, global environment. 


This sexual tension of Bond as both sexual subject and object makes Bond’s 
initial encounter with Silva, his “brother,” so revealing. Tying Bond to a 
chair, Silva caresses Bond’s chest and thighs, remarking with sadness and 
regret upon the condition of Bond’s body as he will later likewise remark 
upon the deteriorating condition of M who has been shot. There is an explicit 
sexual overtone to Silva’s caressing of Bond. M “never tied me to a chair,” 
Bond remarks, both defending M but also rendering explicit the eroticism of 
his position relative to Silva. “Her loss,” replies Silva, openly acknowledging 
the genuineness of the attraction. Pursuing further his seduction and 
mocking Bond for trying to remember the ways in which his training has 
prepared him for this moment, the “regulation to cope with this,” Silva 
comments, “Well, first time for everything.” Bond’s retort is pitiful in its 
braggadocio: “What makes you think this is my first time?” Silva displays 
embarrassment at the retort. “Oh, Mr. Bond.” Sexual prowess and a well- 
developed body, for which Bond has been conditioned and which entertain 
us, is no substitute for eroticism. 

It is one of the ironies of Sky fall that M, too, is no less the result of her 
institutional conditioning, thereby evoking Silva’s empathy in his final scene 
with her. As Mallory comments, M like Bond continues to live in “the 
shadows,” and these “shadows” symbolize both the spying and thievery of 
the Cold War espionage period in which the Bond franchise was born, and 
death that the contemporary “point and click” culture both advances and 
denies. Symbolically, “mother” passes on to Bond as his only inheritance a 
porcelain British bulldog, a memento of one’s service to country, as Bond 
stands on a rooftop and looks out on a bright but grey London skyline in 
which the only elements of color are the flags of nation states fluttering in 
the distance. The British flag is most prominent among them. M is discarded 
in the same way that she, as MI6 agent, traded Silva with the Chinese for six 
agents, told Bond not to waste time trying to stabilize the condition of the 
dying agent Ronson, and insisted that Moneypenny “take the shot.” “I’ll 
leave when the job’s done,” M insists when Mallory offers her an early 
retirement “with dignity.” Yet as she lies dying, she acknowledges to Bond, “I 
fucked up,” the unexpectedness of her curse underscoring how she “did her 
job” and the pitifulness of Bond's unsympathetic response. Regret is not 
professional, she told Silva in response to his observation that she shows no 













While Silva is not introduced until late in the 
movie, his skill as a computer hacker of MI6’s 
computer network is early on demonstrated 
when he hacks into M’s computer, mocking 
British intelligence, re-introducing death in the 
image of a skull, and cautioning M to “think on 
your sins.” 



Bond experiences for the first time rush hour 
crowds in the Tube. 



Q, however, readily locates Bond, 
notwithstanding the underground and its 
crowds. Bond’s movements are easily tracked. 



Each of us is, in fact, easily tracked. Q 
examines the screens that display the rush 
hour crowds. Cameras are everywhere in the 
Tube and elsewhere. 


remorse for having betrayed him. In denying regret, however, she adheres to 
a movie mythology that denies her connection with people other than 
institutionally. 

Silva is the one character in Skyfall who consistently refuses to accept his 
institutional role. If the villains of the Bond franchise have reflected and 
thereby commented upon its supposed hero, then the most interesting 
movies in the franchise have commented upon most provocatively that 
connection between hero and villain. For example, the villain Scaramanga 
(Christopher Lee) in Man with a Golden Gun (Guy Hamilton 1974) observes 
that he and Bond (played by the self-parodying Roger Moore) are one and 
the same character, except that Scaramanga gets to live well. In Skyfall the 
villainous Silva is the most emotionally appealing character. While, for 
example, the Bond mythology requires that Sylva must claim to kill Severine 
because she is “redundant,” he does so, in fact, because she, like M, has 
betrayed him and in this instance at the prompting of Bond who uses her to 
find Silva, her employer. 

Throughout the movie Silva expresses a vulnerability found in no other 
character. He confesses his jealousy at no longer being “mother’s” favorite; 
he candidly discloses the gruesome tale of his grandmother’s island; and he 
empathizes with Bond in his concern for the deterioration of Bond’s knees as 
a field agent who continues to run. It’s exhausting, he later comments, and to 
what end? Like a child visiting his old home or relatives whom he has not 
seen in years, he finds M smaller than he had remembered. Silva mocks 
Bond for “still clinging to his faith to the old woman,” referring both to M 
and the country that she and Bond serve, their “pathetic love of country.” 
Nevertheless, Silva momentarily exchanges looks with M at the hearing at 
which M is testifying. As a result of that momentary look and hesitation, he 
thereby fails in his quest to kill her. Still later, he expresses remorse when he 
finds M bleeding and dying from a gunshot wound. “What have they done to 
you?” he asks, echoing his earlier sentiment about Bond and seeming to 
address some outside, larger institution. He caresses her face and, placing 
his head next to hers with gun aimed at her head, he asks that she “free us 
both with the same bullet,” allow them to escape the mythology which has 
imprisoned them through longstanding conditioning. 

That M locks up Silva in a transparent cell that resembles the cell of 
Hannibal Lecter (Anthony Hopkins) in Silence of the Lambs (Jonathan 
Demme 1991), underscores that Silva is the central character of the movie in 
the same way that Hannibal Lecter was—a villain whose monstrous evil 
paradoxically made him both more sympathetic and central to the movie 
than its supposed heroine, FBI agent Clarice Starling (Jodie Foster). In his 
exaggerated gestures Silva, like Lecter, mocks the genre in which he plays. 
Yet at the same time those gestures underscore the deficiencies of the 
supposedly central character, the nominal hero. The lines he speaks, the 
meanings he conveys, are accepted by the audience only because they parody 
the concept of the villain as the obverse of the hero. Bond, in effect, plays 
straight man to Silva’s parodic hero. 

Bond’s expressed “hobby” of “resurrection” resulting from his near death 
experience is an ironic, religious allusion when applied to the secular 
mythology of the Bond franchise. As Silva self-consciously notes, ironically 
the characters finally encounter each other in a chapel. Yet secular 
mythologies, such as the Bond franchise, have largely supplanted religious 
beliefs in Western culture. About to enter that chapel, Silva smiles in 
observing the gravestone for Bond’s parents at Skyfall, as though he 
recognizes that Bond, too, is an orphan and that “mother” has taken 










Computer codes, of course, are no match for 
007. He intuitively and readily deciphers 
Silva’s “security through obfuscation” that has 
mystified Q. He uncovers a map of the old 
London underground. 



Anticipating, however, that MI6 would 
decipher his code, Silva has successfully 
hacked into MI6’s computer network, thereby 
opening the doors to the underground beneath 
MI6’s underground operations as well as the 
door to Silva’s transparent cell. 


advantage of them both. The image of a skull (death) and a slot machine 
(chance) both appear on the screen to M’s computer. A variation on Psycho’s 
Norman Bates, who was also obsessed with mother, Silva is SkyfaU’s 
conscience, though as the nominal villain he will ultimately be discarded. 
“Think on your sins,” Silva repeatedly cautions M through her computer 
screen. Evoking Othello’s line, “Think on thy sins,”[n] when Othello is about 
to kill Desdemona in the mistaken belief that Desdemona has been 
unfaithful, Silva, too, comes to realize in the final scene in which he caresses 
M that he, too, has been mistaken in placing blame upon “mother.” 

Silva is the Cassandra-like character who sees most clearly the contemporary 
world in which the Bond mythology exists, but he is ignored and unable to 
prevent those whom he loves, “James” and “mommy,” from continuing down 
a path of institutional conditioning and emotional coldness. With the openly 
erotic shot of Bond tied to a chair in the foreground, the camera allows us to 
watch as Silva slowly approaches Bond from afar, an entrance reminiscent of 
Bond’s emergence from the shadows. The camera dwells on Silva as he 
delivers his lengthy vision of the Bond mythology in his audience’s 
contemporary world: 

“Hello, James. Welcome. Do you like the island? My 
grandmother had an island. Nothing to boast of. You could walk 
around it in an hour, but still it was, it was a paradise for us. One 
summer, we went for a visit and discovered the place had been 
infested with rats. They'd come on a fishing boat and gorged 
themselves on coconut. So how do you get rats off an island? 

Hmm? My grandmother showed me. We buried an oil drum and 
hinged the lid. Then we wired coconut to the lid as bait and the 
rats would come for the coconut and... they would fall into the 
drum. And after a month, you have trapped all the rats, but what 
do you do then? Throw the drum into the ocean? Burn it? No. 

You just leave it and they begin to get hungry. And one by 
one...they start eating each other until there are only two left. The 
two survivors. And then what? Do you kill them? No. You take 
them and release them into the trees, but now they don't eat 
coconut anymore. Now, they only eat rat. You have changed their 
nature. The two survivors. This is what she made us.” 


Ever the skeptic who continues to live in the mythology of times past, Bond 
inquires whether “this is about M.” Silva replies, 

“It's about her, and you, and me. We are the last two rats. We can 
either eat each other... or eat everyone else.” 

Instead of missions exhaustingly pursued across the globe, Silva offers 
instead that Bond 


“pick your own secret missions. As I do. Name it, name it. 

Destabilize a multinational by manipulating stocks. Bip. Easy. 
Interrupt transmissions from a spy satellite over Kabul, done. 

Hmm. Rig an election in Uganda. All to the highest bidder.” 

Bond refuses the offer, sarcastically referring to the “gas explosion in 
London.” Silva is insistent: “Just point and click.” Bond is no less insistent in 
his sarcasm: “Well, everybody needs a hobby.” “So what's yours?” inquires 
Silva. Bond replies, “Resurrection.” 


Go to page 3 























JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Silva, the computer hacker and threat to MI6, 
has his equivalent in Edward Snowden. 
Snowden, a 30-year old employee of a private 
contractor for the U.S. National Security 
Agency (NSA), goes public in June 2013 with 
classified documents evidencing massive 
surveillance by the NSA. Such surveillance 
includes both digital data available from 
commercial companies, such as Google, 
Facebook and Verizon, and data 
surreptitiously decrypted from online cables 
and other carriers. Interviewed by the 
Guardian, Snowden speaks openly about the 
reasons for his disclosure and his fears both 
of reprisal and that nothing will change. 



The U.S. Congress has established a court 
under the U.S. Foreign Intelligence 
Surveillance Act (“FISA”) that hears, in secret, 
requests from U.S. government agencies, 
such as the NSA and the FBI, to monitor 
electronic communications and collect digital 
data. 


This exchange between hero and villain encapsulates the movie’s narrative focus and as 
such is the source of the movie’s attraction for its audience. Skyfall portrays a 
competitive world, a world of rats eating rats, in which the winner takes all and in 
which no one owes anything to anyone else. It consists of a free market economy in 
which each person is alone and unable to find aid or comfort elsewhere. Global 
corporations in concert with governments exist separate and apart from the daily 
routine or understanding of each person. Silva’s character thereby represents an 
acknowledgement of how the computer with its global network furthers these 
economic interests of the few and how it facilitates the diminishment of individual, 
geographic differences in Western culture. Cultural distinctions are increasingly more 
about differences in externally created images than in indigenous realities. Bond may 
have devoted his life to serving his country, but he remains an orphan whose 
belongings are sold off the moment he is believed dead. In that context, there is a 
quaintness to the hearing in which M’s actions are subject to “democratic” oversight. 

Meanwhile in the non-cinematic, real world, there are likewise Congressional hearings 
and supposed oversight on surveillance and anti-terrorism efforts. Nevertheless, the 
U.S. government sends by remote control drones into other countries in order to kill its 
enemies, including its own citizens. It also works with Silicon Valley to seize telephone 
records and other forms of digital communications so as to identify the threats to the 
democratic state, including security leaks—even as it condemns the “cyber-weapons” of 
North Korea and Iran. Likewise, while Skyfall posits that Silva had gone rogue by 
hacking into the Chinese computer network, China hacks into the computer networks 
of U.S. corporations in order to facilitate the development of its own economic 
technology and the US hacks into the computer networks of its supposed allies. [12] 
|~ open endnotes in new window ] The geographic boundaries of nation states have 
seemingly disappeared replaced by the competitive commercial and cultural interests 
in cyberspace. The extent to which private boundaries have disappeared are 
exemplified by the following information recently made public and among the many 
documents that have been and continue to be disclosed by Edward Snowden: [12a] 
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PRISM is an electronic surveillance program that apparently permits the NSA to access e-mails, 
web searches, and other Internet traffic collected by private industry. 

























Asked at a U.S. Senate hearing in March 
2013 whether the NSA collected “any type of 
data at all on millions or hundreds of millions 
of Americans,” James Clapper, Jr., the 
director of national intelligence flatly replied, 
“No, sir.” 
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Service Providers: Microsoft, Yahoo, Google 
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Not satisfied, however, with the collection of data by private industry, the NSA apparently also 
engages in the collection of data through its surveillance of cables and other “infrastructure” of the 
Internet. 


While as a candidate he offered the hope of a 
change in how government operates, U.S. 
President Barack Obama expresses the view 
that a balance is needed between combatting 
terrorism and civil liberties and hence he 
supports the NSA’s practices. Moreover, the 
U.S. government has brought criminal 
charges against Snowden and is seeking his 
extradition and return to the United States. 























FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE SURVEILLANCE COURT 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


in m affixation of the 

FEDERAL BURF-AU OF INVESTIGATION 

FOR AN ORDER REQUIRING THE Docket Number: BR 

PRODUCTION OF TANGIBLE THINGS 

FROM VERIZON BUSINESS NETWORK SERVICES, * 

INC. ON BEHALF OF MO COMMUNICATION 1 0 

SERVICES, INC, D/B/A VERIZON 
BUSINESS SERVICES, 


SECONDARY qrpfr 

Tills Court having found that the Application of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) for an Order requiring the production of tangible things from 

Verizon Business Network Services, Inc. on behalf of MCI Communication Services 



While himself a former hacker of Harvard 
University’s computer network, Mark 
Zuckerberg through Facebook routinely 
collects massive amounts of data on 
Facebook subscribers and then sells that data 
for commercial gain. The collected data of 
Facebook and others, such as Google and 
Apple, can then be collected and monitored by 
the U.S. government. 


Inc v d/b/a Verizon Business Services (individually and collectively "Verizon") 

satisfies the requirements of 50 U5.C § 1861, 

IT IS HEREBY ORDERED that, the Custodian of Records shall produce to the 
National Security Agency {NS A) upon service of this Order, and continue production 


TOP SECRETtfSI/ZNOFO RN 

Derived from: Pleadings in the above-captioned docket 

Declassify on: 12 April 2038 


Among the documents disclosed by Snowden, however, is an Order by the FISA Court whereby 
that Court has, for example, ordered Verizon to turn over to the NSA all domestic and 
domestic/foreign “telephony metadata” through July 19, 2013, and placed a gag order on Verizon 
prohibiting its disclosure of that Order to others. The Order remains classified until 2038. 



U.S. President and Mark Zuckerberg chatting. 
In the background are, among others, 
representatives from Google and Yahoo!. 


That Bond both refuses Silva’s offer to join him in “secret missions” by computer and 
declines to “take a desk job” at the movie’s end position him as a hero upon whom his 
audience may nostalgically look in a world in which physical boundaries seem 
increasingly less important and in which control has been lost to a faceless world of 
digital “shadows,” both government and corporate. Q readily locates Bond through a 
tracking device as Bond makes his way in London’s underground and then finds Silva 
through cameras that project on a wall of screens the rush hour crowds in the Tube. 
Nevertheless, Skyfall imagines that the encrypted codes—which Q characterizes as 
“security through obscurity”—and surveillance cameras in the Tube are less effective 
than Bond’s instinctive reading of that code on MI6’s computer screen through his 
recognition of an old Tube station, “Granborough Road,” and his physical pursuit of 
Silva in the Tube. And what does Bond’s “hobby” of “resurrection” reflect but a 
misplaced belief that a religious or spiritual world continues to exist in the face of a 
global, materialist economy in which corporations are multi-national in reach so that 
nation states become less relevant, more a means by which to facilitate those global, 
commercial interests? Governments and corporations without boundaries, including 
the producers of Skyfall, are the invading aliens from outer space, and computers are 
the weapon of choice for all. 












Reverting to earlier times when it upheld 
during World War I the criminal conviction of 
persons who spoke out against the army’s 
recruitment efforts and approved during World 
War II the incarceration of U.S. citizens of 
Japanese origin, the U.S. Supreme Court 
today simply declines to rule on the legality of 
the USA Patriot Act and approves the routine, 
widespread collection of DNA samples of 
persons charged with but not convicted of any 
crime. 



Surveillance cameras are everywhere. The 
NYC transit system announces on its subways 
that it is “watching out for you” by installing 
additional surveillance cameras. Face 
recognition software will soon follow. 



After years of planning, Silva allows himself to 
be captured by MI6 so that he might see M 
one last time. From his transparent cell he 
confronts M, “mommy,” with her betrayal. 


At the time of the 25th anniversary of the Bond franchise, 1987, the franchise found 
“the venerable secret agent with his finger in the hole of the imperial dike.” 

"Bond became the embodiment of Western discourse on the Cold War. The 
men who would later construct the Reaganite view of the universe turned, 
time and again, to their Bond for edification.”[i3] 

The cinematic Star Wars (George Lucas 1977) became U.S. President Reagan’s 
“strategic defense initiative,” which was soon dubbed “star wars.” That world now 
seems equally quaint in its clearly drawn mythology of good and evil and the threat 
that the latter would annihilate the former, whether from nuclear weapons, e.g. 
Thunderball (Terence Young 1965) and Octopussy (John Glen 1983), lasers from 
space, e.g. Diamonds Are Forever (Guy Hamilton 1971) and Die Another Day (Lee 
Tamahori 2002), or nerve gas, e.g. Moonraker (Lewis Gilbert 1979). 

In contrast, Skyfall taps into the fear that there is no longer the clear divide between 
good and evil. Hero and villain are not merely competitors in a geopolitical race but 
rather brothers in which the “evil” twin more accurately reflects the contemporary 
world. It is surely appropriate that music reminiscent of The Dark Knight and The 
Dark Knight Rises (Christopher Nolan 2008 and 2012), a story in which the central 
character is a divided personality, plays from time to time in Skyfall , including when 
Bond insists that M and Kincade “go to the chapel. Use the tunnel.” Where, however, 
Bruce Wayne found his identity in the Bat Cave, Bond, according to Kincade, emerged 
as an “adult” from the tunnel following his parents’ death. Thus, he expresses no regret 
at the destruction of his childhood home. “I always hated this place.” Kincade is Bond’s 
servant Alfred, [4] and Silva, whom Bond kills with Kincade’s knife, is his “mask” with 
which he displaces the unspoken fear of everyday living at a “desk job.” Significantly, 
Silva acknowledges that he possesses his own “mask.” “Say my name. Say it. My real 
name. I know you remember it,” he insistently asks M. And only belatedly, and then 
only to Bond, does she acknowledge that Silva’s “real name” is Tiago Rodriguez. 

Bond’s frequently flippant quips hardly suffice to dispel the logic of those characters 
who acknowledge that time has had and continues to have its effect on the Bond 
mythology. For example, Q betters Bond in their introduction to one another: 

“Q: It always makes me feel a bit melancholy. Grand old war ship being 
ignominiously hauled away to scrap. The inevitability of time don’t you 
think? What do you see? 

Bond: A bloody big ship.” 

And M is more honest than Bond in her last exchange in which she acknowledges that 
she has run out of time: 

“M: I suppose it’s too late to make a run for it? 

Bond: Well, I’m game if you are.” 

Indeed, while M utters as her last words that in Bond she “did get one thing right,” 
thereby defending Bond as the audience’s hero, M speaks to the Skyfall audience’s 
central fear when at the hearing called to investigate her department’s failings she 
states: 


“Today I've repeatedly heard how irrelevant my department has become. 
Why do we need agents, the Double-o section? Isn't it all antiquated?’ Well, 
I suppose I see a different world than you do, and the truth is that what I 
see frightens me. I'm frightened because our enemies are no longer known 
to us. They do not exist on a map. They're not nations, they're individuals. 
And look around you. Who do you fear? Can you see a face, a uniform, a 
flag? No. Our world is not more transparent now, it's more opaque. It's in 
the shadows. That's where we must do battle. So before you declare us 
irrelevant, ask yourselves, how safe do you feel?” 















He shows her the physical deterioration that 
he has endured as a result of her betrayal. 
"Look upon your work,....mother." 



The final confrontation between the 
supposedly heroic Bond and villainous Silva 
takes place in a chapel. While Silva has 
pursued M relentlessly, he is horrified to find 
that she is dying. “What have they done to 
you?” he asks in disbelief. 



Silva realizes the futility of his longstanding 
pursuit for vengeance against M, who had 
betrayed him years ago. She, too, has 
suffered. Sadly, he places his gun in her hand, 
asking that she “free both of us with the same 
bullet.” 



The heroic Bond rescues M by knifing Silva in 
the back. Bond thereby vindicates Kincade’s 
entertaining but illusory view that the “old 
ways” remain “the best.” 


The irony of M’s speech is that her government's] and other governments—often in 
furtherance of corporate interests—engage in the creation of this non-transparent, 
opaque world. “A policeman’s job is only easy in a police state.”[i6] Yet in the UK, for 
example, pursuant to its Terrorism Act of 2000, the Government Communications 
Headquarters or GCHQ, the UK’s equivalent of the US’s NSA, detains without notice 
persons perceived as facilitating disclosures about the government’s surveillance 
efforts and effectively compels the press complicit in those disclosures to destroy its 
computer records. [17] Likewise, in the United States, the Patriot Act and the 
invocation of the “state secrets” privilege enable the government to undertake 
surveillance without oversight and bar from public scrutiny that same surveillance and 
other activities, including both rendition and torture. [17b] The earlier “blacklists” of 
the 1950s in the U.S. have been replaced by massive surveillance declared lawful by 
that same government. [18] Routine collection by government of DNA of persons 
charged with but not convicted of any crime is deemed acceptable, [19] and 
corporations collect masses of data—then swept up by government—with a simple click 
as each person consents to the convenience of readily available commodities no longer 
produced locally. [20] 

M goes on to quote Tennyson so as to leave her audience with a sense triumph. Yet the 
movie undercuts her jingoistic last hurrah. It has long been the case that spy stories 
have depended upon how 

“[g]ood and evil come to depend on each other through an overarching 
third term: the law and its embodiment in the state, which the villain must 
elude, and heroes either convince that justice should be meted out, or 
delegated so they can mete it out themselves. But the latter’s assumption of 
false personae weakens their truth-claims and their identification with 
transparent valour.”[2i] 

Where, however, the law no longer possesses the political coherence or moral authority 
that justifies its hero, then not only does the hero lack any claim to truth or 
identification with valor, but instead the villain takes on that role. The audience may 
naively and nostalgically continue to look favorably upon the hero, but it is the villain 
with whom the audience, consciously or not, identifies. 

While Bond insists that M never lied to him, Silva accurately observes that M has lied 
to Bond in telling him that he has passed his tests and that England, including its MI6, 
are things of the past, antiquities, in today’s world. Bond may momentarily recognize 
the incongruity of his mythology, commenting upon Kincade’s unexpected appearance 
at Skyfall: “Good god, you still alive?” He also momentarily acknowledges the 
deceptiveness of the state, pointing out with a smile on his face that M, 
notwithstanding her seemingly sympathetic expression of care for Bond, knows when 
Bond’s parents died. She knows his entire life story given MI6’s electronic file on him. 

It is the villain Silva, however, who both correctly understands and remains loyal to the 
lesson to be learned from those who fled his island based on a mistaken belief that 
there had been a chemical leak and who grabbed only what was important. Life 
clinging to Silva “like a disease” has taught him, reminded him, to focus every day on 
the essentials so that there is nothing superfluous - ecologically extraneous—in his life. 
He eliminates all else. In contrast, Bond in the end has learned nothing from his near 
death experience, and instead retreats by the movie’s finale to his mythology. As Bond 
comments to Moneypenny, being in the field is not for everyone. In his case, as she, 
however, assures him, he looks the part and, as such, will continue to play the role for 
his audience. 

Skyfall has successfully “re-booted” the Bond franchise. Craig as Bond has 
commoditized the franchise’s hero by portraying 007 as both sexual subject and object. 
He has also darkened the character by focusing on 007’s institutional aloneness and on 
the personal, emotional consequences of being an agent licensed to kill. Where, for 
example, Sean Connery represented Bond in an era in which his audience believed in 
the niceties of a “martini shaken not stirred” and the progress of science, including its 
gadgets, Daniel Craig represents an era in which its global audience feels uneasy with 








The hero stands over the villain and 
announces, “Last rat standing.” 



Bond is triumphant. Silva is lying face down, 
dead on the ground with a knife in his back. 



M dies in Bond’s arms. Appropriately enough, 
Bond looks up at Kincade, the silent caretaker 
of the Skyfall estate and a celebrator of the 
“old ways.” 


the unending presence and reliance upon computer networks as well as the 
disappearance of geographic differences. No less than the members of his audience, 
Craig as Bond remains alone—on the rooftops of London and with only a ceramic 
British bulldog to remind him of “mother.” Mendes, as the director of such films as 
American Beauty, Road to Perdition (2002), Revolutionary Road (2008) and Away 
We Go (2009), has consistently explored and exposed the U.S. mythology of family, 
both the ideal and its reality in a culture that places greater value in mythology than in 
the people populating that culture. Skyfall likewise exposes the contemporary 
audience’s attraction to and fear of the resurrection of the Bond mythology. If Skyfall is 
arguably both entertainment and art, it is the former that accounts for its commercial 
success by maintaining the illusion of its longstanding mythological hero. M tells Bond 
that he has returned to London because we’re under attack and need you. The 
mythology demands that we readily accept and excitedly concur in her observation and 
that he return in order to save us. “A storm’s coming,” he triumphantly announces just 
before his successful confrontation with Silva at Skyfall. 

Bond as mythic hero remains a source of entertainment to which his audience 
continues to cling, thereby enormously profiting its multi-national producers. Hanging 
on the wall between Bond and the new M in the final scene is a portrait of warships 
firing upon one another, “grand old warships,” as Q with his bad face complexion 
would put it. In returning to the field, Bond is supposedly resurrecting the myth of such 
warships. In hindsight, however, if we, as audience members, do not allow ourselves 
simply to be entertained, then it is the villain in Skyfall, Silva, who speaks to us and in 
whom we ought to place our sympathies and our hope that he will one day prevail over 
“god and country.” It is Silva the technologist with whom we should empathize insofar 
as his hacking of MI6’s computer network opens the doors to an underground beneath 
MI6 as well as opens the deceptively transparent door to his own cell. It is also the Silva 
who perceives our institutional aloneness in a stateless, technological world in which 
there is no privacy and rats devour one another. Silva is SkyfalVs hero, and the movie’s 
greatest darkness resides in the fact that he is its nominal villain. While there are those 
who view Silva and others like him in real life as representing a political change, [22] 
nothing is certain in today’s cultural climate. 



Age meets youth at the National Gallery in 
London. The painting on the museum wall 
becomes the means for Bond's introduction 
to MI6’s new Q. 



Q confesses that the painting “always makes 
me feel a bit melancholy. Grand old warship 
being ignominiously hauled away for scrap. 
The inevitability of time don’t you think? 

What do you see?” Bond responds without 
emotion, “A bloody big ship.” 



Initially alone on the rooftops of London 
following M’s death, Bond soon receives 
from Eve as his only inheritance from M, 
“mum,” a ceramic British bulldog. He 
interprets this as M’s post-mortem message 
to him that he reject a desk job. 


All seemingly ends happily for the movie’s 
audience. After learning that Eve’s surname 
is Moneypenny, 007 enters the familiar 
looking office of the new M, who places a 
“top secret,” classified file on his desk and 
announces that there’s “lots to be done.” 


“... [Y]ou have to make a determination about what it is that’s important to 
you. And if living unfreely but comfortably is something you're willing to 
accept, and I think it many of us are it's the human nature; you can get up 























everyday, go to work, you can collect your large paycheck for relatively little 
work against the public interest, and go to sleep at night after watching your 
shows. 

“The greatest fear...is that nothing will change. People will see in the media 
all of these disclosures. They’ll know the lengths that the government is 
going to grant themselves powers unilaterally to create greater control over 
American society and global society. But they won’t be willing to take the 
risks necessary to stand up and fight to change things to force their 
representatives to actually take a stand in their interests. And the months 
ahead, the years ahead it's only going to get worse.... [A] new leader will be 
elected, they'll find the switch, say that ‘Because of the crisis, because of the 
dangers we face in the world, some new and unpredicted threat, we need 
more authority, we need more power.’ And there will be nothing the people 
can do at that point to oppose it. And it will be turnkey tyranny.” 

—Edward Snowden[23] 

Postscript 

There are those in the real world who have refused to cooperate and comply with the 
demands of government. [24] Nevertheless, it has become increasingly apparent that 
the challenges in resisting the expansive policies of both private industry and 
government are significant. Computer tracking enables private industry to profile each 
consumer’s movements. Governments can sweep up vast amounts of data, whether 
through purchasing from private industry or directly collecting and decrypting that 
data. Cameras are now nearly everywhere, including on buildings, in subways, or on 
eyeglasses, and technology will soon permit instantaneous identification through such 
recordings. [25] In the face of the NSA’s annual “black budget” of $52 billion, it is not 
surprising that, as of this writing, Edward Snowden, whom many have labeled as a 
villain and traitor, remains stranded and stateless in Russia where he has been given a 
one-year residency. It is equally not surprising that in a display of power worthy of a 
007 movie the plane of the Bolivian president is denied airspace and landing privileges 
because the U.S. government suspects that Snowden may have boarded his plane in an 
effort to leave Russia. [26] 

And what of the much-vaunted U.S. press with its First Amendment protections? 
Within the last year one reporter has been ordered to testify against his sources, 
another has been labeled a co-conspirator in the prosecution of a whistleblower, and 
yet another is fearful that her life has forever been altered for having made public the 
clandestine activities of the U.S. government. [27] Does the “fourth estate,” as has it 
long been traditionally known in the U.S., continue to exist when The Washington 
Post, former home of Woodard and Bernstein of Watergate fame, is acquired by 
Amazon? [28] 

Massive surveillance is justified in the name of combatting terrorism. Does that end 
justify that means when, for example, information was available pre-9/11 but was not 
coordinated between U.S. government agencies? And what of the 2013 bombings at the 
Boston Marathon, notwithstanding that the NSA’s surveillance was then in place? 
Ironically, the U.S. government allegedly knew that Snowden posed a potential threat 
but then failed to act upon that knowledge so as to deny him access to classified 
material. [29] Instead, it now labels and seeks to prosecute him as a traitor. There are 
no criminal sanctions for incompetence - or perjury, for that matter when the 
perpetrator is the government. 

Skyfall is a commercially successful Hollywood movie. It entertains because of these 
challenges faced by its audience. It is entirely appropriate, therefore, that the producer 
of the 007 franchise is now apparently involved in the negotiations over a film about 
Edward Snowden. [30] In entertaining, Hollywood documents the night terrors of its 
audience. 


Go to Notes page 
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1. The Guardian article on Edward Snowden, including a video interview of 
him, may be found at 

http://www.guardian.c0.uk/w0rld/2013/jun/0Q/ 

edward-snowden-nsa-whistlehlower-surveillance. 

and a transcript of that interview may be found at 
http://www.policy1nic.com/articles/472c; E;/edward-snowden 

-interview-transcript-full-text-read-the-guardian-s-entire- 

interview-with-the-man-who-leaked-prism , 

both downloaded on October 15, 2013. f return to text! 

2. See, for example, Box Office Mojo, 

http://www.hoxofficemojo.com/movies/?id=hond23.htm . and Skyfall, 
Wikipedia, http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Skyfall. downloaded on October 15, 
2013. 

3. This contemporary anxiety and sense of an approaching, apocalyptic ending 
is surely reflected in the many, contemporary movies about the threat of the 
dead coming back to life. There is long history of zombie movies, e.g. The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (Robert Wiene 1920), I Walked with a Zombie 
(Jacques Tourneur 1943), and Night of the Living Dead (George Romero 
1968). Nevertheless, the number and varied nature of such movies in recent 
years have dramatically increased, e.g. 28 Days Later (Danny Boyle 2002), 
Dawn of the Dead (remake)(Zack Snyder 2004), Shaun of the Dead (Edgar 
Wright 2004), 28 Weeks Later (Juan Carlos Fresnadillo 2007), Day of the 
Dead (remake)(Steve Miner 2008), Diary of the Dead (George Romero 
2008), Zombieland (Ruben Fleischer 2009), The Crazies (remake)(Breck 
Eisner 2010), Abraham Lincoln vs. Zombies (Richard Shenkman 2012), and 
World War Z (Marc Forster 2013). There is also the recent phenomenon of 
the zombie movie as an ongoing series both on the theatrical, e.g. Resident 
Evil (2002—2012) and television, e.g. Walking Dead (2010—) screens. 

4. The Motion Picture Association of America’s 2012 report shows that the 
largest theatrical market outside of the U.S./Canadian market is now China. 
MPAA 2012 Theatrical Market Statistics, 

http://www.mpaa.org/Resources/2Q27b7a4- c ;8a2-4iOQ-8oi2- 

c;8fca2ahdfib.pdf. 

which was downloaded on October 15, 2013. 

5. For a fan-like tribute to the Aston Martin as an icon of the Bond franchise, 
see http://www.emanuellevy.com/comment/hond-films-loyal-to-aston- 

martin/ . downloaded on October 15, 2013. 
















6. The commercial incentive for resurrecting a successful franchise knows no 
bounds. For example, the “Alien” series resurrected its central character, Ellen 
Ripley (Sigourney Weaver), by keeping her in hyper-sleep for 57 years ( Aliens 
1986), secreting an alien onboard while she is again in hyper-sleep and then 
crash landing her on a prison colony (Alien 3 1992), and cloning her 200 years 
later when she has previously thrown herself into the fire of a burning furnace 
(Alien Resurrection 1997). 

7. Friedman, Thomas, The World Is Flat: A Brief History of the Twenty-First 
Century. New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2006. Friedman, who has 
popularized the notion of a “flat,” global economy fails to draw the connection 
between that “flatness” and the means of control through government 
technology, that is, its dependence upon the technology of those global, 
commercial ventures. See, for example, his editorial in which he attacks 
Edward Snowden’s disclosures about the massive surveillance by the NSA in 
the U.S. (and elsewhere) on the basis that they will potentially lead to yet 
more surveillance. “Blowing a Whistle,” 

http://www.nytimes.com/2012/06/12/opinion/friedman-blowing-a- 

whistle.html?partner=rssnvt&emc=rss. downloaded October 15, 2013. 

His argument is reminiscent of the Cold War argument that justified “naming 
names” and blacklists and that later defended the presence of U.S. troops in 
Vietnam based on a “domino theory.” 

8. See, for example, Joe Morgenstern, The Wall Street Journal, November 8, 
2012 (“’Skyfall’ keeps us caring, intensely, for a hero who, by any rational 
measure, is a vestige of a vanished era.”) 
http://online.wsj.com/article/SB100014241278872248Q4 
10 4578106610813823Q52.html downloaded on October 15, 2013. 

There are also those critics who would see in Skyfall’s seeming endorsement 
of the “old ways” and the resulting commercial success of the movie an 
adherence to the “action spy formula” in contrast to the “realist spy film”. 
From that perspective Skyfall is part of the “fantasy-based cycle of the spy 
film [that] still reflects the traditional theme of society as a rigid, ruthless 
organization but [that] tends to take it for granted, placing more emphasis on 
life-saving action instead. It abandons the realism of bureaucratic spy work in 
the favour of heroic fantasies...” Luis Garci-Mainar, “The Return of the Realist 
Spy Film,” CineAction, no. 88 (2012) at page 12. That a film is commercially 
successful would, however, suggest that it reflects more accurately its cultural 
moment in appealing to the emotional tropes of its audience. Realism is 
hardly a guarantee of truth. 

9. Daniel Craig’s Bond differs in that respect from many of his predecessors. 
For example, in his first role as Bond in Casino Royale (Martin Campbell 
2006) Craig falls in love and resigns as a consequence from MI6—only to lose 
his love in an emotionally dissatisfying ending that calls into question whether 
Craig, as a 00 agent, can ever allow himself to fall in love. That type of 
narrative, including the tortured character Craig has consistently portrayed, 
would have been unthinkable for a predecessor actor such as Roger Moore 
who played Bond for 12 years, f return to page 2I 







10. In an example of real life imitating cinematic art, the whistle blower 
Edward Snowden has claimed that the disclosure of U.S. “assets”, which 
included the identity of its agents in the field, was wholly irrelevant to his 
intention: 

“Anyone in the positions of access with the technical capabilities 
that I had could suck out secrets, pass them on the open market to 
Russia; they always have an open door as we do. I had access to 
the full rosters of everyone working at the NSA, the entire 
intelligence community, and undercover assets all over the world. 

The locations of every station, we have what their missions are and 
so forth. If I had just wanted to harm the US? You could shut down 
the surveillance system in an afternoon. But that's not my 
intention." 

He elaborates elsewhere as to his intention: 

"I'm no different from anybody else. I don't have special skills. I'm 
just another guy who sits there day to day in the office, watches 
what's happening and goes, 'This is something that's not our place 
to decide, the public needs to decide whether these programs and 
policies are right or wrong.' And I'm willing to go on the record to 
defend the authenticity of them and say, 'I didn't change these, I 
didn't modify the story. This is the truth; this is what's happening. 

You should decide whether we need to be doing this.'" 

http: / / www.policymic. com / articles/4725 5/edward-sno wden 

-interview-transcript-full-text-read-the-guardian-s-entire 
-interview-with-the-man-who-leaked-prism downloaded on October 15, 2013. 

11. William Shakespeare, Othello, Act V, scene 2. 

12. For a brief description of the war now conducted through computers by 
nation states, see, for example, “U.S. Helps Allies Trying to Battle Iranian 
Hackers,” 

http: //www.nytimes.com/2012/06/oo/world/ 
middleeast/us-helps-allies-trying-to-hattle-iranian-hackers. 

html?ref=todayspaper , 

“China Seen in Push to Gain Technology Insights,” 
http://www.nytimes.com/2012/06/06/world/asia/wide-china 

-push-is-seen-to-obtain-industry-secrets.html. 

and “U.S. and China Move Closer on North Korea, but Not on 
Cyberespionage,” 

http: //www.nytimes.com/ 2012/06/oo/world/asia/ 
ohama-an d-xi-try-huildi n g-a-new-m odel -for-china-us-ti es.html ? 

pagewanted=all. downloaded on October 15, 2013. 

The participation in the U.S. by Silicon Valley’s private industry in 
surveillance programs by the U.S. government is described in “Tech 
Companies Concede to Surveillance Programs,” 














http: //www.nytimes.com/ 2013/06/o8/technology/tech-companies- 

bristling-concede-to-government-surveillance-efforts.html?hpw. 

downloaded on October 15, 2013. 

Following Snowden’s disclosures, the press has written extensively on the 
NSA’s computer surveillance of its supposed allies. See, for example, “New 
NSA leaks show how U.S. is bugging its European allies,” 
http: //www.theguardian.com/world/2013/jun/ 30/ 
nsa-leaks-us-hugging-european-allies . downloaded on October 9, 2013, 

and “NSA spying: Ally anger justified?” 
http://www.chsnews.com/8201-202 162-^7^02160/ 
nsa-spying-ally-anger-justified/ . downloaded on October 15, 2013. 

[return to page 3] 

12a. The “prism” slide may be found at 

http://www.theguardian.com/world/2012/jun/06/us-tech-giants-nsa-data . 

The “upstream”slide may be found at 
http://www.washingtonpost.com/wp-srv/special/politics 
/prism-collection-documents/ each downloaded on October 15, 2013. 

13. Alexander Cockburn, “James Bond at Twenty-Five,” American Film, 
July/August 1987, Vol. XII, No. 9, at page 26. 

14. See Ted McGowan, “Should the Dark Knight have risen?” Jump Cut 45 
(fall 2012) 

http://www.ejumpcut.org/currentissue/McGowanDarkKnight/ downloaded 
on October 15, 2013 (“Alfred as villain”), [ return to page 2 ] 

15. The British government, according to documents made public by Edward 
Snowden, has worked with the U.S. government in its efforts at digital 
surveillance. “New Leak Indicates Britain and U.S. Tracked Diplomats,” 
http://www.nytimes.com/2012/06/17/world/europe/new-leak-indicates-us- 

and-britain-eavesdropped-at-OQ-world-conferences.html. downloaded on 
October 15, 2013. 

In fact, the British government through its own agency is also collecting 
massive amounts of data and then sharing that data with the U.S.. “GCHQ 
taps fibre-optic cables for secret access to world's communications,” 
http://www.guardian.co.uk/uk/2012/jun/21/gchq-cables-secret-world- 

communlcations-nsa. downloaded on October 15, 2013. 

16. Mike Vargas (Charlton Heston) to Hank Quinlan (Orson Welles) in A 
Touch of Evil (Orson Welles 1958). 

17. Thus, the British government detained the partner of Glenn Greenwald, 
David Miranda. Greenwald had assisted Snowden in disclosing the NSA’s 
surveillance and Miranda was then detained at Heathrow airport and his 
electronic equipment seized. “Glenn Greenwald's partner detained at 
Heathrow airport for nine hours” 

http://www.theguardian.com/world/2012/aug/18/glenn-greenwald- 
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Apocalypse as a theme is foregrounded in the 
film's poster. 



Evan Glodell’s Medusa car, centerpiece of both 
Bellflower (2011) and its promotional campaign. 


“Propane is for pussies”: 
Bellflower's bromance of retro 
technology and hip masculinity 

by David Church 

Inspired by their childhood love of The Road Warrior (a.k.a. Mad 
Max 2, 1981), two male friends build flamethrowers and a flame- 
spewing muscle car in preparation for a coming apocalypse. Yet, this 
apocalypse turns out to be a personal one when a woman comes 
between them. A surprise success upon its premiere at the 2011 
Sundance Film Festival, writer/director/star Evan Glodell’s feature 
film debut Bellflower quickly gained critical acclaim as an indie film 
wonder. It became promoted as much for its reported $17,000 budget 
and handcrafted aesthetic as its incendiary portrayal of masculinist 
fantasies among a particular stratum of disaffected young American 
men apparently including the filmmaker himself. Glodell had dropped 
out of a University of Wisconsin engineering program and moved to 
Los Angeles without a formal filmmaking education. He supported 
himself working behind the scenes on short films, commercials, and a 
low-budget horror movie. He eventually earned enough money to 
build a jerry-rigged hybrid analog/digital camera, along with the 
flamethrowers and custom cars that would appear in the film. Pooling 
his meager funds with a group of friends, Glodell and his crew shot in 
a piecemeal fashion over three years, resuming filming whenever 
enough money could be amassed. Upon its release, Bellflower became 
an aggressive announcement of Glodell’s arrival as a brash, young, 
self-made filmmaker who shared his onscreen counterpart’s eye¬ 
catching hobbies. Til fopen endnotes in new windowl 

Critic James Rocchi astutely collapses these textual and extratextual 
elements in his assessment: 

“Like Fight Club [1999], Bellflower is about the unspoken 
challenge facing American young men trying to make it 
into manhood—who do you have to explain to you how to 
be a man when your only models are the dads in the bad 
marriages who don’t stay and the actors in the bad movies 
that don’t stop? It is also a vigorous opening argument 
about the unspoken challenge facing American indie film, 
an increasingly tangled thicket of cliches where, shot on 
digital video, struggling novelists overtalk their way to a 
















happy ending with Zooey Deschanel.”[2] 



Indie/mainstream crossover figurehead Zooey 
Deschanel hawks expensive technologies with 
hipster cachet in Apple commercial. 



In Bellflower, the car is one of the stars. 


Rocchi here encapsulates much of the overlapping discourse 
circulating both within and about Glodell’s film, in which a 
rebelliously wayward and even self-destructive masculinity struggles 
toward heteronormative manhood. This struggle is inflected by a 
desire for (sub)cultural and technological cachet, in opposition to the 
cinematic mainstream and its ties to the pop-indie stardom 
represented by figures like Deschanel. Glodell and his characters 
ultimately forge an evaluative link between taste and gender by 
figuring the cultural mainstream as an inauthentic, feminized “other,” 
in contrast to their more hip, masculine “authenticity.”^] 

Descending from the work of Pierre Bourdieu and Sarah Thornton, 
the gendering of cultural distinctions is a well-worn idea in scholarly 
treatises on taste politics and works of popular culture like Fight Club. 
Such distinctions especially arise during disputes over an individual’s 
perceived degree of “coolness.” These disputes construct what 
Thornton terms “subcultural capital” (i.e., a hip, privileged status 
among a taste-based social niche) within the relevant milieu. Socially, 
this quest for subcultural capital tends to equate masculinity with 
active connoisseurship and mastery, while femininity is denigrated 
through associations with passive and undiscerning consumerism. [4] 
As Sally Robinson argues, consumerism has long been 



Constructing flamethrowers for the car is a key 
plot device, involving issues of male bonding, 
nostalgia for the film Road Warrior, a DIY 
aesthetic, and the characters' ideas about 
authenticity and masculinity. 


“coded as ‘feminizing’ not because women are phony, self- 
indulgent, dependent, or will-less, but because American 
ideologies of individualism have a deep and stubborn 
attachment to the idea that only the normative, unmarked 
citizen has a claim to individualism and the corollary idea 
that the individual can only emerge in contradistinction 
either to those citizens marked by gender and other 
differences or to a ‘society’ that is radically at odds with his 
needs.”[5] 

In other words, men are typically coded in discourse as the 
“normative, unmarked citizen [s]” in a male-dominated society. Their 
cultural prerogative toward individualism marks actively “masculine” 
forms of cultural production and consumption as supposedly more 
“authentic” than those associated with the ostensibly easy 
consumerism of a “feminized” cultural mainstream. Individuality, 
authenticity, and masculinity all become intertwined values that 
“mainstream” culture seemingly cannot deliver men. Each value 
ideologically reinforces the others, thereby making their interrelation 
seem less historically constructed and contingent than it really is. 
Following this logic, Bellflower may present what Rocchi calls “one of 
the most strong and stylish critiques of the idiocy and confusion in 
young manhood since Fight Club”[ 6 ] (a pull quote prominently 
reproduced, and thereby endorsed, in the film’s trailer). Yet, I will 
argue that other elements of Bellflower’s appeals to cultural 
distinction complicate its intended gender critique. These 
complications particularly arise around the filmmakers’ own 








embodiment and implicit endorsement of a “masculine” physicality 
associated with the material hacking and lo-fi aesthetic practices 
(explained in more detail below) championed by their characters. 

Bourdieu uses the term “habitus” to describe the varied cultural 
preferences, dispositions, and values that circulate between and 
socialize members into a certain lifestyle. Through a given habitus, 
people share and mutually reinforce some common expectations, 
feelings, and ideologies as an element of social cohesion. However, 
they may not consciously know the cultural roots of these valuations, 
including the politically regressive implications of a niche cultural 
elitism that rejects mainstream consumerism. That is, class biases 
often inflect attempts at distinguishing a niche habitus from whatever 
denigrated objects of cultural production (and their insufficiently 
“hip” consumers) the cultural elitists associate with “mainstream” or 
“middlebrow” forms. 



The terms “indie” and “hipster” have mutually constructed one 
another through attempts at cultural distinction in popular discourse 
since the late 1990s. These terms describe a particular habitus in 
contemporary American culture, overtly concerned with consuming 
forms of “independent” (i.e., “non-mainstream,” or not currently 
corporatized) cultural production. As Zeynep Arsel and Craig 
Thompson argue, hipsters became caricatured as trendy bourgeois 
consumers circulating around the developing field of “indie” cultural 
production (e.g., music, fashion, film, art, etc.). Hipsters endlessly 
compete to find the non-mainstream “authentic.” Yet, they are 
seemingly incapable of producing or consuming any cultural good 
without a thick dose of irony. Consequently, their ironic stance 
winkingly undermines the stakes of their consumption choices 
(except, of course, the all-important posture of asserting hip taste 
distinctions). Because the cultural stereotype of the hipster impinges 
upon indie culture, the indie consumer resists identifying as (but does 
not deny the existence of) that bad object. In reciprocal fashion, the 
supposed tastes of the stereotypical hipster have provided convenient 
cultural shorthand for what has popularly become branded as indie 
culture. [7] 

Through its off-market aesthetic, the present-day image of the hipster 
evokes ironic forms of cultural slumming as “hip” sources of 
subcultural capital. These include the consumption of downscale 
goods like Pabst Blue Ribbon beer and trucker hats, or stylistically 
outdated goods like large-framed eyeglasses, vintage T-shirts, 
cardigan sweaters, and fixed-gear bicycles. Nostalgia for lo-fi or 




Examples of the downscale or outdated sartorial 
styles and cultural preferences of the 
contemporary indie/hipster figure. 



Cheap drinks at a house party: Bellflowers 
portrait of hipsters in repose. 



A southern California beach scene, as similarly 
pictured (with selective focus, vignetting, and 
oversaturated colors) in Bellflower... 


analog technologies (including vinyl records, magnetic tape cassettes, 
and Polaroid instant cameras) also exists among indie/hipster 
predilections for reappropriating the culturally downscale or outdated 
as ironic sources of “coolness.” 

Set in a downscale urban area with virtually no smart phones or 
computers in sight, Bellflower and its denizens similarly occupy an 
indie/hipster milieu filled with analog technologies. Their 
neighborhood is a seemingly barren landscape amid the high-tech 
California metropolis. This setting evokes both scarcity and the film’s 
own status as a low-budget product of that same indie culture. The 
film’s indie milieu is further evoked by its white bohemian characters 
spending most of their screen time hanging out, seemingly never 
going to work at actual jobs (though there is some talk of struggling to 
pay the rent). Furthermore, as I will elaborate below, their 
conversations typically combine an ironic tone and an underlying 
concern with coolness. As Arsel and Thompson’s argument would 
suggest, a simple web search reveals that the term “hipster” is 
virtually ubiquitous in negative reviews of Bellflower and its 
characters. Jeffrey Sconce likewise wonders if Bellflower’s 
representation of a hipster milieu where guys can spend their days 
blowing up propane tanks represents “a lifestyle fantasy or a 
generational lament.”[8] 

On a formal level, the film’s visual style is deeply indebted to the 
concurrent phenomenon of digitally created faux-vintage 
photography, which I will discuss at length later. Commonly 
associated with the mobile phone applications Instagram and 
Hipstamatic, this photographic style immediately overlays simulated 
aging effects upon new digital photos, making them look decades old. 
Since premiering around 2010, these means of simulating old 
Polaroid instant photos have become quickly adopted by the 
indie/hipster habitus' nostalgia for outdated analog media. At the 
same time, however, these applications’ ease of use and trendy 
ubiquity also complicate what I will describe as indie culture’s 
underlying preoccupation with an implicitly “masculine” ethos of 
outsider “authenticity.” 

On the level of both its production context and narrative concerns, 
then, the film emerges from and depicts a bohemian indie/hipster 
culture animated by nostalgia for the analog past. Rooted in a 
temporal disparity between past and present, this nostalgia can foster 
both sincere longing for and ironic distance from mediated visions of 
an aggressively asserted masculinity. In other words, Bellflower 
evinces a sincere desire to privilege masculine discernment and 
physical mastery over technology through a hip, lo-fi aesthetic 
wielded by both the filmmakers and characters alike. Yet, the film’s 
characters also display a defensively ironic self-consciousness about 
how indie culture is skeptical of the regressive gender traditionalism 
inadvertently evoked by such hip cultural distinctions. It becomes 
very difficult to separate the film’s characters from its creators, 
especially (as I note below) through the promotional strategies the 
latter undertook on the indie film circuit. The characters’ highly 
aestheticized fantasies of a barren, post-apocalyptic world without 
women thus implicate both the characters and filmmakers 








themselves. Ultimately, they all belong to a milieu where the 
supposed threat of cultural feminization signals a feared loss of both 
the analog “real” and the “authentic” (masculine) individual. 



... and through the Hipstamatic lens. 


In this sense, Bellflower provides a notable cinematic case study of 
how different but overlapping masculinities are mobilized within 
niche taste cultures that implicitly privilege a correlation between 
masculinity and authenticity. Yet, this correlation is inevitably 
compromised by an inability to make taste valuations and gender 
valuations map cleanly onto each other. That is, the film’s characters 
and creators tend to rely on an assumed opposition between the 
linked terms authentic/masculine/analog/hip and 
inauthentic/feminine/ digital/mainstream. However, these idealized 
evaluative oppositions do not neatly correspond with the film’s style, 
narrative, politics, or reception. The film’s resulting ideological 
instability thus highlights wider contradictions within a contemporary 
indie/hipster habitus that fundamentally celebrates a sense of 
personal coolness over the importance of broader gender equality. In 
other words, Bellflower demonstrates how male gender privilege still 
finds ways to assert itself, even within niche taste cultures that value 
non-hegemonic or alternative masculinities. It particularly does so 
through bids for subcultural capital that can earnestly recall elements 
of hegemonic masculinity (i.e., the most socially sanctioned masculine 
ideals, such as aggression and domination) as a reactionary source of 
power, even under the cover of irony. 

To unfold this argument, I will begin with an overview of the film’s 
narrative, focusing on how sexual tensions structure the gendered 
relationships between major characters. As I note below, the 
cinematic “bromance” is a useful point of comparison in exploring 
how male bonding has been commonly figured in recent cinema. After 
exploring why some critics viewed the film as misogynistic, I then 
turn to the film’s two most cited cinematic touchstones, The Road 
Warrior and Fight Club. These two films offer particular fantasies of 
violent but homoerotic male bonding, while also helping explain the 
gendered relevance of Bellflower’s post-apocalyptic preoccupations. 
Next, I take up the gendered connotations of hacking to explain the 
importance of handcrafted material goods within indie cultures. 

These connotations help illuminate the filmmakers’ aggressively 
gendered promotional strategies, even as these same strategies failed 
to assuage critical ambivalence over the film’s “trendy” faux-vintage 
cinematography. Because the film’s “hip” look echoes the hip 
posturing of the characters and filmmakers alike, it is ultimately 
difficult to separate filmic style from the characters’ personal style. 
Consequently, reflections on taste politics, gender politics, and 
aesthetics are interwoven across my argument, while viewer 
responses drawn from the film’s reception are peppered throughout 
as evidence of my larger claims about Bellflower’s taste and gender 
appeals. 

Go to page 2 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Bellflowers bromance from Hell 



Woodrow stares at the box of “Milly’s Shit,” a 
recurring image signaling Bellflower's nonlinear 
structure. 



Woodrow’s notebook sketches of the Mother 
Medusa gang logo (motto: “Loyalty or Death”) 
and their cinematic role model, Lord Humungus. 


Bellflower opens with a brief, disjointed montage of chaotic footage, all 
unspooling in reverse to foreshadow the coming emotional disintegration. 
It concludes with our main protagonist, Woodrow (Glodell), sitting in his 
living room starring at a cardboard box labeled “Milly’s Shit.” Cut to the 
epigraph “Lord Humongous [sic] cannot be defied,” attributed to The Road 
Warrior's main villain, Lord Humungus (Kjell Nilsson). As we will see, this 
hulking, leather-clad gang leader with a homosexual love slave serves as a 
fantasy role model for Bellflower’s dyad of hip, young male friends. Like 
Glodell himself, Woodrow and Aiden (Tyler Dawson) grew up in 
Wisconsin, endlessly re-watching a VHS recording of George Miller’s cult 
action film, before moving out to California together. They are now twenty¬ 
something male hobbyists living on the skids in Los Angeles, with no 
apparent jobs or source of income, but seemingly equipped with enough 
cash for their masculine hobbies and plenty of cheap alcohol. 

Aiden subsequently sets the thematic tone for much of what follows by 
telling Woodrow his fantasy of the two friends prepared to take control 
over their environs with a muscle car and flamethrower in the aftermath of 
an unspecified apocalypse. This fantasized road trip lurks in the 
background throughout the film. Its failure to reach fruition echoes the 
indefinitely extended adolescence evoked whenever the two friends are 
together. Hanging out together in a secluded outdoor area near a ruined 
building, for example, Woodrow scribbles designs for their post- 
apocalyptic “Mother Medusa” gang in his notebook. When he complains 
that he doesn’t think women even like him anymore, Aiden half-jokingly 
replies, “Do you know what I was thinking earlier when I was looking into 
your eyes, when you were holding that big gun by me? Dude, you harsh 
reminded me of Lord Humungus. And I was the Birdman,” an allusion to 
the feather-bedecked Wez (Vernon Wells), Humungus’s homosexual love 
slave and co-villain in The Road Warrior. “Okay, listen,” Aiden continues, 
“We’re going out tonight, and if I even catch you looking at someone—I 
don’t care if it’s a fucking guy—you are going to hit on them. You are going 
to pick them up. You are going to take them home. And I’m going to be 
right there by your side the whole time...until the finishing act.” Readying 
the real reason for their afternoon idyll, Woodrow fires a sawed-off 
shotgun at a distant propane tank that explodes in a massive fireball. 
Surveying the results, they decide that diesel will be a better fuel for their 
unnamed project. Both men laughingly agree that “propane is for pussies.” 


This opening scene contains many of the film’s core tensions, abruptly 
shifting from homosocial banter to dangerous weaponry, accompanied by 
blatantly gendered valuations of some technologies over others. Aiden’s 
fantasized comparisons to The Road Warrior’s villainous homosexual 
couple also suggest that the close emotional relationship between himself 
and Woodrow occupies that ambivalent space between homosociality and 
homosexuality among male friends called the “bromance.’Tqi ropen 
endnotes in new window! Of course, intimate male bonding has a long 















The tyrannical Lord Humungus gives the 
settlers an ultimatum in The Road Warrior 
(1981). Image sourced from aged VHS transfer, 
a la Woodrow and Aiden’s nostalgic object of 
fandom. 



Shotgun blast meets propane tank: the first of 
many spectacular fireballs in Bellflower. 




Homosocial/homoerotic male bonding in 
Midnight Cowboy (1969) and Fight Club (1999). 
As Fight Club's Tyler Durden says, “I’m 
wondering if another woman is really the answer 
we need.” 


tradition in American literature and cinema, as seen in works including 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (1885), The Great Gatsby (1925), Hud 
(1963), Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid (1969), Midnight Cowboy 
(1969), The Shawshank Redemption (1994), and Fight Club. Although 
these relationships are often explicitly tempered by heterosexual desires, 
they also implicitly contain the seeds of potential homoerotic affection 
between men. We can think, for example, of the intimate Jack 
Kerouac/Neal Cassady “bromance” in On the Road (1957) as a literary 
predecessor of the Woodrow/Aiden dyad, particularly in their hip 
sensibilities and the road trip’s potential for fostering inter-male 
relationships. The contemporary cinematic bromance, however, has 
typically been associated with comedies about men in various states of 
arrested development on the path to normative adulthood (e.g., the films of 
producer/director Judd Apatow). Nevertheless, I find it a useful term of 
comparison for discussing the far darker twists that Bellflower takes as its 
story of (b)romantic competition unfolds. 

The contemporary bromance, for example, allows men to openly exhibit 
more “sensitive” emotionality with each other (e.g., openly weeping, 
admitting personal weaknesses) than permitted in traditionally stolid 
displays of homosocial masculinity. Whereas a man’s less traditional 
performances of masculinity are typically reserved for situations with a 
heterosexual partner and downplayed when around other men, [10] the 
bromance plot allows more flexibility in this regard. The comedic context 
of most cinematic bromances (e.g., Superbad [2007], Pineapple Express 
[2008], Step Brothers [2008], I Love You, Man [2009], 50/50 [2011]) 
allows the male viewer to distance himself from fully identifying with these 
figures of “compromised” masculinity. Still, bromances ultimately tend to 
uphold the unconventionally masculine man’s eventual entry into a stable 
heterosexual union and other normative rewards of conventional 
masculinity (e.g., higher social status or earning power).[11] As a serious 
drama, however, Bellflower appeals to different generic expectations. It 
thereby allows its male protagonists to fall short of these rewards, even if 
the men still display openly emotional responses to their relationships with 
each other and the opposite sex. By foregoing such rewards, Bellflower 
may open more space for male viewers to critically reflect upon their 
ideological investment in these characters. Yet, as I will elaborate later, the 
film’s reception still shows quite variable responses in this regard. 

In her pioneering study Between Men, Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick argues that 
narratives focusing extensively on inter-male bonding or competition may 
displace latent homoerotic intimacy into socially accepted forms of 
homosocial or heterosexual activity. For example, love triangles featuring 
two men fighting over the same woman often feature men paying far more 
attention to each other’s inner psychologies than the heterosexual love 
object who serves as a relay for their displaced same-sex desire.[i2] Indeed, 
Aiden’s aforementioned comparison of himself as the subservient Wez to 














Open confessions of mutual bromantic love and 
a heartfelt embrace after a long adolescent 
adventure in Superbad (2007). 




Jules et Jim (1962): one of cinema’s most 
famous homoerotically charged love triangles. 
Also, love interest Catherine sports an early 
incarnation of the ironic hipster mustache. 


Woodrow’s Lord Humungus suggests that Aiden’s eagerness to let 
Woodrow be the first to test their homemade flamethrowers and cars 
effectively figures these contraptions as gifts of affection. Rather than a 
romantic rivalry over the same woman becoming the primary relay of 
homoerotic desire, these handcrafted, traditionally “masculine” 
technologies serve as the prime intermediaries of their desire for each 
other. Perhaps fearing he will lose his longtime friend (and latent love 
interest), Aiden’s enabling presence perpetually keeps Woodrow trapped in 
an emotional stage marked by adolescent homosocial bonding instead of 
adult heterosexual union. This retardation of Woodrow’s personal 
development echoes the stasis preventing their fantasized road trip as the 
Medusa gang from ever achieving fruition. Furthermore, it also echoes the 
two men’s underlying longings for their adolescent or pre-adolescent past 
together. 

Consequently, I would argue that their relative feelings of distance from or 
closeness to homosocial/homoerotic desire is linked to a related 
ambivalence between ironic distance from and sincere longing for their 
objects of personal nostalgia. With its “comic book aesthetic,”[13] for 
instance, The Road Warrior might seem primed for ironic celebration as a 
cheesy, mockable piece of 1980s cinematic extravagance, but it clearly 
remains a deeply heartfelt part of their shared pasts as well. Furthermore, 
this ambivalence is partly a product of occupying an indie/hipster habitus 
in which irony suffuses the communication patterns of its predominantly 
young, white, bohemian denizens. Woodrow and Aiden’s chuckling banter 
about the Medusa gang suggests that they recognize the ridiculousness of 
their masculinist fantasy about male technological superiority in a post- 
apocalyptic landscape. Beneath their defensively ironic affectation of 
insincere appreciation, however, is a post-ironic love for a film that their 
hip peers might otherwise criticize as “juvenile” or politically suspect. The 
masculinism of their Road Warrior-inspired reverie also helps deflect the 
homoerotic implications of their more sincere investments in a fantasy 
scenario that has sustained their close bond for years. As Jeffrey Sconce 
notes in his review of the film, “There is a sense that their love of the 
franchise’s universe has moved from a childhood fascination to teenage 
irony and then back again to an oddly invested earnestness.”[i4] This 
dynamic also tellingly describes the men’s intimate relationship with each 
other, but not necessarily their relationships with women. 



Aiden offers Woodrow the opportunity to fire the 
completed flamethrower first. 


During a night out at a local dive bar, Woodrow meets Milly (Jessie 
Wiseman), a young woman who has volunteered for a competition to eat 
the most live crickets. Answering the host’s tongue-in-cheek call to find 
“anyone [who has] what it takes to beat this little girl,” Woodrow jokingly 
calls Milly a “daddy’s girl.” But his mock swagger ends when she promptly 
defeats him by gleefully stuffing her maw with insects, effectively proving 
herself “one of the boys.” Her unexpectedly competitive performance 
undercuts Woodrow’s own ironic performance of a traditionally macho 
gender role that sharply contrasts with his friendly, laid-back appearance. 
(We later hear that she was lit on fire during the previous week’s bar 
competition.) She agrees to go on a date with Woodrow after he admits to 
building a flamethrower in his spare time. The hip novelty of this strange 
hobby intrigues Milly. In return, her forcefully vivacious attitude seems to 
energize Woodrow in a way that he only otherwise experiences with Aiden 


Rather than go to dinner at “a nice place” on their first date, for example, 
Milly insists that Woodrow take her to the “cheapest, nastiest, scariest 
place that you know of.” It turns out to be a dilapidated roadside diner that 
he and Aiden had been too scared to enter during a past road trip but had 










Ironic sunglasses, unironic affection: Aiden 
gazes at Woodrow as they banter about 
romance. 



Aiden finishes the Medusa flamethrower alone 
while Woodrow and Milly are together in Texas. 



Just before the apocalypse: Woodrow smothers 
Milly with attention and confesses that he loves 
her. 



Woodrow plays with Courtney’s handgun after 
they sleep together. 


agreed to one day visit together. Although this diner happens to be located 
halfway across the country in Texas, Milly and Woodrow embark on the 
impromptu journey in his heavily customized car, “Speed Biscuit.” Along 
the way, he describes the fantasy of the Mother Medusa gang, and she 
declares her intentions to eventually become an “honorary member,” 
potentially impinging on the men’s homosocial fantasy world. 

Sure enough, the road trip delays Aiden’s plan to test their newly 
completed flamethrower (the “Medusa Model 1”) until Woodrow arrives 
home from Texas. Along the way, he has traded Speed Biscuit for an old 
motorcycle that reminds him of The Road Warrior. Despite all the time 
and labor that he and Aiden spent customizing the car together, Woodrow 
declares that Speed Biscuit is “not worth anything” compared to the 
motorcycle that Milly has suddenly brought to his attention. In this sense, 
Milly’s excited participation in the post-apocalyptic fantasy begins to 
outweigh the value and cachet of Woodrow’s customized creations. The 
homosocial intimacy of the men’s fannish fantasy once found material 
expression in the “boys’ zone” of custom-built cars and weaponry. It is now 
sublimated into a heterosexual relationship with a woman who has proved 
herself worthy of being treated as “one of the boys.” 

The emotional and tactile materiality of this sexual relationship thus stands 
in for the alternate form of materiality once afforded by the men’s hands- 
on hobbies. Hence, Aiden grows increasingly jealous and frustrated over 
the amount of time that Woodrow devotes to Milly than to their upcoming 
plan of building a Mother Medusa car. This is not to say, of course, that 
Milly’s presence utterly mitigates their male homosocial/homoerotic 
desire. When Woodrow and Milly have sex for the first time, for example, 
they do not realize that Aiden is also in the same room, all three sleeping 
off a particularly drunken night. After Woodrow ejaculates prematurely, 
Aiden jokes, “It would probably help if my fingers were in your butt.” 

“Wow, you guys are really close,” Milly replies, “We can switch spots if you 
want.” Echoing the homoeroticism in his earlier promise, Aiden has indeed 
been “right there by [Woodrow’s] side the whole time...until the finishing 
act.” 

Feeling smothered by Woodrow’s increasing attention, Milly subsequently 
cheats on him with her roommate Mike (Vincent Grashaw). Upon 
discovering them having sex, Woodrow drives away on the motorcycle and 
is promptly struck by a car. He lands in the hospital with severe head 
trauma and possible brain damage. From this point onward, the film’s 
narrative becomes increasingly non-linear, with abrupt flashbacks 
suggesting that Woodrow is indeed mentally damaged on some level. 

Woodrow’s personal and fantasized apocalypse thus increasingly converge 
in the wake of Milly’s assertion of her sexual independence. This is further 
suggested when Aiden takes him home from the hospital in a newly 
acquired hot-rod that will soon be customized into the Mother Medusa car. 
Although Milly had warned him during their Texas road trip that she would 
eventually hurt him, her betrayal becomes the film’s definitive turning 
point. Woodrow’s return to Aiden coincides with the former’s new sexual 
dalliance with Milly’s best friend Courtney (Rebekah Brandes). Courtney 
sympathizes with Woodrow over the romantic betrayal and, on a narrative 
level, deflects the potential homoeroticism of the male reunion. Despite 
Aiden’s budding feelings for Courtney, he ultimately endorses Woodrow’s 
sexual conquest as a valuable part of his friend’s recovery. Like the 













Courtney angrily leaves Woodrow’s house after 
he unconvincingly says he loves her. Opening 
the door to find Aiden just arriving, one of 
Woodrow’s loves is swapped for another. 



Milly and Mike find the flamethrower’s 
handiwork littered across their front lawn. 


weapons and cars, then, Aiden’s willing relinquishment of Courtney to 
Woodrow relegates her to just another relay for the men’s latent 
homoerotic desire. After all, Aiden seems unconcerned whether their 
temporary dalliance will bloom into a relationship that threatens his own 
desire for Woodrow. I would suggest that this speaks to Courtney’s overall 
portrayal as more passive and less overtly “hip” than either Milly or Aiden. 
As such, she would seemingly pose little significant competition for 
Woodrow’s affection. 

The ability to perform coolness with little effort allowed Milly to more 
easily become “one of the boys” within their milieu, although the film’s 
depiction of her sexuality repeatedly inscribes her as a “naturally” female 
object of desire. That is, she might be able to rival the boys in 
gamesmanship like the cricket-eating contest or joining the Medusa gang, 
but her highly visible role in multiple heterosexual sex scenes biologically 
reiterates her femaleness. Aside from the latent homoerotic tension 
between Woodrow and Aiden, Milly’s sexual choices provide the film’s 
narrative crux. In contrast, Courtney is part of the same milieu but does 
not seem concerned with becoming one of the boys. Milly’s resistance to 
monogamy challenges the traditionally male prerogative of monogamy as a 
source of sexual control over women. Courtney, however, very quickly 
moves from consoling to sleeping with Woodrow, forsaking her friendship 
with Milly and thereby fueling the post-breakup animosity between Milly 
and Woodrow. She is consequently portrayed as more stereotypically 
“feminine” than Milly (e.g., emotionally needy, a passive recipient of male 
affection, etc.), and, as we soon see, even fatally invested in a monogamous 
relationship that Woodrow won’t reciprocate. 



Courtney cuts the hair that Milly had wanted 
Woodrow to grow out, symbolizing the romantic 
transition. 



The bromance quickly grows more nightmarish when Woodrow finally 
decides to use the flamethrower to burn the box of “Milly’s Shit” in her 
front yard. Soon afterward, Mike vandalizes the Medusa car in retribution, 
so Aiden strikes him with a baseball bat and flees. With Aiden now gone, 
Woodrow decides there is nothing left for him in Los Angeles, including 
Courtney, and resolves to leave. Before he can leave, however, Mike and 
Milly forcibly capture him and tattoo a huge mustache on his face. It will 
serve as a permanent reminder of the facial hair that Woodrow never liked, 
but had nevertheless grown at Milly’s insistence during their relationship. 

Later bursting into Milly’s house, Woodrow furiously threatens to do some 
“really fucking sick shit” to her in retribution, but she cries that she just 
wanted to see him. They have rough sex on the kitchen floor until he 
violently assaults her (off-screen) and emerges from her house covered 
with blood. A distraught Courtney shoots herself in the street after he 
brushes her aside. Suddenly, we cut back to Woodrow sitting in his living 
room staring at the box of Milly’s Shit. The preceding, increasingly 
outlandish scenes of chaos may have been Woodrow’s misogynistic revenge 
fantasy of what could happen if he torches the box. Although the film’s 
non-linear structure lends some narrative ambiguity, the fact that we have 
already fleetingly glimpsed these scenes in the film’s first moments, before 
the main action commences, accentuates their status as an extended flight 
of imagination. 


The film concludes with Aiden and Woodrow taking the completed Medusa 
car for a nocturnal test-drive, and the men finally rest together on a seaside 
bench. In this evocatively “bromantic” scene, Woodrow weepingly 
apologizes for the recent strain on their friendship, while Aiden suggests 














Newly tattooed Woodrow confronts Milly in her 
kitchen, then falls to his knees in the street after 
attacking her. 


they leave California together (“I mean, you’re the only reason I’m here”) 
and make a fresh start elsewhere. As at the film’s start, Aiden narrates the 
Mother Medusa gang fantasy while they imagine a mushroom cloud rising 
as their car speeds down barren back roads. “Dude, you are Lord fucking 
Humungus!” Aiden exclaims, continuing, 



Back to Woodrow staring the box, as at the 
film’s beginning, connoting the end of a long, 
unmarked fantasy sequence. 


“Lord Humungus doesn’t get cheated on by some stupid bitch. 

Lord Humungus doesn’t say ‘Was it good for you?’ He doesn’t 
say ‘Who called?’ or ‘Where were you last night?’ And he doesn’t 
leave the fucking gang when he falls in love. Nobody fucking 
tells Lord Humungus what to do. Lord Humungus fights when 
he wants to fight, and fucks when he wants to fuck, and when 
all else fails, he drives straight into the fucking tanker. The 
thing is, is that Lord Humungus dominates his women, and 
they fucking love him for it.” 

Of course, Aiden ignores or disavows the fact that women are not actually 
Lord Humungus’ sexual preference in The Road Warrior. Still, he 
soothingly tells Woodrow, “It’s okay that it hurts. You’re not the only one 
who fucked up. You’re getting ready to start your new life as Lord 
Humungus.” These images of an imagined future conclude with the two 
men trotting together into the desert, equipped with shotguns and 
flamethrowers. These escapist fantasies are finally juxtaposed with the 
real-life image of a solitary Woodrow quietly burning the box of Milly’s Shit 
on the beach as he remembers happier moments from his doomed 
romance. Fleeing into fannish dreams of post-apocalyptic frontier 
masculinity ultimately proves a more seductive course for Woodrow and 
Aiden than facing the scorched earth in their real lives. Consequently, their 
bromance constantly regresses into reveries that seem all the more pathetic 
because so intractable. 



Unlike Bellflower, many bromance comedies start at the beginning of 
dyadic male friendships. The homoerotic potential of the ensuing mutual 
curiosity tends to be partially assuaged by the men’s preexisting 
heterosexual relationships. Furthermore, the heterosexual couple 
formation that resolves these narratives is not accompanied by a loss of the 
male friendship. The bromance is thereby indefinitely extended beneath 
the “safe” auspices of heterosexual union. I Love You, Man, for example, 
opens with two men (Paul Rudd and Jason Segel) becoming unlikely 
friends. It concludes with a heterosexual wedding at which the real 
emotional payoff is the reunion of said friends, previously driven apart by 
the future wife. Likewise, Step Brothers begins with two perpetually 
adolescent man-children (Will Ferrell and John C. Reilly) becoming 
stepbrothers when their parents marry. It ends with their later-divorced 
parents reuniting once the brothers prove they can reconcile their childish 
ways with “grown-up” entrepreneurial aspirations.[15] 


In Bellflower, however, the dramatic narrative begins and ends with the 
isolated male dyad. The fact that Woodrow and Aiden are under no social 
obligation to change their preexisting relationship with each other thus 
seems a far more gloomy implication than raised by the bromance comedy. 
Aiden says that if they leave Los Angeles, it will seem “like nothing’s even 










Woodrow and Aiden lovingly embrace on a park 
bench, while the Medusa car idles nearby, as if 
ready to whisk them off to their post-apocalyptic 
fantasy. 



Woodrow fantasizes about his “new life as Lord 
Humungus,” with Aiden by his side. This 
masculinist fantasy stands in stark contrast with 
his “real” act of burning the box alone. 


changed” between them. Woodrow, however, is far more pessimistic that 
“nothing ever changes.” One friend sees a change of scene as bolstering the 
hyperbolically masculinist vision they will take wherever they go together, 
while the other seems dismally resigned to these very implications. 
Although Bellflower contains elements of the road movie, the road movie’s 
central homosocial journey largely exists unfulfilled in their own heads. 
Their Medusa projects represent attempts to bring cinematic elements into 
their real lives in preparation for the coming road trip. Yet, these material 
talismans also signal just how far they are from realizing their fantasized 
post-apocalyptic dystopia. The film thus seems more primed to critique 
than to endorse the adolescent masculinism behind its protagonists’ 
stunted emotional/political development. 

However, this critique is undercut by the text’s own resonances with 
several of the films looming in the memories of Bellflower’s viewers. 
Benjamin Mercer, for example, argues that Bellflower’s affectionate 
pastiching of other “turn-of-the-2ist-century masculine-identity-crisis 
features,” such as Fight Club, negates its ability to effectively critique its 
own portrait of contemporary masculinity run amok.[i6] In the film’s 
reception, unappreciative critics accused Bellflower of giving “a tacit 
approval” to misogyny “without taking its characters to task for their real 
or imagined misdeeds.”[i7] For these critics, the amount of screen time 
devoted to Woodrow and Aiden’s violent fantasies of male camaraderie and 
female submission outweighed the film’s implied critique of adolescent 
male psychology. As another reviewer remarks, “After a point, Bellflower 
becomes a film about men who hate women, and it comes awfully close to 
endorsing their point of view.”[i8] Far more problematically, some fans of 
the film concur that it confirms their own deeply masculinist beliefs. This 
type of fan response is exemplified by a top-rated YouTube comment 
posted under the film’s trailer: 



The titular Step Brothers (2008) rekindle their 
bromantic friendship in the process of reuniting 
their estranged parents and moving toward 
adult financial success. 


“I have never seen a movie that has captured the mindset of 
young men better. All the rage and fear and hope that only we 
can understand. Fight Club got close, but this nailed it. I think 
some women would be scared to learn this, but this is what the 
world feels like to us. We are animals with fundamental core 
instincts that our society has deemed inappropriate. So we go 
through our lives trying to be what society wants us to be while 
all the while, our minds and our souls [are] exploding 
inside.”[i9] 

Much like fan responses to Fight Club, appreciative fans have generally 
said little about Bellflower’s homoerotic male subtext. This subtext is 
instead disavowed under the auspices of celebrating either platonic 
friendship or violent masculinity. 


Several elements of characterization lead me to believe that Glodell 
intentionally depicts Woodrow and Aiden as latent misogynists, although I 
am not so quick to dismiss the text itself as wholly endorsing such 
attitudes. In his final speech about Lord Humungus sexually dominating 
women, for example, Aiden most openly gives voice to the men’s unveiled 
misogynistic attitudes. Additionally, the film does suggest that Woodrow’s 
imagined transformation from nice guy to violent avenger is a direct 













Aiden and Woodrow each imagine the Medusa 
car as key to the escapist fantasies reinforcing 
their longtime bond. 



No longer serving a narrative function, Courtney 
shoots herself behind Woodrow. Meanwhile, a 
battered Milly reunites with Woodrow in one of 
his fantasy’s most misogynistic moments. 



consequence of Milly’s sexual indiscretions. Her warning to Woodrow that 
she will eventually hurt him only proves too true. Likewise, he fantasizes 
about a bloodied Milly remorsefully reuniting with him just after he has 
brutalized her, implying that his imagined violence was justified. 
Meanwhile, Courtney largely exists as a catalyst for the simmering tension 
after Woodrow and Milly’s breakup. She hysterically kills herself off when 
she no longer plays a role in Woodrow’s fantasy of manly retribution. 

However, the alternation in the film’s final moments between the startling 
misogyny underlying the Mother Medusa fantasy and the somberness of 
Woodrow’s real-world coda to his failed romance (uneventfully burning the 
box on the beach) leads me to tentatively push back against critical 
assessments that the film definitely endorses misogyny on a textual level. 
Critics and fans may see Woodrow’s fannish commingling of fantasy and 
reality throughout the narrative as implicitly endorsing a misogynistic 
worldview. Alternately, I find the final disparity between Woodrow’s 
idealized, hypermasculine fantasy and his quiet, dismal reality to be a 
poignant reminder of hegemonic masculinity’s own phantasmatic status. 
That is, hegemonic masculinity may be a historically contingent concept, 
but it can certainly have detrimental real-world effects when romanticized 
as part of men’s identities (as seen in the fan response cited above). Yet, it 
also remains a constructed ideal that men inevitably and often painfully fail 
to achieve. No amount of personal striving can achieve this elusive ideal, 
since the potential to become more “masculine” in one’s look or disposition 
can always be imagined. All men therefore fall short of this imaginary ideal, 
albeit in different ways or proportions. 

This shortcoming fuels the comedy of most cinematic bromances, and the 
intended pathos of Bellflower’s ending. Yet, I would suggest that the latter 
film’s underlying masculinist ethos is more clearly reinforced in its 
promotional strategies than within the ambiguous narrative itself. As I will 
discuss below, Woodrow and Aiden’s failure to achieve their fantasies of 
hegemonic masculinity is contradicted by the filmmakers’ own efforts to 
build indie cachet rooted in such fantasies. 

Go to page 3 
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Aggressive post-apocalyptic dudedom vs. 
masculinity’s endemic shortcomings: a study in 
contrasts? 




JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


The manly fantasies of The Road Warrior 
and Fight Club 

To better understand Bellflower as an emotional wasteland only 
inhabitable by the male dyad, it is worth exploring the physical wasteland 
so central to the protagonists’ idealized cinematic inspiration. As a sequel, 
The Road Warrior differs from the first Mad Max (1979) by not taking 
place during the breakdown of society. Rather, it occurs after a cataclysm 
spurred by a global war over dwindling petroleum supplies. The trilogy’s 
first film depicts Max (Mel Gibson) as a police officer, a representative of 
social institutions that remain functional amid a societal collapse spawning 
a new kind of Wild West along the Australian highways. The Road 
Warrior, however, virtually dispenses with images of civilization 
altogether. Max is now a man who has lost everything, wandering across 
the Outback in search of fuel. He becomes a reluctant savior to a band of 
settlers attempting to leave their besieged outpost in a remote refinery. 
They desire escape to the distant coastal cities which have become little 
more than a dimly remembered myth, idyllically pictured in a surviving 
tourist brochure. 

As critics have noted, the film’s wasteland setting evokes the lack of 
reproductive potential figured in its primal, homosexual denizens like Lord 
Humungus, Wez, and their gang.feoi ropen endnotes in new window) It is a 
male-dominated landscape where queerness becomes linked to male 
bonding and primitive tribalism. Homosexual desire often becomes 
channeled into violence and casual misogyny. Those few women who 
appear are eventually victimized and killed, leaving Max with no potential 
love interests. Heterosexual reproduction is instead associated with the 
distant coastal paradise where, as one character puts it, there is “nothing to 
do but breed.”[2i] In this respect, it is noteworthy that Woodrow and 
Aiden do not idolize Max or the settlement leader Pappagallo (Michael 
Preston). Rather, they identify with the gang of villains who would prevent 
the heterosexual settlers from seeking out more “fertile” territory. (This 
territory is eventually reached in Mad Max Beyond Thunderdome [1985], 
in which Max leads a pack of children to the ruins of Sydney.) 

The Road Warrior thus unfolds in a liminal fantasy space literally 
distanced from the depictions of coastal civilization that bookend the 
trilogy. Yet, Max is not the only character haunted by what he has lost. As 
Christopher Sharrett observes, even Lord Humungus seems to be a 
member of an old order. His “wooden case containing his revolver, military 
decorations, and old photographs,” all serve as nostalgic traces of a 
prelapsarian past that he cannot completely forget. [22] These nostalgic 
traces are not unlike the VHS copy of The Road Warrior has itself become 
for Woodrow and Aiden. We see Woodrow watching The Road Warrior 
while recuperating from his breakup and injury, for example, suggesting 
that it mnemonically renews him. Woodrow, Aiden, and their Road 
Warrior analogues are thus not only animated by nihilistic ambitions, but 



Courtney arrives to soothe Woodrow’s physical 
and emotional wounds while a VHS copy of The 



The Road Warrior's villainous homosexual 
lovers Lord Humungus and Wez in a violent 
embrace. 









Road Warrior plays nearby at the edge of the also by cherished remembrances of what they have lost, 
screen. 

Adrian Martin notes that The Road Warrior has less moral ambiguity 
between “good guys” and “bad guys” than its trilogic predecessor. Yet, he 
argues that The Road Warrior’s bad guys are far more interesting than the 
good guys. The settlers are in search of the idealized, “mainstream” vision 
of Australia illustrated in a brochure originally made for national-cultural 
outsiders. Alternately, there seems something defiantly more “authentic” 
about the villainous gang’s nomadic and marginal existence. [23] Perhaps it 
should be little surprise, then, that the Humungus/Wez and 
Woodrow/Aiden dyads share a masculinist fantasy of forcibly mastering 
those wild and “authentic” desert frontiers lurking just beyond their 
respective coastal metropolises. 





Bellflower’s sickly yellow hues, deserted streets, 
and desolate highways already recall a post- 
apocalyptic milieu 



“Most of the week, we were Ozzie and Harriet”: 
Fight Club’s homoerotic couple goes to work. 


Woodrow and Aiden live amid a bohemian urban milieu that offers a 
shallow sense of rootedness, instead of lasting ties to one location. We see 
living arrangements in constant flux throughout the film as characters 
move in and out of friends’ rented houses. Consequently, it makes sense 
that the two young men’s post-apocalyptic fantasies lean toward the self¬ 
destructive. Both characters’ recurring desire to pull up stakes and abruptly 
vanish metaphorically recalls the fate of their Road Warrior counterparts: 
“driv[ing] straight into the fucking tanker” and perishing together in a 
spectacular crash. [24] 

Indeed, on a formal level, Glodell visually depicts the titular area along 
Bellflower Avenue as already somewhat resembling a post-apocalyptic 
cinematic landscape. It is littered with dilapidated buildings, depopulated 
streets, and a sickly yellowish-green tint exacerbated by his extensive use of 
selective focus and grainy artifacting upon the camera lens. Glodell’s vision 
of Los Angeles, the quintessential cinematic city, thus expresses the 
filmmaker-as-star’s own aestheticization of a downscale milieu seemingly 
bereft of modern high technology. Consequently, his stylization allows the 
Bellflower area to feel primed for the mix of primal masculinity and hands- 
on technological mastery that his protagonists remember from The Road 
Warrior as a source of “authentic,” action-oriented male power. 

This fantasized association between violent masculinity and cultural 
authenticity recalls Bellflower’s frequent critical comparisons to Fight 
Club, another film explicitly discussed as a bromance about self-destructive 
masculinity. [25] Rather than set in a post-apocalyptic milieu, Fight Club 
depicts its unnamed Narrator (Edward Norton) as a downtrodden 
company man living in a late-i990s, urban, consumerist culture that will 
soon be demolished through the efforts of his bromantic partner, Tyler 
Durden (Brad Pitt). Durden teaches the Narrator to replace his 
“feminizing” dependence on mass-culture commodity fetishism with a 
primal masculinity rediscovered during illicit bare-knuckle fights with 
other men. The anarchistic Durden, however, is actually the Narrator’s 
violent, hypermasculine split personality, erupting from his own 
undiagnosed mental illness. For the Narrator, the confirmation of his long- 
buried emotions (including homoeroticism) through bonding with other 
men is central to recovering an “authentic” sense of masculine selfhood. 
Nevertheless, Tyler’s recruitment of a “private army” ultimately leads, like 
Lord Humungus’s gang, to a fascistic tribalism where nihilistically violent 
men are masculinized but perhaps no longer clearly individuated. 


As I have noted above, Aiden narrates his post-apocalyptic fantasy at the 
beginning and end of Bellflower, featuring the two-man gang rolling into 
desert towns in the Medusa car and immediately asserting dominance with 












Power tools and hands-on ingenuity for 
masculinist mischief: parking lot spikes screwed 
on backwards to puncture luxury car tires in 
Fight Club. 


their flamethrowers (a la Lord Humungus). This recalls Tyler’s post- 
apocalyptic dream of “stalking elk through the damp canyon forests around 
the ruins of Rockefeller Center” and “laying strips of venison on the empty 
car pool lane of some abandoned superhighway.” Thus, these characters 
share a common nostalgia for a mythical time of greater material 
authenticity, when “men could be men.” A recurrent cultural fantasy of 
manly rebellion resonates across the past, present, and not-too-distant 
futures of The Road Warrior, Fight Club, and Bellflower alike. Masculine 
individualism may not be wholly guaranteed in each of these films, given 
the forms of tribalism that arise in them. Yet, the intimacy of the 
homosocial/homoerotic dyad seemingly becomes all that is needed in a 
one-sex fantasy world cleansed of femininity. 


As I have said, Bellflower may offer a critique of just how insular and futile 
its protagonists’ masculinist fantasies ultimately are—albeit a critique too 
ambivalent for some critics. One major political limitation of this critique, 
however, is a corollary denunciation of the implicit queerness within the 
dyad. On one hand, unreconstructed sexism and imagined visions of 
violence temper the homoeroticism lurking in Woodrow and Aiden’s 
relationship. On the other hand, Bellflower’s ostensibly criticizes the 
inescapability of their intimate bond, and thus posits inter-male love as a 
nightmarish and undesirable conclusion. This implication likewise appears 
in the latter half of Fight Club, in which the Narrator tries to prevent Tyler 
from triggering an anti-corporate apocalypse. These efforts conclude with 
the Narrator symbolically “killing” his homoerotically desired split 
personality, and immediately afterward reuniting with an unlikely 
heterosexual love interest. 


To its credit, Bellflower does not go as far as Fight Club in associating 
homoeroticism with mental illness. As we see, the Woodrow-Aiden 
bromance clearly predates Woodrow’s head trauma and does not 
narratively end with the formation of heterosexual couples. Still, the film’s 
attempted critique of their naive, post-apocalyptic gang fantasies still 
represents a normalizing call for men to accept heterosexual manhood as a 
more realistic option for living in a future with women. Although some fans 
came away with a very different interpretation, Bellflower arguably rejects 
a perpetual retreat into adolescent fantasies and sexual ambiguity as a 
viable design for living. In this respect, Bellflower’s denouement may 
attempt to critique a defiant masculinity that sublimates homoeroticism 
into violence. In doing so, however, the film’s critique is not so far removed 
from the tenets of retrograde gender traditionalism (e.g., masculine 
aggression and the subordination of femininity) that the film wants to 
otherwise challenge. As I will now explain, we can also see this ideological 
contradiction in the film’s approach to the interrelated gendering of niche 
taste cultures and low-tech/analog materiality. 


Material hacking and the hipness of lo-fi nostalgia 

Figures like Tyler Durden and Lord Humungus pose a gendered opposition 
to the sort of slick, mass-produced cultural detritus represented by the 
settlers’ commodified vision of Australia in The Road Warrior. Meanwhile, 
Woodrow and Aiden’s lo-fi, handmade projects evince the related 
gendering of a subcultural ethos privileging the hip cultural distinctiveness 
of do-it-yourself (DIY) creative ventures and material hacking. Localized 
forms of DIY cultural production have a long tradition in indie culture, 
including independently produced zines, crafts, music, and films. 



Woodrow and Aiden’s pastime also clearly plays into longstanding links 
between male hobbyists, custom-car cultures, and men’s hands-on 
repurposing of machinic technologies—but with a specifically “indie” 
subcultural twist. Their hobby also shares certain similarities with the DIY 
culture-jamming mayhem perpetrated in Fight Club (e.g., billboard 
banditry, vandalism of corporate monuments) and The Road Warrior’s 
heavily modified vehicles, decked out with metal armor, gun turrets, and 
supercharged engines. Apocalyptic fantasies about the collapse of capitalist 
society, after all, speak to a desire for an overwhelming sense of scarcity. 
This scarcity would re-enchant everyday or outmoded consumer goods 
with “authentic” value and a need for careful attention. [26] Indeed, I argue 
that this desired scarcity also inspires the allure of lo-fi 
aesthetics/technology within the indie/hipster habitus. This is because the 
desire for hipness springs from the scarcity of subcultural capital—a form 
of capital potentially accrued by those select users who still manipulate 
such aesthetics/technologies. Subcultural capital would lose its allure if 
such knowledges and dispositions were widespread and easily accessible, 
hence its investment in niche preferences for the culturally residual and 
antiquated. 

In a more general sense, Woodrow and Aiden’s hobby falls beneath the 
banner of hacking, especially in its older, pre-computing connotations of 
any ingenious, unauthorized manipulation of technological artifacts. As 
Paul Taylor observes, hacking has long carried particular gender 
connotations. Male hackers are often seen as attempting to master and 
impose their will upon another’s system. Female hackers (a 
disproportionate minority within hacking subcultures), however, are 
viewed as engaging in a more interactive, dialogic process of trial-and- 
error. Cyberspace has been discursively constructed as a sort of Wild West 
frontier where hackers are alternately figured in masculine terms as 
“cowboys” or “outlaws.” Still, the time and energy poured into hacking has 
also tended to figure male hackers as asexual or perverse outcasts 
sublimating their erotic drives into their largely homosocial subcultures. 
Furthermore, the homosociality of hacking subcultures is often policed 
through displays of misogyny (e.g., the use of sexually degrading language, 
the insulting or neglecting of female participants). 

We can see the material hacking depicted in Bellflower as similarly 
channeling (homo)social desire into projects supporting a misogynistic 
frontier mentality. Yet, th e physicality of hacking analog materials avoids 
some of the challenges to one’s masculinity raised by popular images of 
nerdy, asocial computer hackers obsessed with the more disembodied, 
abstract minutiae of digital worlds. That is, the computer hacker is more 
open to charges of feminization via the “openness” and “soft 
manipulations” of the digital. The material hacker, however, retains greater 
ties to a sense of masculinity rooted in the tactility of analog objects. As 
Daniela Rosner and Jonathan Bean note in discussing DIY hackers of 
mass-produced furniture, material hacking is more invested in taking 
advantage of an existing (analog) design’s strengths. The (digital) code 
hacking associated with computers, on the other hand, is about exploiting 
unplanned weaknesses. Unsurprisingly, then, material hacking has been 
shown to attract far more men than women. These hackers see their 
creativity ultimately serving instrumental goals by building usable objects. 
In fact, they may even fear their designs will be copied by others or co¬ 
opted by corporations for mass production. [28] The (male) material 
hacker’s ingenious reworking of mass-produced goods can thereby become 
a highly valued source of non-mainstream identity. Their hobbies build a 
sense of cachet implicitly linked to a physical, hands-on mastery of 














Inexpensive IKEA bookshelves “hacked” and 
repurposed to become a stowable home bar 


strengths. Traditional associations between masculinity and physicality can 
thus remain a privileged node in the social values circulating within DIY 
cultures. 

At the same time, though, the contemporary indie/hipster habitus is quite 
invested in digital consumer technologies and networked socialities. It is 
little surprise, then, that many members of indie subcultures espouse a 
generalized nostalgia for “vintage” analog media and low-tech devices. 
Critics like P. J. Rey have described this nostalgia as offering 

“the illusion of agency; it provides affirmation for the hipster 
whose identity is defined by the post-Modern imperative to be 
an individual, to be unique.” 

In other words, fetishizing the low-tech or outdated offers an imagined 
fantasy of escape from the high-tech world. Yet, this fantasy paradoxically 
plays into the post-Fordist economic values of innovation and uniqueness, 
which marked a shift away from the “conformity” of mass production. 
Whereas Fordist economics banked on the sameness of assembly line labor 
and products, post-Fordism favors more flexible, individuated workers and 
means of production. As such, “the hipster aesthetic reflects an ideology of 
hyper-individualism, though this individualism is itself paradoxical 
because it is socially mandated” by both subcultures and neoliberal 
economic systems. [29] 

Embodying a DIY aesthetic and faux-vintage visual style (as further 
elaborated below) consequently allowed Bellflower to effectively stand out 
and achieve a valuable distribution deal within the overpopulated world of 
indie film. Yet, those same aesthetic choices also opened the filmmakers to 
charges of hipster inauthenticity. As one representative review complained, 
for example, 

“The movie swims in hipster cliches, from the second- 
generation mumblecore mumbles to the romantic hem[ming] 
and hawing over relationships that are as flat as vinyl. The 
whole thing feels like it was shot on a Polaroid camera, and 
ultimately finding itself with little to say about its characters or 
their world, it continually falls back on style and cult references 
for content.”[30] 

Likewise, the “mumblecore” comparison appeared in a number of other 
reviews, referring to the emerging corpus of low-budget, digitally filmed 
feature films made by young, white, urban filmmakers about that 
privileged demographic’s struggles to find lasting personal relationships. 

Aymar Jean Christian notes that mumblecore films are often nostalgic for 
an unattainable sense of “real” experience, prior to the heavy mediation of 
daily experience in the digital age. Despite their characters’ striving for 
both love and the real, these goals are invariably doomed. Yet, even if “[t]he 
search for the real is lonely and desperate,” this struggle is “in itself 
satisfying.”[3i] For Aiden and Woodrow, the Mother Medusa gang may 
represent a search for the pre-digital “authentic” in their own lives. Still, it 
remains a fantasy whose inevitable failure to come to full fruition results in 
personal identity struggles. They ultimately express these struggles in 
masculinist terms, nostalgically harkening back to that mythical past when 
“men could be men.” But, as noted earlier, their hipster credentials require 
that that past cannot be wholly celebrated without at least some measure of 
ironic self-consciousness. 



Woodrow and Milly ironically slumming it at the 
downscale Texas diner. Nearby is a “going out 
of business” sign, signaling a lack of capital. 
The restaurant’s exterior is only ever seen, 
suggesting the superficiality of its declasse 
designation as “cheap, nasty, and scary” by hip 
consumers. 




Woodrow and Milly leave a pretentious French 
restaurant in a fit of mock anger, retiring to a 
nearby park for a more bohemian evening. 


As Michael Z. Newman notes, indie culture may espouse progressive values 
in opposing whatever it constructs as the corporate “mainstream.” Yet, the 
ability to draw such distinctions is often based upon the same 
unacknowledged class privilege that, for example, provides the appeal of 
cultural slumming. [32] Furthermore, I would add that gender privilege is 
an overlapping and often unacknowledged ideological contradiction within 
an indie culture that simultaneously permits a measure of ironic play with 
gender norms (e.g., Woodrow’s ironic mock-macho challenge to Milly in 
the cricket-eating contest). Whereas the demands of hegemonic 
masculinity mandate men’s role as wage earners, Woodrow and Aiden’s 
masculinity within the diegetic indie habitus is linked to their acquisition of 
subcultural capital instead of economic capital. In particular, the low-tech 
distinctiveness of their DIY material-hacking projects serves as a valuably 
hip marker of (masculine) identity. 

This masculinizing pursuit of coolness is repeatedly driven home in 
Bellflower’s final scene, in which Aiden recalls that he and Woodrow had 
originally moved to California because they thought it would be “cool like 
in the movies.” For Aiden, roving the U.S. deserts in the Medusa car would 

“look so fucking cool. We would go places and park the car 
where we know we’d look cool, hang out smoking cigarettes, 
leaning against the car looking cool, and let people look at us.” 

(An actual apocalypse would no doubt dismantle the structural bearings of 
subcultural capital, thereby rendering “coolness” moot as one-time 
subcultures vanish in the ensuing struggle for survival. We can therefore 
see Aiden’s use of “cool” as a euphemism for “threatening” or “powerful.”) 
Milly and Woodrow’s visit to the “cheapest, nastiest, scariest” Texas diner 
also smacks of ironic cultural slumming below their level of (sub)cultural 
capital. Likewise, a later scene shows them ironically delving above their 
class-inflected milieu by ordering (with deliberately horrendous 
pronunciation) the cheapest bottle of wine at a snooty French restaurant. 
They then leave in an exaggerated fit of mock indignation when they 
receive poor service, retiring to a public park with boxes of take-out and a 
pornographic novel. The fact that these scenes centrally involve very 
different restaurants attests to the film’s indie/hipster preoccupation with 
taste. 

Bellflower may attribute part of its male characters’ misogyny to their 
ambitions of bringing Road Warrior -style elements into their own lives. 
Yet, their fannish desire to merge fantasy and reality is paradoxically 
premised upon the hipster’s desired separation of “inauthenticity” from 
“authenticity” as a means of building status within his/her habitus. In 
other words, Woodrow and Aiden’s fantasy of entering a nostalgically 
remembered cinematic past may be more valuable to their dyadic identity 
as friends than to the local Bellflower social scene they are willing to leave 
behind at the film’s conclusion. Regardless, this fantasy’s emphasis on low- 
tech DIY materiality still remains inseparable from their habitus’ gendered 
connotations of subcultural authenticity as (masculine) resistance against 
the “feminizing” mainstream. 

While fueling fantasies about embodying a post-apocalyptic coolness, their 
post-ironic nostalgia for The Road Warrior also plays into the homosocial 
“boys’ zone” of cult film fandom. However, this sense of subcultural 
distinction is simultaneously premised upon their beloved cinematic 
visions of action-movie hypermasculinity. Such hypermasculine 







representations would likely be out of place within an indie/hipster milieu 
that associates gender traditionalism with mainstream conformity. 
Stereotypically “mainstream” gender performances are often viewed with 
some skepticism within indie cultures valuing distinctive personal styles. 
Yet, instances of hegemonic gender attitudes might be excused if 
performed with a large grain of hipster irony. This strategy allows 
Woodrow and Aiden to superficially downplay the misogynistic 
implications of their sincere Lord Humungus appreciation. As Christy 
Wampole notes, the hipster’s predilection for irony is a “self-defensive 
mode” of living. It allows the past to be self-consciously cited, but largely so 
long as irony “allows a person to dodge responsibility for his or her choices, 
aesthetic and otherwise.”[33] When Woodrow first tells Milly about the 
Mother Medusa gang, for example, his impromptu elucidation quickly falls 
apart into self-conscious joking about his failure to explain it in a “cool” 
way. He thus downplays the fantasy’s more violent and sexist implications 
by reframing them as film-historically anachronistic quirks. 

In this sense, a hip sense of knowing irony can provide a defensive cover 
for Woodrow and Aiden’s politically regressive fandom. (He jokingly notes 
that he and Aiden’s “minds got warped” after watching the film so many 
times as kids.) Irony thus allows the gendering of cultural distinctions to 
(however uneasily) coexist with a hypermasculinity that the protagonists 
can earnestly reclaim or ironically disavow, depending on whether 
interacting within or beyond their dyad. [34] These men may try to escape 
into an “authentic,” analog past associated with The Road Warrior. 
Nonetheless, their adherence to fantasies of hypermasculinity is 
complicated by their habitus’ imperative to uphold the subculturally 
“authentic” while simultaneously rejecting regressively traditional gender 
performances as inauthentically “mainstream.” 



Nevertheless, the DIY aesthetics associated with hipster/indie cultures can 
still evoke certain complications for notions of hegemonic masculinity. In 
his “gendered genealogy of the hipster,” James Penner notes that the 
cultural figure known as the hipster has been considered a masculine 
“frontiersman” into subterranean cultural realms as far back as Norman 
Mailer’s famous 1957 essay “The White Negro.” Yet, the hipster has also 
been seen as a cultural frontiersman whose masculinity is more fluid than 
the heteronormative ideal. He may engage in bisexual or homosexual 
passions taking what Mailer deems a non-effeminate form (such as the 
carousing Kerouac/Cassady characters in On the Road). The hipster’s 
rejection of the cultural “mainstream” can thus extend even to hegemonic 
gender/sexual norms, permitting a measure of ambiguity. This predilection 
has descended to the more contemporary inheritors of the term, who are 
less often associated today with the Beats and jazz culture than an anti¬ 
corporate and anti-mainstream ethos of indie cultural production. 

Alongside indie/hipster tastes in the lo-fi, downscale, and outdated, we can 
therefore find an ironic approach to performing gender and sexuality as 
well. This may include more “effeminate” forms than seen in Mailer’s day, 
as some hipsters “devour gay style” through androgynous attire and 
behavior (e.g., tight, women’s-cut jeans worn by men). Moving in the 
opposite direction from androgyny, however, we can also see the ironic 
embodiment of lo-fi masculine “authenticity” in retro styles of mustaches 
and beards. These are rather different signifiers than associated with the 
contemporaneous figure of the so-called “metrosexual” (i.e., the ostensibly 
heterosexual man who affects an upscale, cosmopolitan attention to 






The contemporary hipster’s ironic commingling 
of androgynous, outdated, or downscale gender 
signifiers signals an alternative masculinity 
rooted more in subcultural capital than 
“mainstream” masculine norms. 



Aiden excitedly tests the Medusa car’s flame- 
spewing exhaust pipes. However geeky they 
may seem, his hobbies also connote an 
investment in masculine dominance. 


personal style and grooming traditionally associated with effeminacy). 
While the male hipster may share some of the metrosexual’s openness to 
gender fluidity, his careful attention to subcultural style is more often 
characterized by a down-market bohemian look. Unlike the trendiness of 
the wealthy, fashionable metrosexual, the hipster ironically embraces far 
more declasse or outdated gender signifiers, such as vintage clothing over 
couture boutique attire. [37] Indeed, we might think of the ironically worn 
handlebar mustache as the quintessential hipster signifier turned faddish 
pop-cultural kitsch. Perhaps it is little surprise, then, that Woodrow hates 
mustaches, but ends up with an ersatz one tattooed onto his face as 
revenge. A stereotypical hipster signifier of ironically performed 
masculinity becomes part of him and literally cannot be erased. This would 
seem especially egregious now that the ironic mustache’s one-time hipness 
within indie cultures has since been appropriated by mainstream 
commodification (e.g., the present ubiquity of mustache-themed 
merchandise in gift shops) in a way that would undesirably evoke a sapping 
of subcultural capital. 

Tony Coles discusses the need to situate multiple masculinities in relation 
to a Bourdieuian discussion of habitus. He argues that marked differences 
often exist between hegemonic masculinity as an impossible ideal socially 
upheld to some degree by the majority of men in a patriarchal culture, and 
the different types of dominant masculinities that are valued in a given 
habitus. “It is possible to be subordinated by hegemonic masculinity” on 
the basis of race, class, appearance, etc., “yet still draw on dominant 
masculinities and assume a dominant position in relation to other men” in 
a particular milieu. “Physical capital” (i.e., the body’s size, strength, and 
utility) may be privileged in some milieus, for example, but these factors 
are less applicable to the dominant masculinities at play in others.[38] 

In my estimation, then, the indie/hipster habitus offers different dominant 
masculinities than the hegemonic masculine ideal. The value of masculinity 
instead becomes reinforced through the “coolness” that subcultural capital 
bestows upon men like Woodrow and Aiden in the eyes of the relevant 
beholder. They may not fit the hegemonic ideal in terms of their physical 
capital or their ability to acquire economic capital. However, the 
subcultural capital linked to their hobbies, disposition, and objects of 
fannish fantasy still harkens back to certain elements of hegemonic 
masculinity, and thus allows them to perform a dominant masculinity 
within their peer group. There may be something seemingly “immature” or 
“geeky” about their continuing devotion to a childhood text. However, like 
Milly’s initial reaction of charmed amusement at the cinematic inspiration 
for Woodrow’s hobbies, hip indie film audiences were likely to be similarly 
tickled by the spectacular, flame-spewing fruits of the filmmakers’ own 
efforts. As I will elaborate below, for example, Bellflower’s filmmakers used 
the actual Medusa car as a key component of promoting their masculine 
DIY prowess on the festival circuit. 

To again quote Coles, 

“The struggle for legitimacy that exists in the field of 
masculinity between dominant and subordinated masculinities 
is validated by habitus and the belief that one’s own masculinity 











is ‘natural’ and ‘true.’ Thus, even those men in subordinated 
positions in the field of masculinity may not see their 
masculinity as subordinated or marginalized, particularly if 
they operate in social fields and domains in which the actions 
and dispositions of other men are similar to their own.”[39] 


In this sense, the indie/hipster impetus to gain subcultural capital by 
fetishizing the “authentic” resonates with a belief in the “authenticity” of 
one’s own non-hegemonic form of masculinity. This remains true even if 
exercising dominant masculinities in the indie habitus also involves a hip 
irony toward hegemonic gender norms. In other words, a hip, ironic stance 
toward hegemonic masculinity’s traditional norms may be displaced by the 
performances of more “authentic,” nonhegemonic gender norms within the 
indie/hipster habitus. At the same time, however, this very emphasis on 
the subcultural value of outsider “authenticity” paradoxically allows the 
cultural roots of masculine dominance to sneak back in to the indie/hipster 
habitus under the cloak of irony. 



Woodrow may have lost the fistfight with the 
rural working-class man, but hopes his swollen 
eye at least “looks cool” as compensation. 


Woodrow and Milly’s visit to the Texas diner, for example, begins with 
Woodrow ironically mocking its grungy menu options. He then angrily 
confronts a white, rural, working-class man who has just slapped Milly’s 
ass. He has, however, entered a working-class milieu where dominant 
forms of masculinity are rooted more in demonstrations of physical than 
subcultural capital. Consequently, Woodrow is promptly punched out, 
although he later tells Milly that he at least hopes his swollen eye “looks 
cool.” A desire for coolness would thus seem to compensate for the fact that 
his sudden, smirking shift into paternalistically “defending her honor” had 
obviously fallen flat. As this scene illustrates, the expectations of 
hegemonic masculinity (e.g., chivalry) lurk beneath Woodrow’s “sensitive,” 
politically reconstructed masculinity. They reveal themselves when a shift 
in the social field unsettles the dominant masculinity he is used to 
performing among his indie/hipster friends. Likewise, his later, post¬ 
breakup fantasy about the possible repercussions of destroying Milly’s Shit 
depicts the threat of violence as another signifier of hegemonic masculinity 
that can reemerge from beneath alternative masculinities thrown into 
crisis. As I will now explain, this underlying masculinism is reflected in the 
film’s own hypermasculine promotional strategies, belying the text’s 
implied rebuke of violent male psychology. 
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Aiden sources parts for the Medusa projects 
from a local surplus store. 


The faux-vintage aesthetic and the 
showmanship of dudes 

Perhaps it is little surprise that we can see the film’s aesthetic and promotional 
strategies working against its ostensible critique of misogynistic fantasies. This is 
precisely because of the male filmmakers’ own unwillingness to sacrifice the 
masculine claims to indie “authenticity” that even an (imagined) apocalypse cannot 
seem to nullify. One of Bellflower’s major promotional hooks and claims to indie 
cachet was the fact that director Glodell, much like his onscreen role as Woodrow, 
participated in the same hobbies as his protagonists. Glodell and his friends built 
their own flamethrower, the customized Speed Biscuit and Medusa cars, and even 
their own movie camera to shoot the film. When Aiden fantasizes about rolling into 
towns across America and immediately impressing onlookers with the coolness of 
their flame-belching Medusa car, this is virtually what Glodell did when touring 
Bellflower to film festivals and repertory theaters, showing off his Medusa car at 
each stop. This car is even highlighted in its own bonus feature on the Bellflower 
DVD, which includes footage from such promotional appearances. 



Writer/director/star Glodell toggles the Medusa car’s instrument panel in both Bellflower itself 
and DVD bonus features specifically about the car. 



Bellflower's filmmakers source flamethrower 
parts from the plumbing aisle of a local Home 
Depot store (as seen in the DVD making-of 
featurette). 


The real-life Medusa car spews flames for 
excited onlookers, as seen in the DVD bonus 
features. 


This archived footage thereby extends the car’s potential to generate subcultural 
capital as a unique, handmade analog artifact. In this sense, Glodell’s means of 
promoting his film further collapses the distinction between filmmaker and 
character. In doing so, he effectively endorses the masculinist ethos that I have 
described as implied by an aggressively asserted “coolness,” the DIY “authenticity” 
of analog material hacking, and non-mainstream individualism. Furthermore, he 
asserts this masculinism in a far more compelling manner through the 
promotional stunts than implied by the film itself. Showing audiences that his real- 
life car from the movie spews real flames , not just special effects, allowed Glodell 










Glodell’s “Coatwolf Model II” camera. 




A digitally simulated veneer of celluloid 
degradation in Robert Rodriguez’s contributions 
to the omnibus film Grindhouse (2007). 



In a cinematic precursor to the ersatz 
“grindhouse aesthetic,” part-time projectionist 
Tyler Durden self-reflexively points out the 
“cigarette burns” marking the 35mm reel’s 
approaching end. Fight Club thus predates 
Grindhouse and Bellflower in popularly 
associating the materiality of celluloid’s analog 
dilapidation with a rougher, dirtier, more 
“masculine” aesthetic style. 


to effectively blur the lines between cinematic fantasy and quotidian reality. This 
directly resembles how his onscreen counterpart, Woodrow, pursues the same 
blurred boundaries through his Road Warrior-inspired hobbies. Such distinctive 
promotional strategies thus allowed this supposed sense of “authenticity” to 
translate into subcultural capital within the indie film world. 

This masculine showmanship extended to the film’s overall visual aesthetic as well, 
as provided by Glodell’s makeshift camera. Like the completed projects within the 
film, this camera was given a name (the “Coatwolf Model II”), and is prominently 
displayed on the website of Glodell’s company, Coatwolf Productions. Growing 
from his hobby of “camera hacking,” the Coatwolf Model II derived from a SI-2K 
digital cinema camera, but with a 4x5 large-format view camera mounted to the 
front as an extension lens. According to Glodell, this distinctive fusion of digital 
and analog camera technologies would provide capabilities unique to any other 
camera in the world. [40] The hip sense of masculine “authenticity” represented by 
the hacked camera would thus extend to the images it could produce, [open 
endnotes in new window ] 

This veneer of “authenticity” is highlighted by the fact that many critics described 
the film’s intentionally dusty, grimy look as a “grindhouse aesthetic.” This critical 
shorthand alludes to the simulated veneer of celluloid degradation popularized in 
retro-styled exploitation movie pastiches like Grindhouse (2007) and its highly 
violent, deeply masculinist cinematic brethren. I have collectively dubbed these 
films “retrosploitation,” since they are intentionally designed to evoke the 
anachronistic thrills of outdated exploitation genres.[41] Indeed, Glodell 
experimented with similarly making fake “grindhouse”-style trailers using his DIY 
technology while the ideas for Bellflower’s plot were gestating.[42] Futhermore, 
this proliferation of an ersatz “grindhouse aesthetic” associated with outdated and 
well-used 35mm exploitation film prints evinces a nostalgia akin to that held by 
Aiden and Woodrow toward The Road Warrior. That is, an ironic awareness of the 
past (pre-digital) text’s material datedness combines with a deeply sincere 
celebration of the politically unreconstructed thrills that outdated films still offer 
fans. In my estimation, this mix of ironic distance and sincere longing has become 
internalized into the retrosploitation film’s overall feel. Unlike slick, clean digital 
imagery, this nostalgic aesthetic evokes a “rougher,” less easily palatable look. It 
implicitly casts gendered lines of distinction between the “rebellious” (masculine) 
indie film and the passive, feminized mainstream viewership supposedly lacking in 
subcultural capital. [43] Whereas the dirt and smudges on Glodell’s view camera 
plates might be seen outside this context as flaws in craftsmanship, they are here 
recoded as subculturally valued signs of earthy, rough-and-tumble materiality. 



Examples of dirt and smudges captured on the view camera lens in Bellflower , accentuated 
by the film’s extensive use of selective focus. 

At the same time, however, Bellflower’s aesthetic appears considerably beholden to 
the recent rise of faux-vintage photography applications for mobile phones, 
especially Instagram and Hipstamatic. As I noted earlier, these applications gained 
great popularity among indie/hipster milieus after premiering around 2010, 
because they digitally replicated the retro look of the antiquated vintage/analog 
past as a relative obscurity in the digital age. Yet, they also gained much broader 
cultural use, becoming a widespread trend among young technology users. As one 
critic remarked of Bellflower’s look, 



















Examples of Hipstamatic photos sharing 
aesthetic traits with Bellflower's 
cinematography. 


“Hailed as visionary in some quarters, I can’t help but think that those 
quarters haven’t spent much time on the internet in the past couple of 
years. Most of Glodell’s effects—hyper-saturated colors, selective focus, 
grime on the lens—look much like popular smartphone vintage 
photography filters. This is essentially Instagram-inspired 
cinematography; there’s nothing necessarily wrong with that, and it 
does create striking images, but it doesn’t seem particularly 
groundbreaking. ”[44] 

In this respect, the discoloration, vignetting, and image grain seen in Bellflower 
might not be unambiguously read as unique signifiers of masculine “authenticity.” 
Instead, they might be seen as undesirable signifiers of the hipster as a trend 
follower constantly striving for a lo-fi/analog/retro cool always on the verge of 
mainstream cooptation. 

In a much-discussed analysis of faux-vintage photography, Nathan Jurgenson 
argues that mobile apps like Instagram and Hipstamatic are all about trying to 
make the digital seem physical. They emulate the “authentic” by instantly 
overlaying present-day digital photos with the contingent photographic effects of a 
decades-old instant camera. In doing so, the ersatz archaism of the faux-vintage 
photo self-reflexively foregrounds the fact of its own documentation. That is, by 
evincing an analog look, it paradoxically signals its own status as a deliberate 
product of digital manipulation. The faux-vintage photo thus provides further 
proof of our own existence as actively engaged users during a period where smart 
phones are virtually always with us, always connected to social media platforms. 
For Jurgenson, then, faux-vintage photography evokes a nostalgia for the present, 
a desire to view one’s own everyday existence as potentially renderable into a 
lasting document. [45] Indeed, as Andreas Huyssen argues, the digital age has 
meant that “many of the mass-marketed memories we consume are ‘imagined 
memories’ to begin with, and thus more easily forgotten than lived memories.” 
Consequently, “the more we are asked to remember in the wake of the information 
explosion and the marketing of memory, the more we seem to be in danger of 
forgetting.”[46] Hence the emergence of a desire to document the potential 
pastness of one’s present moment through faux-vintage photographic trickery. 

Yet, as Mary E. Lord observes, anyone can now make “cool” faux-vintage photos, 
without the need to even educate oneself in image manipulation software like 
Photoshop. This potential “mainstreaming” complicates the very sense of 
subcultural capital that spurred the faux-vintage photography boom within indie 
cultures. On one hand, these photos can amaze us by stylizing our present 
moments into looking “cooler” than we originally experienced them. On the other 
hand, the very name “Hipstamatic” implies that this novelty can evoke suspicion 
among some users that this is the technological equivalent of a hipster “trying too 
hard” to look cool. Furthermore, Lord concurs with Jurgenson that viewing the 
present as always translatable into ersatz “vintage” imagery might alter one’s 
ability to fully engage with the present on its own cultural and political terms.[47] 
That is, always viewing the present as capable of being overlaid with a sense of 
pastness could imaginatively distance faux-vintage technology users from the 
political implications of their own present actions. 

If there is no masculine sense of hacking skill or technological mastery required to 
create faux-vintage images, then this aesthetic choice seemingly undercuts its own 
ability to shore up a regressive masculinism which itself turns toward the past for 
inspiration. On one hand, it makes sense for Glodell’s film to display a faux-vintage 
aesthetic, since it is so clearly filtered through Woodrow’s nostalgia-fueled 
fantasies and fannish longings. Yet, the fact that the director is so difficult to 
separate from his starring role leads me to speculate that Glodell himself may see 
his present through a politically inflected faux-vintage lens of potential pastness. 
That is, Glodell himself may share his onscreen counterpart’s semi-earnest 












Further examples of the faux-vintage influence 
on Bellflower's overall visual style. 



The Medusa car cruises down lonely Los 
Angeles streets. Analog synthesizer drones 
often accompany these stylized shots, evoking 
the 1980s vibe of The Road Warrior's cinematic 
era. 


upholding of the archaic gender inequalities associated with a primal, violent 
masculinity. The use of nostalgia within Bellflower’s form and content suggests 
that Glodell’s aesthetic lens for nostalgically framing his contemporary indie milieu 
also coincides with politically regressive views about women. This is especially 
suggested by his admission that the film was his attempt to cinematically capture 
the feel of his personal experience with “a really brutal relationship and a break- 
up.”[48] 

In the end, the masculine ethos behind Glodell’s “rough” visual aesthetic cannot be 
wholly guaranteed, due to its possible associations with inauthentic hipster 
affectations and/or the mainstreaming of faux-vintage photography apps. 
Nevertheless, the masculine self-promotion surrounding his DIY projects like the 
Medusa car and the Coatwolf camera still represents a yearning in vain for an 
“authentically” masculine sense of low-tech individualism. This 
“authentic”/masculine individualism is valued in the indie/hipster habitus 
reflected both within the film itself and on the indie film circuits where Bellflower 
was promoted. Furthermore, the subcultural value of masculine “authenticity” is 
desired as more than a retributive bulwark against threats to one’s masculinity. It 
also attempts to defuse threats to one’s sense of identity within an indie/hipster 
habitus preoccupied with living in a digital age where the immaterial and 
ephemeral seem to increasingly impinge upon one’s ability to live “authentically” 
as an individual. 

Like Woodrow and Aiden’s Mother Medusa fantasies, there is something tellingly 
overwrought and excessive about Glodell’s deliberate attempts to gain indie cachet. 
His aesthetic and self-promotional strategies as a young male filmmaker assert his 
DIY self-reliance against the ostensibly feminized mainstream, but without 
reflecting on the broader gendered implications of such distinctions. As I have 
noted, this very excessiveness proved to be alluring for some male viewers. 
However, this aggressive posturing also bespeaks nagging doubts about the 
ultimately fragile correlation between masculinity, individuality, and non¬ 
mainstream tastes invoked by the film and its promotion. As the film’s reception 
indicates, the film’s uses of nostalgia can be accused of misogyny, trendiness, and a 
lack of authenticity, not just desirable sources of cultural distinction. 

Consequently, Bellflower’s ambivalence about its hip sense of pastness is 
ultimately symptomatic of its place within a subcultural milieu undergirded by 
rather traditional gender disparities. Despite the indie/hipster habitus’ alleged 
rejection of mainstream values, regressive gender valuations underlie its aesthetic 
distinctions. These taste distinctions maybe as socially constructed and 
historically contingent as masculinity itself, but they are no less open to 
contestation. 
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• Take Shelter 

• Meek’s Cutof 

• The Horse of Turin 



Los Angeles, Paris, and the world, respectively, 
blown up. From Terminator 2 (James Cameron, 
1991 ) Armageddon (Michael Bey, 1998), and 
The Hitchhiker’s Guide to the Galaxy (Garth 
Jennings, 2005). 


The end of everything 


by Timothy Kreider 

“...Artists are useful to society because they are... super-sensitive. They 
keel over like canaries in poison coal mines long before more robust 
types realize that there is any danger whatsoever.” — Kurt Vonnegut, 

Jr.[i] [ open endnotes in new window] 

Hollywood has always loved eschatology, especially when it’s photogenic. We’ve 
seen nuclear missiles incinerate LA, meteors incinerate Paris, and aliens incinerate 
Washington, New York, and LA; the world spectacularly trashed by glaciers, 
earthquakes, and megatsunamis; and the entire Earth anticlimactically popped like 
a soap bubble. Hollywood has rallied its concerted efforts, World War II-style, to 
keep the public vigilant against the ever-present threat of mass zombiism. This is 
all just good Thanatotic fun, a culture indolently contemplating its own extinction 
while eating Twizzlers, like teenagers daydreaming about their own funerals. 



Images from Take Shelter. 


The apocalypse comes to Main Street. 


But recently a series of independent or foreign films have all addressed the same 
theme in a more urgent and serious way, either directly or allegorically. These are 
small, thoughtful movies, not high-concept blockbusters, with indie (or non-) 
actors instead of action heroes, low production values instead of CGI fireworks, 
and spare, minimalist scores instead of screaming parodies of Carmina Burana. 
Take Shelter (Jeff Nichols, 2007) shows us a modern prophet, an ordinary man 
who’s been vouchsafed a terrible vision of nature in revolt and neighbor turned 
against neighbor; Meeks’ Cutoff (Kelly Reichardt, 2010) is a parable about Western 
civilization led astray by its own misguided hubris, doomed unless it changes 
course; and The Turin Horse (Bela Tarr, 2011) is a frankly apocalyptic fable of 
God’s covenant reneged on, His Creation revoked, the world corrupted beyond 
redemption and guttering out in darkness.[2] Taken together, these films seem to 
be telling us that a terrible storm is coming, that we are at a crossroads, that the 
end is already here. 


Mad in America 


Take Shelter opens with a man standing in his driveway, looking up at a dark, 
coiled bank of stormclouds fluorescing with lightning. It begins to rain. As he looks 
at the liquid pattering on his fingers, we see it is no ordinary rain; it’s a dirty 
yellowish-brown, slightly viscous. As he says later, it looks “like motor oil.” The 
dreamer is Curtis LaForche. He’s having recurring nightmares about a 
preternatural storm, a storm that not only rains motor oil but turns his neighbors 













The storm in Curtis’s dream, and one brewing in 
real life. 


and loved ones into predacious monsters. This storm, like most dream symbols, is 
multivalent, both terribly specific yet hard to pin down to any one meaning—too 
ambiguous to be read as an allegory for any particular ecological catastrophe but 
evoking several at once: acid rain, oil spills, el Nino, Katrina, and all the other 
destructive weather associated with global warming and climate change. (The 
weather is indeed getting funny lately; to cite only the current example, at the time 
of this writing whole swaths of Oklahoma City have been razed by tornadoes.) Its 
weird oily rain overtly recalls recent real-world environmental disasters, like the 
Deepwater Horizons spill, but may also allude to peak oil, the theory that warns of 
the imminent depletion of our petroleum supply, or to the burning of fossil fuels 
that’s raising the global temperatire. His dreams of catastrophes that threaten his 
family are echoed by events in the real world of the film; Curtis is absorbed by a 
local news report about a chlorine spill that killed a man’s wife and daughter. 
Another dream image, of birds dropping out of the sky by the dozens, flopping 
spasmodically on the ground, recalls several such freakish incidents in the news 
(such as when 5000 birds fell out of the sky over Arkansas on New Year’s Eve 
2010),[3] but also serves as visual synecdoche for the mass extinction currently 
underway. 



Ill omens. 



Another ill omen, the chlorine spill. 



But the most terrifying thing about the storm of Curtis’ nightmares is that it 
somehow turns people against each other. Those touched by its polluted rain 
become deranged and vicious — pounding at Curtis’s door, clawing at his clothes 
and face, dragging his daughter out a car window. The figures in his dreams are 
always glimpsed dimly through fogged and rain-smeared windows, but we can see 
they’re dressed in the same jeans, T-shirts and nightgowns as his own neighbors, 
like loved ones turned into ravening zombies in a horror film. In Curtis’ first 
dream, his dog snarls at him and gnashes his arm; in a later one, his friend and co¬ 
worker gores him with a pickaxe; and, in the worst of them, his own wife Sam 
stands in their kitchen dripping with the telltale rain, staring at him blankly and 
fixedly, a sharp knife resting near her on the counter. Curtis glances down at the 
knife, then looks at her and shakes his head, as if pleading, No. This is the most 
frightening of Curtiss dreams not only because it involves the person closest to 
him, but because its ambient feeling of incipient violence is left unresolved. The 
question is left open: will Sam turn on him? The question reverberates in real life, 
but in reverse: will Curtis turn on her? 

These dreams echo Curtis’ mother’s paranoid-schizophrenic delusions —“7 thought 
people were watching me and listening to me ,” she whispers to him at her assisted 
living facility—but they also distortedly prefigure things that happen to him later in 
the film: his neighbors start talking about him behind his back, his best friend 
assaults him, his boss fires him, his wife slaps his face. Of course these are self- 
fulfilling prophecies—Curtis’ friends and wife have been frightened and alienated 
by his increasingly bizarre behavior. His dreams of his own dog and wife turning 
against him reflect his fear that he is becoming a dangerous stranger. But people 
really are being subtly turned against each other by a declining economy, which, 
















Deward’s wife seen outside his house, and a 
figure in a similar housecoat in Curtis’s dream, 
both seen through his windshield. 


like a narrowing ecological niche with a scarcity of resources, inexorably pits its 
inhabitants against each other. Everyone’s anxieties are about money; Curtis’ 
friend is angry because he’s been kicked off his work detail, his boss is appalled at 
the prospect of an uninsured accident, and his wife is furious at what he’s spent on 
his storm shelter without her knowledge. The onset of Curtis’ mother’s 
schizophrenia may have been triggered by economic stresses: “Your father was 
gone a lot and I couldn’t handle things on my own.” Curtis himself is secretly 
worrying about the price of his medication while his wife is dreaming of a $900-a- 
week beach rental. 



Money worries: Curtis’s prescription co-pay; 
Sam’s vacation/emergency fund. 




Threatened landscapes: a storm captioned 
“FOR SALE/ Prime Commercial”; Curtis’s world 
in free-fall. 


It’s a distinctly working-class world that’s endangered in this film. The settings are 
middle-class homes with eagle plaques on the aluminum siding, offices in trailers, 
the generic white corridors and offices of civic buildings, Lion’s Club dining halls 
with ersatz-wood-paneled walls. We see Curtis operating a drill in a quarry whose 
sound transitions to the whir of Sam’s sewing machine as she makes a set of 
curtains for her own home business. Sam haggles over the price of a hand-stitched 
pillow at a flea market (she initially asks fifteen dollars and settles for eight in 
change); Curtis forks over forty-seven dollars for medication because the co-pay on 
his insurance is so high. The film is explicitly set in the post-crash economy: 

“Banks aren’t loaning money the way they used to,” the loan officer tells Curtis; 
“You take your eye off the ball one minute in this economy, you’re screwed,” his 
brother advises; a high-end psychiatrist acknowledges, “I know times are hard.” 
The phantom lightning storm Curtis sees over an empty lot is captioned by a 
weathered sign: “FOR SALE: PRIME COMMERCIAL.” The vertiginous sense of a 
general collapse is evoked by the dream in which Curtis’ living room seems to go 
into free-fall—the furniture rising into the air, hovering in anticipation of a terrible 
crash — as if his whole world were in an elevator whose cable has snapped. 

But note that, despite an unforgiving economy and indifferent institutions, there’s 
not a heartless bureaucrat or foreclosing banker to be seen in the film. A harried 
insurance agent braves the bureaucratic labyrinth of voice mail to get one straight 
answer that resolves Sam’s problem; the loan officer at the bank urges Curtis not to 
take out a risky loan against his house; Curtis’s boss is a decent enough guy who 
seems sick at having to fire him. These are all overworked, underpaid people trying 
to do the best they can in an inefficient and dilapidated system. When the 
counselor Curtis has come to trust disappears and is replaced by a new one who 
tries to start over from square one, it isn’t anyone’s fault; it’s just how things are. 

As in Curtis’ dream, it’s the system, the storm, that’s forcing these people to fight 
one another. (In a deleted scene, when Curtis’ counselor asks him why people are 
attacking him in his dreams, he shrugs: “it’s in the air.”) 

The one stable element in Curtis’ world is family. This is a portrait of a happy 
marriage. His best friend tells him, “You got a good life, Curtis. I think that’s the 
best compliment you can give a man—take a look at his life, say: ‘That’s good. That 
guy’s doin’ something right.’” Curtis signs “I—love—you” to his deaf daughter, 
Hannah, before he heads to work; he teases his wife out of being angry at him 
when he turns up late and smelly from work to Hannah’s ASL class. As the couple 
stands in their daughter’s bedroom doorway at night, we see a sampler on the wall 
of three bunnies huddled with a gray cloud hovering over them, raindrops falling, 
and a heart inscribed in the air above them, their love a frail umbrella against the 
storm. 






















Sympathetic functionaries in really depressing interiors. 



See the bunnies? A book on the shelf has the title, “Mad in 

America.” In the context of the film, it 
suggests a political rather than a 
psychological reading. 



Madman or prophet? 



Curtis is afraid he may be going crazy but fears, even more, that he isn’t; we see 
him methodically reading up on the diagnostic criteria for schizophrenia, quizzing 
his mother about the symptoms of her own onset, and seeking professional help, 
but also, simultaneously, preparing for the apocalyptic storm foretold in his visions 
by expanding and fortifying his storm shelter, buying canned goods and gas masks. 
It’s a painful portrait of a man methodically pursuing cross-purposes. His last 
name, LaForche, means “the fork,” alluding to both his bifurcated behavior and the 
decision he faces. 

Curtis begins having waking dreams. He hears claps of thunder out of an empty 
sky. He sees flocks of birds describing undulant arabesques in the air, as if the 
universe is trying to tell him something in sign. The question he asks, standing on 
the roadside watching an eerily beautiful lightning display crackling blue and 
purple over an open field, might be that of any clear-eyed man in a world blind 
with denial: “Is anyone seein’ this?” Neither he nor we know until the film’s end, if 
then, whether these are symptoms of incipient schizophrenia or supernatural 
visions. This ambiguity calls on the audience to decide whether we’re going to 
interpret the film as psychological portrait or political metaphor—as a naturalistic 
story about a man losing his mind or a parable about a modern seer with a vision 
of our world in peril. When Curtis loses it at a Lions’ Club dinner, thundering at his 
neighbors like a wild-eyed Old Testament prophet, “THERE IS A STORM 
COMING LIKE NOTHING YOU HAVE EVER SEEN AND NOT A ONE OF YOU IS 
PREPARED FOR IT!” our reaction is a litmus test: do we cringe in embarrassment 
or exult at hearing the truth spoken? Is Curtis a schizophrenic in need of 
medication or a prophet without honor in his hometown? (It’s not unlike the 
tension in the The Shining (Stanley Kubrick, 1980) between the realistic likelihood 
that Jack Torrance is losing his mind and the supernatural possibility that the 
ghosts are real.) 

The film’s crucial moment comes when Curtis has to make his own choice between 
the personal and the social: to keep himself and his family barricaded in the dark 
or open the shelter’s door and risk letting in the outside world. 





















Curtis’s choice between isolation and openness, 
darkness and light. 



Hannah signs “Storm.” 


A, 



A man’s home is his castle. 


This tension is intensified to the breaking point by the film’s ending, when the 
storm finally appears. On first viewing this seems like a deliberately ambiguous 
coda, one that can be taken as literal reality or yet another nightmare. But we never 
wake up from this one. And Curtis’ wife and daughter don’t act like the people in 
his dreams, ravening or affectless; they are themselves. It’s also the first time in the 
film that we see the storm from a point of view other than Curtis’. His daughter 
Hannah sees it first—she makes the swirling sign for “storm” that she learned early 
in the film—and then his wife sees it, too—we see it reflected in the sliding glass 
doors behind her as she emerges from the beach house, and over her shoulder as 
she looks out at the vast roiling storm front, its multiple waterspouts reaching like 
tentacles toward an iron-gray ocean. This isn’t an ambiguous ending; the film’s 
title turns out to be an imperative. Sam nods wordlessly at Curtis; he nods back. It 
is an inversion of the awful charged moment from his dream when she stared at 
him with implacable menace and he shook his head beseechingly. The family will 
not turn on itself; if they are to die they will do it together. 



Curtis shakes his head no at Sam in his ... pleading with her not to turn against him... 

dream... 



When we first saw Curtis and Hannah on the beach he was digging a moat around 
a sand castle, another fragile barricade like the fantasy of security he was buying 
with his storm shelter. There’s a last shot, as Curtis picks up his daughter and runs, 
of their abandoned castle crumbling on the beach. What we’re going to have to 
leave behind in order to survive was never going to last anyway. 

Go to page 2 
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Broken logic 


Images from Meek's Cutoff : 



“We’re not lost,” says Stephen Meek. “We’re 
just findin’ our way.” They are lost. 



The ending of Meek’s Cutoff conies so suddenly, leaving its story so unresolved that 
first-time viewers may start in shock and something like indignation. We’ve 
devoted a lot of time and concentration and forfeited a lot of the cheaper, more 
immediate rewards of movie-going to follow the film to this conclusion. We’ve sat 
through long, silent sequences, strained to see action in near-total darkness and to 
overhear faint dialogue recorded at a distance. The film builds its narrative tension 
with meticulous slowness, withholding obvious payoffs, investing everything in the 
question: will the settlers find their way? When the credits roll and we realize we’re 
never going to know, we feel less disappointed than betrayed. 

Everything else about Meek’s Cutoff— its austerely beautiful photography, precisely 
measured pace, the restraint and assurance of its acting-is the product of such 
obvious seriousness of purpose that its abrupt ending can’t be ill-considered. In 
retrospect, Meek’s Cutoff is most intelligible and rewarding read as allegory. 
Although based on an historical episode, in Kelly Reichart’s hands the story 
becomes an extended metaphor about Western civilization having lost its way. 

(One of the first images in the film is someone scrawling the word LOST on a fallen 
tree, like the inscrutable word CROATOAN left behind by Virginia’s legendary lost 
colony.) This wagon train heading westward on the Oregon Trail, at the very end of 
the frontier, is a microcosm for expansionist capitalism running low on resources 
and reaching the limits of a plundered world. The men have been in charge so far, 
taking one wrong turn after another, stubbornly compounding their disastrous 
course, while the women have watched helplessly and with decreasing confidence 
from a distance. Their leader looks more and more like an incompetent blowhard, 
and their situation is growing dire. They appear to be doomed. 

Meek’s Cutoff is a Western told, for once, from the point of view of its women; near 
the film’s beginning we hear a girl reading aloud from scripture a passage about 
the naming of Eve. Again and again we are placed in the women’s frustrating 
position, excluded from the action and decision-making, forced to spy on their 
menfolk from a distance, eavesdropping on their faint dialogue over the shirring of 
insects. 

Women are visually relegated to the status of chattel, framed with the livestock and 
wagons as they wait during the men’s convocations, carefully carrying a caged bird 
across a river (a bird identified with the twittering Lily, whose mustard dress dully 
echoes its yellow feathers). They’re also associated with slaves and oppressed 
races: “Working like niggers once again,” one of them grumbles as they fetch water 
and grind coffee in the predawn dark. And it’s a woman, our heroine Emily 
Tetherow, who will eventually forge an uneasy alliance with a captured Cayuse 
Indian. 

During a circumspect confrontation between the film’s two antagonists, Emily 
Tetherow and their guide, Stephen Meek, Meek waxes philosophic on the war of 
the sexes: 


“Women are created on the principle of chaos — the chaos of creation, 
disorder, bringin’ new things into the world. Men—created on the 
principle of destruction. S’like cleansin’ order and destruction... Chaos 
and destruction, the two genders’s always had it.” 


Meek’s Cutoff undercuts this bombast, depicting most men as inept braggarts or 

















dithering fools. We first see Stephen Meek crawling out of his teepee in a red union 
suit and buckskin jacket to the sound of buzzing flies, a bedraggled travesty of Wild 
Bill Hickock. He’s a gunslinger of bullshit, full of colorful bluster and milk-and- 
honey guarantees. He tells tall tales to children and only slightly less implausible 
stories to their elders: “You won’t want for riches,” he promises them about their 
destination. “Someday you just plunge your hands into the groundr 


The menfolk, making bad decisions at a 
distance. 




The wisest man in the film, named Solomon, is distinguished by the trust he places 
in his wife Emily. Emily Tetherow is intelligent and decisive, second-guessing the 
men’s fumbling judgment under her breath. “We should never have left the main 
stem,” she mutters. “We shoulda taken on more [water] at the river.” After dark, in 
the privacy of their wagon, Solomon tells Emily the men suspect Stephen Meek 
might be paid to mislead American immigrants. 

“It has a logic,” he admits. 

“I suppose,” she snaps. “A broken one.” She’s exasperated by her husband’s 
“optimism” about their progress and halfhearted faith in Meek’s leadership. “I 
don’t blame him for not knowing,” she clarifies. “I blame him for saying he did.” 

It’s his hubristic certitude she despises, the empty pretense to expertise and 
authority. The first time we see a close-up of Emily, she is listening, visibly un¬ 
wowed, as Stephen Meek tells a child about a fight with a bear. 

Emily is the first to see the Indian tracking them, standing on a ridge like a vision, 
as if her disillusionment with their ostensible leader has summoned a new guide. 
Stephen Meek is alarmed and tries to alarm the rest of the group, browbeating 
them with stories of the Cayuse Indians’ savagery and mercilessness: “I’ve seen ‘em 
strip the flesh off a man while he’s still breathin’,” he rhapsodizes. “I’ve seen ‘em 
cut a man’s eyelids off and bury him in the sand and leave him just starin’ at the 
sun.” There’s really no reason we should take these stories any more seriously than 
the one about Meek’s acquaintance who was scalped by a bear. Like certain other 
leaders who come readily to mind, Meek uses dubious atrocity stories and scare 
tactics to persuade his followers they’re surrounded by inhumanly cruel enemies 
from whom only he can protect them. 

After they capture the Cayuse, the men try abuse and bribery to get him to lead 
them to water, but Emily takes him a cup of water and fixes a split in his moccasin. 
This isn’t sentiment so much as pragmatism: “I want him to owe me something,” 
she tells Lily. Emily isn’t some anachronistic heroine of p.c. cultural 
sensitivity.“You can’t even imagine the things we’ve done,” she tells their captive in 
scorn and wonderment, “the cities we’ve built.” But on some gut-empathetic level 
she also recognizes their captive’s humanity. We see her listening to him praying in 
the night. Theirs is the unwilling kinship of servitude. When Meek regales the 
settlers with a story about massacring unarmed Indians, she is unimpressed. 
“Vanity,” she pronounces. “That’s all I see.” 


Women visually likened to chattel and caged 
birds. 













The film’s antagonists: male and female. 



The vanity of possession and land: Emily throwing furniture out the back of the wagon, the 
settler’s Claim. 


As their circumstances become increasingly desperate their journey ceases to be 
about some myth of opportunity and is purified into a struggle for survival, a sort 
of spiritual pilgrimage. We see Solomon and Emily casting their possessions 
overboard to lighten their load, family heirlooms become ballast. When a boy finds 
a bit of gold, the settlers “stake a claim,” leaving a post with a cloth tied around it 
to mark the spot; we see it receding from their point of view, a little stick lost in the 
vast sameness of the landscape, like a monument to the folly of Land, Possession 
and Treasure. 

In the end their bid for fortune becomes a death march. We see a black vulture 
drifting overhead, biding its time. A settler falls, exhausted and dehydrated. The 
Cayuse sings a funeral chant over him. The other settlers look on not with the 
Christian contempt we’ve come to expect but a numb resignation that might be 
respect. 

Then the party comes to a lone tree in a dell. The music shimmers with portent; it’s 
a dream landscape. In its last scene, like those of 2001, La Dolce Vita, or Barton 
Fink, Meek’s Cutoff shifts levels from the naturalistic to the overtly symbolic. 



Another bird as bad omen. 


The tree: salvation or ruin? 


A tree can’t grow without water,” says one of the men hopefully. And indeed the 


















tree at first seems like a symbol of hope; Solomon holds a branch with berries 
tenderly in his hand, reminiscent of the branch the dove brought back after the 
flood. But the tree is also an eerily ambiguous image: only its lower half is alive and 
green; its upper branches are dead and bare. Is it an omen of salvation or ruin? Is 
the Indian leading them to water or a slaughter? “We’re close, but we don’t know 
what to,” says one settler. This is not just a story about one lost wagon train, but a 
parable about a dying civilization come to a moment of fateful choice, a fork in the 
road, like Curtis La Forche’s. 



When someone appeals to him for advice, Stephen Meek says a bizarre and utterly 
unexpected thing: 

“I’m taking my orders from you now, Mr. Tetherow, Mrs. Tetherow. 

And we’re all taking our orders from him [nodding toward the Cayuse], 

I’d say. We’re all just playin’ our parts now. This was written long 
before we got here. I’m at your command.” 

He seems to speak with a voice and a wisdom not his own. His braggadocio is 
emptied out; Meek finally lives up to his name. The film’s title doesn’t refer to the 
place-name in Oregon or some movie-Western maneuver, but the point at which 
Stephen Meek’s power is revoked. After all his boasts and threats and promises, 
our patriarchal leader, having led us to the brink of extinction, has finally admitted 
failure, ceding his authority to those who’ve so far been kept subservient and 
voiceless: a woman, who’s assumed moral leadership of the party, and an 





The film’s ending, a challenge and an invitation. 


aboriginal, who goes on ahead, little caring whether we follow. Those long 
relegated to the margins now assume center stage. Emily, in charge at last, debates 
her course, her face framed in the tree’s branches as she turns to look after the 
Cayuse. In a reverse shot we see him pausing to regard her impassively. The music 
and all other sound cuts out save for the soft tread of his footsteps as he turns and 
walks away from us, into an uncertain landscape. The open question posed by the 
film’s last images is: will we follow? 

Go to page 3 
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Everything debased 


Images from The Horse of Turin: 



God’s gifts revoked: the beasts of the earth, 
water, light. 


The apocalypse that is economic and ecological in Take Shelter and 
historical in Meek’s Cutoff becomes mythic and universal in The Horse of 
Turin. “At the beginning of my career, I had a lot of social anger,” says Bela 
Tarr in an interview. 

“Afterwards, I began to understand that the problems were not 
only social; they are deeper. I thought they were only 
ontological... afterward, I could understand that [they] were not 
only ontological. They were cosmic.”[4] [open endnotes in new 
window! 

The film takes as its text and point of departure a very short story by Laszlo 
Krasznahorkai that re-imagines the episode of Friedrich Nietzsche’s 
collapse in Turin, when he famously threw his arms around the neck of a 
carriage horse that was being flogged. Nietzsche deteriorated into catatonia 
even as his philosophy detonated like a depth charge, collapsing two 
thousand years of Western faith and intellectual tradition. But “of the 
horse,” Krasznahorkai’s fable concludes, “we know nothing.” 

The Horse of Turin tells us not what became of that particular horse (the 
film seems set not in Italy ca.1889 but in some blasted and timeless 
existential landscape) but the fate of all the mute suffering creatures of the 
earth in the aftermath of Nietzsche’s deicide. The film’s protagonists are 
two peasants who, no less than Nietzsche’s poor whipped nag, have slaved 
at unrelieved, plodding labor their whole lives. The respect Tarr pays these 
people is in the sheer screen time and rigorous scrutiny he devotes to their 
quotidian routines. The Horse of Turin is a pitilessly slow, repetitive film, 
with long passages recapitulated with incremental variations, as in its 
minimalist score. We see father and daughter going about their daily 
chores in the grueling tedium of real time, in uninterrupted shots that last 
as long as eight minutes. They eat the same meal day after day: one 
massive boiled potato per person, skinned with bare fingers and devoured 
still steaming. As the punishing wind outside whips up stinging dust 
storms, collecting water from the well becomes an undertaking to set your 
teeth against. Even dressing is a laborious ritual because one of the father’s 
arms is limp and useless. All this is less ennobled than simply beheld, 
honored, by Tarr’s ascetic attention. Fred Keleman’s cinematography is 
almost devotional, making fine-grained art of weathered wood, rude stone, 
earthen floor, swirling mane and rippling horseflesh, faces lashed and 
bodies spraddled by time and work. Throughout, the wind moans and 
rages without respite and Mihaly Vig’s mournful score saws on, as though 
playing music were another grueling chore. 


As if in some dark fairy tale, a series of curses befalls the two peasants. On 
the first night the Deathwatch beetles stop ticking, leaving ominous silence. 
Then the titular horse refuses to budge or to eat, obstinate as Melville’s 
Bartleby, and it’s clear, by the middle of the film, that it is moribund. As in 
Take Shelter, the death of an animal seems a portent. Next the peasants’ 









The world as Hell: Sylvie chasing her bonnet 
across the parched, vacant wasteland. The 
horizon becomes the imprisoning limit of the 
Father and Daughter’s home/exile. 


well runs dry. Finally the lamps will not light, even though they’re filled 
with oil, and even the sun goes dark. The Turin Horse is a Book of Genesis 
in reverse—like a black Mass, read backwards—telling the story of 
Uncreation. The film is divided, like the Biblical Creation, into six days, in 
the course of which we see God’s gifts taken back one by one. Its sequence 
of mysterious privations inverts the order of Creation in Genesis 1:1-25: 
first the “living creature[s]” and “beast[s] of the earth,” created on the sixth 
day, sicken and die; then the Waters, which were separated from the land 
on the third day, recede and vanish; and finally light, the first of God’s 
creations (“fiat lux”), fails. Throughout these successive losses the 
windstorm relentlessly rises, supernatural in its wrath, like a scouring 
judgment on the earth. God rebuked long-suffering Job from out of a 
windstorm, and here, as in Take Shelter, the rising storm is the voice of 
some universal sentence upon Man’s offenses. 

The only explicit explanation or hypothesis we ever hear for these 
escalating misfortunes comes when a guy named Benhard barges into the 
hovel demanding booze, and, halfway through a film in which scarcely a 
word has been exchanged, delivers a long, lugubrious rant about human 
corruption, the death of God, and the well-deserved destruction of 
mankind. Like many a barroom diatribe, it goes on for a while and tends to 
ramble, restating its main points several times. The gist is that humankind 
has brought about its own damnation through its insatiable lust for 
possession. And that those decent few who once knew better lost faith in 
goodness and so abandoned the field, bequeathing the earth to vermin. 


“Because for this perfect victory it was also essential that the 
other side... that is, everything that's excellent, great in some 
way and noble, should not engage in any kind of fight. There 
shouldn't be any kind of struggle, just the sudden 
disappearance of one side...” 


In other words, The best lack all conviction/While the worst are full of 
passionate intensity. Bernhard isn’t a spokesman for Nietzsche, who saw 
in the advent of nihilism a crucible for the forging of new values; he sees 
nothing in God’s absence but a feeding frenzy, the world left prey to 
rapacious avarice. The father dismisses all this as “rubbish,” but it’s 
significant in light of this tirade that it’s his own “good” right arm, as 
opposed to the “sinister” left, that hangs limp and useless. He is a living 
embodiment of Bernhard’s text, Man crippled by the failing of his better 
side. 

A second intrusion comes with the appearance of a wagonload of gypsies 
bound for America. When the father brandishes an axe at them they curse 
his well and move on, leaving behind, as backhanded thanks for the water 
they’ve stolen, a book Tarr calls “an anti-Bible” (like the film’s anti- 
Genesis). The daughter reads aloud a verse that echoes Bernhard’s anti- 
Man s better side atrophied, dead. sermon, about priests closing down the churches because of people’s 




sinfulness. The next day, when their well runs dry in fulfillment of the 
gypsies’ curse, father and daughter decide to abandon their homestead and 
make their escape to someplace not utterly devoid of hope where the wind 
is not howling desolately 24/7. We watch them haul their carriage up the 
hill, disappear over the horizon, and then, after a long minute, return. 
There is never any explanation for their turning back. It seems possible 
that the outside world has ceased to exist, as if this Godforsaken place is 
the fallen world to which humanity has been condemned, and they’ve been 
repelled by the flaming sword at Eden’s gate. The world we see in The 
Turin Horse is dramatically Fallen, like the landscape of dry grass, cracked 
mud flats, and alkalai lakes in Meek’s Cutoff, suggesting the land east of 
Eden. Neither Meek’s’ settlers nor the Father and Daughter can find any 
way to escape. Stephen Meek’s odd refrain—“Hell’s fulla bears, Jimmy,” 
“Hell’s fulla Indians,” “Hell’s fulla mountains,” makes him sound like some 
grizzled frontier Virgil. Both these films seem to posit Earth as Hell, 
desolate and inescapable. 

On the last day, the day of darkness, the father urges his daughter to eat, 
despite everything, but even he has no appetite. He says they’ll try again 
tomorrow, but as the film fades to black they sit there slumped and 
unmoving, dumbly enduring, like chattel, in the Hell of hope abandoned. 

In Take Shelter and Meek’s Cutoff we are confronted with a choice, left 
with some chance to turn back, but compared to the utter desolation of 
Tarr’s black fable even the futilitarian heroism of Beckett’s I’ll go on /1 can’t 
Everything sucks, forever. The End. go on is a needlepoint sampler homily. Light, the first creative act, the one 

by which we behold all others—and the one most beloved of artists and 
cinephiles—has been extinguished. Tarr claims this will be his last film. 

The rest, presumably, is silence. 

******** 



Each of these films can be read as a warning; one immediate and urgent, 
one taking a longer view of a civilization in crisis, the last a damning Old- 
Testament prophecy. Read together, through a kind of film-crit 
haruspication, they form a disquieting pattern. Since I started thinking 
about this essay, several other end-of-the-world films have come and gone 
from both arthouses (4:44 Last Day on Earth, Abel Ferrara, 2011) and 
multiplexes ( Seeking a Friend for the End of the World, Lorene Scafaria, 
2012). An apocalyptic comedy, This Is the End, (Evan Goldberg, 2013) is 
being promoted as I write. As Curtis says in Take Shelter, “it’s in the air.” 
Maybe even those big dumb blockbusters about comets and zombies and 
the Mayan apocalypse are symptoms of some unconscious recognition, as 
even the stupidest jokes reveal our most deeply buried fears. Just as the 
alien-invasion cycle of the 50s coincided with the Cold War and Red Scare, 
and the superhero cycle (ca. 2002-present) reflects 9/11 and War on Terror 
fantasies of omnipotence and moral certitude, this current cycle of 
apocalyptic films seems like an expression of some pervasive anxiety that 
our present society can't possibly last. 

Of course it’s easy for a critic to connect any arbitrary dots to form some 
portentous constellation. And artists aren’t necessarily any more prescient, 
or less prone to alarmism, hysteria, or crackpot theories than anyone else. 
People in all eras have proclaimed some great crisis or reckoning 
imminent; it’s perversely cheering to believe that we live in some 
exceptional, crucial historical moment, even if it’s the End Times, rather 
than that we’re just ordinary people occupying another unremarkable 
corner of existence, soon to be forgotten. But I would just suggest that, 
when a lot of a society’s best artists start urgently signaling, independently 





of one another but in disquieting concert, that something awful is coming, 
that we need to change course or die, that we are doomed, we should 
probably, at the very least, pay attention. 



You might read these films together as a sign, like a flock of birds moving 
in unison, inscribing a cryptic but deliberate pattern in the air, as if they 
were trying to tell us something. 
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Undercover Boss presents for viewers an 
inventory of the service, clerical, and 
manufacturing jobs that are today performed by 
U.S. labor: garbage collectors, food processing 
plant workers, warehouse workers, fast food 
restaurant servers and cooks, airline and cruise 
line workers, and so on. In the series’ first 
episode, the undercover boss sorts garbage on 
fast-moving conveyor belt (“Waste 
Management” Undercover Boss. CBS.February 
7. 2010). 



From the second episode of the first season, the 
President and CEO of the restaurant chain 
Hooters, during his undercover stint (“Hooters, 
Undercover Boss. CBS. February 14, 2010). 


Workers' confessions 
and the reality TV series 
Undercover Boss 

by Lyell Davies 

In among the modern game shows, test of endurance shows, court 
shows, gamedoc competitions and the other various subgenres of 
reality TV,[i] fopen notes in new window! a subgenre of shows focus 
on the lives of U.S. workers. These include the following: 

• the white-collar workers seen in The Apprentice, America’s Next 
Top Model, or Does Someone Have to Go? 

• and the blue-collar and pink-collar workers depicted in Deadliest 
Catch, Sandhogs, American Chopper, Dirty Jobs, and 
Undercover Boss. 

The usual U.S. media landscape commonly shows few images of 
working people. Rather, many Hollywood films, situation comedies, 
and other entertainment productions distort our perception of wealth 
and who has it by portraying our social world as heavily populated by 
middle class professionals, despite the fact that by income and 
occupation the majority of Americans occupy working or lower-middle 
class positions. Within our media world, blue and pink-collar reality 
shows seem to establish a contrasting view and suggest that the lives of 
working Americans deserve to be seen on the screens of our televisions 
or digital devices. 

As one among these worker-focused reality TV shows, the series 
Undercover Boss presents for audiences an inventory of the service, 
clerical, and manufacturing jobs performed now by U.S. labor: garbage 
collectors, food processing plant workers, warehouse workers, fast 
food restaurant servers and cooks, airline and cruise line workers, and 
so on. The series’ panorama of jobs bears comparison to Barbara 
Ehrenreich’s bestseller Nickel and Dimed: On (Not) Getting By in 
America (2001), for which the author went undercover to experience 
and document the persistent economic hardship faced by low income 
Americans within our post-industrial information economy. Like 
Ehrenreich’s book, the TV series Undercover Boss seems to offer the 
possibility that the dire economic circumstances faced by tens of 
millions people would be exposed in the media. But while the series 
does offer us a glimpse of life inside a variety of U.S. workplaces, it 









Also from the from the series’ first season, food 
preparation workers from the episode “7- 
Eleven” (Undercover Boss. CBS. February 21, 
2010 ). 


does not do so in a way intended to advance economic justice. Instead, 
while each episode of Undercover Boss reveals something about the 
conditions faced by U.S. workers, the series is completely unlike 
Ehrenreich’s undercover project. That is, Undercover Boss offers no 
sense that the conditions it depicts deserve wide-reaching reform. 

In each of its episodes, the TV series depicts individuals who work long 
hours for inadequate compensation, cannot afford comprehensive 
health care or education for themselves or their families, and face a 
range of other travails. They are powerless to achieve anything close to 
the American dream. While depicting these scenarios, the series also 
manages to nullify their significance and offers viewers nothing by way 
of a systematic examination of the social and economic crisis that 
ultimately provides the show’s bread and butter. As Steve Striffler 
observes of Undercover Boss, 



“Reality TV has now delivered the epic confrontation that 
Marxists have been pining for. Capitalist and worker come 
face to face in front of millions of viewers!” (2012:83). 

But the outcome of this confrontation is not the one Marxists may have 

expected: 

“Although the show seems poised to tap into the 
anticorporate moment and has been framed by the 
producers as a probing look into the socio-economic gap 
between the working class and those who give the orders, 
Undercover Boss moves uncomfortably between shameless 
corporate public relations, a capitalist love story, and 
manipulative treatment of employees who had the 
misfortune of appearing on the show” (Striffler 2012:83). 


Kitchen workers from the episode “White 
Castle” (Undercover Boss, CBS. February 28, 
2010) 



Warehouse work from the episode “Oriental 
Trading Company”, from the series’ third season 
(Undercover Boss. CBS. March 9, 2012). 


In this essay, I’ll explore how Undercover Boss is able to provide 
viewers with a glimpse of conditions within blue and pink-collar 
workplaces of the early twenty-first century United States, while 
ensuring that hard questions about why these conditions exist are not 
asked. The show does this by delivering to viewers an array of dramatic 
devices and emotive, individual-centered scenarios, in place of an 
analysis of the harsh economic conditions we see. Constructed in this 
way, the series offers an illustration of Pierre Bourdieu’s argument that 
television can hide what it appears to show. Television depicts what the 
public thirsts to see, Bourdieu argues, “but in such a way that it isn’t 
really shown, or is turned into something insignificant”; it’s 
constructed instead “in such a way that it takes on a meaning that has 
nothing at all to do with reality” (1996:19). Thus, at this time employee 
compensation as a share of the U.S. national income is at its lowest 
point in more than 50 years (Greenhouse 2013, January 12), but U.S. 
workers deliver more hours of work each year than their peers in other 
developed economies (Greenhouse 2001, September i),[2] and 
millions of fulltime workers live below the poverty line (U.S. 
Department of Labor 2012, March). As they are represented in the 
narratives of Undercover Boss, these conditions are fodder for a mix of 
emotional personal disclosures by workers with undercover 
shenanigans, where bosses test their personal ability to carry out the 
unskilled jobs of their underlings. 










In a tightly edited sequence reminiscent of 
competitive gamedoc shows where contestants 
must race to perform assigned tasks, in an 
episode from the series’ second season the 
CEO of Frontier Airlines races to clean the 
interior of an airplane (“Frontier Airlines.” 
Undercover Boss. October 17, 2010). 



From the third season, the CEO and President 
of a sign company working undercover on a 
cherry picker (“Fastsign.” Undercover Boss. 
CBS. May 4, 2012). 


Over the last decade, reality TV has grown to occupy a huge presence 
in the topography of broadcast and cable television in the United 
States and around the world. Reality-style shows are not new to 
television, and programs from earlier decades such as This is Your 
Life, Candid Camera, and The Dating Game would today fall within 
this broadly defined, hybrid genre of programming. But in recent years 
there has been a measurable increase in series of this kind, and in the 
2003-2004 season 

“reality programs made up 13 percent of the prime-time 
landscape, up from 4 percent in 1999” (Huff 2006:20). 

While the moniker “reality” to describe TV shows of this kind deserves 
to be received with skepticism, the affinity some reality shows exhibit 
to other nonfiction forms, such as news reporting and the 
documentary film, invites us to question the connection between 
reality TV and other nonfiction media. Indeed, Undercover Boss 
employs devices similar to those previously employed in labor 
documentaries. Those documentaries were designed to empower 
workers by allowing them to testify to their experience, but now reality 
TV uses these devices to serve an entirely different agenda. 

The series’ formula 

The idea for a television series where the wealthy or powerful attempt 
to pass unrecognized among their minions did not originate with 
Undercover Boss. The series follows, for instance, the earlier series 
Secret Millionaire, in which millionaires temporarily give up their 
lavish lifestyles to learn what it’s like to live in an impoverished 
neighborhood. To participate in this show, each millionaire was 
required to give away at least $100,000 of their own money. The 
show’s makers, stressing an altruistic intent behind the enterprise, 
proposed that the series helped its millionaire stars identify people 
that could benefit from their charitable contributions (Rocchio 2009, 
February 2). For participation in Undercover Boss no such lavish give¬ 
away is required, although some bosses do make financial or other 
contributions on behalf of their companies to those workers they 
identify as worthy. First produced for the U.K.’s Channel 4 in 2009, 
Undercover Boss today operates as a global franchise with local 
variants produced in Australia, France, Germany, Norway, and 
elsewhere. The series’ global franchising exemplifies a current trend in 
global media production, one where a customizable template-format is 
combined with a local cast. Within this transnational production 
system, 


“What is exported is not the content itself but a recipe for 
creating a local version of the internationally successful TV 
show” (Andrejevic 2004:12). 

The show’s episode-by-episode formula is simple. Each week a CEO or 
similar high-ranking executive officer goes undercover in his/her own 
company, posing as a new employee who has been assigned to train at 
a series of locations with other workers or lower-level supervisors. 
After spending a few days performing a variety of jobs—or discovering 


they are unable to perform them—and listening as the workers they 
meet describe the difficulties they face in their jobs or lives— the boss 
returns to their boardroom to announce the changes they propose to 
make in the operation of their company based on what they have heard 
and seen. Then, in each episode’s final ‘reveal’ sequence, the bosses 
confront each of the workers or supervisors they encountered during 
their undercover stint, revealing their true identity and dispensing 
rewards—money, vacations, college funds, and so on—for those who do 
their job well while criticizing those who do not. 

In the first aired episode of the U.S.-based series, the undercover 
executive is Lawrence O’Donnell III, president and Chief Operating 
Officer of the company Waste Management, Inc.. In the opening 
sequence for the episode, O’Donnell tells his motivation for 
participating in the show. He sees it as an opportunity to improve the 
competitiveness of his company. In a voice-over narration backed by 
dramatic music, he states, 

“If I can pull this off I may be able to revolutionize some of 
our processes, make us more efficient, which can mean 
saving jobs. That’s what I’m looking for” (“Waste 
Management.” Undercover Boss. CBS.February 7. 2010). 

Posing as Randy Lawrence, a construction worker who is being 
followed by a television crew for a small show about trying out entry- 
level work at Waste Management, O’Donnell then takes on five 
assignments at company facilities around the country over seven days 
undercover. 

For his first assignment O’Donnell works separating recyclable waste 
on a rapidly moving garbage conveyor belt in a plant in Syracuse, New 
York. Like Charlie Chaplin’s character in Modern Times (Charlie 
Chaplin, 1936), O’Donnell is unable to keep up with the arduous, fast- 
paced task he has been assigned on the conveyor, and by the end of the 
day he reports that he’s in physical pain from the labor he performed. 
For his second assignment he engages in what seems an absurd job, 
chasing stray papers and other windblown garbage on a Florida 
landfill. Here, he discovers that his boss for the day, a middle-aged 
African American man, is on kidney dialysis. For his third assignment, 
he works with Jaclyn, whose daily responsibilities seem to equal two or 
three fulltime jobs, and who lives with a litany of serious health 
problems and faces foreclosure on her home. After a day witnessing 
Jaclyn’s life circumstances, O’Donnell dramatically announces, 
testifying directly into the camera in staged auto-portrait footage, 

“I’m thinking about Jaclyn. I’m going to another location. I 
can’t leave, unless I can get the ball rolling on this problem. 

So, at the risk of blowing my cover, I’m going to contact Jeff 
[her supervisor]” (“Waste Management.” Undercover Boss. 
CBS.February 7. 2010). 

The sequence is followed by a dramatic, covert meeting between 
O’Donnell and Jeff in a car in a parking lot, where O’Donnell 
intervenes on Jaclyn’s behalf. Concluding this sequence, a narrator 
announces, 



“Satisfied he has dealt with the Jaclyn situation, Larry 
leaves for his next destination and his next undercover job” 
(“Waste Management.” Undercover Boss. CBS.February 7. 

2010). 

For his fourth day undercover, O’Donnell works cleaning portable 
toilets at a Texas fairground. And for his final undercover assignment, 
O’Donnell does the rounds on a trash collection truck with a female 
worker, who reveals that she must urinate in a can stowed under her 
truck while on the job because she cannot deviate from her collection 
route to visit a proper restroom facility. As dictated by the series’ 
formula, the episode concludes with O’Donnell convening a meeting of 
his management team at Waste Management’s headquarters to discuss 
what he has witnessed while undercover. In the show’s reveal, he 
discloses his real identity to each of the workers he encountered while 
undercover. 

At each of the locations visited in the episode, serious concerns 
regarding workers' pay, access to health care, and health and safety in 
the workplace are depicted onscreen. With these problems in plain 
view, we might think that the series seeks to expose the frequent 
hardships faced by U.S. workers as a whole, or at least by the 
thousands of workers employed by the waste company depicted in this 
episode of the series. But this is not the case. Instead, in this and 
subsequent episodes of the series, the particulars of each worker’s case 
are isolated. The viewer is encouraged to see each as a case of 
individual hardship, not as illustrative of far reaching problems within 
the companies depicted or in U.S. workplaces in general. Then, in the 
reveal section of the show, these individual cases seem resolved by the 
boss’ benevolent action as she or he dispenses rewards or praise on the 
tiny cadre of deserving individuals encountered while undercover. For 
attentive viewers there are clues suggesting larger truths lie behind 
what we see, but the narrative hides these clues because it directs our 
attention elsewhere. During the reveal section of the Waste 
Management episode, for instance, O’Donnell announces in passing 
that he has decided to put Jaclyn on a salary and “take her off hourly” 
(“Waste Management.” Undercover Boss. CBS.February 7. 2010), 
thereby indicating that up to this point she has been working, as is the 
case for many U.S. workers, on an hourly, non-salary basis as one of 
the company’s cost-cutting tactics. 

The paternalism inherent to the reveal sequence at the end of each 
episode was not lost on some TV critics. Alessandra Stanley, senior 
television critic for The New York Times, notes that although “[t]he 
reaction of these wronged workers is genuinely moving — they are as 
elated by the recognition as they are by the rewards,” there “is also 
something embarrassingly feudal about the denouement, like a king 
dispensing small favors on his way back to the throne.” (2010, 
February 5). Viewers are not asked to consider the dozens, hundreds, 
or perhaps thousands of other people working for the same company 
and facing the same challenges as the individuals seen in the show. As 
Striffler correctly identifies, 

“True to Undercover Boss’s populist inclinations, the 
resulting ‘reforms’ don’t seem to be implemented 
companywide but simply impact the workers whom the 



boss has personally met. It’s charity, not change” 

(2010:84). 

As a television show, Undercover Boss delivers a range of viewing 
pleasures by using many narrative and visual strategies also found in 
other reality TV series, confessional daytime talk shows, docusoaps, 
and news and documentary programming. In a manner similar to the 
experience of watching makeover shows such as The Biggest Loser, 
Undercover Boss’s viewers watch as the episodes’ bosses have their 
appearance, behavior, and social status transformed as they try to 
present themselves to their employees as one of their own. Then, 
echoing shows such as Wife Swap, the viewer watches to see how the 
boss will adapt to this new role and if s/he can pass in it. In the job 
assignments the bosses must perform during their undercover work, 
there are echoes of reality shows that test the limits of a contestant’s 
stamina and fortitude, such as the series Dirty Jobs or Fear Factor. 
Then, during the undercover assignments, audiences listen to workers’ 
confessions as they describe the challenges they face in their jobs, or 
hear the bosses’ reactions to what they have heard from their 
employees. These aspects of the series exhibit features in common with 
daytime talk television, where opportunities exist for viewers 
voyeuristically to identify with or perhaps to look down upon those 
who reveal their lives onscreen. Finally, in the reveal section of the 
show, viewers watch to see what rewards will be bestowed on the 
individual workers featured in the show, in much the same way that 
game show viewers watch to see what contestants will win. 
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The boss reveals his true identity to one of the 
workers in an episode’s reveal (“Waste 
Management.” Undercover Boss. CBS. 
February 7, 2010). 


Undercover Boss first aired in the United States on February 7, 2010, 
directly following the Super Bowl XLIV post-game round up. Retaining 
viewers drawn to the programming that proceeded it, CBS reported the 
first episode of the series was watched by 38.6-million viewers, the 
largest audience ever for a new show airing after the Super Bowl and 
the most watched premiere for a reality TV show (Seidman 2010, 
February 8). Early promotion of the series publicized that the show 
had something to say about the state of the economy. In this vein, 
episodes from the first season of the series begin with a voiceover 
narration stating, 

“The economy is going through tough times. Many hard 
working Americans blame wealthy CEOs, out of touch with 
what’s going on in their own companies. But some bosses 
are willing to take extreme action to make their businesses 
better. Each week we follow the boss of a major corporation 
as they go undercover in their own company” (“Waste 
Management.” Undercover Boss. CBS. February 7. 2010). 



In the episode “Boston Market”, from the fourth 
season, a worker is fired after making 
disparaging remarks about customers 
(Undercover Boss. CBS. February 1,2013). 


Some critics commented on the series’ link to the recession. In The 
New York Times, Stanley observed that the series seemed to respond 
to the state of the economy. She proposed that the show is “tailor- 
made for the anticorporate rancor of the times” (2010, February 5), 
and 

“a psychological byproduct of the recession. A bull economy 
produced business competitions like The Apprentice, 
during which alpha executives competed for the corner 
office; bad times require a boss to walk a mile in his 
employees’ work boots” (2010, February 5). 

But she adds, 

“Unfortunately, the top brass of Wall Street didn’t 
volunteer for the riches-to-rags experiment, so the 
premiere episode on Sunday, right after the Super Bowl, 
focuses on Lawrence O’Donnell III, the president and chief 
operating officer of Waste Management” (2010, February 
53 - 


In the book Undercover Boss: Inside the TV Phenomenon That is 
Changing Bosses and Employees Everywhere, published to 
accompany the series and authored by series’ producers Stephen 
Lambert and Eli Holzman, the program’s makers make it clear that 
despite the allusions to contemporary social themes in the series’ 
marketing, their overriding goal was something else. They write, 
describing the production of the first series, 


“As the episodes emerged from the edit suit, everything we 








For some of the workers an appearance in the 
series may deliver minor celebrity status and 
perhaps a payoff at the end of a show, but the 
real beneficiaries of the series are the bosses 
and the companies they represent. Here, the 
president of Moe’s Southwest Grill is shown 
engaged with customers while undercover 
(“Moe’s Southwest Grill.” Undercover Boss. 
CBS. January 18, 2013) 


hoped for the series seemed to be coming true. The show 
delivered comedy and emotion” (Lambert & Holzman 
2011:14). 

In its fourth season in Spring 2013, Undercover Boss continued to 
deliver strong ratings for CBS with roughly 10-million viewers reported 
on February 1, placing it side-by-side with another reality TV show, 
Shark Tank , as the top rated Friday evening television show(Kondolojy 
2013, February 2). 



A theme stressed in publicity materials for the series is showing 
how the bosses will disguise their true identity to ‘pass’ as an 
ordinary worker. 

Participatory culture? 

Some media commentators have proposed that one attraction of reality 
TV is that seems to be a forum where ordinary members of the public 
can appear in the mass media, thereby gaining some measure of 
celebrity or perhaps even having an opportunity to represent their 
concerns or interests. In The Peep Diaries: How We’re Learning to 
Love Watching Ourselves and Our Neighbors, Hal Niedzviecki 
proposes, 















“Today, more than ever, we want to be the stars, and we’re 
told that, yes, we can and should and probably will be stars. 
After all, anybody can be a celebrity in the age of reality TV, 
blogging, and social networks, can’t they?” (2009:49). 

Media scholar Mark Andrejevic argues that some commentators have 
championed reality TV as a feature of an emerging participatory 
culture since it seems to offer the possibility “that access to the means 
of media production will be thrown open to the public at large” 
(2004:2) and everyone can have their own television show. Or, if you 
can’t produce your own show, you will at least have 

“a distant chance of becoming a star on one of the dozens of 
reality formats that have seemingly taken over the 
airwaves” (Andrejevic 2004:2). 

For the workers featured on Undercover Boss, appearing in the series 
may bring a measure of personal celebrity. For example, in a 
newspaper article “Columbia Moe’s worker featured on ‘Undercover 




The CEO of fast food chain Fatburger, before 
going undercover for the fourth season of the 
series (“Fatburger.” Undercover Boss. CBS. 
April 5, 2013). 



The CEO of fast food chain Fatburger working 
undercover at one of his company’s franchises 
(“Fatburger.” Undercover Boss. CBS. April 5, 
2013). 


Boss’,” the Charlotte Observer reports that that evening a local 
woman, Janet Moak, a catering director for Moe’s Southwestern Grill 
restaurants, will appear on an episode of the series (Eppley Rupon, 
2013, January 18). Prominently featured in the article is an image of 
Moak standing behind the register of one of Moe’s restaurants with a 
beaming smile on her face. Moak is cited as saying that to recruit her to 
the series, producers contacted her to see if she would be willing to 
appear in a pilot reality TV show. She was given few details of what was 
involved and did not know that the producers who contacted her were 
from Undercover Boss until she found herself in the show’s final reveal 
(Eppley Rupon, 2013, January 18). The article reports, 

“[Moak] said she doesn’t regret anything she said to her 
undercover boss as he worked by her side. ‘Absolutely not 
because everything I did was 100 percent me,’ said Moak, 
who has held her position with the restaurant chain for two 
years. ‘I do love my job, and I fully believe in what I do’” 

(Eppley Rupon, 2013, January 18). 

Moak will watch the broadcast at a private viewing party, the news 
report adds, trading on her minor celebrity and excitement at being 
featured in the series. It also reports that to celebrate the episode’s 
connection to the local woman, some Midlands-area Moe’s will offer 
“buy one, get one free” burritos after 6 p.m. (Eppley Rupon 2013, 
January 18). 



In the episode “Fatburger”, the undercover CEO 
talks with an assistant manager in a parking lot 
at the rear of a restaurant. 

(Undercover Boss, CBS, April 5, 2013). 


For some of the individuals seen in Undercover Boss, an appearance in 
the series may deliver minor celebrity status and perhaps a payoff at 
the end of a show, but the real beneficiaries of the series are the bosses 
and the companies they represent. Stanley accurately observes, 
responding to the episode “l-8oo-Flowers” (Undercover Boss. 
CBS.April 11. 2010), 

“Undercover Boss is less an expose than a showcase, and 
the chosen companies view it as an opportunity, not a 
reckoning. Chris McCann, president of l-8oo-Flowers.com, 
who is the star of the season finale, uses it as a marketing 
tool, sending customers a ‘special offer’ e-mail message. 

‘See our president on Undercover Boss — and shop his 
personal picks!” (2010, February 10).[3] fopen notes in new 
windowl 


Describing searches to find boss-candidates for the series, Lambert 
and Holzman reveal how the companies and executives featured in the 
series view it. They report that it was a challenge to find executive 
officers with the time to participate in the series, or companies willing 
to sign a participation agreement in which the company “would have 












Believing she is talking with a trainee staff 
member, the assistant manager tells the CEO 
how a fast food franchise should be run and 
how it should treat its workers, including making 
sure that the staff are paid on time (“Fatburger.” 
Undercover Boss, CBS, April 5, 2013). 



The impulse behind this worker's information¬ 
sharing, as with other workers who behave in a 
similar fashion throughout series, may be 
illustrative of an embryonic form of class 
solidarity as she seeks to align her new 
colleague’s understanding of conditions at a 
shared workplace, with her own dissenting view 
(“Fatburger.” Undercover Boss, CBS, April 5, 
2013). 


no editorial control and would not be permitted to see its episode until 
it aired” (Lambert & Holzman 2011:8). But Lambert and Holzman 
record that for the series’ premiere, the Waste Management episode, 
they had a champion. A public relations officer at the waste company 
recognized that 

“what we were offering was madly risky, but she also 
thought it might just be the PR coup of her career if it all 
went well” (2011:9). 

This PR officer prevailed, encouraging company Chief Operating 
Officer O’Donnell to talk with the series’ producers, thereby leading to 
his appearance in the first episode of the series and garnering a 
favorable image of Waste Management, Inc. for the millions of 
television viewers watching the episode. 

The bosses who appear in the show may also benefit personally and 
professionally. National and local mainstream news coverage of the 
series may position the companies featured onscreen to cash in 
through the advertising of their products or services and the 
enhancement of their public relations image. Furthermore, reports on 
the individual episodes appear in publications with a specialized 
readership, such as business and trade magazines. These articles 
suggest that bosses may also accrue prestige within their professional 
peer networks by appearing on the show. For instance, in April 2011, 
The Chronicle of Higher Education — read by university faculty and 
administrators — published an article in its faculty news section titled 
“A Chancellor Strolls His Campus in Disguise on CBS’s ‘Undercover 
Boss’”, describing the undercover exploits of Timothy P. White, the 
chancellor of University of California Riverside, when he was filmed 
for the show (Keller 2011, April 24). 

The unequal experience of the workers and bosses who appear in the 
series is nowhere more evident than in cases where workers are fired 
during a show. In a news report published when the series was first 
commissioned by CBS, a reporter describing the U.K. version of the 
series writes, 

“Once the undercover stint ends, the executive... makes 
changes to fix the problems. Some of those changes involve 
rewarding employees who deserve recognition, but others 
receive less happy news;” the “poor performers will have 
nowhere to hide” (Rocchio 2009, February 2). 

This was the fate that befell one Boston Market supervisor in Duluth, 
Georgia, who, when he appeared on the U.S. version of the series, told 
the company’s undercover Chief Brand Officer Sara Bittorf, 

“I literally hate customers more than anything in the entire 
world. I hate them so much” (Adams 2013, February 5). 

Bittorf immediately revealed her identity and confronted the worker. 
He was fired. In another incident, this time during an episode 
featuring the CEO of a clothing company, a worker offered the 
undercover boss marijuana. In this case the worker was offered 



















retraining and a meeting with the company’s human resources 
department to develop “proper workplace etiquette” (Connelly 2013, 
February 26). As these instances illustrate, in a peculiar twist on 
citizen journalism as a watchdog of corporate or government 
malfeasance, within the formula of Undercover Boss the undercover 
bosses present themselves to viewers as though they are citizen 
reporters investigating the inner life of their own companies— 
unearthing truths worthy of a viewer’s attention, such as the 
misconduct of low-level employees. 

Another scenario repeated in Undercover Boss, one that also delivers 
dramatic moments for the series while allowing the bosses to present 
themselves to viewers as arbiters of workplace justice, occurs when 
bosses blame low-level managers for the negative experiences of the 
workers who serve under them. For instance, in an episode from the 
series’ first season featuring the Hooters restaurant chain (“Hooters.” 
Undercover Boss. CBS.February 14. 2010), the undercover CEO 
witnesses a restaurant manager bullying the waitresses in his charge. 
At the end of the episode the manager is called to task for his behavior, 
and he’s pressed to apologize to his staff and change his behavior. This 
scenario serves as the dramatic climax of the episode, hammering 
home the message that Hooters, a business operation criticized for the 
sexual objectification of women, cares about the wellbeing of its female 
employees. In scenarios such as this one, 

“worker exploitation is presented as ultimately the product 
of a rogue manager, not corporations seeking to maximize 
profit” (Strifiler 2010:84). 

“It is typically some poor sap in middle management who 
has simply been following orders to meet goals that the 
boss set before going undercover” who carries the blame for 
the workforce’s travails (Striffler 2010:84). 

For individuals such as the worker fired for admitting to hating 
customers, the work of being watched on television brings no rewards. 
For the series’ makers, dramatic events such as firings or the 
disciplining of “rogue” middle managers contribute to the show’s 
dramatic content, thereby drawing viewers and adding to ratings and 
profits. Where the series superficially appears to offer workers an 
opportunity to represent themselves and speak about their 
experiences, the series favors the bosses’ point of view on every 
important matter. An anonymous author writing for Bloomberg 
Businessweek Magazine argues, 

“Forget about bagging poultry parts or pumping and 
dumping penny stocks. The dirtiest job in America right 
now is producing reality TV” (2010, February 4). 

The same writer continues, while Undercover Boss purports to 
champion the “little guys by letting them have at the big guys,” in fact, 
power rests with the bosses: 

“The secret executives know they're on a TV show, while the 
workers think the cameras are there for other reasons.... 

Because the series' very existence requires cooperation 



from the executives that it purports to make suffer for their 
sins, it has to raise them higher, in the end, than it found 
them at the start. If it doesn't, they'll stop volunteering for 
their fake lashings and ritual redemptions (Bloomberg 
Businessweek Magazine 2010, February 4). 

Series’ producers Lambert and Holzman make no secret of how they 
envision the bosses’ role in the series or who they think viewers should 
see as its hero. They write that in late 2008 the recession had hit: 

“There was widespread disillusionment with the leaders of 
corporate America, but here we were proposing a TV show 
that would put [bosses] center stage as heroes on a mission 
to learn, improve their business, and thank their 
employees” (2011:4). 
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Testimony or confession? 



The excising of any hint of class solidarity 
among workers is completed in the reveal 
sequence at the end of each episode. This is 
the reveal from “Popeyes,” from the third 
season of the series (Undercover Boss. CBS. 
March 2, 2012). 



A company COO and employee embrace during 
the reveal section of an episode from the series’ 
first season (“1-800-Flowers.” Undercover Boss. 
CBS. April 11,2010). 


In each episode of Undercover Boss, the spoken word is used 
cinematically in a number of different ways. First, oral interactions 
take place during the undercover section of the show, especially 
between the workers and an undercover boss posing as a worker. 

These interactions include sharing intimate details of a worker’s or a 
boss’s life, with the most intimate interactions often taking place 
during employee work breaks or when the boss and one worker stand 
isolated from others. From a viewer’s point of view, these exchanges 
always occur with the viewer’s knowledge that the second worker in 
the exchange is not a worker at all, but a boss. In an interesting way, 
these exchanges, with workers revealing information about their health 
or the health of family members, financial difficulties, failure to meet 
life goals, and so on, distinguishes Undercover Boss from an otherwise 
similar reality TV series Dirty Jobs, aired on the Discovery Channel. As 
with Undercover Boss, Dirty Jobs presents viewers with a glimpse 
inside many contemporary workplaces. But in this series, the playful 
onscreen banter of host Mike Rowe ensures even the most undesirable 
workplace is seen by viewers as a dramatic, extreme, or humorous 
spectacle, rather than as a site for melodramatic, personal disclosure of 
the kind seen in Undercover Boss. 

Second, in staged interviews intercut at points within each episode, the 
undercover bosses speak directly to the camera to describe what they 
have discovered so far, or how they feel about the experience of being 
undercover. Third, the workers, post-reveal, speak directly to camera, 
telling how they feel about the show’s outcome or about their surprise 
at appearing in it. And fourth, there are moments of voice-of-god 
narration, usually at the beginning of a show, where aspects of the 
episode are introduced. 

In Freakshow: First Person Media and Factual Television (2000), Jon 
Dovey delivers a framework for examining the verbal communication 
and speech acts presented in the series. Dovey proposes that there are 
a number of categories of speech that are common to reality TV 
programs, including testimony, confession, and subcategories of 
confession, such as self-disclosure as an rehabilitative act of 
“reclaiming and rebuilding selfhood” akin to the experience of the 
psychoanalytic couch (Dovey 2000:111). For our purposes, 
understanding the difference between testimony and confession is key 
to investigating the workers’ speech in Undercover Boss and 
understanding how the meaning of this speech is framed for the series’ 
viewers. Dovey argues, 


“To witness and to testify are acts which have a history first 
of all within legal process as a way of establishing truth 
through first person corroboration, either as eye-witness, 







victim, perpetrator or expert” (2000:112). 

The political acts of witnessing or testifying have a long history linked 
to religious and political dissent. Testifying has served as 

“a way of asserting your individual rights in the face of the 
dominant power of the established church as well as 
asserting group identity as part of a politically oppositional 
practice” (2000:113). 

The testimony of individuals who seek to assert their rights has been a 
key feature of documentary filmmaking since the introduction of 
portable, synchronized sound recording equipment in the 1960s, with 
examples of this practice present in much earlier documentaries. 
Classic labor-themed committed documentaries such as Julia Reichert, 
James Klein, and Miles Mogulescu’s Union Maids (1976) and Judith 
Helfand, Susanne Rostock, and George C. Stoney’s The Uprising of’34 
(1995), as well as more recent productions such as Almudena 
Carracedo’s Made in LA. (2007) or Amie Williams’ We Are Wisconsin 
(2012), foreground the oral testimony of workers who express their 
dissent and press for social change. The above-mentioned 
documentary films were conceived in a manner intended to empower 
those who testify, positioning them as active agents in the writing of 
their own history. For example, the testimony delivered by the three 
women featured in Union Maids describes the role women played as 
labor organizers in Chicago in the 1930s and establishes that these 
women have the right to testify on their own behalf, to author their 
own stories, and to have their interpretation of their lives recorded as 
history. Films that use testimony in this way seek to uphold the right of 
marginalized constituencies to speak, be heard, and be recorded. 
Underlying this media-making approach is a commitment to 
constructing social realities through participatory processes, so that all 
people, irrespective of social status, race, gender, ability, or other 
discrimination, are active participants in the construction of social 
truths and have full entrance to a democratic, civil society. 

In contrast, Undercover Boss delivers to its viewers a qualitatively 
different kind of workers' speech. In the series, the speech presented is 
not the testimony of individuals demanding a voice in civil society. 
Instead, it is composed of a series of confessions that are presented to 
viewers as each illustrative of one individual worker’s experience. 
Dovey states, there is a longstanding perception that the documentary 
and other established fact-based television genres “are constitutive of 
the civic society,” where they have served as a “central feature of the 
(pre-Internet) ‘electronic public sphere’” (2000:14). But, he argues, in 
recent years reality based shows have brought to the fore “the 
individual subjective experience as guarantor of knowledge” (Dovey 
2000:21). In contrast to the presentation of testimony in fact-based 
programming where it serves as evidentiary support for an argument, 
in reality TV the relation between the individual and larger social 
conditions is banished from sight. Within these new television formats, 
Dovey argues, 

“the individual experience occupies the foreground and any 
‘argument’ is often impossible to discern” (2000:21). 



From this has emerged a “theater of intimacy” (Dovey 2000:25) where 
individual truths are ascendant and personal tragedies, traumas, and 
the drama of individual lives have replaced the presentation of more 
general truth claims or an examination of wider social or structural 
realities or discriminations. Corroborating this argument, in their work 
on reality TV Sam Brenton and Reuben Cohen suggest that this genre 
of television programming commonly foregrounds features of self-help 
and pop psychology, in the process curtailing the exploration of larger 
social narratives. Within this confession-centered environment, they 
argue, the first person is raised to the status of sole truth, and 

“notions of community, polity and public space are distant 
background to the revels of a subjectivity that is its own 
reward and kingdom” (Brenton & Cohen 2003:31). 

Within the rubric of reality TV, the term “participatory”—which in the 
past served to indicate the democratization of political processes so 
that marginalized sections of society could represent themselves 
politically and culturally—is used to describe programming that often 
involves nothing more than “ordinary people parading the dreary 
details of their difficult lives” (Dovey 2000:104). 



CBS's companion website for the series features an interactive 
online quiz where site users can try to match images of bosses in 
their day-to-day clothes with images of the same individuals 
dressed for their undercover assignment. 

Illustrating this evolution, in Undercover Boss the viewer hears a 
series of confessions by workers about their lives, challenges, personal 
failings, unhappiness, and so on, all delivered in the passive speech of 
the confessional and bereft of any demand for the general reform of 
these conditions. Drawing on Foucault’s theory of the operation of 
confession in the disciplining of sexuality, Dovey argues that the 












confession is implicitly a submissive act where the speaker appeals to a 
“naming” authority (2000:105). Within this equation, an individual 
engaged in confession waits for a higher power or institutional entity, 
one outside of her or himself, to determine whether an intervention or 
change of some kind is appropriate—and, if so, what kind of 
intervention or change will be instituted. In Undercover Boss, the 
higher power is the boss, who rewards worthy workers on an 
individual case-by-case basis during each show’s reveal. By ensuring 
that the viewer experiences the speech they hear as a series of 
confessions by workers rather than workers’ testimony, the series 
manages to show life on the underside of the American dream without 
making any appeal for the emergence or mobilization of a political 
consciousness. 

Thus, the confessions delivered by workers in the show are rooted in a 
television self-help culture and not practices of advocacy or labor 
organizing. The bosses featured in the show are presented as 
empathetic listeners—as de facto personal counselors to their workers. 
They are the ones who, once the hardship faced by individual workers 
has been revealed to them, dole out prescriptive solutions in the form 
of advice or charitable gifts and promotions, all the while restoring the 
health and wellbeing of their company through the surveillance of the 
psychological state of their employees. 

Is there a performance of class solidarity 
in the series? 

There is a twist that underlies the confession-centered narratives that 
the series presents to viewers, one that is hidden from the audience’s 
view by each episode’s formal construction.The speech delivered to 
viewers is confessional in nature as described above, since from the 
outset of each episode the viewer is always privy to the knowledge that 
the workers seen onscreen are talking with an undercover boss, and 
not with another regular worker. But the workers we see onscreen did 
not know they were speaking with a boss when they were videotaped; 
they believed they were talking with a new co-worker. Here we must 
ask if the openness we see between the workers and the disguised- 
boss-as-fellow-worker suggests an expression of class solidarity as 
workers share mutually useful information about their workplace and 
the challenges they face there, while also expressing empathy and 
looking out for each other? 

For instance, in the episode “Fatburger” (Undercover Boss, CBS, April 
5, 2013) undercover CEO Andy Wiederhorn is depicted talking in a 
parking lot at the rear of a restaurant with assistant manager Angelica, 
who tells him how a fast food franchise should be run and how it 
should treat its workers, including making sure that the staff are paid 
on time. In this instance, for viewers privileged with the knowledge 
that Angelica is telling the boss of the fast food chain that employs her 
how to run a fast food business, her comments appear somewhat 
humorous and ironic. However, the impulse behind this worker's 
information-sharing, as with other workers who behave in a similar 
fashion throughout the various episodes of the series, may actually be 
illustrative of an embryonic form of class solidarity as she seeks to 
align her new colleague’s understanding of conditions at a shared 


workplace with her own dissenting view. From a viewer’s perspective 
these interactions are likely not recognized as acts of solidarity, since 
the viewer knows that one of the workers onscreen is not a worker at 
all. The excising of this potential hint of class solidarity from the 
audience’s viewing experience is made complete in the reveal sequence 
at the end of each show, when the individual worker is plucked from 
their daily surroundings and peers and brought to their employer’s 
head office for the episode’s reveal. Here it is made clear to viewers 
that each worker’s involvement in the series will bring rewards only for 
them as individuals, and these rewards are divorced from any 
collective experience of advocacy or a movement towards labor 
solidarity. 

Finally, when discussing the confessions delivered by the workers over 
the course of each episode, it cannot go unnoticed that each worker’s 
confessional performance has been capitalized upon during its 
conversion into television content. The confessions delivered by the 
workers are the bread and butter of each episode’s narrative trajectory, 
and therefore key to the series’ commercial success and the profits it 
generates for its producers and the broadcasters who air it. [4] fopen 
notes in new window! Andrejevic argues, 

“The reality TV trend offers one way of thinking through 
broad-reaching societal developments that are reorganizing 
the division between labor and leisure, consumption and 
production, shopping and watching TV.” ... [These shows] 
anticipate a world in which we will create value for 
advertisers and marketers by allowing ourselves to be 
watched as we go about our daily routines, in which the 
promise of interactive participation serves as a ruse of the 
rationalization of consumption” (Andrejevic 2004:8). 

In Undercover Boss, the workers we see onscreen perform two kinds of 
labor. First, they fulfill their everyday jobs as they are depicted by the 
television series. Second, they engage in the unpaid labor of appearing 
in a reality TV series. In the latter role the workers engage in what 
Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri term “immaterial labor”—work that 
results in the production of no material or durable good, instead 
generating “an immaterial good, such as a service, a cultural product, 
knowledge, or communication” (2000:290). The workers seen in 
Undercover Boss do this for no pay—beyond the minimal personal 
benefits they might gain should their employer choose to grant any— 
but their onscreen performance is harnessed for the profit and benefit 
of the series’ makers and broadcasters. 

Conclusion 

As with all forms of media production, the effect that Undercover Boss 
has on its viewers is varied. Stressing the influence of television in 
general on the construction of social reality, scholar John Hartley 
argues that television both shows and shapes contemporary life, 
playing 

“a prominent role in producing and distributing what 
counts as true for many... from legitimizing actions in war, 
business, and the ‘administration of life’ to steering conduct 




at the personal level” (2008:1). 


In a similar vein, writing specifically about reality TV, Susan Murray 
and Laurie Ouellette argue, 

“the current wave of reality TV circulates ideologies, myths, 
and templates for living that might be called educational in 
nature” (2004:3). 

These authors are not proposing that television viewers are passive 
sponges in the face of the television programs they are exposed to. 
Murray and Ouellette argue that viewers of reality TV may recognize 
that these shows deliberately highlight “dramatic uncertainty, 
voyeurism, and popular pleasure,” and viewers therefore are not likely 
to confuse reality TV with news broadcasts, documentaries, and other 
public service style program formats (2004:2-3). Thus we must take 
seriously the possibility that the viewers of reality TV possess, to use 
Hartley’s term, an “informal expertise” regarding the genres’ 
messaging, thereby inoculating them against becoming haplessly 
propagandized by program makers (2008:2). When studying a media 
product such as Undercover Boss, we must be open to the possibility 
that close studies of audience responses to the series may generate 
varied and unpredictable findings, including ones not explored here. 

Conversely, we cannot ignore that television remains the most 
prominent single entertainment medium in U.S. society. It plays a role 
in transmitting the ideological frames by which we orient our lives. For 
this reason, we must be concerned that Undercover Boss offers such a 
partisan view of labor in contemporary United States. Under the guise 
that it has something to reveal to us about the experience of U.S. 
workers, the series instead naturalizes as “reality” that the wellbeing of 
workers happens solely at the behest of their employers. The portrait 
of the working world presented by the series is one that is bereft of 
organized labor, government safety or labor regulation, or the presence 
of meaningful solidarity among those who labor together under 
conditions that too often leave them underpaid, working longer hours 
than at any time in recent decades, under-insured, and insecure about 
their future. We should be concerned too that while the series draws on 
serious issues related to the experiences of U.S. labor, it deflects 
attention from these issues by highlighting only the drama of seeing if 
a boss can pass as a worker; personally revealing confessions of 
hardship on the part by workers; and happy endings where redemption 
is delivered to individual workers in a narrative wrapping-up “reveal.” 

In his classic study, Television: Technology and Cultural Form, 
Raymond Williams argues that television has massively increased the 
public’s exposure to drama (1974). He argues, 

“it seems probable that in societies like Britain and the 
United States more drama is watched in a week or 
weekend, by the majority of viewers, than would have been 
watched in a year or in some cases a lifetime in any 
previous historical period” (1974:59). 

In Undercover Boss, the focus on drama and a stream of individual 
characters, whether bosses or workers, hides an exploration of the 



larger social processes that underlie what we see onscreen. Indeed, 
with reality TV increasingly prominent within the topography of 
nonfiction media, we may find its principle attractions— charismatic 
characters, personal stories, and dramatic narratives possessing clear- 
cut dramatic closure—increasingly expected from other nonfiction 
genres such as television news and the documentary film. At the end of 
the day, the entertainment-driven reality-based fiction delivered by 
Undercover Boss is a neoliberal fantasy where viewers root for or 
identify with or look down on the individuals seen onscreen—honest 
hardworking individual workers, unfair or corrupt middle-managers, 
and benevolent, concerned bosses—while never being drawn into an 
examination of the real economic and social issues that are at the heart 
of the show. In perfect synergy with neoliberal anti-labor ideology, the 
peace between workers and bosses that each episode delivers in its 
conclusion is a capitulation of the belief that labor has rights, including 
a right to press for an improvement of the terms and conditions by 
which workers are employed. For the stream of hardworking U.S. 
workers presented by the show, isolated instances of charity come in 
place of a movement towards economic justice. 
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Notes 


1. Reality TV’s modern game shows include Weakest Link and So You Want to be 
a Millionaire? Test of endurance shows include Fear Factor. Examples of court 
shows are The People’s Court, Judge Joe Brown. Gamedoc competitions include 
Survivor, Dancing with the Stars, and The Biggest Loser, f return to essavl 

2. Greenhouse reports, 

“Americans work 137 hours, or about three and one-half weeks, more 
a year than Japanese workers, 260 hours (about six and one-half 
weeks) more a year than British workers and 499 hours (about 12 1/2 
weeks) more a year than German workers... The Japanese had long 
been at the top for the number of hours worked, but in the mid-1990's 
the United States surpassed Japan, and since then it has pulled 
farther ahead” (2001, September 1). 

3. Stanley adds, 

“These self-serving gambits annoy labor groups, including American 
Rights at Work, a nonprofit labor policy organization in Washington, 
which circulates labor complaints and employee lawsuits against the 
companies that CBS has crowned. (i-8oo-Flowers.com, for example, 
is currently fighting a sexual harassment suit by a former deputy 
general counsel and vice president.) The group also takes exception to 
the way each episode ends with a pageant of seigniorial largesse — a 
$1,000 gift certificate, a family vacation — instead of a commitment 
to fair wages and safe working conditions.” (2010, February 10). 
freturn to page 2) 

4. Reality TV programming can be inexpensive to make when compared to 
television shows that rely professional writers for scripts and the involvement of 
unionized actors or celebrities and others who are able to negotiate for high 
wages. For instance, for the hugely popular show, The Real World, cast members 
were paid a pittance and each episode cost only $107,000 to produce (Huff 
2006:13). In the late 1990s and early 2000s, 

“Finding reality formats cheap to produce, easy to sell abroad, and 
not dependant on the hiring of unionized acting and writing talent, 
the industry began to develop more programs” (Ouellette & Murray 
2004:7). freturn to page 2l 
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In spite of the prosperity proclaimed by 
President Hoover in the beginning of his term, 
the Stock Market Crash in October 1929 
triggered the most devastating crisis in the 
history of the United States. 


From Hoover to Bush Jr. — 
home and crisis scripts 
in U.S. social cinema 

by Antonio Sanchez-Escalonilla 

In their respective accounts of U.S. cinema in the 1930s, Ross and May highlight 
the role of Hollywood directors such as Ford, Wyler, Capra, LeRoy and Vidor who, 
supported by their producers, articulated a narrative countercurrent reflecting 
social values in the aftermath of the Great Depression. During the years of New 
Deal and the 1940s, this school of thought and feeling within the Hollywood 
industry sought to empathize with the suffering of ordinary people. As Ross 
asserts, this tendency backed a multicultural approach to cinema that fostered 

“a new, inclusive democratic ethos which heralded the equality of all 
citizens and called for cooperation between previously hostile groups of 
elites and outsiders” (Ross, 2002:128-129). 

May also argues that by backing such an approach several producers distanced 
themselves from the studio system, prompting them to reformulate dramatic 
archetypes and even to revise national myths. They 

“created a language for what did not yet exist: a pluralistic producers’ 
democracy rooted in hostility to what President Roosevelt called the 
new ‘money changers’ and ‘feudal lords’ of industry” (May, 2000: 97). 



During his second term, Bush’s administration 
was faced with financial problems emerged in 
June 2007 and the consequent meltdown of 
2008 caused the worst U.S. financial crisis since 
the 1930s. 


This new cinematic output emerged in opposition to the classical or conventional 
film narratives of the 1920s. At the height of an unprecedented crisis in U.S. 
history, it re-shaped a significant number of social standards and symbols—in 
particular, the collective image of home. 

In cinema the Great Depression awakened social consciousness through narratives 
of crisis. And this tendency, in my opinion, is still valid in how film narratives 
reflect social conflicts during periods of economic convulsion. During their second 
term, the Bush-Cheney administration faced financial problems that emerged in 
June 2007 and a consequent meltdown in 2008 that triggered the worst U.S. 
economic crisis since the 1930s. Seventy years later, in the aftermath of another 
financial downturn, “independents” within the film industry in the United States 
have once again begun to address narratives of households in crisis, as seen with 
directors such as Jonathan Dayton, Valerie Faris, Jason Reitman and Tom 
McCarthy. These four filmmakers made feature fiction films between 2006 and 
2010 that fit narrative patterns laid down the above-mentioned narrative 
countercurrent that emerged in Hollywood during the New Deal. 

The “independent” aspect of certain films produced in the 1930s is not mirrored 
exactly in “Indiewood,” the present-day hybrid phenomenon of indie productions 
and major Hollywood studios. However, in their respective historical periods, both 
cinematic movements have explored narratives of economic crisis by means of 









Hollywood directors such as Ford, Wyler, 
Capra, LeRoy and Vidor articulated a narrative 
countercurrent reflecting social values after the 
Great Depression. The Grapes of Wrath (1940) 
is Ford’s main contribution to shaping the filmic 
model of the U.S. home. 


From a different perspective, Frank Capra 
presents in It’s a Wonderful Life! (1946) a vision 
of the family home as the cradle of future, 
anonymous heroes committed to social justice. 


alternative production formulas, beyond exclusively commercial concerns, so as to 
offer U.S. viewers a set of portraits and reflections on social life. Currently such 
distinguished independent-minded productions as Little Miss Sunshine (Jonathan 
Dayton and Valerie Faris, 2006), The Visitor (Tom McCarthy, 2007), Up in the Air 
(Jason Reitman, 2009) and Win Win (Tom McCarthy, 2011) all depict households 
in crisis by drawing on visions of domestic life that were formed in the 1930s and 
consolidated in the 1940s. 


In this article, I intend to explore the scope and enduring validity of home as 
setting and theme in cinema. It is fundamental to filmic narratives of crisis in light 
of its ties to the history and identity of the United States. Both in the 1930s and in 
the late 2000s, a threat to or the destruction of the home functions as a succinct 
dramatic premise for screenwriters and filmmakers. It is especially so if the 
filmmaker’s goal is to portray from a critical perspective the conflicts that the 
victims of the economic crisis are caught up in, especially families—whether long- 
established in the United States or newly-arrived to its shores. My analysis here is 
specifically framed by the work of Capra and Ford, two pioneering directors whose 
creative accounts of menaced homes still echo in the films produced by 
contemporary filmmakers. In our time, Dayton, Faris, McCarthy and Reitman and 
their screenwriters also depict the lives of ordinary people, whose homes are 
threatened by the interests and insensitivity of political and financial leaders. 


Like Ford and Capra but seven decades 
later, Jonathan Dayton and Valerie Faris 
also depict the lives of ordinary people 
whose homes are threatened. Their film 
Little Miss Sunshine (2006) shows an 
amazing connection to The Grapes of Wrath. 


In Up in the Air Jason Reitman tells the story 
of Ryan Bingham in 2009, with the economic 
crisis in full swing. George Clooney plays a 
character who’s the antithesis of Capra’s 
George Bailey (Jimmy Stewart). 


John Ford: exodus from home on Route 66 


According to Selcer, the concept of home is more than a commonplace; it is a 
fundamental cornerstone of national collective memory. Of all the archetypes 


In The Visitor (2007) Tom McCarthy depicts 
the United States in the aftermath of 9/11. 
The trauma is still an open wound and the 
economic meltdown looms in the near future. 


McCarthy returns in Win Win (2010) to a 
thematic already explored in The Station 
Agent (2003): a gathering of disparate 
characters engaged in the attempt to rebuild 
their homes. 










reflected in cinematic narratives, none has proven so powerful or so lasting: 


“During good times in our history, it has been a symbol of everything 
good in American life. During the bad times, its status has been used as 
a yardstick for the decline of America” (Selcer, 1990: 55). 

Indeed, Mackey-Kellis holds that during one such period of hard times, the 1930s 
economic Depression, the domestic archetype was reformulated as the “myth of 
the lost home” (125-160), a re-imagining spurred on by real dramas of family life: 
mortgage payments, repossessions and unemployment. By depicting social 
poverty, the cinema of the New Deal underscored the link between home and the 
re-foundation story, historically associated with the emigrant, a figure with a vital 
role in the foundation of the United States (127). Home in contemporary cinema 
has new connotations, especially at an historical moment when the United States 
and Europe, which share certain narrative criteria and social concerns, are facing 
the consequences of an economic crisis that, like the 1929 crash, has had a global 
impact. 

Among filmmakers associated with narratives of crisis, John Ford and Frank Capra 
have shaped the filmic model of the U.S. home, especially in The Grapes of Wrath 
(1940) and It's a Wonderful Life (1946). Both directors frame the characters’ 
search for home and their endeavor to re-build it in relation to three tropes: the 
family, epic struggle, and the United States as a domestic space. Ray (1985:185) 
holds that this threefold frame mirrors the three pairs of traditional binary values 
in U.S. literature and mythology: 

• adventure/domesticity, 

• worldly success/ordinary life, and 

• individual/community. 


In relation to this shared threefold framework, the main characters in Capra’s 
comedies tend to be individual heroes in the mould of Odysseus; they want to 
return to home and homeland, unchanged and untouched. In contrast, Ford’s 
characters, in both dramas and Westerns, assert themselves as re-founders of 
homes. They are collective heroes of a Virgilian kind, journeying like Aeneas and 
his countrymen to a promised land. 



Ford’s characters assert themselves as re- 


According to Shindler, the image of home discloses Ford’s historical perspective, 
encapsulated in 

“the relationship of man to the soil, the importance of the family as a 
bastion of love in a hostile world, and the action of those individuals 
who are forced by age, temperamental instability or economic 
vicissitude to fight a hopeless battle” (Shindler, 1996: 80). 

On the other hand, Capra depicts provincial heroes struggling against the venality 
of city-life in New Deal United States, and his films frame such heroism in relation 
to two fixed standards: 

“First, they exalted the dignity of the individual by emphasizing his 
uniqueness as a person, the value of his friends and the rewards of his 






founders of homes: collective heroes of a 
Virgilian kind, journeying like Aeneas and his 
countrymen to a promised land. The Grapes of 
Wrath tells the exodus of a family of Oklahoma 
farmers ... 



steadfastness [...] Second, they restored a sense of patriotism that the 
nation as a whole had left in abeyance in 1929” (Shindler, 1996: 95). 

The Grapes of Wrath, Ford’s outstanding contribution to narratives of crisis in 
Hollywood, tells the exodus of a family of Oklahoma farmers, the Joads, during the 
Great Depression. They leave their property behind to escape poverty and to begin 
a new life in California, “the land of milk and honey.” In a ramshackle van, three 
generations of an Okie family tag onto the convoy of caravans travelling along 
Route 66 across Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, almost half the span of the 
country, only to face terrible disappointment at the end of the road. In California, 
the promised land barely affords an inhumane form of life in collective 
confinement, with migrants subject to constant police supervision. In adapting 
Steinbeck’s novel, Ford extrapolated from the domestic upheaval experienced by 
the characters in the drama to embrace the suffering of the nation as a whole 
during the Great Depression when families were driven into uncertain exodus 
across the country. However, the film also contrasts the failure of the American 
Dream with the renewal of hope that accompanies the Joads in their decision to 
take to the road. Success in life, as well as an acute survival instinct, guides the 
family over the course of their journey. And in this context the third generation of 
Joads is depicted (Tom, Rosasharn, and two children), who undertake the journey 
in a spirit of innocent enthusiasm. 


... The Joads take to the road to escape poverty 
and begin a new life in California in the years of 
the Great Depression. 



“California. The land of milk and honey.” 
Through Tom and Ma Joad, Ford articulates 
a social discourse ... 



... and reconstructs the three aspects of the 
domestic archetype: family, struggle, nation. 
The domestic is extrapolated into the 
communal, and Ford reads from the Joads’ 
home into the U.S. home. 



Ma Joad is the head of the household. 
Gallagher says that patriarchal power in the 
Joad clan appears to die with Grandpa: 
“What is actually happening is nothing less 
than the transformation of the Joad family 
from a patriarchy rooted in the earth to a 
matriarchy uprooted on the road." ... 


... “Once on the road, the men have a 
tendency to wander and finally run away 
altogether either via drink or via distance. 
The women of the family must then hold the 
fort and save the children as poverty and 
unemployment destroy the authority of the 
paterfamilias.” 














The Joads face terrible disappointment at 
the end of the road. ... 


... The promised land barely affords an 
inhuman form of life in collective 
confinement, subject to constant police 
supervision. 



The failure of the American Dream is 
contrasted with the renewal of hope that 
accompanies the Joads in their decision to 
take to the road. 


“We are the people that live. Can’t nobody 
wipe us out. Can’t nobody lick us. We’ll go 
on forever.” 


Through the characters of Tom and Ma Joad, Ford articulates a social discourse 
and reconstructs the three aspects of the domestic archetype (family, struggle, 
nation) in the film’s ending. The domestic is extrapolated into the communal. Ford 
reads from the Joads’ home into the U.S. home. 

The mother’s strength is presented as a cornerstone of the family’s survival in a 
time of domestic crisis. In the end, Ma Joad overshadows the father-figure, who 
seems weak and wavering in the face of the adversity afflicting his older children. 
Tom fails to find a decent job and Rosasharn, who is caring for their newborn 
child, is abandoned by her husband. Gallagher interprets such a rise of the mother- 
figure in the home as a shift brought about abruptly by the economic crisis. He 
notes that patriarchal power in the Joad clan appears to die with Grandpa: 

“What is actually happening is nothing less than the transformation of 
the Joad family from a patriarchy rooted in the earth to a matriarchy 
uprooted on the road [...] Once on the road, the men have a tendency to 
wander and finally run away altogether either via drink or via distance. 

The women of the family must then hold the fort and save the children 
as poverty and unemployment destroy the authority of the 
paterfamilias” (193). 

The preeminent role of Ma Joad as the head of the household is clearly revealed at 
the film’s end in the final conversation with her eldest son. Although she initially 
confesses to Tom her fear that the experience of prison might have compromised 
his moral integrity forever, their words at the leave-taking articulate the reasons 
that led him to leave home behind and fight against injustice: 

“I’ll be everywhere, wherever you look. Wherever there’s a fight so 
human people can eat, I’ll be there. Wherever there’s a cop beatin’ up a 










guy, I’ll be there too. 



It’s a Wonderful Life! tells the story of the 
personal breakdown experienced by George 
Bailey, a husband and father who has never set 
foot outside Bedford Falls, sacrificing his own 
hopes and dreams so as to look after friends 
and neighbors through his work at the Building 
& Loan company. 


Shindler considers this scene a kind of redemption: 

“the ending of the film, as conceived by Ford is similarly religious in 
feeling. Seated together on an empty bandstand, Tom Joad (Henry 
Fonda) tells his mother (Jane Darwell) that he has learned from the 
death of Casey, the preacher, that he must exchange his natural family 
for a greater family: the American people” (77). 

As this exchange discloses, the struggle to preserve home opens out from the 
domestic sphere to encompass the country as a whole, offering a more hopeful 
vision than the ending to Steinbeck’s novel. The novel comes to a close with 
Rosasharn breastfeeding a dying man in an abandoned barn. Although the film 
likewise ends on a maternal note, a different tone is struck in Ma Joad’s final 
remark to her husband, which takes on twofold significance because of the content 
of the speech and its speaker. The mother of the clan, whom Ford wanted to have 
the final word in the script (Wagner 156-157), asserts the victory of society over the 
evils stemming from the Depression: 

“We are the people that live. Can’t nobody wipe us out. Can’t nobody 
lick us. We’ll go on forever, Pa. We’re the people.” 

Capra and the American Dream: 

Pottersville versus Bedford Falls 

In allegorical terms, Ford underscores the close parallel between the domestic 
home and U.S. society as the national home, and he highlights the notion that the 
strength and virtues of the former are crucial to the recovery of the latter during 
times of crisis. From a different dramatic perspective, Capra presents a similar 
vision of the family home as the cradle of future anonymous heroes committed to 
social justice in It’s a Wonderful Life. This Christmas tale echoes the literary work 
of Dickens and the paintings of Norman Rockwell. It tells the story of the personal 
breakdown experienced by George Bailey, a husband and father who has never set 
foot outside his home town, Bedford Falls, sacrificing his own hopes and dreams 
(travels, adventure, career, job offers, even his honeymoon) so as to look after 
friends and neighbors through his work at the Building & Loan Company. George 
provides funds to owners too poor to get loans from the local bank: in other words, 
he builds homes. The drama is set in motion when an unexpected twist of fate, 
which could see him end up in prison, prompts him to set his principles aside and 
even leads him to contemplate suicide. 

George Bailey’s frustration repeats the disappointment incarnated by other New 
Deal, Capra heroes such as Longfellow Deeds, Jefferson Smith and John Doe, as 
well as characters from earlier times, such as the altruistic banker in American 
Madness (1932) who battles against the tycoons on Wall Street. Nevertheless, at a 
deeper level, Bailey’s personal crisis in It’s a Wonderful Life reflects the rebellion 
of the little man against his own impotence in a struggle that seems already wholly 
lost: the defense of domestic values. In despair, Bailey curses his concern for his 
neighbors and even the family he has founded, thus breaking the bond between the 
two connotations of the image of home: the domestic and the national. 

In presenting the threefold binaries of adventure/domesticity, worldly 
success/ordinary life and individual/community, Ray argues that the victorious 
individual adventurer has always prevailed over the idea of home in the U.S. 
imagination. However, Ray notes, 

“it’s a Wonderful Life attempted to correct this imbalance [...] George 
was a Victor Laszlo who wanted to be a Rick Blaine, a Good Good Boy 
desperately trying to be a Good Bad Boy, who seemed to get the most of 
the glory and the most of the fun. The goal of It’s a Wonderful Life was 







to liberate George, and the audience, from the frustrations caused by 
this desire, which the film identified as mistaken” (Ray, 1985: 186-187). 



George provides funds to owners too poor to 
avail of loans from the local bank: he builds 
homes. 



George Bailey’s frustration in Capra’s Christmas 
story repeats the disappointment incarnated by 
other New Deal, Capra heroes such as 
Longfellow Deeds (Mr. Dees Goes to Town 
1936), Jefferson Smith (Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington 1939) and John Doe (Meet John 
Doe 1941). In this frame, the portrait of Hoover 
on the wall at Building & Loan magnifies the 
local panic in Bedford Falls during the 
Depression. 


Capra’s vision of the domestic archetype also addresses the worldly 
success/ordinary life dichotomy by setting up a contrast between Pottersville and 
Bedford Falls. The former stands for the corrupt United States of the Great 
Depression. It is a hellish, obverse vision of Bedford Falls, for which Bailey’s love is 
renewed through the intercession of the angel Clarence, his ghostly visitation at 
Christmas. However, Bailey’s conversion is not sparked by the social decadence 
seen in his nightmare. Rather, he is moved by the real disappearance of his home 
and family. Pottersville involves the destruction of domestic and national homes. 
As Ray points out, 

“the overt intent of It’s a Wonderful Life was to acknowledge George’s 
dilemma and then solve it, to reaffirm the American Dream by showing 
that the conflicts between opposed values were illusory. To succeed, the 
film had to demonstrate that a domestic, responsible, ordinary life 
contained possibilities for adventure, heroism, and success” (Ray 1985: 
199-200). 

It’s a Wonderful Life comes to a close with the generous response of the small 
owners supported by the Building & Loan Company, who are willing to repay 
Bailey’s debt by means of their own modest contributions. By that time, Bailey has 
returned to Bedford Falls. Re-united with his nearest and dearest, he recovers his 
heroic qualities and the happiness he had lost. The small-owners’ gesture, inspired 
by Bailey’s generous example in former times, is a sign of the importance Capra 
attributes to altruism and personal solidarity in his narratives of the crisis. At the 
same time, it also highlights the preeminence of the people over individualism, as 
Tibbets argues: 

“It is typical of Capra and the times that the final answer lies with the 
listeners and not with the prophet” (307). 




The drama is set in motion when an unexpected 


Bailey’s personal crisis reflects the rebellion 
of the little man against his own impotence in 
the defense of domestic values. The local 
hero curses his concern for his neighbors 
and even his own family. 


Ray argues that the victorious individual 
adventurer has always prevailed over the 
idea of home in the national imagination: 
“George was a Victor Laszlo who wanted to 
be a Rick Blaine, a Good Good Boy 
desperately trying to be a Good Bad Boy, 
who seemed to get the most of the glory and 














twist of fate of Bailey’s business prompts him to 
set his principles aside and leads him to 
contemplate suicide. 


the most of the fun.”... 



... According to Ray, the goal of It’s a 
Wonderful Life is to liberate George, and the 
audience, from the frustrations caused by 
this desire, identified by Capra as mistaken. 
This liberation is granted by the angel 
Clarence and his ghostly visitation at 
Christmas. 



Bailey’s conversion is sparked by the real 
disappearance of his home and family. The 
overt intent of It’s a Wonderful Life is to solve 
George Bailey’s dilemma and reaffirm the 
American Dream by showing that a 
domestic, responsible, ordinary life contains 
possibilities for adventure, heroism, and 
success. 



Frank Capra’s vision of the domestic 
archetype addresses the worldly 
success/ordinary life dichotomy in the 
contrast between Pottersville and Bedford 
Falls. Pottersville stands for a hellish vision 
of Bedford Falls that involves the destruction 
of two homes: the domestic and the national. 



Capra’s film comes to a close with the 
generous response of the small owners 
supported by Building & Loan, who are 
willing to repay Bailey’s debt by means of 
their own modest contributions. This gesture 
of the small-owners is a sign of the 
importance Capra attributed to personal 
solidarity in his narratives of the crisis, and 
also it highlights the preeminence of the 
people over individualism. 
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Little Miss Sunshine transposes the narrative of 
re-foundation articulated by Ford in The Grapes 
of Wrath, onto the peculiar saga of the Hoover 
family in their wandering journey from New 
Mexico to California. 



The Joads are clearly reflected in the Hoovers, 
a dysfunctional family who wears the name of 
the “prosperity” President. They set out as well 
for a mythical land in pursuit of a dream: the 
unlikely victory of seven-year-old Olive in a 
national child beauty pageant modeled on Miss 
America. 



“Indiewood”: re-imagining the U.S. home 

Ford’s and Capra’s use of the image of home may be summarized in three 
ways. First, their work reconciles the antitheses in the threefold set of 
binaries noted by Ray, wherein the victorious individual adventurer is set 
in contrast to the ordinary domestic hero committed to his community. 
Second, the family home is expanded out into the national home, which in 
effect marks a historical return to the narrative of the nation’s foundation. 
Finally, the fate of the family home is identified with the destiny of U.S. 
society in a time of crisis, a link enabled by people’s acute social 
consciousness. The reach of this filmic reimagining may be gauged in terms 
of the number of filmgoers: in the New Deal years, an average of eighty 
million viewers went to the cinema every week. 

The survival of the archetype of home may be seen more recently in the 
films made by Dayton, Faris, Reitman and McCarthy, whose modern 
narratives of economic crisis have roots in the older filmic countercurrent 
of the 1930s and 1940s. These filmmakers belong to a more independent- 
minded stream in U.S. cinema, which has been shaped by a commitment to 
the national cultural, political and ideological landscape, and also is 
marked by a challenging and engaged approach to social issues, one often 
otherwise occluded by Hollywood’s commercial interests. In the images of 
home depicted in Little Miss Sunshine, The Visitor, Up in the Air and Win 
Win, these four filmmakers have explored the social dynamic of a nation, 
first demoralized by the 9/11 attacks and seven years later, convulsed again 
during an economic collapse of global dimensions. 

The current social dynamic has many parallels with economic, social and 
political conflicts in the Great Depression. First, the two periods are 
marked by a financial collapse caused by the greed of the financial class, 
under the guise of a false prosperity. Second, middle-class households are 
the major victim of bankruptcies that call into question the American 
Dream, now no longer a commonplace. Finally, the two phenomena occur 
within the conservative Presidential terms of Hebert Hoover and George 
W. Bush. Given national social impoverishment, narratives of crisis emerge 
in Hollywood as a specific reaction, a complaint. As Lay and May note, 
home is the object of attack but at the same time as the key to recovering 
social prosperity. 

As a universal myth, the search for home or the quest to rebuild home is 
not bound by time; it may be situated in any culture, historical era and/or 
social context. Nevertheless, as discussed above, this re-imagined 
archetype may enrich the social discourse of narratives concerning the 
current crisis, lending new meanings and connotations. Although they 
draw on a timeless premise in the narratives they produce, the films by 
Dayton, Faris, Reitman and McCarthy distance themselves from the 
classical style of Hollywood, characterized by a poetics of closed endings. 
These filmmakers favor techniques that have more in common with the 
rhetoric of contemporary independent filmmaking. According to King 
(2005: 63), they prefer 













Like the Okies in Grapes of Wrath, the three 
generations of the Hoover family face a 
calamitous financial future and travel in a 
clapped-out van. They suffer similar setbacks 
along their way across three Western states. 



... Shortages of food. 



“devices designed to deny, block, delay or complicate the 
anticipated development of narrative, to reduce clarity or 
resolution and in some cases to increase narrative self- 
consciousness.” 

The four films analyzed here are character-driven stories and, given their 
endings, Up in the Air cannot be regarded simply as a romance nor can 
Win Win be seen solely as a sports movie. 

In spite of this open-ended approach to screenwriting, the four scripts are 
underscored with a Capraesque form of optimistic comedy. In most cases, 
conflicts are resolved leading to positive outcomes in line with the hopeful 
tone of the archetype first shaped during the New Deal period. Indeed, 

King cites the ending to Little Miss Sunshine as an emblematic example of 
the happy endings in Indiewood movies, a sort of independent filmmaking 
that, for commercial reasons, must make some concessions to the demands 
of the studios (King, 2009: 270). 

At the same time, these four filmmakers retain the three keystones of the 
domestic imagination (family, struggle, nation) within an epic, 
(re)constructive context and in the face of social setbacks stemming from 
the economic crisis. This approach marks their work as different from a 
particular kind of individualist and ominous vision, commonly used in 
postmodern cinema. That other current trend is characterized by Boggs 
and Pollard thusly (2003: 246): 

“Postmodernism reflects and feeds into a generalized mood of 
pessimism and defeat associated with widespread popular 
retreat from the public sphere—a trend visible in film as well as 
society as a whole. In the splintered, discontinuous world of 
postmodernism, social bonds linked to community and 
collective action are severely weakened, further undoing the 
linkage between the personal and public arenas.” 

Little Miss Sunshine: “America the Beauty” 

The first example I want to explore appears in 2006 during the first signs 
of the financial crisis. Little Miss Sunshine deals with the theme of failure 
as experienced by the members of a lower middle class family, recently 
impoverished. They are an antithetical symbol of the American Dream. 

By means of a road movie—a true U.S. film genre—Jonathan Dayton and 
Valerie Faris have offered one of the most striking examples of the 
domestic archetype set during the current crisis. Little Miss Sunshine 
transposes the distinctive version of the narrative of re-foundation 
articulated by Ford in The Grapes of Wrath onto the peculiar saga of the 
Hoover family in their wandering journey from New Mexico to California. 
Despite the seventy-year lapse in time, the Joads are clearly reflected in the 
members of another dysfunctional family who set out for a mythical land in 
pursuit of their dream: the unlikely victory of seven-year-old Olive in a 
national child beauty pageant modeled on Miss America. 


Screenwriter Michael Arndt follows the formula outlined by Nunnally 


















... Run-ins with the police. 



... The death of the grandfather. 


Johnson— juxtapose a domestic crisis with a crisis at a national level. At 
the heart of both plots is the narrative trope of the return home of the U.S. 
hero, as described by MacKey-Kallis. Like the Okie Joads in Steinbeck’s 
novel, the three generations of the Hoover family are likewise facing a 
calamitous financial future. They travel in a clapped-out van, suffering 
similar setbacks as they make their way across three Western states: death 
of the grandfather; run-ins with the police; shortage of food; problems with 
the van’s engine, and worst of all a hostile welcome and great 
disappointment when they finally arrive in California. The family surname, 
Hoover, is an obvious reference to “Hoovervilles,” the drab shantytowns 
spontaneously appearing during the Great Depression. Like Ford’s 1940 
adaptation of The Grapes of Wrath, the plot of Little Miss Sunshine is 
based on the idea of an allegorical journey with a twofold goal: first and 
foremost, the quest for success; and second, the reconstruction of a broken 
and wayward home. Both objectives give rise to a re-imagined account of 
the never-ending American Dream and revised versions of ideas of success 
and failure, in which home is the shared narrative and social literary topos. 
Although Little Miss Sunshine is a comedy, its makers have established 
themselves as documentarists, and there are many touches of realism and 
truthfulness with which they represent the different situations and social 
settings that the Hoover family experiences on the road (Smith 66). 

In Little Miss Sunshine, the individual/community binary is framed in 
terms of a conflict of perspectives between Richard and Sheryl Hoover, 
characters who recall the roles of Pa and Ma Joad. Richard has invested all 
the family’s savings in a self-help manual, a guide to personal success 
following the American Dream that will in fact destroy his own home. 
While he was writing the script for the movie, Michael Arndt heard a 
statement by Arnold Schwarzenegger, then Governor of California, 
remarking that the only thing he hated in the world were losers. Arndt 
contested this: 

“I wanted to attack the idea that we could only be divided into 

winners and losers, which inspired the character of Richard, 

Olive’s father” (Goldsmith, 2007: 68). 

Sheryl is the polar opposite of Richard, a figure who ultimately undermines 
her husband. As a mother, she struggles to keep the family together, and is 
determined to go on the journey to California so as to keep Olive’s dream 
alive. When the grandfather dies, her words echo thoughts once spoken by 
Ma Joad: 



“Whatever happens, we’re a family. And what’s important is 
that we love one each other.” 

At the end of their journey, the Hoover family does not encounter the anger 
of Californian vineyard laborers as the Joads had. But they do experience a 
similar kind of scorn, a harsh sense that they are not welcome. At the film’s 
climax, during the beauty pageant, the conflict between Richard and Sheryl 
concerning the meaning of success takes on a national dimension, a shift 
that discloses the hostile conditions of social life reduced to a contest 
between “perfect” children. At the children’s beauty pageant final in Los 
Angeles, the Hoovers become the target of the audience’s rage when Olive 
innocently performs a provocative dance taught to her by the grandfather. 
The family’s spontaneous response is to get up on stage with her and take 
part in the performance. Their public act of solidarity with Olive evinces 
how the family dynamic has been transformed. For the first time, free of 















... And a hostile welcome and great 
disappointment when they finally arrive in 
California. 



California, the land of promises, may be the 
most fitting place to set a meditation on the 
meaning of success in a time of crisis. When 
they arrive at the hotel, the Hoovers enter a 
contest staged beneath a patriotic flag. Little 
girls from across the country are required to 
behave as miniature beauty queens. “America 
the Beautiful” sung by the MC is symptomatic of 
an uneasy social mindset, where the quest for 
success has been reduced to the triumph of 
image and appearance. 



The Hoovers become the target of the 
audience’s rage when Olive innocently performs 
a provocative dance. The family’s spontaneous 
response in getting up on stage with her 
performs a miracle. For the first time, they come 
together in a shared success: the reuniting of 
the family. 


shame and embarrassment for their own failures, they come together in a 
shared success: the reuniting of the family, with Olive at its heart. 

California, the land of promises, may be the most fitting place to set a 
cinematic meditation on the meaning of success in a time of crisis. When 
they arrive at the hotel, the Hoovers are exposed to the pathos of a contest 
staged beneath a patriotic flag. There, little girls from across the country 
are required to behave as miniature beauty queens. A flamboyant version 
of the anthem “America the Beautiful” sung by the MC is symptomatic of 
an uneasy social mindset. Here the quest for success has been reduced to 
the triumph of image and appearance, and it’s a place where people—in 
this case, young girls—are dehumanized and seen as objects. In a 
sociological reading of the film, Beck highlights the moral superiority of the 
Hoover family, who embody a set of heroic values that renders them 
similar to the Joads—in particular, the way in which they succeed in 
overcoming their sense of being losers in an inhumane, overly-competitive 
society: 

“In this movie, the joke is on the mainstream world of success 
and efficacy, warped, ambitious, spiteful, and lonely. The 
dysfunctional family, bless their hearts, in contrast, are warm, 
happy and together. Here, the conventional movie 
sentimentality prevails. The minority outsiders are blessed, and 
the callous, persecuting dominant group is the accursed one” 

(Beck, 2007: 30-31). 

Released in the aftermath of 9/11, Little Miss Sunshine reflects a collapse in 
social, moral and human values that foreshadow the dramatic economic 
downturn. The script underscores the link between family breakdown and 
the social dysfunction of the United States as a whole, and it echoes the 
story of the Joads in asserting the need for a collective journey, a return 
home. In the narrative envisioned by Dayton and Faris, the solution to the 
Hoovers’ unhappiness and frustration, setting aside their economic, 
existential or professional problems, is to be found in an act of domestic 
solidarity that ought to be extrapolated onto the national stage. 

The political dimension of the script is reflected symbolically, and it takes 
place at the family/national home level. In my view, the social bankruptcy 
denounced here is allegorically expressed in a discussion that Richard and 
Sheryl have at the motel, while their teenage son watches on television the 
image of George W. Bush. The Presidential icon represents, in this scene, 
the apex of confrontation between two divided Americas on the scenario of 
the erupting crisis. 
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Little Miss Sunshine denounces social 
bankruptcy allegorically. Richard and Sheryl 
have an argument at the motel, while their 
teenage son watches on TV the image of 
George W. Bush: an apex of confrontation 
between two divided Americas during the 
erupting crisis. 
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Up in the Air: 'What’s in your backpack?” 



Ryan Bingham, appears to be the defining 
antithesis to the Capraesque hero. 


In 2009, with the economic crisis in full spate, Jason Reitman released Up in the 
Air, whose main character, Ryan Bingham, appears to be an antithesis to the 
Capraesque hero. While George Bailey provides ordinary people of limited means 
with houses, Bingham is a “termination specialist,” who travels throughout the 
country firing people and menacing their homes. Bailey is profoundly committed 
to social justice, whereas Bingham gives corporate speeches on how to disclaim 
responsibility, speeches entitled, “What’s in your Backpack?” Bailey sympathizes 
with the terrible plight of his neighbors; Bingham causes such hardship without a 
second thought. 
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George Bailey provided ordinary people of 
limited means with houses. Bingham is a 
“termination specialist”, who travels 
throughout the country firing people and 
menacing their homes. 


Despite having bought a large suitcase in his 
youth, George Bailey has never seen his 
dream to travel around the world come true 
because of his commitment to social justice. 
Bingham gives corporate speeches on how 
to disclaim responsibility entitled, “What’s in 
your Backpack?” 












Bailey sympathizes with the terrible plight of 
his neighbors. Bingham causes such 
hardship without a second thought. 



George Bailey wakes into the limbo of his 
non-existence, the noir hell of Pottersville 
where there are no social bonds or ties to 
home, nor any true personal relationships. 
Ryan Bingham has been living in such a 
void, but his love to Alex wakes him up. Both 
male characters have a shock in winter at 
the women’s thresholds. Mary fails to 
recognize George; and Alex, married with 
children, disappoints Ryan terribly. 


As regards the threefold binaries of adventure/domesticity, worldly 
success/ordinary life and individual/community, Bingham represents the most 
attractive or seductive pole in each pair. In this regard, Ray notes: 



In Up in the air, social dehumanization is both a 
context and cause of the economic crisis. 
Bingham is depicted as a victorious avatar of 
selfish individualism. As the film bitterly records, 
a worker may be fired nowadays by 
videoconference, and a relationship ended by 
text-message. 


“The traditional ideology officially celebrated both halves of each 
dichotomy. But despite American culture’s apparent impartiality, the 
successful, individual adventurer had clearly won the competition for 
the American imagination—at the expense of the man who did the quiet 
work at home” (Ray, 1985:186). 

Reitman’s script offers a more in-depth take on this pragmatic aspect of the U.S. 
imagination. The protagonist of Up in the Air, Ryan Bingham, is a travelling 
executive who feels at home in airports and whose greatest goal is to build up ten 
million air-miles on his American Airlines VIP card. In marked contrast, despite 
having bought a large suitcase in his youth, George Bailey has never seen his 
dream to travel around the world come true; he never went to university; he never 
even went on honeymoon—all because of his lasting commitment to the Building & 
Loan Company. 

As an antihero—that is, as the opposite of the Capraesque hero—Bingham has no 
plans to settle down and have a family. His voluntary solitariness has prevented 
him from forming stable relationships and his love life is nothing more than a 
string of casual affairs. Within this framework, Reitman makes his character 
undergo a process of radical transformation towards the opposite pole in each 
binary pair. The first shift is marked by Bingham’s falling in true love with Alex, his 
alter ego. Bingham becomes aware of the emptiness within himself, which is 
shown outwardly in the airport used as a setting. Speaking about that setting, 
Reitman says that the airport is an 















“Detachment and family are what matter in this 
drama, as in so much of the mass-culture 
response to the crisis” (Kinkle and Toscano) 



Jason Reitman: “I never thought I was really 
making a movie about firing. I always thought I 
was making a movie about a guy who has 
decided to disconnect from the world and the 
sacrifices that come with that, and then the 
consequences of when he inevitably starts to 
connect with somebody.” 



Bingham suffers the fate of Capra’s villains, who 
fail not so much because they are bad, but 
because they do not know how best to serve 
themselves as creatures who share needs and 
characteristics with others. 


“interesting metaphor for the central theme, which is searching for 
purpose in your life. That’s what Ryan is [doing] and that’s what people 
are doing when they lose their jobs. Being in an airport gives you a false 
notion that you are everywhere, when you are in fact connected to 
nothing” (James, 2009: 31). 

The importance of a sense of family rootedness, a dramatic need assigned to 
characters, is also evinced by a state of social and financial turmoil. In this regard, 
Kinkle and Toscano have noted the difficulties Hollywood has faced in trying to 
frame the current financial crisis in narrative terms, especially in looking at it 
solely from an economic perspective. In their study of the few films that have 
attempted to address the issue from 2008 onwards, they emphasize the effort 
made by directors such as Reitman to dramatize the financial debacle by 
humanizing the drastic situation: 

“Detachment and family are what matter in this drama, as in so much 
of the mass-culture response to the crisis” (Kinkle and Toscano, 2011: 

44 ). 

The script of Up in the Air foregrounds the idea that social dehumanization is both 
a context and cause of the economic crisis and depicts Bingham as a victorious 
avatar of selfish individualism. As the film bitterly records, a worker may be fired 
nowadays by videoconference and a relationship ended by text-message. 

Like George Bailey, Ryan Bingham’s eyes are opened. He wakes into the limbo of 
his non-existence, the noir hell of Pottersville where there are no social bonds or 
ties to home, nor any true personal relationships. Having decided to embark on a 
new life at Alex’s side, he flies to her home-city of Chicago only to discover that she 
is a married woman with a family of her own. At the threshold to her home, 
Bingham’s shock in the winter cold recalls the terrible scene in It’s a Wonderful 
Life when Mary fails to recognize George Bailey. As a result of this failed 
encounter, Bailey returns to his own true home; however, Ryan Bingham is obliged 
to remain in the dark limbo he has always inhabited as the successful, individual 
adventurer. At the same time, Alex mirrors the role played by Mary in Bingham’s 
voyage of self-discovery, thus displaying a certain likeness to the type of female 
characters depicted in Capra’s films, 

“whose task, like Capra’s, is exactly a matter of making the invisible 
newly visible, expressing the socially repressed” (Poague, 1994:188). 

Unlike George Bailey, Ryan Bingham’s return journey home is thwarted: Alex’s 
rejection and his inability to (re)build a home he has never had literally leave his 
life up in the air. Bingham suffers the fate of Capra’s villains, who fail “not so much 
because they are bad, but because they do not know how best to serve themselves 
as creatures who share needs and characteristics with others” (Mistichelli, 1997: 
122-123). This observation is congruent with Reitman’s own view: 

“I never thought I was really making a movie about firing. I always 
thought I was making a movie about a guy who has decided to 
disconnect from the world and the sacrifices that come with that, and 
then the consequences of when he inevitably starts to connect with 
somebody” (Goldsmith, 2009: 22). 

In terms of the traditional archetype of home, the focus in Up in the Air shifts from 
an allegorical description of the United States as a shared home to the actual 
domestic space. The downbeat note is that neither image of home has any real 
bearing on the life or experience of the movie’s main character. However, a note of 
hope is struck in the film’s epilogue. In a series of interviews, individuals recently 
made redundant, the true losers in the economic crisis, describe their families as 
refuge and stronghold. 















McCarthy uses the archetype of home to show 
the connection between the strengthening of 
family as a means to firm up the nation. In The 
Visitor, the filmmaker depicts social empathy 
and real contact between people from different 
cultures. 



The Visitor. Through Tarek, Walter discovers 
djembe, a kind of African drumming, enabling 
him to release the emotion pent-up since the 
death of his wife. 


The Visitor and Win Win: 

“The Strength of America” 

In 2007, just in the beginning of the financial collapse, Tom McCarthy returned to 
a setup he had already explored in The Station Agent (2003): the film presents a 
gathering of disparate characters from different backgrounds, each engaged in the 
attempt to rebuild their homes. The Visitor and Win Win use a similar set-up 
against the broader backdrop of social crisis. The former is set in a United States 
for which the trauma of the 9/11 attacks is still an open wound, with an economic 
meltdown looming in the near future; the latter takes place at the height of the 
fallout from the financial crisis. 

In both cases, McCarthy uses the archetype of home to show the deep connection 
between strengthening of family and firming up the nation. He also depicts social 
empathy and real contact between people from the same country ( Win Win ) and 
from different cultures ( The Visitor ) as true remedies for economic, social and 
ethnical rupture. 

Released during the xenophobic aftermath of the Patriot Act, The Visitor tells the 
story of a tentative relationship that arises between Walter, a recently widowed 
professor at Connecticut College, and Tarek, a Syrian musician living illegally in 
New York. Although they come from wholly different cultures, professions and 
generations, each character strives to provide the other with the type of home he 
needs. Through Tarek, Walter discovers djembe, a kind of African drumming, 
enabling him to release the emotion pent-up since the death of his wife. According 
to McCarthy, Walter needs to 

“stop thinking about his past. Stop thinking about what he hasn’t 

achieved. Stop thinking about where he is in life—and just live life.” 

(Clines, 2008: 58). 

In turn, Walter gives Tarek and his girlfriend a roof over their heads in his own 
apartment. Later when Tarek is taken to a detention center, Walter takes legal 
action, which grants the university professor the status of an epic character. 

This plot twist expands the domestic home out into the shared national home, both 
of which are presented as offering refuge to foreigners or strangers. Thus, in The 
Visitor, McCarthy critiques the immigration policy then in force, enacted in 
accordance with the special security measures put into effect after 9/11. When he 
was writing the script, McCarthy debated the issue with lawyers and visited a 
number of detention centers like the one shown in the movie, which is decorated 
with a mural that articulates a paradoxical message: The slogan, “The Strength of 
America... America’s Immigrants,” is emblazoned across iconic scenes of the 
American Dream. 



















The Visitor. McCarthy depicts fear of the 
other and suggests that openness to other 
people and peoples may enable a country 
mired in terror to overcome its social trauma. 


In The Visitor , McCarthy reflects in critical 
terms on the immigration policy then in force, 
enacted in accordance with the special 
security measures put into effect after 9/11. 



Walter visits a detention center where this 
poster ironically hangs. 


Sometimes Tarek would point at the statue 
and jump up and down like we were arriving 
to New York for the first time. It was very 
funny. 


To McCarthy’s mind, empathy for immigrants is not a political decision; rather, it 
is above all a social and human commitment: 



"[At] this time in our country and in our world, 
politics and world events interfere directly in 
personal relations..." 


“I felt strongly that this movie was representative of this time in our 
country and in our world, where politics and world events interfere 
directly in personal relations, be it family, lovers or new acquaintances” 
(Clines 58). 

Whereas Ford decried the internal barriers in U.S. society in The Grapes of Wrath, 
The Visitor draws attention to the obstructions created by external boundaries. 
McCarthy depicts fear of the other and suggests that if a young Syrian may help 
resolve the personal ordeal suffered by a New England professor, then openness to 
other people and peoples may enable a country mired in terror to overcome its 
social trauma. In this regard, especially allegorical is a scene in which Walter visits 
Tarek in the detention center and the two improvise a moment of music together, 
despite the pane of thick glass that separates them from each other in the visiting 
room. Heyraud (2008: 367) points out the marked differences between the two 
characters, who have complementary weaknesses and strengths: 


“Walter and Tarek gradually forge an unlikely friendship connected 
through unspoken mutual compassion. The nature of the bond between 
the two men begs the question of who is visiting whom. Despite Tarek’s 
lack of a physical home, it is he who is most at home in the world and 
Walter who is the transient visitor.” 


McCarthy’s second “indie” referring to the economic crisis is the comedy Win Win, 
set in a small town in New Jersey where the main character, Mike Flaherty, lives 
and works as a lawyer. Flaherty is a Capraesque hero: a model father and family 
man living in a microcosm of United States. He works for the elderly, gets respect 
from his neighbors, and is generally regarded as a “pillar of the community.” Like 
so many other homes in a time of crisis, his too is ravaged by setbacks. So in an 
attempt to resolve his problems, he decides to take on the custody and care for one 
of his clients, Leo Poplar, who is suffering from senile dementia. However, instead 
of taking Leo home, as he had promised at the court hearing, Mike puts him in a 
nursing home and pockets the money from the monthly benefit issued to cover the 




















costs of care. 



In Win Win, McCarthy tells about families in 
crisis within the United States. His films deal 
with solidarity as a remedy for economic, social 
and ethnical rupture. 



“I didn’t feel like it was a movie about wrestling 
and winning. It felt like it was more about doing 
the right thing and being responsible for one’s 
own actions.” 



McCarthy concludes: “It felt like the real victory 
maybe speaks to more of what the real 
American dream is - three kids on a lawn, 
playing croquet and that’s it." 


According to McCarthy, Win Win is an attempt to consider other root causes of the 
economic crisis, apart from financial mismanagement and fraud: 

“I think there’s a fair amount of evil people out there, but I also think 
there are a lot of very decent people who’ve put us in this position, 
people who made some really bad choices. So I was really curious to 
explore that idea” (Wise 112). 

The figure of Mike Flaherty mirrors the character of George Bailey, albeit forced to 
commit a personal fraud to save his own home, at the same time contributing to 
the downfall of the national economy. 

Mike’s moral recovery begins when he welcomes into his home Alex, Leo’s 
adolescent grandson, a small-time delinquent who has been mistreated by his 
mother’s boyfriend. Mike includes Alex in the wrestling team he trains, and this 
decision inserts a sports-movie subplot in the film. Beyond the sports storyline, 
which is never fully resolved, the narrative tension pivots on Alex’s new home, 
which is threatened by his mother’s sudden arrival and the public revelation of 
Mike’s deceit. As McCarthy notes, 

“I didn’t feel like it was a movie about wrestling and winning. It felt like 
it was more about doing the right thing and being responsible for one’s 
own actions” (Goldsmith 2011:19). 

Win Win shows a family home in the eye of the economic storm, in a dramatic 
context that is markedly different from the family portraits presented in films 
during the New Deal era. Keough writes: 

“back in the ’30s, with directors like Frank Capra and John Ford, 

Hollywood showed great sympathy for the forgotten men and women 
laid low by the economy (...) but most movie characters nowadays don’t 
need to worry about mortgages or even working for a living” (Keough). 

However, within the context of crisis imaginaries, the archetype of home still 
shows the strengthening of family is a means to firm up the nation. And social 
empathy is depicted as the cornerstone of real contact between people from the 
same country (Win Win ) and from different cultures ( The Visitor ). 

In reference to the film’s title and the closing scene, in which Alex and a friend are 
playing with Mike’s young daughter, McCarthy concludes: 

“It felt like the real victory maybe speaks to more of what the real 
American dream is—three kids on a lawn, playing croquet and that’s it. 

For a lot of people in the world, that’s a victory. Seeing your children 
hang out, play safely, enjoying their lives and knowing that they have a 
future—what more is there than that? For me, it’s such a quiet moment 
in the movie and it’s such a throwaway, but that is the great victory” 
(Goldsmith 2011:19). 

Conclusion 

John Ford, William Wyler, Orson Welles and Frank Capra, among other 
filmmakers interested in social problems, were accused of being unpatriotic when 
Senator McCarthy’s witch-hunt was extended to the film industry in the early 
1950s. Social concerns shown in their stories aroused suspicion in those who 















considered dangerous any artistic claim for social and civil rights. However, as a 
countercurrent, narratives of crisis began to reshape cinema and film genres 
during the years following the New Deal. 

Seven decades later, independent filmmakers like Jonathan Dayton, Valerie Faris, 
Jason Reitman and Tom McCarthy keep alive the tradition of storytelling that 
basically tries to convert the U.S. common ground into a home for victims of crisis, 
especially marginalized groups, various minorities, ethnic groups, immigrants and 
workers. Both in the Great Depression and in the current United States of financial 
meltdown, a vast majority of citizens and artists question dominant values and 
institutions when their home is threatened. As Ross explains, 

“Throughout the 1930s and early 1940s, immigrants, workers, women 
and people of color—the so-called marginalized of society—fought to 
institute their vision of a more just nation. Despite hard times, they and 
millions of other Americans continued going to the movies to be 
entertained and, perhaps, to find solutions to the problems plaguing 
their lives” (128). 

The implemention of the Patriot Act and the following constraints of civil liberties, 
the risk of xenophobia after 9/11, and all family dramas resulting from the 
financial meltdown nurtured these narratives of crisis between 2006 and 2009—in 
my sample of the social concern showed by independent-minded filmmakers. At 
the deep core of their stories, protection of home and family offer clues to healing 
society. 
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Oil Wells of Baku (1896): the first ecodisaster 
film? 


Limits and possibilities of ecocinema 
and ecocinema studies 

review by Robin Murray and Joseph Heumann 

Rust, Stephen; Monani, Salma; and Cubitt, Sean, Eds. Ecocinema 
Theory and Practice. New York: Routledge, 2013. 

Since perhaps as early as the Lumiere Brothers’ Oil Wells of Baku (1896), films of 
various genres and types have addressed environmental issues, sometimes as mere 
document or plot point, but often as a critique of human exploitation of the natural 
world. In recent years, such a critique has been as obvious as the condemnation of 
fracking found in Gasland (2010), Gasland 2 (2013), or even Promised Land 
(2013) or more subtle as in the action-packed Elysium (2013) or Sharknado 
(2013). The Academy Award-winning documentary, The Cove (2009) and Oscar- 
nominated Chasing Ice (2012) demonstrate the positive critical reception for these 
environmental films. 



Enemy of the State (1998): mainstream movies 
and ecocriticism 



Gasland (2010): a direct condemnation of 
fracking. 



Chasing Ice (2012): Academy Award- 
nominated environmental documentary 


The 2013 anthology Ecocinema Theory and Practice addresses the range of 
environmental films, or “ecocinema,” from the silent era forward by positing 
multiple definitions of what counts as ecocinema and offering a variety of 
theoretical approaches to their analyses. Although the editors suggest that any film 
could qualify as ecocinema because it is ripe for an ecocritical reading, the 
anthology suggests something more nuanced. Instead, examples of ecocinema exist 
across time, genre, and film type, moving beyond environmental documentaries 
and blatantly ecological features to include what we think of as “ecocinema on the 
edge,” narrative films organized around a variety of themes but all driven by either 
intentional or unintentional environmental messages as products of a complex 
cultural context that includes ecology. 

Ecocinema Theory and Practice provides a useful introduction to ecocinema 
studies that includes a sampling of ecocinema theories and their application to 
selected documentary and fictional film. The anthology includes an introduction 
that briefly defines and situates ecocinema studies in relation to detailed 
summaries of the four sections of the volume: 




Ecocinema Theory, 








Nature 



Andrej Zdravic 
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/A River Ballet in Four Seasons (1997): avant- 
garde cinema and the environment 



Avatar (2009): pro-environmental blockbuster 



• Ecocinema Practice: Wildlife and Documentary Film, 

• Ecocinema Practice: Hollywood and Fictional Film, and 

• Beyond Film. 

The editors state that definitions of ecocinema vary but offer their own list of genre 
characteristics and conclude somewhat equivocally that 

“all films present productive ecocritical exploration and careful analysis 
can unearth engaging and intriguing perspectives on cinema’s various 
relationships with the world around us” (3). 

Several articles in the anthology clarify this point. For example, Sean Cubitt’s 
closing essay, “Everybody Knows This is Nowhere: Data Visualization and 
Ecocriticism” refines this argument, asserting that Hollywood films as mainstream 
as Enemy of the State (1998) and Inception (2010) may be open to ecocritical 
readings. Although limited in its scope, Ecocinema Theory and Practice begins to 
illustrate this possibility. 

The anthology begins with a section highlighting four theoretical perspectives that 
may align with a broad definition of ecocinema. Two essays in this section most 
effectively demonstrate the range of possibilities ecocinema definitions and 
theories can provide—the first essay in this section, Scott MacDonald’s “The 
Ecocinema Experience” and the third, Andrew Hageman’s “Ecocinema and 
Ideology: Do Ecocritics Dream of a Clockwork Green?” “The Ecocinema 
Experience” aptly highlights the work of MacDonald, who coined the term 
ecocinema in “Toward an Eco-Cinema,” the 2004 article he herein updates. In 
“The Ecocinema Experience” MacDonald further explores the term, defining 
selected avant-garde film as ecocinema because it “offers audiences a depiction of 
the natural world within a cinematic experience that models patience and 
mindfulness—qualities of consciousness crucial for a deep appreciation of and 
ongoing commitment to the natural environment” and consequently provide an 
alternative to commercial cinema and advertising (19), perhaps like literature and 
painting of the Romantic era. For MacDonald, ecocinema not only serves as a 
filmic sub-genre of avant-garde cinema but also as purposeful art meant to 

“provide new kinds of film experience that demonstrate an alternative 
to conventional media-spectatorship and help nurture a more 
environmentally progressive mindset” (20). 

To both interrogate “the implications of their more conventional cinematic 
experiences” (41) and, perhaps, move toward positive environmental change, 
MacDonald suggests viewers explore avant-garde ecocinema such as River Glass: 
A River Ballet in Four Seasons (1997) rather than pro-environmental narratives 
such as Avatar (2009) or documentaries such as An Inconvenient Truth (2006). 
For MacDonald, challenging public audiences and students by exposing them to 
avant-garde ecofilms that offer a “contemplative/meditative experience” (41) may 
help viewers develop the patience he suggests is needed to engage with the natural 
world. Such an exploration may also limit definitions of ecocinema and 
possibilities for ecocinematic readings. 


An Inconvenient Truth (2006): environmental 










documentary and its multiple ecocritical Andrew Hageman’s “Ecocinema and Ideology: Do Ecocritics Dream of a Clockwork 

possibilities Green?” stands out in this section, however, as it effectively “demonstrates a 

dialectical ideological critique method of reading films” while also applying the 
approach to the ecocinema field and its methods and definitions of ecocinema. 
Hageman’s reading of eco-documentaries and eco-films of varied genres 
addressing the battle over privatization of water in Cochamba, Bolivia, admirably 
illustrates the usefulness of this dialectical ideological critique. For Hageman, the 
documentary The Corporation (2003), the fictional films Tambien la Lluvia (Even 
the Rain ) (2010) and Quantum of Solace (2008), and the animated short, Abuela 
Grille (2009) all illustrate the limits of environmental resistance, even when, as in 
the Cochamba incident, the corporation is at least temporarily defeated because it 
is 


“undermined ... by inherent contradictions and by automatic 
incorporation within the frameworks of the ideology of capital” (82). 




Tambien la Lluvia (Even the Rain) (2010): Abuela Grillo (2009): animated water rights 

Chochamba water rights in the fictional film perspectives 


Despite this pessimistic view, Hageman’s article provides two useful tools for 
ecocinema studies. His article demonstrates a dialectical ideological critique 
approach that may “make [s] clear the shortcomings of the films’ ecological 
agendas as fully bathed in the ideology they are frequently meant to oppose” (83) 
and, consequently reveals (perhaps) our own environmental desires. It also may 
offer a definition of ecocinema that extends beyond the avant-garde to include 
documentary, animated, and Hollywood cinema. 



Sleep Furiously (2008): aesthetics and 
ecocinema 


The two other essays in this section primarily describe their distinctive approaches. 
David Ingram’s “The Aesthetics and Ethics of Eco-film Criticism” explains 
cognitivist film theory as a tool to “promote a better and more urgent 
understanding of environmental issues” by “exploring the aesthetic assumptions 
that have shaped such criticism” (43). Drawing on audience reception and 
aesthetic theories, Ingram argues for a pluralistic approach to ecocinema ranging 
from art films such as sleep furiously (2008) to the Indie John Sayles’ U.S. epic 
Sunshine State (2002) and the futuristic Hollywood ensemble piece Southland 
Tales (2006). For Ingram, because this pluralistic eco-aesthetic approach finds 
cognitive, emotional, and affective value in such a wide range of films, it opens up 
“critical oppositions such as that between ‘eco-films’ and ‘environmental movies’” 
(58). Despite a more categorical approach, like Hageman, Ingram includes films 
from various genres in his definition of ecocinema. 


Also in this section, Adrian Ivakhiv’s “An Ecophilosophy of the Moving Image: 
Cinema as Anthrobiogeomorphic Machine,” draws on phenomenology to describe 
three registers (anthropomorphic, geomorphic, and bio or animamorphic) and 
explain how they map onto three ecologies: the film world, the film experience, and 
the film-earth relation. Instead of defining ecocinema, Ivakhiv extends Cheryll 
Glotfelty’s definition of ecocriticism as “the study of the relationship between 
literature and the physical environment” to include film. 


Part Two spotlights readings of documentary and wildlife film as ecocinema. The 
essays in this section apply a variety of approaches as well. The strongest 













Southland Tales (2006): pluralistic eco-aesthetic 
approaches in the mainstream 


historicize their readings. Luis Vivanco’s “Penguins are Good to Think With...” 
provides an historical overview of wildlife documentaries with penguins at their 
center, beginning with newsreels from 1911 compiled into The Great White Silence 
in 1924 as a full-length silent version, and continuing through the unlikely box 
office hit March of the Penguins (2005). Although Vivanco fails to address the 
treatment of penguins in popular fictional films such as Madagascar (2005)or Mr. 
Popper’s Penguins (2011) (except in a passing nod to the “Happy Feet effect”), 


“Penguins...” provides an effective ecocinema reading of selected 
documentary films that may demonstrate that “what makes penguins 
useful to think with is the invitation they provide to look more closely at 
the volatility and variability of the wildlife film genre itself’ (123). 




March of the Penguins (2005): wildlife 
documentaries and the penguin 


The Incredible Mr. Limpet (1964): gendered 
domesticity and the aquatic film 



Jungle Cat (1960): a Disney True-Life 
Adventure 


Nicole Starosielski’s “Beyond Fluidity...” examines a history of aquatic 
documentary in relation to racial, cultural, and gendered dynamics. For example, 
films such as Thirty Leagues Under the Sea (1914) and With Williamson Under 
the Sea (1932) seem to link the “undersea space as exotic” to “the depiction of 
exoticism in indigenous islanders” (153). Films from 1945-1954 followed a similar 
pattern, with filmmakers exploiting “the ocean itself along with the exotic sites of 
the shore” as in Beneath the 12 Mile Reef{ 1953). In films from 1960-72, 

Starosielski sees a shift to a gendered domesticity of the sea in films such as The 
Incredible Mr. Limpet (1964). Her article engages with both documentary and 
fictional film, television, and animation, suggesting ecocinema definitions are also 
fluid. 

Jennifer Ladino’s article Working with Animals: Regarding Companion Species 
in Documentary Films, on the other hand, explores the human-animal 
relationship in documentary films through the lens of anthropomorphism. And 
Claire Molloy’s “Nature Writes the Screenplays...” highlights a selection of Disney’s 
wildlife films 

“as commodities which are produced, distributed, and repurposed by 
the diversified global entertainment conglomerate within a capitalist 
industrial structure” (170). 

With reference to Gregg Mitman’s Reel Nature: America’s Romance with Wildlife 
on Film, Molloy provides an overview of post-WW II True-Life Adventures from 
Seal Island (1948) to Jungle Cat (i960), demonstrating how the films generally 
exploited public interest in “wilderness,” with marketing that maximized audiences 
and profits. Molloy sees the current Disney-nature films as a return to the True- 
Life Adventures model. The article focuses primarily on economic and cultural 
contexts of explicitly environmental documentaries. 










Soylent Green (1970): encouraging global 
environmental change? 


Part Three examines the Hollywood and fictional film as ecocinema. Stephen 
Rust’s “Hollywood and Climate Change” provides an overview of cinema exploring 
the possibility of global environmental change, including Soylent Green (1970), 

The Day After Tomorrow (2004), and An Inconvenient Truth (2006) and suggests 
these films demonstrate 

“that more and more people are becoming aware of new ways of 
imagining the relationship between people and the planet are not only 
possible, but necessary” (205). 

Pat Brereton’s “Appreciating the Views: Filming Nature in Into the Wild, Grizzly 
Man, and Into the West ” centers on “return to nature” films, which may both 
affirm the wilderness and reaffirm notions of the family: Into the Wild (2002), 
Grizzly Man (2005), and Into the West (1992). 



The Day After Tomorrow (2004): connecting 
people and the planet 


Carter Soles’ “Sympathy for the Devil: The Cannibalistic Hillbilly in 1970s Rural 
Slasher Films” takes an eco-phobia approach to the 1970s The Texas Chain Saw 
Massacre and The Hills Have Eyes, arguing 

“that the figure of the cannibalistic hillbilly as he appears in low-budget 
horror films of the 1970s serves as a site whereupon (sub-) urban 
viewers may project their fears of environmental collapse, dwindling 
natural resources, and reprisals for their structural mistreatment of the 
working poor” (235). 

The articles in this section attempt to complicate definitions of ecocinema by 
including mainstream Hollywood films in their readings but, with the exception of 
Soles’ look at 1970s horror film, primarily focus on explicitly environmental films. 



Part Four moves “beyond film” to engage with environmental film festivals and 
data visualizations as sites that engage audiences and expand definitions of 
ecocinema to include multiple media. Salma Monani’s “Environmental Film 
Festivals: Beginning Explorations at the Intersections of Film Festival Studies and 
Ecocritical Studies” classifies festivals according to their audience and purpose: 
Trade Show Festivals, Public Sphere Festivals, and Alternative Public Sphere 
Festivals. Sean Cubitt’s “Everybody Knows This is Nowhere: Data Visualization 
and Ecocriticism” asserts, 

“Ecocriticism must follow the lead of Rosa Parks, and contest the 
boundaries between (human) subjects and (environmental) objects of 
rule” (284). 

Cubitt first examines A 1 Gore’s use of time-lapse photographs of retreating glaciers 
to provide “parallel data-fication of future time” (282) to illustrate how data 
visualization can serve as a tool to contest these boundaries and then analyzes use 
of data visualization in three, “somewhat traditionally eco-themed films” directed 
by Roland Emerich: Godzilla (1998), The Day After Tomorrow (2004), and 2012 
(2009). Cubitt’s conclusion takes us back to the book’s premise: 


“Eco-film criticism’s over-arching purpose should not be to impose a 
political program, and still less to propose a more ‘efficient’ 
communication of scientific truth to a waiting audience, but to help 
create public spaces for debate and argument over the claims of the 
environment for a place in political life” (295). 


The Hills Have Eyes (1977): eco-phobia and 
the cannibalistic hillbilly 













Godzilla (1998): a traditional eco-themed film 2012 (2009): a public space for debate? 


The essays in this collection begin to reveal the burgeoning field of ecocinema and 
(to a certain extent) ecomedia studies with, perhaps, some missing pieces. In their 
introduction, the editors note future directions for ecocinema studies that include 
attending to Third Cinemas of Africa, Asia and Latin America—for example, 
Lucrecia Martel’s The Swamp (Argentina 2001) or Souleymane Cisse’s Yeelert 
(Mali 1987)) as well as Fourth Cinema of Indigenous populations (as in Smoke 
Signals (1998) or Atanarjuat: The Fast Runner (2001)), engaging with gender, 
race, and cultural politics, exploring reception theory, and further interrogating 
media’s ecological footprint. These are commendable goals for the field. It might 
also be useful to connect more directly with the questions Andrew Hageman 
explores in “Ecocinema and Ideology”: 

“What can film, given its ideological constraints and contradictions, do 
to advance ecological knowledge, attitudes and behavior? Does the 
work of ecocinema studies consist in producing critical readings and/or 
artistic precepts? And, to what extent do we desire Very special films’ 
capable of affecting people to the bone so they will subsequently act 
ecologically?” (65). 

Ecocinema studies may begin to answer these questions by expanding definitions 
of ecocinema to include not all films but “edge films” that engage further with 
popular First, Second, Third, and Fourth World with less explicit environmental 
themes. 





The Swamp (2001): third cinema of Latin 
America 
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SUGAR 


WHY WE CAN T RESIST IT 



“Sugar Love”: an addiction to sugar points out 
one of the ways our exploitation of the natural 
environment may come back and “bite” us. 


Earth bites back: vampires and the 
ecological roots of home 

by Robin Murray and Joseph Heumann 

Hurricane Sandy and its aftermath illustrate well the negative effects 
environmental exploitation can have on humanity. As the deadliest hurricane of 
2012 and the second most costly storm in U. S. history, Sandy killed over 100 
people (“Mapping Hurricane Sandy’s Deadly Toll”) and left thousands of residents 
homeless in New York, New Jersey, and New England. It was also at least 
“enhanced by global warming influences” (Trenberth), according to climatologists. 
This connection between human-caused climate change and the devastating 
hurricane that ravaged the East Coast highlights the irrevocable connection 
between humanity and the natural world. 

In another way an August 2013 National Geographic article “Sugar Love” also 
demonstrates how our exploitation of the natural world may come back to bite us 
in unexpected but direct ways. An addiction to sugar spread by Western 
imperialism from the nineteenth century on has destroyed natural environments 
and enslaved indigenous populations from Hispaniola to Barbados, where, “you 
can see the legacies of sugar: the ruined mills, their wooden blades turning in the 
wind, marking time” (“Sugar Love” 87). According to the article, however, that 
destruction of environments and their people led to a sugar diet that destroys 
consumers. As Dr. Richard Johnson explains, 


“It seems every time I study an illness and trace a path to the first 
cause, I find my way back to sugar” (87). 



The Pack (2010): vampirism readily compares 
with consumption, a greed for resources, land, 
and blood. 


This same damaging connection of environmental degradation coming back to 
harm humans is explored in films from Mountaintop Removal Mining 
documentaries such as The Last Mountain (2012) to Post-Apocalyptic science 
fiction films like Tank Girl (1995), but it reaches terrifying levels in the horror 
genre. 

In the horror genre, a direct relation between environmental exploitation and 
destructive nature comes to the fore in the vampire film, when the living dead 
literally arise from the grave. In at least a few horror films, human desecration of 
the earth may create the very monsters that drink their blood. For example, the 
French black-comedy horror movie The Pack (2010) and the British/Romanian 
satire film Strigoi (2009) explicitly illustrate what might happen when an 
environment “bites back.” Although vampires have typically been associated with 
sexuality, power, evil and the Anti-Christ, fluid boundaries between humanity and 
the monstrous, and intimacy as conquest, in these two comic-horror films, The 
Pack and Strigoi , vampirism most readily matches consumption. A greed for 
resources, land, and blood separates humans from the natural world that provides 
their home. This separation from earth’s ecology and the home it represents has 
monstrous repercussions in these two films, transforming into horror the eco- 
trauma associated with a lost connection with nature and a shattered human 
ecology. Drawing on the work of early twentieth century human ecologist Ellen 













Swallow Richards and environmental psychologist Tina Amorok, we argue that 
these films amplify the real trauma humans experience when their earthly home is 
destroyed, illustrating the sometimes horrific effects environmental degradation 
may have on humanity. In The Pack and Strigoi, however, a damaged earth fights 
back, turning humans into vampires and ghouls, literal monsters who concretize 
monstrous treatment of the natural world and magnify the actual consequences of 
environmental exploitation. 
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Strigo\ (2009): a new exploration into the Dracula by Bram Stoker: sleeping in native 

vampire genre that reconnects humans with soil highlights the novel’s primary theme, 

the natural world that provides their home. 


Saint Germain Chronicles novel jacket: soil 

placed in a hidden compartment within the heels At least since the 1897 publication of Bram Stoker’s Dracula, integral to the 
of vampires’ shoes. vampire myth is the need to sleep in native soil. One of the novel’s narrators, real 

estate representative Jonathan Harker, remarks on the “earth placed in wooden 
boxes” (54) and sees while exploring Dracula’s castle that on “a pile of newly dug 
earth lay the Count!” (54). Later we learn that the Count has transported “fifty 
cases of common earth” (244) to his new home in England and that it is best to 
attack Dracula at certain times when he has “limited freedom” (258). A journal 
entry asserts, 


“whereas he can do as he will within his limit, when he have his earth- 
home, his coffin-home, the place unhallowed, as we saw when he went 
to the grave of the suicide at Whitby, still at other times he can only 
change when the time has come” (258). 

Such a connection between vampires and their native soil continues in filmic 
adaptations of the novel such as Nosferatu (1922), Dracula (1933), The Vampire 
Returns (1944), The Horror of Dracula (1958), Dracula Rises from the Grave 
(1967), and Bram Stoker’s Dracula (1992); in genre stretches such as the popular 







Let the Right One In (2007): the connection 
between vampires and their native soil 
continues. 


Van Helsing (2004, 2012) and Underworld (2003, 2006, 2009, 2012); the coming 
of age tale, Let the Right One In (2007); or the comedy, Vamps (2012). As in the 
Dracula novel, these vampire films underline the connection between soil and 
home, and consequently emphasize their link to ecology, literally the study of 
homes. Although some popular media representations of vampires eschew 
traditional vampire mythology altogether, many do include some version of native 
soil, even as in novelist Chelsea Quinn Yarbro’s Saint Germain series, placing it in 
a hidden compartment within the heels of vampires’ shoes. 

Early in the novel Dracula, however, Count Dracula broaches another connection 
with native soil that extends beyond his need to become reinvigorated in his 
nation’s earth. When describing some of the “strange things of the preceding 
night” on the journey to his castle, Dracula connects soil with blood, declaring to 
Harker, 

“there is hardly a foot of soil in all this region that has not been 

enriched by the blood of men, patriots or invaders” (25). 


This direct relation between blood, soil, and vampires is overlooked in most 
representations of vampires in popular culture, despite its origin in Stoker’s novel. 
The Pack and Strigoi do examine these connections, highlighting the 
environmental underpinnings of the vampire myth in relation to a shattered 
ecology or home and illuminating the interdependence between human and 
nonhuman nature. The roots of that connection have, in fact, been theorized 
within the human ecology movement, which grew out of the work of Ellen Swallow 
Richards, a late 19th and early 20th century MIT chemist who defined human 
ecology in 1907 as 

"the study of the surroundings of human beings and the effects they 

produce on the lives of men" ( Sanitation in Daily Life v). 



Blacula poster: Blaxsploitation vampire sub¬ 
genre. 


Destroying that human ecology, then, may lead to what contemporary clinical 
psychologist Tina Amorok calls an “eco-trauma of Being” (29). In both The Pack 
and Strigoi, vampires rather than eco-trauma result from this devastated home, 
soil desecrated by blood of war or exploitation of human and nonhuman nature. In 
The Pack and Strigoi, a mistreated earth bites back. 

Reading the vampire 

The vampire has long served as one of horror film’s most prevalent monsters—in 
silent versions of the Dracula novel and the successful stage play based on the 
novel in the 1920s, Universal’s great success in 1931 with Bela Lugosi in the lead, 
and Hammer Studio’s 1950s revisions of the Count’s narrative. Some sub-genres of 
vampire films have explored sexuality, while others have merged with other 
genres, including comedy, science fiction, and the Blaxploitation film. Love at First 
Bite (1979) and Dracula: Dead and Loving It (1995) highlight the comic turn in 
the genre. Rabid (1976) and Red-Blooded American Girl (1990) illustrate a 
merging with science fiction, and Blacula (1972), Scream Blacula Scream (1973), 
and Ganja and Hess (1973) feature Blaxploitation vampires. 









Ellen Swallow Richards: the founder of 
the human ecology movement in the 
United States. 


Men, Women, and Chainsaws 
book cover: gender criticism in 
media studies explores the 
horror genre. 



Cronos (1993): immortality comes with a 
vampiric price for Jesus. 


Academic research on the horror genre reflects the popularity of the vampire film 
and its multiple manifestations. Book-length explorations of the horror genre 
typically include references to the vampire film. The pioneering work of Noel 
Carroll, for example, examines representations of Dracula and other vampires in 
The Philosophy of Horror. Studies of pre-World War-II horror such as Reynold 
Humphries’ The Hollywood Horror Film, 1931-1941: Madness in a Social 
Landscape again discuss Dracula and the Dracula films in detail, as well as explore 
the vampire myth. Melvin E. Matthews, Jr.’s Fear Itself: Horror on Screen and in 
Reality During the Depression and World War II suggests that the horror cycle 
began with Dracula and Frankenstein (1931). Dracula is also included as one of 
the monsters George Ochoa examines in his Deformed and Destructive Beings. 

Vampires are also examined in relation to their sub-genres. Carol J. Clover’s Men, 
Women, and Chainsaws: Gender in the Modern Horror Film explores Kathryn 
Bigelow’s Near Dark (1987) from a gendered perspective. Bruce G. Hallenbeck 
examines comic vampire films such as Blood for Dracula (1974) and Love at First 
Bite. Monstrous Adaptations, an anthology focused on film adaptations of literary 
works also includes a study of the vampire myth in Brad O’Brien’s chapter, 
“Fulcanelli as a vampiric Frankenstein and Jesus as his vampiric monster: The 
Frankenstein and Dracula myths in Guillermo del Toro’s Cronos .” And an 
examination of the horror film as a cultural experience, Ian Conrich’s edited 
anthology, Horror Zone, includes explorations of Dracula and Van Helsing in 
multiple media. Yet none of these explorations address environmental concerns 
associated with the vampire. 


The resurgence of the vampire in film, television, comic books, and other media 
has also encouraged a plethora of scholarly studies of media representations of a 
more contemporary vampire. Research exploring Buffy, the Vampire Slayer film 
and TV series, the Twilight films, and the True Blood HBO series provides a 
glimpse of the diverse lenses through which vampire identity is examined. Buffy, 
the Vampire Slayer resulted in a new area of research, “Buffy Studies,” which has 
prompted multiple volumes and conferences, including Lorna Jowett’s 2005 book, 
Sex and The Slayer: A Gender Studies Primer for the Buffy Fan and an annual 
International Slayage Conference. The focus of research here, however, excludes 
ecocritical readings of the series, highlighting instead gender issues, aesthetics, 
family structure, and media and popular culture. 










True Blood 2013: the modern television take on 
the vampire. 



Twilight Trilogy posters: young romamce 
meets the vampire in Twilight. 



Dark Shadows (2012): Tim Burton’s comic 
take on the popular vampire soap opera from 
the 1970s. 



True Blood cast: the complicated soap-opera 
world of True Blood inspires multiple 
scholarly readings of the vampire. 



Near Dark (1987): Bigelow’s take on the new 
vampire nuclear family. A transfusion 
restores a young vampire to humanity late in 
the film. 


This exclusion of ecological readings continues in recent work addressing the 
Twilight series. Maggie Parke and Natalie Wilson’s edited volume, Theorizing 
Twilight: Critical Essays on What’s at Stake in a Post-Vampire World, for 
example, highlights the film adaptations as pop cultural artifact, explores the film 
adaptation series as fairy tale, romance, and coming of age narrative; and 
underscores the film series as texts open to readings from multiple critical 
perspectives, including patriarchy, white privilege, heteronormativity, rape culture, 
and religion. None of the chapters includes ecocritical readings of the films, despite 
their environmental leanings. Melissa A. Click’s edited volume, Bitten by Twilight: 
Youth Culture , Media and the Vampire Franchise 

“gives crucial attention to the cultural, social, and economic aspects of 
the Twilight phenomenon. Building upon the work of feminist cultural 
scholars who examine girls’ and women’s relationships to the media, 
our overall goal in this collection is to examine Twilight’s themes, 
appeal, and cultural impact” (8). 

Again the volume highlights theology, romantic love, gender and sexuality, race, 
and heteronormativity without a nod toward environmental issues broached by the 
novels and films. 

True Blood studies also avoid exploring environmental issues. In “Lesbian Desires 
in the Vampire Subgenre: True Blood as a Platform for a Lesbian Discourse,’’for 
example, Eve Dufour argues that True Blood addresses human fears of The other’ 
and reveals the complexity of human sexualities and sexual desires. Maria 
Lindgren Leavenworth’s “‘What are you?’ Fear, desire, and disgust in the Southern 
Vampire Mysteries and True Blood ” suggests that the sympathetic vampires in 
contemporary narratives 

“are modeled on the early 19th-century Romantic instantations created 
by John Polidori and Lord Byron.” 

In Brigid Cherry’s edited volume, True Blood: Investigating Vampires and 
Southern Gothic, Cherry explores True Blood as cult television. Part 1 of the 











The Last Man on Earth : the first of the three 
adaptations of Richard Matheson’s I Am Legend 
highlights environmental causes for vampirism. 


volume centers on genre and style in the series, examining, for example, the 
Southern Gothic milieu in the series (see Caroline Ruddell and Brigid Cherry). Part 
2 focuses on myths and meanings in the series, discussing the series as fairytale 
(Mikel J. Koven), a reworking of the Christ myth (Gregory Erickson), and a 
Minoritarian Romantic fable (Dennis Rothermel). Part 3 explores character and 
identity in the series, and part 4 highlights marketing and fandom associated with 
the series. None of this research, however, broaches environmental issues attached 
to vampires, the vampire genre, or the series in particular. 

Environmental themes in vampire films 

Although not often noted, both the Twilight films and the True Blood series are 
ripe for ecocritical readings. Most obviously in Twilight, the Cullen vampire family 
shuns human blood, claiming they are vegetarians because they drink only 
nonhuman blood. In True Blood, vampires are able to coexist with humans, at 
least initially, because a synthetic blood source has been developed. The cause of 
vampirism in these films is also sometimes tied to the natural world—a plague or 
virus. An early version of this “virus as origin of vampirism” theme can be found in 
The Last Mart on Earth (1964), the first of at least three adaptations of Richard 
Matheson’s I Am Legend (1954), which also include The Omega Man (1971) and I 
Am Legend (2007). The three Blade films (1998, 2002, 2004) also play on this 
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theme, as does the more recent Daybreakers (2009). 

Other vampire films highlight the power of blood transfusion either as cause of 
vampirism or its solution. In Chan Wook-Park’s Thirst (2009), for example, Sang- 
hyun (Kang-ho Song), a priest working for a hospital, selflessly volunteers for a 
secret project intended to eradicate a deadly virus. However, the virus eventually 
takes over the priest. He nearly dies, but makes a miraculous recovery by an 
accidental transfusion of vampire blood. Dark Shadows (2012) uses this 
transfusion of vampire blood to comic effect. In Kathryn Bigelow’s Near Dark 
(1987), on the other hand, a transfusion restores a young vampire to humanity. 

The Pack: when earth fights back 


Thirst (2009): Park’s foray into the world of 
vampires includes viruses and transfusions. 


Images from The Pack 



A lonely road leads to La Spack Cafe. 


Unlike most vampire films with environmental leanings, the comic-horror The 
Pack explicitly connects vampirism and its desire for blood with humanity’s 
exploitation of the natural world. The Pack highlights the sometimes horrific and 
blood-sucking consequences of mistreating the Earth in relation to exploitative 
mining techniques, which destroy both the land and its human laborers. Although 
the film begins as a road movie with illusory romantic possibilities between a lone 
driver, Charlotte (Emilie Dequenne) and a hitchhiker, Max (Benjamin Biolay), 
both genre and mood change when a drive ends at a cafe owned by Max’s mother, 
La Spack (Yolande Moreau), who hides a deadly secret that connects human and 
nonhuman nature. In The Pack, vampire miners and the slagheap that 
transformed them seek revenge. 

Set around an abandoned post-industrial mine similar to the Lorraine mines of 
filmmaker Franck Richard’s childhood, The Pack connects vampirism to a ravaged 
Earth and a desecrated home. In The Pack, vampire-like ghouls are not only 
produced from a mine’s slagheap but also become an integral part of its 
byproducts, illustrating the interconnection between human and nonhuman 
ecologies. The specters arise only when they and the earth they inhabit are fed 
human blood. Unlike Strigoi, however, The Pack’s attempts at comedy conflict 
with any serious message the film may be making about mining, miners, and the 
environment they exploited. 



Charlotte (Emilie Dequenne) at a roadside diner 
where motorcycle gang members taunt her. 


The Pack fuses dark humor with multiple genres in its sometimes ineffective 
attempts to highlight that message. The opening scenes of The Pack provide little 
evidence of the grim ecological and human disaster revealed by the film. Instead 
the film begins as a road movie focused on a lone driver, Charlotte, who plans to go 
as far as her many CDs of music will allow. The film enters a simulated Wild West, 
however, when ridiculous outlaws riding motorcycles instead of horses chase 
Charlotte down a wind turbine-lined lane. 



Charlotte ignores the taunts of motorcycle 
gang. 


Charlotte being pursued by motorcycle 
“cowboys.” 















While rifling through Charlotte’s wallet, Max The final road to La Spack cafe, 
discovers a torn photograph indicating she 
has no romantic connections. 


The conventions of the comic road movie and Western turn monstrous when 
Charlotte picks up the hitchhiking Max to discourage the bikers. Music and setting 
changes reinforce this change with the introduction of Max, who is played by 
Benjamin Biolay and recognizable by most French and Belgian viewers as a singer, 
songwriter of songs such as “Bloodbath.” This song ties him to the horror genre 
and foreshadows The Pack’s blood-drinking ghouls, especially with the line, “He 
tells me, ‘You’re a vampire.’” 




Charlotte and Max enter the world of La 
Spack. 


The first strange moment, as Charlotte 
watches a cellophane-wrapped boy 
staggering across the porch. 




The unconscious victim of La Spack. 


One of the macabre aquariums that 
decorates the interior of La Spack. 


Horror conventions are cemented when they reach La Spack, the dilapidated cafe 







Charlotte continues to believe she is developing 
a relationship with Max, the hitchhiker. 


at the end of a dark country lane where any efforts to infuse the narrative with 
comedy end. The tone grows even more foreboding when Max disappears into the 
cafe restroom and does not return. When Charlotte tries to find him behind a 
hidden door, La Spack assaults and captures her, locking her into one of the 
animal cages in the middle of a back room. In a makeshift torture chamber that 
takes Edgar Allen Poe to extremes, Charlotte and Tofu (Ian Fonteyn) are even 
force-fed their own blood to prepare them for their sacrifice to the vampires on the 
slagheap. 



The appearance of the motorcycle gang 
complicates Max and Charlotte’s 
conversation. 



Shotgun in hand, Madame La Spack 
(Yolande Moreau) exclaims “I’ll repaint my 
lino [leum] with your ball juice,” scaring them 
away from the cafe. 



Chinaski (Philippe Nahon), a retired sheriff, 
stops La Spack’s first assault on Charlotte. 



The gang begins their assault on Max and 
Charlotte, with videogames suggesting a 
Twilight Zone of horror to come. 



Puzzled by Max’s disappearance, Charlotte 
searches in the bathroom and discovers a 
hidden door. 



Charlotte returns at night to search for signs 
of Max behind the hidden door. 


Connections between humanity and the earth are made explicit when this 
nightmare turns into eco-horror. At nightfall, the reason for Charlotte and Tofu’s 
blood diet is revealed. They have been prepared to feed monsters rising from the 
earth. Now helplessly weak, Charlotte and Tofu are flung into a coal car and 
pushed toward a slagheap where they are chained by their ankles. Cuts in their 
calves drip blood into the Earth, luring vampire ghouls dressed in mining clothes 
out of the soil. Eyeless, fanged and carrying mining tools, they seem to gasp for air 
but drink the dripping blood frantically, licking Charlotte’s leg and ripping off 
Tofu’s arm to drain his arteries. These monsters survive only in an earth fertilized 
with human blood. 























Charlotte and Tofu strapped to a bizarre Chinaski discovers Charlotte’s hidden station 
feeding machine invented by La Spack. wagon. 




Charlotte is force-fed her own blood. 


Madame La Spack drives her victims to the 
slagheap in a horse-drawn coal cart. 



Blood in the soil attracts a vampire ghoul Ghouls tear off Tofu’s arm for his blood, 
from beneath the earth. 


The source of these horrific monsters clearly connects human and nonhuman 
ecologies, however, moving the narrative beyond the extreme gore of the slagheap. 
As Max explains to Charlotte the next morning, his mother 

“hasn’t always been like this. But when my brothers died, she went 
mad. The authorities would rather see them die in the mine than risk a 
firedamp explosion.... The village elders talked about a creature born of 
mud and the blood of the dead, miners who died underground. That 
always made us laugh.I think they dug too deep.” 

Max continues talking as the scene changes to an external shot of power lines 























crossing a large field lined with winter trees, illustrating his claim, “My mother 
says the earth wants blood. And we can’t refuse it.” Charlotte’s discovery of a photo 
album of the La Spack family miners killed in a mining accident reinforces La 
Spack’s claim. On a page adjacent to photos of the La Spack’s now-dead sons, a 
newspaper clipping declares, “We raped the earth. It’s sending us monsters.” 




Vampire ghouls feed on the chained 
Charlotte and Tofu. 


Max helps revive Charlotte and explains the 
source of the vampires, declaring, “My 
mother says the Earth wants blood. And we 
can’t refuse it.” 




Chinaski continues his search for Charlotte 
by questioning La Spack. 


La Spack’s album reveals the horrors of coal 
mining: “We raped the earth. It’s sending us 
monsters!” 




Madame La Spack beats Chinaski at his own 
game. 


Madame La Spack laughingly warns a gang 
member about his impending death. 



Madame La Spack and the gang member The vampire “miners” prepare to attack the 
share a drink before the vampire ghouls mining shed, 
arise from the slagheap. 


The horror reaches a climax at the slagheap during a battle between La Spack and 
a gang that includes Charlotte, Max, and the motorcycle club that followed 
Charlotte to the cafe. After a gruesome fight that leaves La Spack dead, her blood 











draining into the slagheap, the ghouls return, slaughtering everyone but Charlotte, 
who escapes the now-burning house through a window, exclaiming, “So the earth 
wants blood. I’ll give it some” as she shoots. When she reaches a field, however, the 
vampire ghouls rise up from the mist and follow her, feeding on her until the moon 
fades into morning. 

The horror of this scene suggests a tragic end for Charlotte and Max and a 
resolution in favor of monstrous nature. Instead, Charlotte seems to survive, 
appropriating the now dead La Spack’s role, with Max resuming his own function 
as a handsome hitchhiker luring drivers in to feed the vampire ghouls they now 
protect. Quickly, however, the film switches from this dream sequence to a shot of 
Charlotte hanging on chains over the slagheap, where a vampire ghoul drinks her 
blood. The wind rocks the chain, and Charlotte’s blood drips into the soil. The sun 
comes up, and blood seems to cover the light with a hiss and red clouds. Bluegrass 
music ends the film, with the line “I’m down in that old coalmine,” lightening the 
frightening mood with perhaps ineffective humor. 



Charlotte is the lone survivor of the 
conflagration. 


Charlotte as the new proprietor of the La 
Spack Cafe. 




Max charms a new victim. 


Charlotte awakens from the dream above 
the slagheap. 


This ending illustrates well the conflict between genre mixing and environmental 
message in the film. The appearance of the monstrous vampire rising from the 
slagheap reinforces the negative consequences associated with exploiting both 
human and nonhuman ecologies. But the film’s genre transformation from 
dreamlike resolution in the cafe to comic horror above the deserted coalmine 
dilutes this message, turning eco-horror into “an amusing hodgepodge” that is, as 

















A vampiric result of environmental exploitation. 


Jordan Mintzer of Variety states, “too uproariously modeled on every late-night 
classic under the sun to feel fresh or dramatically apt.” The movie may, as Mintzer 
asserts, soon “be unshouldered to rest alongside its home-video ancestry.” 

Despite its weak ending and lack of originality, The Pack highlights the terrible 
consequences of eco-disasters associated with mining. The slagheap broaches not 
only the filmmaker’s childhood memories but also the real horrors of the mining 
industry and its exploitation of resources and labor. In Franck Richard’s own 
region of Lorraine, industrial medicine studies found an increased mortality from 
lung and stomach cancer in Lorraine iron miners (N. Chou, et al 1017). Coal 
mining in the region also had disastrous repercussions. According to a 1985 Los 
Angeles Times article, “an explosion [in February 1985] in a coal mine in France’s 
eastern region of Lorraine killed 22 miners and injured about 100.” The article 
explains, 

“The blast, 3,450 feet underground in the Forbach mine near the West 
German border, was thought to have been caused by fire damp, a gas 
given off by coal and constituted largely of methane. When it explodes, 
it immediately ignites coal dust nearby.” 

The Pack turns these real instances of “monstrous nature” into biting horror. 
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Strigoi and the blood of war 


Images from Strigoi : 



Opening DVD image of a new take on the 
Romanian Dracula myth. 



First comic image reveals a stark landscape and 
the body of Florin. 


Like The Pack, Strigoi also connects vampirism and its desire for blood with 
humanity’s mistreatment of the natural world, but this time war and its violent 
repercussions initiate a monstrous response. In Strigoi, young medical school 
dropout, Vlad (Catalin Paraschiv), returns to Romania from Italy, and after 
discovering Florin the town drunk’s mysterious death, he investigates secret post- 
Communism land deals, forgery and corruption—a conspiracy of silence that has 
led to the presence of Strigoi. According to The Vampire Book, the Strigoi of the 
film is closely related to the Romanian word striga (a witch), which in turn was 
derived from the Latin strix, the word for screech owl that was extended to refer to 
“a demon that attacked children at night” (586) and drank their blood. In Strigoi, 
vampirism has its origin in blood. But it is the blood of war over land rather than 
romantic or sexual desire that transforms some citizens into strigoi mort. 

Although Dracula typically survives only in his native soil, Strigoi amplifies this 
connection between the earth and humanity, demonstrating powerfully the 
ecological roots of home. With a comic tone that comes close to satire, Strigoi 
draws parallels between literal vampirism and struggles for land, struggles that 
comment on the greed of dictators such as Romania’s Nicolae Ceausescu who 
destroy both human and nonhuman nature. As Andrew Dowler of Now Magazine 
suggests, 

“This is a serious and seriously black comedy about land, heritage in 
the blood and the rape of the country and people from the Nazis 
onward.” 

Strigoi both sets its comic tone and establishes its critique of such greed from its 
opening title card humorously declaring the film’s setting: “Podoleoi Village, 
Romania—last Wednesday.” As punishment for crimes against the village, local 
leaders murder the owners of a large estate, Constantin Tirescu (Constantin 
Barbelesku) and his wife Ileana (Roxana Gutman), thinly disguised representatives 
of the Ceausescu family. An unofficial trial led by the village leaders, including 
their priest Tudor (Dan Popa) and mayor Stefan (Zane Jarcu), sentences the 
Tirecu’s to death for the murder of Florin for his land, but an executioner’s 
misfiring gun shifts this violence to comedy. 



Estate owners Constantin Tirescu One of the executioners fumbles comically 

(Constantin Barbelesku) and his wife Ileana with his defective shotgun. 

(Roxana Gutman), thinly disguised 
representatives of the Ceausescu family, are 
arrested and sentenced to death. 






The mob finds new means to kill the Tirescus. 


Constantin exclaims, “You’re acting like animals... like peasants. I can still buy you 
though. You’ve never had trouble taking my money,” amplifying the joke. The 
scene also initiates the connection between the earth, their disrupted home, and 
vampirism when the blood of a violent death meets the village soil. Blood remains 
after the Tirescus are buried, as if it has drained into the soil, ultimately 
transforming them into the strigoi of the film’s title. 

The Tirescus’ change into a strigoi mort, or dead vampire, further connects to an 
earth flowing with blood because the scene also parallels the end of the 1989 
Romanian Revolution, a conflict between rich and poor that culminated with the 
overthrow and execution of long-term dictator Nicolae Ceausescu and his wife 
Ileana. As director Faye Jackson explains, 

“The initial concept of the film was inspired by the 
Romanian revolution of 1989 and the [overthrow and 
execution of Nicolae Ceausescu]. The idea in Strigoi was 
that this village would kill their leader because he was 
corrupt, but by doing so, they become complicit in his 
corruption” (quoted in Savlov). 



The villagers literally jump for joy in the Tirescu 
mansion. 


The greed associated with this era connects explicitly with the strigoi of the film, 
vampires driven by an insatiable hunger. As if to illustrate this transfer of greed, 
the villagers celebrate the symbolic overthrow of power in the Tirescu manor 
house. Instead of the violent deaths forced on Florin and, in retaliation, on the 
Tirescus, these villagers hope for an end for themselves that ensures their rise “to 
the spirit of the sky,” echoing the song accompanying their plundering of the 
Tirescus’ consumer goods, an end that will leave the earth unbruised and their 
homes reclaimed. The looting of the Tirescu manor also corresponds with 
vampirism in the film, as well as the multiple repercussions for greed that it 
represents. Multiple metaphorical images illustrate this greed, including the feast 
Vlad’s neighbor Mara Tomsa (Camelia Maxim) prepares for him. This 
representation of gluttony is amplified by Vlad’s explanation for his decision to 
quit work at an Italian fastfood restaurant called The Chicken Hut: “All I did was 
fry chicken,” he tells her, as she piles food in front of him. 








The villagers line dance down the mansion 
hallways, celebrating the Tirescu deaths. 



An establishing shot of the Tirescu mansion 
in longshot while we listen to the revelry of 
the villagers within. 



Our first glimpse of Vlad (Catalin Paraschiv), 
the film’s protagonist, searching for 
cigarettes. 



The villagers systematically pillage the 
Tirescus' mansion. 



An expensive church tower hints at village 
corruption. 



Vlad’s grandfather Nicolai (Rudy Rosefeld) is 
mesmerized by Communist hiking tunes on 
the television. 


Vlad’s uncertainties about Florin’s death expose the villagers’ beliefs about 
vampirism, as well as connect that vampirism with corruption and desire for land 
and home. When they toast Florin during the three days they guard his body, 
however, the villagers on watch discuss the real horrors he survived: the Nazis, the 
Russians, and finally the Communists. Vlad may believe Constantin has bribed 
them to ensure that Florin does not awaken as strigoi, but as Matt McAllister’s Sci- 
Fi Bulletin DVD review explains, the film’s exploration of “how life in post- 
Ceausescu Romania hasn’t entirely escaped the bureaucracy and corruption that 
blighted the former regime” takes the genre further. Despite the comic tone 
maintained throughout Strigoi, the film’s references to Ceausescu and the multiple 
wars and class conflicts Romanians endured raises a new approach to vampirism 
that moves beyond conventional Dracula-based narratives. 



Vlad’s grandfather. 


Vlad searches for his grandfather’s missing 






















dog. 



Vlad discovers his neighbor Mara Tomsa 
(Camelia Maxim) unconscious by her front 
door. 



Vlad witnesses the villagers’ looting of the 
mansion. 


Mara feeds Vlad a feast, a metaphorical 
illustration of greed. 



Villagers watch Florin’s body for three days 
to ensure he does not turn into strigoi. 



Suspicious about Florin’s death, Vlad questions 
the village priest. 


The blood of war is manifested in several ways in the film. Most obviously, the 
violent murders of the Tirescus transform them into strigoi, a transformation that 
further connects them with Ceausescu. The villagers watching Florin’s body offer a 
different perspective on stolen land and home when Vlad asks them about the deed 
to Florin’s land, reasserting the battle between rich and poor on which the 1989 
Revolution was built. As one of the villagers explains, 

“One day you were working on your own farm. Then you were working 
on it, but it wasn’t yours any more. After the revolution, everyone was 
supposed to get their land back, but they didn’t have the papers.” 

In this post-Communist village, community members must fight to keep their 
homes, even hiding the deeds to their property to counter corrupt government 
officials and avaricious capitalists like the Tirescus, a point made concrete by 
Florin’s murder. Octav (Vlad Jipa), the town cop, connects that evidence with earth 
more explicitly: “I can’t make a case with dirt under fingernails. Everyone has dirt 
under their nails, and it’s all the same dirt.” The fights over land produce strigoi in 
a variety of ways, the film suggests. As Mara explains, 


“Some people are born strigoi, and some become strigoi after death. We 
created [the Tirescu strigoi]. We knew they murdered Florin. We gave 
them a violent death.” 

This fight over property even extends to blood relatives, including Vlad’s 
relationship with his grandfather Nicolae (Rudy Rosefeld). Nicolae shows Vlad the 
papers he has hidden, saying, “It’s my land. Mine!” Ultimately Vlad discovers that 
Constantin and Tudor, the priest, have been working together to acquire deeds to 
the villagers’ property. Constantin wants the land for money and power. Tudor 
wants a new tower for his church. They both demonstrate greed and gluttony like 
that of the strigoi mort, vampires born out of the bloodied Earth around them. 

Vlad continues his investigation with Octav 
(Vlad Jipa), the village sheriff. 














Vlad and Octav pursue leads, questioning 
the origin of Florin’s new fence. 



Constantin returns as strigoi mort. 



In another flashback, Vlad reveals his 
continuing fear of blood during medical 
training in Italy. 



In a flashback Vlad’s grandfather mocks a 
young Vlad’s fear of blood. 



Vlad and a now living dead Octav search 
through the town registry for property deeds. 


The desecrated home has also transformed Vlad’s grandfather into strigoi, as Vlad 
discovers when he awakens from a nightmare to find his grandfather drinking his 
blood. “It’s my blood. I gave it to you,” Nicolae explains ominously. His 
grandfather’s struggles through multiple wars and across war-torn lands have 
transformed him into a vampire. He is a living strigoi. 

“I went to Russia, to Stalingrad. I had to fight for the Germans. When 
the Russians won, I had to walk all the way home. Then the Russians 
occupied Romania. They were even worse than the Germans. And there 
was a terrible famine. I lost my son... Then the Communists took my 
land. I still had to work on it. I still had to work on the same land with 
the same horses, but it wasn’t mine anymore. I was born on this land. 

My father was born here. My children were born here. I died here.” 

The strigoi Constantin confronts the corrupt 

priest (Dan Popa). The battle for Florin’s deed serves as the film’s climax as it connects the mythical 

strigoi with its earthly manifestations—the Tirescus, Stefan, and the village priest. 
As Vlad explains to Constantine, “Strigoi hate the living. You were always strigoi.” 










A flashback of Vlad aghast at the gluttony of Vlad discovers the body of Octav, a strigoi. 
customers as he works at the Italian 
“Chicken Shack” fast food joint. 



Vlad overcomes his fear of blood and Octav’s burning heart. 

removes Octav’s heart to free him from 

strigoi. 



Vlad discovers Florin’s original land grant. 


In Strigoi, the battle for land and home turns violent, with the blood of what 
Constantine calls “peasants” transforming villagers into vengeful living strigoi who 
fight back, reclaiming their land and their heritage from dead strigoi like the 
Tirescus. Ultimately, Vlad and his grandfather reclaim the villagers’ right to their 
land from those in power in the village—Constantin, Stefan, and the priest. Once 
Vlad realizes his own connection with the village and its violent legacy, the 
celebration that opened the film can resume. Vlad may claim he knows nothing 
about strigoi, but his grandfather Mara and the other villagers do, because they 
have suffered the violence to both human and nonhuman nature caused by greed 
for land. With at least a temporary end to this desire, they dance, rejoicing even 
more with the added knowledge that Vlad is now one of them. To illustrate his own 
transformation, Vlad returns to Constantin’s grave and digs up his body, seemingly 
prepared to cut out his heart to finally restore their land and reconnect them with 
the earth, an ecology they can now truly call home. Strigoi offers a different take 
on the vampire, offering a horrific version of humanity’s response to a war-ravaged 
land. In Strigoi, vampires’ greed for blood is both literal and figurative. 

Conclusion 


The drive to reconnect with the earth as home highlights the interdependence 











Villagers dance in celebration of Vlad’s 
reintegration into the community. 



Vlad prepares to protect the village from the 
Tirescu strigoi. 



Discovering the Tirescu gravesite, Vlad begins 
the final destruction of strigoi mort. 


between human and nonhuman nature illustrated by both The Pack and Strigoi, a 
relation that in the horror setting may produce monsters instead of monstrous eco- 
trauma. Such a connection brings us back to Ellen Swallow Richards, who viewed 
humans as part of nature and considered urban problems like air and water 
pollution as products of human activity imposed on the environment and 
subsequently best resolved by humans. According to C. R. Hamilton, “Richards ... 
saw the degradation of the urban environment as a distinct threat to human life” 
(84). As a field of study, the human ecology movement eventually evolved into 
home economics, but its grounding in conservation has had lasting effects, 
including environmental justice movements, health ecology, and urban renewal. 

The environmental threat to humans is both physical and psychological and 
amounts to an “eco-trauma of Being” (29), according to clinical psychologist Tina 
Amorok. It includes urban, rural, and wilderness ecologies. According to Amorok, 

“When humans are forcibly torn from their family, culture, and land, a 
violent disruption to and deficit in the realm of Being—individually, 
collectively, ecologically, and spiritually—are created” (30). 

Amorok suggests that we must “connect to the pain of the world” (37) to regain a 
sense of wellbeing. For Amorok and eco-psychologists such as Eduardo Duran, 
eco-trauma “is in a state of constant retraumatization with the continual 
devastation of the land” (30). Amorok and historian Steve Taylor also assert that 
eco-trauma originated in “harmful effects” of “aberrant human violence,” a 
violence that continues in our methods of protecting ourselves from a despair 
caused by our separation from the environment. 

The most powerful of these self-protections is war, a force that not only 
destroys human and nonhuman nature but also disrupts our connection with the 
natural environment. Despite this clear interconnection between war and human 
and nonhuman ecologies, however, few historians have examined the 
environmental consequences of war. As environmental historians Edmund Russell 
and Richard Tucker explain, “rarely have we explicitly considered the ecological 
consequences of warfare as a central, distinctive element of humans’ historically 
evolving relation to the natural world” despite the fact that “twentieth-century 
wars have made momentous contributions to the global environmental stress and 
deterioration of our contemporary world” (1). The Zaatari refugee camp, about ten 
miles across the border from Syria in northern Jordan, illustrates the ongoing 
environmental and humanitarian consequences of war. With a population of more 
than 120,000 people as of September 2013, the camp “is now the second largest 
refugee camp in the world - and that has put a strain on nearby communities in 
Jordan, where water is often scarce,” according to a September 7, 2013 PBS 
Newshour report from Kristen Gillespie. In another report, IRIN explains, 
“Supplying adequate drinking water, toilets and washrooms to this huge and 
rapidly growing camp for Syrian refugees in the Jordanian desert... is proving to 
be a challenge” (“Vandalism Hampers Sanitation”). 

The literal and figurative war-torn landscapes in The Pack and Strigoi bear witness 
to a variety of environmental conflicts,providing a space in which to explore eco- 
trauma and human ecology through metaphors of vampirism. Although these 
views of such landscapes to a certain extent draw on the ideals of European 
Romanticism, by fusing these ideals with vampire horror we hope to have at least 
begun to turn them on their head. Instead of admiring the natural world from afar 
or demonizing it in order to exploit it, The Pack and Strigoi at least implicitly 
illustrate an ecology (a home) that includes humans as part of the monstrous 
nature they create. 

Although The Pack may vilify a landscape that transforms miners into monsters, it 
blames humans, not the earth, for the change, reinforcing the interdependent 
relations we share with the environment. Attempts to separate from nature are 
futile in The Pack. Strigoi challenges Romantic notions even further, exploring the 
idea of ecology or home through Vlad’s return to his native land, which reconnects 







him both to the village and the natural environment. In Strigoi, strigoi mort and 
living strigoi provide a corporeal connection between human and nonhuman 
nature. But the earth of the comic horror film may bridge the separation from 
nature caused by humans in gruesome ways. In both The Pack and Strigoi, an 
ecology abused by the blood of war or greed for mining resources turns monstrous. 
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Jaime Fox as Django, a recently freed slave on 
a quest for his wife Broomhilda. 



Leonardo di Caprio as Calvin Candie, who holds 
Broomhilda captive. 



Samuel L. Jackson as Steven, Candie’s house 
slave and unexpected main villain of the film. 


Broomhilda unchained: 
Tarantino’s Wagner 

by Adrian Daub and Elisabeth Bronfen 

Fictional quests depend in their cleanness and their linearity on the 
support of another kind of plot, another kind of character. In order to 
afford the questing characters their goals, their adversities, their 
growth, these other characters have to remain static; where the former 
are always on the move to someplace different, these latter wallow, 
however mobile they may be, in their own circles. Odysseus has his 
reasons for blinding Polyphemus, but has anyone ever asked what 
reasons Polyphemus has for being Polyphemus? Odysseus’ progress on 
his way to Ithaca is premised on him clawing himself out of the mind- 
numbing circularity that determines the existence of Polyphemus, of 
the Sirens, of the Lotus Eaters. 

The question is of course who gets to strive and who wallows, and the 
answer is: usually white men strive, everybody else gets to help, 
impede or inspire them. As a reward a gold star beckons, or sex with 
the hero, or an early grave. These beatific inspirers with their broad 
smiles and their magnetic appeal to bullets are standard in Hollywood 
movies as well—the Bagger Vances, the Chewbaccas, the Mister 
Myagis. They are harem eunuchs in the palace of narrative: they keep 
things running smoothly, and there’s no danger they’ll develop any 
appetites or goals of their own that might inconvenience the man of 
the house. 

Quentin Tarantino’s simple but effective gambit in Django Unchained 
is to turn this convention on its head. Tarantino’s film tells the story of 
a black man’s quest in which every white face serves a simple narrative 
function. He is given a background, a motivation, a quest; they, and 
their world, seem to whelm undisturbed in their own one-dimensional 
confines, the house servants serving, the slavers slaving, the plantation 
owners owning plantations—until Django appears and upends all that. 
Everyone in Django Unchained, and in particular anyone with a white 
face, is a tautology: they are who they are, full stop. Django is the one 
everyone wants to figure out, wants to place. The fact that they can’t 
starts the unraveling of the symbolic universe of the pre-Civil War 
South. 


It is an interesting move, as far as it goes. But is it perhaps more than 
that? To its credit as entertainment, the film doesn’t go out of its way 
to ask itself that question. And to its credit as a future classic, between 













Two men out of place and time in the Western: 
Django and King Schultz riding into Daughtrey, 
Texas. 


the lines it does just that. Are the racial imaginaries of classic 
Hollywood westerns less noxious when their polarities are reversed? 
Can one repeat them in a way that does not, well, repeat them? More 
so than in any of his previous films, Tarantino seems vexed by the 
tropes he is repeating and by the very fact that he is repeating them. 
He outlines the terms of repetition, and he uses some of the itinerant- 
yet-static characters that guide Django’s odyssey to do it in a quest 
narrative that refuses all conciliation. 



Germanness and Blackness as two ways of 
being out of place: Django and King Schultz 
sharing a pint. 



The composer Richard Wagner (1913-1883), 
Quentin Tarantino’s surprising interlocutor in 
Django Unchained. 


In particular, Tarantino turns to two roving Germans. Both of them 
turn out to be a lot less mobile than it would at first appear. In nailing 
down the terms of their mobility, in petrifying them in a magic circle, 
the film manages to gauge and gather its own courage in moving, 
Django- like, towards the fulfillment of an epic quest. The immobile 
Germans become, in other words, tools of the film’s own mobility. By 
wallowing in their own circles, these two Germans allow Django 
Unchained to imagine it is moving someplace different. 

At first blush the fact that they are German seems extraneous. Unlike 
in Tarantino’s previous revisionist fable, Inglorious Basterds (2009), 
Germanness isn’t a signifier that seems to have any business inhabiting 
Django's universe. Schultz’s Germanness, much like his rickety 
dentist’s carriage with the creaky wooden tooth on a spring, are just 
out of place enough to make Tarantino’s South feel oddly plausible, 
plausible in its oddity. 

The red letters of the opening title sequence quote classic Westerns of 
the 1950s like John Ford’s The Searchers; the accompanying zooms 
are lifted straight out of a 70s Western. The opening sequence 
resurrects older cinematic conventions, and it doesn’t seem to tweak 
them one bit. And yet the minute Dr. King Schultz (Christoph Waltz) 
opens his mouth, something has changed. Having stopped the Speck 
brothers, who are herding a group of slaves, including Django (Jamie 
Foxx), through the night, he explains, “I wish to parley with you.” They 
gruffly reply: “Speak English!" The fact that not everyone walks and 
talks like John Wayne or Clint Eastwood in Tarantino’s spaghetti 
western, that in fact no one walks and talks like them, gives Django the 
feel of Wes Anderson’s cinematic dioramas—stilted and artificial, yes, 
but strangely lived-in and concrete for it. 

But Germanness comes to signify something else, too. Rootless, 
wandering King Schultz appears to be an exile. Neither his ostensible 
profession as a traveling dentist, nor his actual profession, as a high- 
stakes bounty hunter, give him what Americans, what Django, has in 
spades: a goal, an end point. He is a wanderer, and when in his 
wandering he encounters his goal, his end point, he seems surprised at 
the cleanness of it. Having shot villainous Calvin Candie (Leonardo 
DiCaprio) he lowers his pistol and turns to Django with a wan smile: “I 
couldn’t resist” is all he gets out before being gunned down himself. It 
is not the end he has sought for himself, or it’s the one he had sought 
for himself only in his last minute of screen time. 















“I’m sorry, I couldn’t resist”: King Schultz goes to 
his preordained death. 


Wandering, rootless, devoid of motivation beyond a general and 
unwavering beneficence, King Schultz is likely intended as a parody of 
those (frequently non-white) mentor characters that drift into and 
eventually out of the narratives of white folk, who offer them advice 
and encouragement, only to then die when no longer necessary. This is 
why Schultz seems surprised at his own undoing, even though he is the 
one who pulls the trigger: he writes himself out of the narrative by 
narratological fiat. Convention, not inner need, propels him in his 
support of Django’s quest, and convention compels him to end his life. 


He is denied the heroic death of the outlaws at the end of Peckinpah’s 
The Wild Bunch, because he is all function. Once he has succeeded in 
bringing about the title character’s necessary self-recognition, he 
himself is no longer necessary. At the beginning of their journey 
Schultz impresses on Django that he can never break character. And it 
is he who remains stuck in the role of the facilitator, while Django 
moves seamlessly from the role of valet to that of the fastest gun in the 
south, to the black slaver and, finally, the ruthless avenger. 


Getting rid of the white mentor character is, however, also part of 
Tarantino’s ruse to turn the conventional Western narrative on its 
head. Dr. Schultz must leave the screen before the final, decisive shoot 
out because the final confrontation moves beyond all white 
intervention, be it well intentioned or cruel. In that moment, King 
Schultz almost seems aware that he repeats a gesture familiar from 
classic Hollywood, in which all non-white characters conveniently 
disappear in order to let white folks tend to their narrative business at 
the end of the story. He does not make his decision for ethical reasons; 
it is narrative that forces his hand. 


But Dr. Schultz isn’t just a narrative migrant, dwelling in Django’s 
story only so long as he can be useful; he is also literally a migrant, 
unmoored from his home country and equally unmoored from the 
country he has migrated to, the country he probably doesn’t call home. 
We can hazard a guess as to what has driven him there. Although 
throughout Django Unchained ’sother characters seem to have a hard 
time placing him, he is in fact a recognizable historical type—the Forty- 
Eighter, so called after the failed revolutions in Europe throughout that 
year. In the late 1840s, the repressive patchwork of states that would 
one day become Germany and the empire that would one day shrink 
into Austria disgorged tens of thousands of disappointed democrats, 
many of them to the New World. 

Many of the Forty-Eighters were exceedingly well educated: the 
revolutionaries had been students and professors, doctors, musicians, 
scientists and lawyers. Some of them took up their old professions in 
their new country, but many more moved on to different professions. 
Many of the emigrants made their new home in Texas, where Django 
opens, but it was an uneasy home. They were en bloc opposed to Texan 
secession and, as fierce proponents of equal rights, utterly hostile to 
slavery. In his profession, his manner of dress, his erudition, and his 
politics, King Schultz looks very much like a typical Forty-Eighter. 
During his first conversation with Django in a saloon, where they are 



drinking beer while waiting for the sheriff to arrive, he explains that 
while he, as a bounty hunter, is himself involved in a “flesh for cash” 
business, he despises slavery. Tarantino’s intervention into the 
Western genre works by identifying with a foreign revolutionary who 
knows how to turn old conventions into something new—who uses 
them without putting much credence in them. It is, as Schultz himself 
admits, an improvisation of “malarkey.” 

Is this resemblance between Dr. Schultz and the German Forty- 
Eighters intentional on Tarantino’s part? The film never indicates, 
even though it would be easy to incorporate a throwaway allusion into 
their conversation at the saloon. Tarantino’s silence turns King 
Schultz’s motivation into a fascinating irritant. It is impossible to 
decide if his impetus is purely formal (narrative convention) or actually 
internally motivated. Which answer the viewer settles on (and we 
really don't get to settle on either) is central to how we understand 
Tarantino’s depiction of the U.S. West circa 1858. Is his film set in the 
West (or the South, rather), because that is where a Western is 
supposed to be set? Or is he using the Western to say something about 
the West, the South, about the United States and race in the mid¬ 
nineteenth century? Is it all—King Schultz’s virtue, the U.S. West—just 
grist for Tarantino’s postmodern play; or is there content here, 
historical sediment, perhaps even a philosophy of history? Is it an 
inquiry into the conditions that brought about the Civil War? About its 
legacies, in film and elsewhere? 


Tarantino’s Wagner 



And this brings us to the second peripatetic German roving through 
Tarantino’s South. He too was a Forty-Eighter of sorts, albeit one who 
betrayed his allegiances later in life. Richard Wagner was born in 1813 
into a bohemian family of artists and free thinkers, and he ended his 
life in 1881 as pet composer to the mad king of Bavaria, a political 
reactionary with troubling theories about race. The pivot in between 
these disparate points was 1848, a year that saw young Wagner write 
in support of revolution, saw him take up arms and man barricades, 
saw him having to flee to Switzerland to lick his wounds and to write a 
work that would reflect on what happened to a revolution denied. 

That work is The Ring of the Nibelung, the massive opera tetralogy 
that Wagner started setting to paper as he was settling into exile by the 
shores of Lake Lucerne, and which he brought to completion only 
under the auspices of sundry crowned heads of Europe against whom 
he had rebelled, only to then accommodate himself to their rule and 
their money. At the center of this titanic opera, as one critic has 
pointed out, stands another unmoored wanderer, who “once had the 
opportunity to change the world, and lost it.” (Adorno, 124) The 
wanderer is Wotan, the old Germanic god reimagined as a failed 
revolutionary, who travels the world with an eye patch, a broad- 
rimmed hat and a cane, depressed by the failure of his attempts to 
transform the world, and his fear of what his failure may bode. King 
Schultz, in any event, seems to sense the kinship and brings the 
Germanic god into the pre-war U.S. South. 


In an interview after the release of Django Unchained, Christoph 
Waltz claimed that he took the director to see Wagner’s Ring-cycle at 








King Schultz recounts the story of Brunnhilde 
and Siegfried — but which story is he 
recounting? 



Cleansing fire — Candyland, the mansion that 
goes up on flames at the end of the film. 


the L.A. Opera—because he sensed a kinship between Tarantino and 
the opera composer. Tarantino seems to have agreed, but his 
references to Wagner and the Ring are pretty covert. Just like the 
peripatetic Dr. Schultz, Richard Wagner is not easy to pin down to any 
individual place in Django Unchained, but his homelessness is of a 
particular kind. He is where he shouldn’t be, and he isn’t where he 
should be. There is a purpose to the way Tarantino relegates the 
composer to a hovering, almost spectral presence, and it cuts to the 
very core of what Django Unchained is ultimately about. Wagner’s 
not-quite-presence allows Tarantino’s film to do more than parrot and 
parody the tropes of classic westerns. 

Wagner enters Django primarily through the object of the quest Jamie 
Foxx’s character finds himself on—her name is Broomhilda von Schaft, 
a hybrid name that announces her dual provenance. She is an ancestor 
to one John Shaft, the vaunted “private dick who is a sex machine with 
all the chicks,” and a reincarnation of sorts of a character of Germanic 
myth. While the Shaft-reference is left for cineaste audiences to pick up 
by themselves, Django Unchained invokes the story of Brunnhilde 
explicitly. The terms of her rebirth into the pre-Civil War South turn 
out to be extremely interesting. 

Wagner and Brunnhilde make their entrance about an hour into the 
film. Around the campfire, King Schultz recounts the legend of 
Brunnhilde, according to him “the most popular of all the German 
legends.” Brunnhilde, “daughter of Wotan, god of all the gods,” arouses 
the anger of her father, Schultz recounts. In his wrath, Wotan placed 
her in a ring of fire, and young Siegfried scales the mountain, slays the 
dragon, crosses the “ring of hellfire” because “he is not afraid.” Django 
takes place in 1859. Schultz is supposed to be relating the story of the 
Nibelungenlied, a thirteenth-century epic poem that nineteenth- 
century Germans often considered their “national epic.” 

But that isn’t what he does. To be sure, in its rough outlines he gets 
things right—but he skips across different versions of the story, and 
mixes them in a rather peculiar way. The story details he provides, 
about Wotan’s wrath and a ring of fire, and the sequence in which he 
arrays the events of the legend do not come from the epic; and while 
they square with the way the Norse Volsunga saga tells the same story, 
others, such as Brunnhilde being the daughter of Wotan, occurs in 
none of the sources. Instead, King Schultz seems to be drawing on his 
fellow Forty-Eighter Richard Wagner’s version of the story—the 
peculiarities in his telling of the saga coincide almost entirely with the 
rather idiosyncratic shape Wagner gave these ancient stories while 
crafting his cycle in his exile. 


Quentin Tarantino is not a professor of German music, and the 
mistake may seem like a simple slip-up of a born raconteur carried 
away by his own story. But the movie even pauses to acknowledge that 
it is mashing up two different versions of the same story. When Schultz 
gets to what exactly Brunnhilde does to rouse Wotan’s anger, Django 
interjects: “What did she do?” to which Schultz replies: “I can’t quite 












remember.” There is a reason why he “can’t quite remember”: The 
cause of Wotan’s wrath differs from the Norse sagas to Wagner’s 
opera; in fact, Wotan’s wrath doesn’t even occur in the epic poem 
Schultz is supposedly recounting. 

Schultz attempting to recount the Nibelungenlied, but accidentally 
repeating the Ring- cycle’s version of events is a deliberate 
anachronism: The first two operas of Wagner’s cycle were still a few 
years away from premiering by 1859, the full cycle didn’t premiere 
until the 1870s. And while Wagner had published a limited edition of 
the libretto in the early 1850s, it seems strange for the little book to 
have made its way to the U.S. West by this time. What is more, King 
Schultz most likely has been away from his native land for the better 
part of a decade. It’s unclear where he should have gotten a hold of 
Wagner’s work. Tarantino deliberately scrambles historical sequence 
in order to make a thematic point. He is at pains to bring Wagner into 
the picture, even though, at this point in the narrative, he neither 
belongs there, nor needs to be there. The scene makes a point of 
repeating a story, but changing it in repeating it: Schultz means to tell 
one sort of story, but he anticipates a rather different one, with 
different meanings. 

But if Wagner enters slyly and anachronistically, it is because 
Tarantino is interested in his relationship to time itself—both the 
cyclical time of myth (where heroes and cities rise and fall) and the 
driving drumbeat of history that is going somewhere, and maybe even 
wants to go somewhere—between repetition and repetition with a 
twist. Tarantino adopts Wagner’s view of the past he is mythicizing: 
Where David O. Selznick nostalgically brought the antebellum South to 
the screen as a mythic world, gone with the wind, Tarantino recasts it 
along the lines of Wagner’s demise of the Nordic gods. This move 
involves hindsight as much as hope. Only in retrospect can one 
conceive of the South, and the racism its economy was predicated on, 
as a lost cause even before the Civil War. The anachronism is owed to 
Wagner’s unsettled and unsettling presence in the film, as though, like 
the German composer, Tarantino wishes to revisit the demise of this 
world in order to ask: What happens to a world that should not be 
anymore, yet remains? How do we tell the story of a place that 
deserved to vanish, and how do we still make it exciting? 

When entering a small town in Texas, Dr. Schultz is surprised the 
townspeople gawk at the two of them, Django laconically replies, “they 
never seen no nigger on a horse.” The scene thrives on a double irony: 
Tarantino not only turns a genre convention on its head by putting a 
black man where he is not supposed to be. He does so to shock us into 
reminding ourselves that this was once shocking. By using the Western 
formula to tell a story about the racism of the antebellum South, 
Tarantino plays with the way classic Hollywood westerns depend on a 
kind of reactionary nostalgia. One of the premises of the Western 
genre, after all, is that the law of Washington must be brought to the 
frontier, that the wilderness must be civilized for the nation to grow. 
The gunslinger, who fights in the name of progress, must not only 
battle the outlaw and the native Indians. Along with them, he must 
also be sacrificed. All three characters belong to the arsenal of mythic 
figures on whose demise U.S. expansionism depends. Django treats 
the classic Western plot the way Wagner treated the world of Germanic 



gods: we watch it unravel, but rather than long affectionately for a lost 
world, we rejoice at its destruction. 

The canard against Tarantino’s self-referential style of filmmaking has 
always been that it simply trots out again, with however much love and 
affection, the same old tropes to only minimally different effect. But 
Wagner changes that. In Django, citation becomes something more 
than repetition—like a magic phrase that works differently when read 
out loud. Earlier Tarantino films giddily recycle tropes of classic drive- 
in fare, but Django seems to say them out loud one more time as a 
kind of exorcism. Inglorious Basterds had already offered its own 
audacious riff on the idea of cinema as a kind of historical dynamite, 
recalling the tropes of classic combat films to imagine a different 
outcome to the Nazi occupation of Europe. 

In Django, however, regarding the depiction of violence, the tone of 
the recycling is far less ludic, holding all joking at bay. The unchaining 
of his black avenger takes pure entertainment to its limits. Tarantino 
now distinguishes between the cruelty, which white folk impose on 
their slaves simply as a matter of course and the violence with which 
these sadistic tormentors are justly punished. It is their unequivocal 
martyrdom that justifies our pleasure at the twilight of masters whose 
power is no longer justifiable. The critic Walter Benjamin once spoke 
of “revolutionary violence” that is not merely punitive, but through 
which “a new historical epoch is founded.” (Benjamin, 300) Both 
Django the character and Django the film, reverse the thrust of the 
violence inherent in the West and the Western, and use it to disrupt 
their economies of violence. 

Violence visited upon blacks is treated altogether differently (even 
King Schultz, it seems, doesn’t qualify). For one, it is usually given the 
silent treatment. When dogs tear apart the body of a runaway slave, 
when our hero remembers Broomhilda or their flight, capture and 
torture, when Broomhilda emerges naked from a sweat box where she 
is being punished for another escape attempt, the soundtrack goes 
quiet. Music is associated with redemptive violence, not the system of 
violence that is the U.S. South. During Broomhilda’s emergence from 
her box, the camera turns away—we see Django seeing, not what he 
sees. Tarantino breaks with a cinematic code that makes it its business 
to afford its viewer a maximum amount of voyeuristic pleasure. We 
cannot simply sit back and watch. Just as the silence on the soundtrack 
screams out for music, a music that eventually arrives in the shape of 
Tupac Shakur and James Brown, so the images demand that the 
viewer pass judgment. If like Wagner, Tarantino is interested in 
creating a new myth, there is history in his myth: Things won’t always 
be the same. These are things that one cannot see without wanting 
them destroyed. 
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Wrong time, wrong tune: Just like in Birth of a 
Nation , the Klan rides ... 


A little earlier in the film, Django and King Schultz have drawn the ire of a 
local chapter of the KKK (although the Klan, too, makes a somewhat 
anachronistic cameo, given that the film is set before the Civil War). The 
Klansmen ride after the two men hooded and brandishing torches. At this 
point, one would expect a cinema-history buff of Quentin Tarantino’s 
caliber to supply a cinema-history savvy soundtrack. The scene clearly riffs 
on an infamous sequence in D.W. Griffith’s The Birth of a Nation, a 
sequence that is customarily scored with Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries. 
And yet, suddenly the same Wagner who earlier irrupted unbidden into a 
scene that had no need for him, is conspicuous by his absence. Tarantino 
goes for a big, classical cue, but it isn’t Wagner’s Ride, it’s the Dies Irae 
from Guiseppe Verdi’s Requiem. 



... but to the music of Verdi’s requiem, not the Ride of the Valkyries. 

It’s a sleight of hand all the more conspicuous by how close the cue is to the 
Ride of the Valkyries. Tarantino doesn’t go for a slyly chosen pop song, or 
for a soundtrack cue from a Spaghetti Western. He doesn’t update Griffith’s 
soundtrack for postmodernity. At least in terms of presentation he doesn’t 
move Griffith’s sequence forward in time; he simply nudges it a little to the 
side. Germany becomes Italy, Wagner becomes Verdi, the Ride becomes 
the Requiem— and the viewer is left wondering: why make a substitution so 
subtle, it’s barely noticeable? 

Part of the reason may have to do with a sense of kinship on the director’s 
part—a kinship with the project of Verdi’s Requiem, a piece that is in some 
way a more genial signifier for Tarantino’s purposes than the peremptory 
bluster of Wagner’s Ride. That is because it is a requiem in name only. 

Most of the great requiems of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
come with an origin story attached to them: someone close to the composer 
died, and the piece was written as a kind of travelogue through the 
Kuebler-Ross stages. Mozart’s requiem has an origin story so gothic that 
Peter Shaffer’s Amadeus dramatized it as the composer’s requiem for 
himself. 

Verdi’s requiem was initially envisioned as an omnibus effort to mourn the 
death of Rossini. That isn’t what it ended up as, however (Rosen, 10). And 
the final work, with its flair for almost campy melodrama, really looks a lot 
more like an opera without stage action than a bona fide mass for the dead 








—in fact, parts of it rather baldly recycle bits of Verdi’s operas. It is 
probable that Tarantino was attracted to just that: Verdi’s requiem is a 
requiem in quotation marks, another piece of discourse to move around the 
film. It is a signifier that is defined above all by that which it isn’t: it isn’t 
heartfelt, it isn’t martial, it isn’t Wagner. 

That suggests that Tarantino’s nod to Verdi is not just owed to the fact that 
the master of pastiche and quotation feels a greater kinship with Verdi’s 
genre-busting requiem than with the more-authentic-than-thou Ring cycle. 
Tarantino includes Verdi to displace Wagner, and to make that 
displacement visible. Tarantino stages the entire scene as an homage, but 
then displaces one element of that homage. He builds difference into 
repetition, a sense that not only will it be different this time, it might have 
been different before. There is a slight difference in how he replays the 
past, and that difference turns out to be unexpectedly crucial. In viewing 
the original Griffith-sequence side-by-side with Tarantino’s Verdi-scored 
update, one formal difference stands out: Griffith’s scene comes across as 
deeply repetitive. There is little sense of propulsion or development. And 
even though Griffth’s probably didn’t intend to draw attention to it, the 
Ride of the Valkyries has a part to play in emphasizing this repetitiveness. 

In its operatic version the Ride is a pretty dynamic piece. The iconic main 
motif gets repeated quite a bit, but differing instrumentation and the 
singing voices make for a slightly different feel with each repetition. 
Depending on the print, the score to Birth of a Nation hands the piece 
either to a Wurlitzer organ, or to an orchestra that sounds a lot like a 
Wurlitzer organ, and the effect is to flatten out that feel entirely: it sounds 
like a hurdy-gurdy at a carnival, and the roteness of each repetition comes 
to undermine the onscreen action. Even though what we see is rather 
exciting by itself, the repetitive music robs the onscreen action of its 
dynamism and instead imbues it with a sense of tedium. 

Tarantino, by contrast, gives his staging of the sequence a general 
propulsiveness, one that is helped along immensely by the Dies irae that 
underscores it. The four blasts that open the movement, the fury with 
which the different instruments rush up and down chromatic scales—there 
is no repetition or roteness in this music. We as listeners are almost scared 
to contemplate what comes next. There is a reason why Verdi’s piece is so 
dynamic. In almost any requiem the Dies irae will be the most exciting bit, 
for the simple reason that it has one hell of a story to tell. Dies irae (“The 
Day of Wrath”) tells of divine judgment and punishment. The poem says 
that “that day,” the Day of the Last Judgment arrives “as foretold by David 
and the Sibyl,” and the singers, like the newly raised souls, seem to cower 
before a vengeful God. “King of tremendous majesty, / who freely saves 
those that have to be saved, / save me, Source of mercy.” 

The shift to Verdi underscores the difference Tarantino introduces into his 
recycling of Griffith’s infamous ride of the clansmen. The angered 
Tennessee plantation owner and his friends are on a raid, but they are not 
the ones to pass judgment and punish those who have offended them by 
assuming a power of their own. And through the inserted memory 
fragments of violence done to him and his wife, we recognize Django as the 
agent of divine judgment and punishment. The brief citation of Verdi’s 
requiem wants to pass judgment on an entire canon of film depictions of 
slavery. It wants to justify the single-minded retribution of its hero. Verdi is 
fit to displace Wagner at this point, because what we get is a poignant 
hybrid: Verdi’s music about divine judgment and Wagner’s narrative about 
the demise of a house of rulers fuse into something that is more than 



postmodern parody. These are tropes, Tarantino implies, that cannot be 
viewed without passing judgment on them. They are gory not because gore 
belongs in a genre picture, but because it is impossible to view these images 
without wanting to draw blood. 

Wagner’s Ride, is about bloody business, too, but it is business as usual. In 
ancient Norse mythology, Valkyries are tasked with guiding the souls of 
fallen warriors to Odin’s hall in Valhalla. And that is precisely what they are 
doing as the third act of Wagner’s Die Walkilre opens. They joke and jostle, 
as they collect the dead from some battle or other. Their father Wotan 
(Wagner’s Germanic version of Odin) has created them for that purpose 
and that purpose alone, and they go about their job with the callousness 
and professionalism of battle-hardened first responders. 

But as their business unfolds, in repetitive shouts and injunctions from one 
to the other, the audience knows that their world is to undergo a stark 
change: one of their own, Briinnhilde, has attempted to save the life of a 
warrior fated to die. Her father and boss Wotan is after her for her 
infraction, and her arrival will eventually disrupt her sisters’ business as 
usual. The triumphant tune of the Ride belies the fact that the world that it 
describes is about a minute of stage-time away from being irrevocably 
shattered. 

The Ride of the Valkyries thus describes a world of mythic repetition, in 
which every creature does what they have always done, what they were 
created to do—just like dragons guard treasures, or sphinxes pose riddles, 
the Valkyries do what they do, for no reason beyond the fact that this is 
their purpose in existing. But one of their own has made a decision that 
breaks with that purpose, one that disrupts mythic repetition and makes 
business as usual an impossibility. Broomhilda, by virtue of her repeated 
attempts at escape, shows what it means to break from the role of slave 
assigned to her. The resilient love she inspires in her husband will get him, 
in turn, to no longer behave as his world expects him to do. He will disrupt 
business as usual, in this case the slave hierarchy at Candyland. 

Verdi’s Dies Irae is about the moment after, the moment of Briinnhilde’s 
arrival—the moment where the way things have always been comes to a 
sudden stop. History as we know it ends, the millennium arrives, we are 
“beyond” history, as the Catechism of the Catholic Church puts it. Just as in 
Briinnhilde’s arrival on the rock, the world as it has existed previously, with 
all its rules and iron-clad laws of nature, is “sinking into the dust,” as the 
text of the Dies Irae says. 

And Verdi’s music follows suit: the scales that rise and fall chromatically 
against one another, the way the piece changes from A major to G minor, 
two keys that have very little harmonic relation to one another, and 
primarily of course the four iconic blasts that open the movement, leave 
little doubt: everything is different now. In Tarantino’s film, the requiem 
introduces the birth of the hero as fastest gun in the South. The one shot 
with which Django takes down the plantation owner, fleeing from the 
ambush, lets Dr. Schulz recognize that his protegee is “a natural.” Yet the 
inclusion of Verdi also draws attention to the way the film sees itself as a 
turning point in the Hollywood Western, insisting that when it comes to 
the United States' history of slavery, to stick to genre as usual is impossible. 
The movement’s harmonies do not follow from those of the preceding one, 
they do not transform existing melodies—something altogether 
unprecedented is happening. Tarantino nods to this apocalyptic theme 
later in the film, when an utterly balletic explosion of violence after King 



Schultz’s death is scored with a mash-up of James Brown and Tupac 
Shakur. The line at the end of the piece (from 2Pac’s song “Untouchable”) 
calls out “Expect me nigga / like you expect Jesus to come back.” 


Repetition and the possibility that, after one more repetition, things might 
suddenly be diametrically different—those are concerns that Django 
Unchained carries in its very DNA. Inglorious Basterds had already 
worked with the idea that on screen you can imagine how history might 
have been different, that cinematic imagination can unchain radical 
energies impossible in real politics. Tarantino rehearses familiar tropes 
from movie genres that have somehow influenced Hollywood’s racial 
imaginaries, and while we the audience recognize and laugh at those tropes 
we do have to wonder: what is the value of repeating, and of recognizing 
those tropes? Has anything changed simply because we recognize them? To 
give one case in point: Django throughout recalls John Ford’s The 
Searchers, similarly set in Texas, 1868, similarly concerned with the story 
of a search party, looking for a young girl has been forcibly separated from 
her parents. In the position of aggressive natives Django however, places 
the decadent slave owner Candie and his mindless southern belle sister. 
Each trope in The Searchers breathless racial imaginary is given a slight 
tweak in Django, and yet remains. 



Brunnhilde riding her horse into Siegfried’s 
funeral pyre, here in a drawing by the famous 
English book illustrator Arthur Rackham (1867- 
1939). 


But Tarantino does more than just repeat: he wonders whether it could 
have been otherwise. He reverses classic tropes of Hollywood and of 
European genre cinema, and he lets his viewers catch him doing it. It is a 
film in which only black people are left standing at the end, in which white 
people, no matter how well-meaning, are just cannon fodder. It is a film 
that replaces Hollywood’s most enduring racist figure, the “magic negro” 
who selflessly guides white people to their goal only to conveniently die at 
the end, with King Schultz, who performs exactly the same role, and whose 
death is explicitly acknowledged (by the film, by himself) as pure narrative 
contrivance. Having learned all it takes to become a gunslinger from his 
German friend, Django literally steals the show. While at the end of Birth 
of a Nation all the black characters (and actors) are wiped off the screen, at 
the end of Tarantino’s film the whites are absent from a final show down 
which his hero must fight with his double. Their disappearance from our 
frame of vision suggests that this more than a tale of retribution against 
white tormentors. Django must not only free his Broomhilda by a barrage 
of gunfire rather than riding through a circle of fire. And indeed, 
Tarantino’s Wotan turns out to be black as well: it is the villainous house 
slave Steven (played by Samuel L. Jackson). Where Wagner’s Wotan is the 
keeper of treaties and guardians of an order he upholds without really 
remembering why he bothers, so Steven upholds the status quo because it 
is the status quo. But—and therein he is the true successor to Wotan—his 
instence on the status quo also proves to be the act that will bring down 
Candyland. While Schulz is shown to be dispensable, cast off once he is no 
longer needed for the plot, Steven must be destroyed with panache. His is 
the master’s death which the final orgy of violence celebrates. 

Django Unchained winkingly restages heavily racialized tropes of 
Hollywood cinema and of European genre films, but colors between the 
lines in the exact opposite way. White becomes black and black becomes 
white. Does this switch in itself accomplish anything? Well, the film doesn’t 
necessarily say. But it raises that question not just in the way it plays with 
film history; it also raises it in its very plot. And here again, Richard 
Wagner makes his appearance. At the end of the film, the white plantation 
owners, Django’s white allies, and even the malevolent house slave lie dead 
in the ruins of the plantation. Django finds a horse for his Broomhilda, and 




A guardian of the old order: Samuel Jackson as 
the household slave Steven is like Wagner's 
Wotan. 


rides off with her into the sunset, or rather, into a black night. In the final 
shots of the film, Django is shown in silhouette before the conflagration of 
Candyland. A Briinnhilde on a horse and a colossal fiery hecatomb: 
Tarantino is once again quoting, for this is the final scene of Wagner’s 
Ring-cycle. At the end of nearly fourteen hours of opera, Wotan in his 
despair has lit a fire that consumes Valhalla—as mourners set on fire the 
barge bearing the body of Wotan’s grandson Siegfried, the fire of the burial 
merges with that of Ragnarok, the “twilight of the gods” that gives the 
opera its (spoiler-heavy) title. 



“The Fire This Time”: Django before the ruins of 
Candyland. 



Broomhilda Unchained: Django and Broomhilda 
are united before the ruins of the old order. 
They will become the ancestors of another 
avenger, John Shaft. 


At that moment, Briinnhilde, by now Siegfried’s jilted lover, rides her horse 
into the flames consuming his body. Before she does, she gives a long 
soliloquy, proclaiming “for the end of the gods dawns now.” Originally, 
Wagner had her go on for quite a bit longer. In his first draft of the libretto, 
Briinnhilde not only discusses the world that is ending, and the way it is 
ending—she also starts anticipating the new world that is dawning. A better 
world, we are given to understand, a world not of gods and for gods, but of 
and for human beings. 

In both final scenes, then, an old world is going up in flames, and in both 
cases there is a sense that the world pretty much deserved it too. Except in 
the Ring Briinnhilde rides her horse Grane onto the fiery barge bearing 
Siegfried’s body, a fire that merges (both visually and metonymically) with 
the fire that consumes Wotan’s palace at Valhalla on the horizon. Personal 
sacrifice and the tottering of the old world coincide. Tarantino introduces 
yet a further difference into his recycling. Rather than riding into 
Candyland, Django emerges from its flames. Having reached Broomhilda, 
who has gleefully covered her ears while watching the explosion, he 
proceeds to show off his horsemanship. Literally horsing around, our dour 
hero assumes an attitude of silliness which we haven’t seen from him 
previously. She is the greatful audience of both—the burning mansion and 
her husband’s trick. “Let’s get out of here,” he says, and she takes the rifle 
from behind her saddle and brandishes it in the air. As the reunited couple 
rides off into a the dark vanishing point of the screen, the implication is 
clear: their freedom comes only with the burning of the old world. We have 
in this final scene not resignation but hopefulness and even play. 


The final moments of Ring and Django thus demarcate a rather elegant 
shift: Tarantino once again draws our attention to something he is not 
doing. In Wagner, the deaths of Siegfried and Briinnhilde become 
necessary precipitants for the cleansing “twilight of the gods.” Django 
hews, if anything, closer to the humanism of Wagner’s earliest drafts for 
the Ringcycle. In Tarantino’s world, the burning of Candyland, the 
destruction of all its assembled tropes and film-historical references 
enables Django and Broomhilda to ride off into the darkness of a night at 
the end of which a new dawn awaits them — and into a new film, one that 
Freedom comes with burning the old world. would not have to repeat anything that came before it. They can leave the 

stage of this twilight world. For them there will be a tomorrow. They have 
successfully severed themselves from the mythic narrative in which they 
were enslaved. The world they are moving into is as yet without shape. This 
may be Tarantino’s final homage to the spaghetti western. But we must ask 
ourselves: Where are they riding to? It is night, they are in Mississippi, and 
they are now two black people on horses without a white mentor to speak 










for them. The narrative returns to its audacious beginning. Everything, 
indeed, is open. 
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Movies in miniature: 
Part 1: a visual essay 

by Midi Onodera 

1. 365 Movie A Day project 
(2006-2007). 


Starting in late 2006, I created 365 short videos, one a 
day for one year. In 2007 I launched an elaborate website 
based on a Circular Slide Chart design that featured all 
365 videos. This website was active for the year. In 2008, 

I re-published the videos on my website. Although all 365 
are no longer available online, the complete collection is 
available on DVD through Art Metropole . 

Links provided here to online videos, each about a minute 
long. Click on each title to see the video. 




A pencil snaps. 


SK 
















the end of summer 
Summer is just a memory. 

“The end of summer” was the first vidoodle or mobile 
video I created in Nov. 2006. I had just received a new toy 
camera (the Mattel Vidster) and was eager to test it out. 
As I was reviewing the footage, I thought, what if I 
challenged myself to make a movie a day? Could I do it? 



Singing In The Rain 
Everyone loves an old favourite. 

Paying homage to “Singin’ In the Rain,” an MGM 
masterpiece from 1952, this short video was recorded 
with my VCam Now which I waterproofed in a Ziploc bag 
for a quick shower shoot. The soundtrack consists of an 
old recording of “Down By The Old Mill Stream”. 


2. Movie of the Week project 
(2009). 

I was deeply influenced by the pop culture living room 
entertainment of my youth. Way back in the early 1970s, 
the ABC network took the concept of big screen 
entertainment and repackaged it for the prime time TV 
audience in the form of “The Movie of the Week”. For 


kittv 

Some cats are just like that. 

As anyone who knows my work can attest, I like to 
include cats in my videos. “Kitty” is in honor of Daisy, a 
bold independent spirit who started life as a stray, tossed 
out of a pickup truck with her siblings. “Kitty” was shot on 
my beloved, VCam Now toy camera. 



I don't like to go out 


privacy 

I’m a private person but I have a public persona. 

Privacy was shot through the peephole of an apartment 
where I was staying temporarily. I had never lived in an 
apartment before and was fascinated by the ability to spy 
on my neighbors. Although I waited for someone to walk 
by they never did. 


Perspective 

It’s all in your point of view. 

I loved the look of the locker area at the gym and through 
the process of adding different color and movement 
treatments in post production, I decided that perhaps I 
saw these utilitarian forms in another way entirely from 
other people. 



fluttering 

A gentle wave of emotion 

My mother and I were visiting the Butterfly Conservatory 
in Niagara Falls. At first I thought it would be quite boring 
but I was instantly struck with the delicate beauty of the 
butterflies. The humid conditions made for risky shooting. 












2009 I decided to pay tribute to this golden age of TV and 
make my own movies of the week. In contrast to the 
larger than life entertainment moments, my versions were 
designed for today’s iPod audiences, quick, easy to 
consume and hopefully a tiny distraction from our 
everyday routines and obligations. 

Links provided to online videos, each about a minute 
long. Click on each title to see the video. 



my buddy 

I hate to admit this, but this is a true story. 

Buddy came into our home as a pal for Daisy, but they 
never really became friends. As a kitten, Buddy “danced” 
on the stove only once and fortunately I was there to 
capture it. I thought Buddy would become the next 
YouTube cat star, but sadly he remains undiscovered. 


% 

crows are extreme Ey intelligent 


LITTLE BOY & FAT MAN 

The horror of war doesn’t understand 

the boundaries of time. 

While travelling in Japan, I was haunted by a past 
disconnected to my contemporary being. After visiting 
Hiroshima, I began to see things as they might have 
been, before the destruction of the A bomb. What would 
happen if the unthinkable happened today? Moments 
suddenly became “before” and “after.” 


E 



my heart was a splinter 



kitchen heat 

You know what they say, if you can’t stand the heat... 

In the trend-setting neighborhood of Harajuku, there was 
a restaurant that had a closed circuit monitor of the 
kitchen instead of a menu in the window. I wondered if 
this was supposed to entice prospective customers by 
somehow reassuring them that their food was being 
properly treated. In any case, it reminded me of my part- 
time job as a sous chef. 


















cultural adaptation 

We need to look at alternative methods of survival. 

I don’t recall where I shot this video, all I remember is that 
it took quite some time to achieve the look I wanted. On a 
creative level, producing miniature movies allows me to 
take more risks with the footage and experiment more 
freely. 


snow drifts 

Even in the spring it still hurts. 

I was headed to the recording studio in the middle of 
winter when I spotted these colorful chairs and a small 
table out in the snow. It was a lonely scene. 


the joy of eating 

La Grande Bouffe, American-style. 

I love food, but I’m not a big fan of food courts. This 
vidoodle comments on consumption and over¬ 
consumption while paying homage to the old Alka-Seltzer 
commercials of the 1960s. 


3. Baker's Dozen project (2010). 

After making 417+ online movies I felt the need to step 
back, take a deep breath and look ahead to different 
challenges. So for 2010, I made 13 shorts posted 
monthly, a Baker’s Dozen. 

Links provided to online videos, each about a minute 
long. Click on each title to see the video. 



THE HOTEL ELEVATOR 

This is what happens when you push all the buttons. 

While working in Times Square in NYC, I stayed at a hotel 
with a glass elevator. The hotel corridors were designed 
around an open concept rotunda, but they had added 
safety partitions on each floor, blocking off the view to the 
elevator. Later I found out that before these barriers had 
been erected, a few people had decided to end their lives 
by jumping to their death. 


recurring nightmare 

Rational or not, everyone has their fears. 

The London underground is famous for its deep 
cavernous stations, Angel tube station has the longest 
escalator at 60m/197ft, with a vertical rise of 27.5m/90ft. 
There is nothing more to say other than, I don’t like 
heights. Shot with the Canon Power Shot SD1400 IS. 










marooned 

A simple misunderstanding can lead to disconcerting 
consequences. 

In Hawaii, near Waimea Bay, I spotted a young Asian 
man photographing the waves. Nearby a young woman 
was doing the same. Although they appeared together, 
there seemed to be an emotional distance between them. 

I shot some footage using my Canon Power Shot SD1400 
IS and a pair of binoculars. In editing I superimposed two 
images together. 


BLAME WARHOL 

Who knew he could predict the future. 

New York’s Time Square is the obvious mecca for 
advertising. Warhol recognized that celebrity-striving was 
a social disease before we became digital. 
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4. 24 fps project (2011). 

Film is based on persistence of vision, consecutive still 
images moving in rapid succession, giving the impression 
of motion. The iPhone app, QuadCamera, can take 4 to 8 
frames at intervals between 3 and 9 seconds. By stringing 
these still images together, the concept of persistence of 
vision comes alive. The vidoodles made on this app pay 
tribute to the foundation of moving image theory. 

Links provided to online videos, each about a minute 
long. Click on each title to see the video. 



stairway to heaven 

Did you know that the Led Zeppelin version is almost 8 
minutes long? 

Since 1875, the Liberty store on Regent Street in London 
has seen billions of shoppers go up and down the 
wooden staircase in search of their hearts desire, to some 
it is a stairway to heaven. 



Spin end spin - 


on the beach 

Sand is really just a bunch of teeny tiny rocks. 

Working with the iPhone Quad Cam app proved more 
challenging than I expected. Although the process of 
shooting was lightning fast, the editing process involves 
animating each frame. Photoshop work became another 
stage in making the videos. 














styling it’s not just a woman’s thing 

Men need to look their best, regardless of fashion trends. 

On Rue Sherbrooke, in Montreal, there are still store 
signs that haven’t given into today’s trends. Symbols of 
an era dusted in history. 


5. 1 2x12x12, 

Odd Socks project (2012). 

Imagine delving behind a clothes dryer and finding all 
those missing socks, covered in lint, used dryer sheets 
and spider webs. The 2012 project was about matching 
socks, it was about the creative process, making videos 
and posting projects that had no theme other than 
catching up from previous projects and creating new 
ones. For example to commemorate December 12, 2012, 

I released 12 videos marking the last time in our lifetime 
that we will see a day with the same year, month and day. 

Links provided to online videos, each about a minute 
long. Click on each title to see the video. 



BCN Barcelona Airport 

The flight was longer than my time in Spain. 

In 2011, I had the good fortune to travel to Barcelona, but 
unfortunately I was only there for 48 hours. A good chunk 
of my time was spent at the airport. But no matter which 
airport it is there are always different things to see. 














urban life 

Never read the paper without having a cup of coffee first. 

I hardly ever read USA Today, but while working in Miami 
I had the rare opportunity to sit back and read the 
newspaper delivered to my door. This article in particular 
woke me up without the aid of caffeine. 



All Soul’s Day (an excerpt) 

In 2012, I became interested in using text from poetry and 
reconnected with an old acquaintance, Rhea Tregebov. I 
took my inspiration from the poem but within the short 
timeframe of the mobile video, I only used a few lines of 



Animal Crossing Underground 

A path well travelled. 

Shot with the Quad Cam app, “Animal Crossing 
Underground” covers a brief subway ride in Manhattan. 
The soundtrack is from the Nintendo DS game, “Animal 
Crossing: Wild World” For some reason, I went through 
an obsessive period playing this game everyday. The 
goals were simple: catch fish, mail letters to friends, 
gather fruit off trees, etc. all in real time. I found comfort in 
this remote village with anthropomorphic animals. This 
video was commissioned for the inaugural issue of 
Imaginations . 



Grief Without Fantasy 

An excerpt from a poem by Ronna Bloom. This mobile 
video combines super 8 film (transferred to video), the 
iPhone MiniatureCam app and the Super 8 app. Video 
still from the Odd Sock project, Three Poems (2012). 


















text. This was shot with the iPhone MiniatureCam app. 


6. Classifieds project (2013). 

This 2013 project combines social media, mobile video 
consumption, and consumer advertising. The focus for 
the project is on online classified ads and the unusual 
items that people post. Each vidoodle is based on a real 
ad and then an ad for the video is posted to classified 
sites all over North America. A project description and 
details can be found on my website, but I also launched a 
mobile website, vidoodles.com specifically for mobile 
devices. 

Links provided to online videos, each about a minute 
long. Click on each title to see the video. 



CLASSIFIEDS>FREE Ad ID 415282960 

When I think of free, I automatically think of freedom. 

This is one of my favorite classifieds, advertising a free 
bottle of bath oil. I couldn’t imagine someone taking the 
time to post an ad for a cheap, rather old bottle of bath oil. 
I began to imagine that there was something special 
about this memento and created a little story about it. 


you were drunk 
Could this be you? 

This video combined footage from YouTube shot on the 
same night, in the same bar that is mentioned in the 
Classified ad. This was posted under the “missed 
connections” section of 9 online classified listing sites in 
56 cities across North America. There were 199 page 
views for this video when it was originally posted. 


spiritual alignment coach 

you may not think you need one, but... 

The footage was shot in the self-proclaimed ghost town of 
Jerome, Arizona in the Connor Hotel on Main Street. I 
used the text from the classified ad and shot the footage 
with the standard iPhone camera app. 


Go to Onodera essay 
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Part 2: essay 

Stills from Onodera short videos. 

Click on title to see video in new window. _ _ „ „ „ 

Movies in miniature 


by Midi Onodera 

I have been making mobile content since 2006 with mass-produced 
toy cameras that have a very low screen (280 x 240) and video (320 x 
240) resolution.[1] lopen endnote in new window! My main camera 
was the Hasbro/Tiger VCam Now launched in 2005 with a 1.3 
Megapixel sensor. Since that time I have made almost five hundred 
shorts that range between thirty seconds and one minute. As an artist 
with an experimental film background, the Structural/Materialist films 
of the 1970s and feminist New Narrative cinema of the 1980s have 
informed my work. 




In this paper I will argue that mobile videos are a specific medium and 
that this field of media art, although informed by cinema and 
television theories and practices, needs to be positioned differently. I 
will concentrate on mobile videos that have been produced and are 
screened on a mobile device rather than mobile videos that are 
transplanted to the large screen. I am interested in framing this essay 
through a feminist lens because mobile videos have the potential to 
expand story-telling conventions and can empower disenfranchised 
voices through financially viable productions and the ubiquity of 
mobile video devices (distribution). The formal aspects of mobile video 
creation are similar to film and video in reference to aesthetics, 
recording and viewing practices and distribution, yet I will show that 
each of these distinct elements is specifically shaped by the mobile 
medium. 

There has been very little written about video cameras embedded in 
mobile phones but there have been several research studies and 
academic papers on the use of the still camera feature. [2] My practice 
involves both still and moving image capturing and through the 
creation of mobile video content these two disciplines become 
cohesively unified through one device. Therefore I am using some of 
the conclusions about still camera phones and applying them to the 
video function. 


With the proliferation of so many different types of cameras, the 
aesthetics of each image-capturing device is crucial to the creative 
process. I will focus specifically on the iPhone since this is the device I 
currently use in my work. When first released in 2009 the iPhone 3GS 














kitchen heat 


featured a screen size of 3.5 inches with a resolution of 480 x 320. The 
3 Megapixel camera captured video at 30fps with a resolution of 640 x 
480.[3] Since the resolution was so low, video captured on the iPhone 
3GS appeared highly pixelated when viewed on a screen larger than 
the mobile phone. Already an era of high definition video, consumers 
did not view the low resolution of videos shot with the iPhone 
favorably, and the ability to share video files through email was limited 
to approximately one minute due to the large file size. Aesthetically, I 
viewed the low-resolution standard and file size limitation as a creative 
restriction, similar to the grainy qualities of a three minute Super 8 
film cartridge. The technical specifications of mobile devices with 
cameras continue to evolve and with these transformations new 
creative challenges emerge. 



cultural adaptation 



snow drifts 


The ubiquity of mobile phones with still and video recording 
capabilities has shifted the photographic practice from one that 
reserved image taking for special occasions to an every day practice. As 
stated by Carole Riviere in her essay, "Mobile Camera Phones: A New 
Form of 'Being Together' in Daily Interpersonal Communication": 

“Although this family-centered function of photography is 
far from having died out, technological progress has 
extended the use of photography to more and more diverse 
situations and rendered its use commonplace where it was 
once reserved for special occasions.”[4] 

This observation is reinforced by Kato, et. al in their analysis of the 
most common subjects people record with their mobile camera phones 
and in Daisuke Okabe’s paper, Social practice of Camera Phone in 
Japan.[5] The common subjects recorded with camera phones are: 
friends, family, pets and interesting or “unusual things in everyday 
life.”[6] Specifically the transition from using a video camera for 
recording special occasions to shooting everyday subject matter with a 
mobile phone is noted in David Kirk’s, et al. conference paper, 
Understanding Videowork.[y ] Although this 2007 paper examined the 
home movie-making behavior of twelve UK families, the results can be 
extended to a wider demographic given the pervasiveness of the 
technology in the past five years and observations on my own practice. 
When considering the habits of the teenagers, the researchers noted 
that, “they spontaneously used their (mobile) cameras at any and all 
times, and not so to speak, at ‘special times.’” (65) 

Similar to the casual or amateur practitioner, the subject matter of my 
mobile videos consists of everyday occurrences or mundane scenes. I 
look for the punctum of the moment and if it’s still apparent by the 
time I am ready to edit, the post-production work enhances or plays 
with this element. According to Roland Barthes in Camera Lucida, 
punctum “is an addition: it is what I add to the photograph and what is 
nonetheless already there.”[8] I apply this term to video, something 
Barthes claims he cannot do to moving images: 


“Do I add to the images in movies? I don’t think so; I don’t 








the jov of eating 



have time: in front of the screen I am not free to shut my 
eyes; otherwise, opening them again, I would not discover 
the same image; I am constrained to a continuous voracity; 
a host of other qualities, but not pensiveness; whence the 
interest for me, of the photogram.” (55) 

Technically restricted by the rudimentary video features of the iPhone, 
I find myself drawn to moments of stillness, fractures in the frenetic 
pace of the everyday. In order for me to take my camera phone out, I 
must be struck by the sight before me. I must be compelled to stop 
mid-step and be willing to have a dialogue with my subject. Yet, this 
brief encounter is a mere primer to the video footage. Only later, 
perhaps weeks, sometimes years later, as I look through the eyes of the 
spectator, do I effortlessly recall the impulse to record and observe it 
anew. Based on this second viewing, I draw on different editing 
techniques to hopefully enrich the footage and create the final mobile 
video. Since most audiences listen to audio through headphones, 
sound plays an important role in the construction of the mobile videos. 
I frequently use sound files found online through sites such as 
Freesound.org or self-created remixed music tracks. The titles I choose 
often reference popular culture, creating a familiar association that 
provide an introduction or context for the work. What I have described 
is admittedly rare, but when these crystallized moments occur the 
creative gratification is so irresistible that it fuels my desire to taste 
that sensation again. 

Unlike film and video, mobile video allows for a spontaneity and 
immediacy that can be prohibitive in the time-consuming and costly 
production stages of film and video. Yet I do not see mobile video as a 
replacement for film or video, rather it is an addition to my image¬ 
making practice. I employ mobile video rather than film or video 
because of its’ succinctness, the intimate relationship with the viewer, 
the cost-effectiveness of the medium in production and distribution 
and because of its’ minimalistic poetic form. As Anne Jarrigeon states: 
“like a haiku, it allows us to transfigure the everyday through 
calculation and spontaneity...” (31).[9] 


THE HOTEL ELEVATOR Most mobile video phones like their photographic counterparts are 

limited by their fixed lens, small aperture and autofocus function. A 
fixed lens means that if the user desires a close-up they must 
physically move closer to their subject. This reduction of physical 
space can create a more intimate bond between the camera operator 
and his/her subject, however it also highlights the action of recording 
and hence the subject may alter their behavior knowing that they are 
being photographed. [10] The fixed lens can be perceived as a deterrent 
to the consumer who is accustomed to zoom lenses commonly built 
into digital cameras. However, I view this limitation as an aesthetic of 
mobile video recording. Since I am interested in unscripted moments 
in everyday life, I tend to frame in wide shots and include people as 
anonymous subjects rather than focus on their individuality. 


Without the assistance of camera accessories, in order to create 
movement within the frame, such as a zoom, pan or tilt, the mobile 
camera and operator must act in concert with each other to create the 
recorded action. The smooth flow of this action depends on the 







recurring nightmare 


steadiness of the operator and can be difficult to achieve depending on 
the situation. In a sense the camera operator must treat the mobile 
phone as an extension of his/her body, envisioning the camera as a 
prosthetic. But generally the fixed lens encourages the aesthetic of a 
static camera. 



marooned 


This visual trait can be traced back to the early days of cinema when 
motion picture cameras were first developed with fixed lenses. In 
terms of the technical development of mobile video phones, the fixed 
lens can be seen as an important stage in the evolution of the device 
and can be compared with different cinematic developments. As stated 
by Eric Faden, “...with each major technological transition in film 
history, we find a temporary return to static framing” (6l).[ll] For 
example, the reappearance of the static camera was seen in the early 
days of sound recording when both the actors and the camera had to 
remain stationary in order to accommodate the recording equipment. 
The static camera resurfaced again with the development of Cinerama 
and the early period of computer generated imagery, both due to the 
limitations of the new technology. In terms of this stage in the 
development of the mobile video, the days of the static camera may 
soon be over with the recent release of the Noika 808 PureView 
camera phone which houses a zoom lens and 41 Megapixel sensor or 
the much-anticipated release of the iOS7 for the iPhone which allows 
zooming while video recording. [12] 


Considering shot construction for the mobile screen, Max Dawson 
gives a succinct overview of the difference between shooting for 
television and shooting for the mobile screen: 



BLAME WARHOL 


“The mobile television production community cynically 
refers to this repertoire as ‘filming to the phone’ (Manly, 

2006): trading long shots for static close-ups, fast zooms 
for slow motion replays, and pans for cuts, increasing the 
size of props and graphics, and reducing program duration 
to between 45 and 75 seconds.”[13] 

Further, Dawson states: “spectacle, depth, and detail are sacrificed; 
however color, contrast and visual rhythms are concentrated. ”[14] 
Although these guidelines may not apply to artist-created mobile 
videos, this references the hardware limitations that all mobile video 
producers are forced to consider such as bandwidth and downloading 
speed, limited memory capacity, video compression and battery life. 

Despite these technical limitations, it is important to acknowledge the 
vast array of different software applications that can transform the 
traditional eye of the camera. For the iPhone, these apps range from 










stairway to heaven 



Spin and spin- 


simple textural and colour filters to stop motion animation and time- 
lapse capabilities to tilt shift functions. It is now possible to record 
video and audio, edit and upload finished mobile videos on one device 
within a collapsed production, exhibition and distribution chain. These 
diverse tasks realized through one device, financially reduce the 
expense of image making, broaden the makers’ community and disrupt 
conventional screening opportunities. 

Since the advent of digital video and photography, cameras now 
commonly have screens that allow the operator to frame their shots 
without looking through a viewfinder. This shift in technology has 
created a change in how we consider image capturing, now the screen 
is between the operator and subject. Or as John Ellis states, in "What 
are we expected to feel? Witness, Textuality and the audiovisual," " 
(t)he live image is always already framed and screened on the digital 
viewfinder. The image-object, the document, is visible at the moment 
of its creation” (67). [15] The screen on a mobile phone not only acts as 
a viewfinder in the process of recording, but it can also be the screen 
on which recorded videos are viewed. This mobile screen is different 
from other screens in cinema, video and computers. In the latter, the 
screens project images that transport our imaginations and alter our 
spatial and temporal senses, through what Anne Friedberg has termed, 
the “virtual gaze.”[i6] When looking at a mobile screen either to frame 
a shot or to watch a video, other elements come into play that are not 
applicable to larger screens. 

The mobile spectator may be viewing a video in a changing landscape 
such as in a train or waiting for a bus and his/her surroundings can 
impact the content of the video. Mobile videos can be easily accessed 
through QR codes that instantly link video content on the mobile 
device to the physical location of the QR code or they can utilize built- 
in GPS systems and connect the video with the material space of the 
viewer. In this manner, mobile videos can become locative whereas 
film and video are perpetually linked to their specialized viewing 
environments. 


Since 2006 ,1 have focused on an annual mobile video project that is 
disseminated online. For 2013 ,1 have launched the mobile website, 
vidoodles.com, in conjunction with a series of twelve videos for “The 
Classifieds” project. Drawing on real online classified ads, I create 
mobile movies that visualize the chosen ad. For instance, the first 
video produced in this series, was inspired by an ad for a free bottle of 
bath oil. Twice a month, I place a new classified ad, listed under the 
same category as the original inspirational ad, and post it on nine 
classified sites in fifty-six cities across North America. Each ad 
contains a combination of an URL link and/or QR code to the 
Vidoodles website, a brief description and a video still. On the mobile 
website there is no explanation for the video or link to myself as the 
author. However on my own website, Midionodera.com, I have 
summarized each month with various viewing statistics, an example of 
the Vidoodles classified ad and comments on the subject of the video. 
This project combines social media, mobile video consumption, and 
consumer advertising. 
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styling it’s not just a woman’s thing 


For some, watching mobile videos can be a distraction from reality, an 
activity to relieve boredom or an escape to avoid social interaction in a 
public space. [17] fopen endnotes in newwindowl Films require specialized 
projection equipment and a darkened screening environment. Screening a 
film is an event, the theatre becomes a social destination whereas mobile 
video can incorporate this social dimension wherever it is viewed. For the 
most part, watching a mobile video is a personal activity rather than a 
group experience such as going to a movie theatre. In this way, individual 
spectatorship can be seen as more intimate and private, even though the 
mobile videos may be consumed in public. 

Heidi Rae Cooley, in her essay, “It’s All About the Fit: the Hand, the Mobile 
Screenic Device and Tactile Vision,” argues that mobile viewing introduces 
a way of seeing that extends beyond sight, one that involves the hand and 
that becomes tactile. She has identified the term “fit” to describe the 
relationship between the mobile device and the hand. 


“...(F)it enables a more direct and vital mode of experiencing 
one’s surrounding, which while not directly about televisual 
space, is in conversation with it” (137).”[18] 



Barcelona Airport 


The concept of “fit” is influenced by discourses on biomechanics and 
industrial design and defines the material relationship between the mobile 
device and the hand, or the moment when the hand and device become 
one. 


“This bonding produces a ‘mystical feel’ that arises out of a 
‘combination of a good mechanical marriage and something in 
the nervous system.’” (139). 

This sense of bonding is echoed by Christine Rosen’s research into the 
relationship between a mobile device and the user: 

“you constantly see people taking their little pets out and 
stoking the scroll wheel, coddling them, basically ‘petting’ 
them.” (30)[i9] 


Within the framework of “fit,” Cooley outlines the relationship between the 
mobile spectator and the screen. She views the mobile screen as one that 
“encourages an experience of encounter” (143). 


“...(T)hat which is being viewed (and perhaps recorded) no 
longer exists separate from that which is framing it. The object, 
formerly located on the other side of the frame, converges or 
fuses with the screen, its physicality becoming the physicality of 
the screen.” (143) 


According to Cooley, “fit” is distracted and sensual. It is active and forms a 
tactile vision that “results as hands, eyes, screen and surroundings interact 
and blend in a syncopated fashion.” (145) Cooley’s analysis of mobile 
spectatorship is supported by observations on the relationship with the 














Animal Crossing Underground 


hand and mobile device made by James Katz, Mark Aakus and Virpi 
Oksman as noted by Gerard Goggin in his essay, “The mobile invention of 
television.”[2o] 

This tactile viewing on mobile devices connotes an intimacy between the 
device, user and his/her surroundings. Although Cooley has detailed this 
form of viewing in her essay, she does not specifically reference moving 
image content in her analysis and refers to the materiality of the mobile 
device and the embedded screen, rather than the relationship between 
video content and tactile viewing. I was unable to locate any analysis that 
used Cooley’s theories and applied them to mobile videos. However, I am 
particularly attracted to developing this relationship further through the 
content of my mobile videos, one that invites introspection and 
contemplation of the everyday. 

Politically my work is grounded in feminist politics, therefore I am 
interested in possible gendered readings of mobile videos and mobile 
productions by women. I had hoped to uncover specific feminist writings 
on mobile videos or find mobile works produced by women, but instead 
there was a noticeable absence.[2i] This absence is also reflected in the 
dearth of women in key creative roles in Canadian feature films. Women In 
View, a non-profit organization, recently released their report, which 
examined 139 films released in 2010 and 2011. Women comprised less than 
20% of directors and 21% of screenwriters, and of this low percentage only 
2 were First Nations or “racialized” minority women in the role of director 
and/or screenwriter. [23] 



All Soul’s Day (an excerpts 


According to Women In View’s second report on Canadian television 
production, the situation for women in key creative roles is even worse 
than in the feature film industry. Evaluating 21 live action television series, 
during the same period found that no “racialized” minority women were 
employed as directors and no women cinematographers were hired by 
these series. Of a total of 272 individual episodes, employing 87 directors 
only 14 were women. [24] These astonishing statistics prompted me to 
consider the role that technology plays in embedding gender power 
relations. Men have long been associated with technology that is oriented 
with industrial machinery and the apparatuses of war, and as Judy 
Wajcman states in her essay, "Feminist theories of technology," 

“The taken-for-granted association of men and machines is the 

result of the historical and cultural construction of gender.” 

(143U25] 

Although feminist science and technology studies scholars, academics in 
international communications and feminist economists have argued for the 
importance of domestic or everyday technologies, this work is still 
considered marginal.[26] Wajcman states: 


“A revaluing of cooking, childcare and communications 
technologies immediately disrupts the cultural stereotype of 















women as technically incompetent or invisible in technical 
spheres.” (144) 



Grief Without Fantasy 




The stereotype of women as technically incompetent is historically noted 
by Charles Acland in Curtain, cart and the mobile screen, his history of the 
development of media in the classroom: 

“And while figures of women appear in many of the 
advertisements for media products as a primary target market 
of users they also appear as a way to connote ease of use and 
portability” (164).[27] 

Examining how mobile communications are positioned in today’s 
advertising, it is evident that these stereotypes of women and technology 
continue to persist in various incarnations. For example, Rogers 
Communications has produced a series of advertisements that deliberately 
position women as less intelligent than their smart phones or slower to 
respond than hi-speed Internet. [28] Rather than position mobile 
communications as gender neutral, mobile phone manufacturers and 
advertisers have deliberately highlighted gender differences and reinforced 
gender inequality through the material design of mobile phones, marketing 
and social positioning of the communication device. [29] These 
stereotypical portrayals and the dominant culture of masculinity and 
technology do not encourage women to engage with innovative 
technologies; therefore it is no wonder that there is a lack of mobile video 
content produced by women. 

Yet I am hopeful that in the next few years we could see a shift in mobile 
videos produced by women. According to a Pew Research study titled 
“Teens & Online Video” from 2012, there has been a dramatic increase in 
the number of girls who say they shoot and share videos online. 

“In 2006, online boys were nearly twice as likely as online girls 
to report uploading video they had taken, with 19% of boys and 
10% of girls reporting the activity.”[30] 

In 2012, there are nearly equal shares of boys (28%) and girls (26%) 
engaged in online video uploading and sharing. In a related Pew Internet 
survey titled “Photos and Videos as Social Currency Online,”[31] there 
seems to be a correlation between creating and online sharing of videos 
and social media activities. Of the 1005 adults (ages 18+) surveyed, 56% of 
Internet users have either created and or shared videos with nearly equal 
shares of men and women. Although the statistics of men and women who 
use Instagram, Facebook, Twitter and Linkedln are roughly equal, women 
seem to dominate Pinterest (women 19% and men 5%) and Tumblr 
(women 7% and men 4 %). 

Online video sharing or creation is not solely a product of mobile video 
production. It speaks more to the potential distribution of all video works. 
Traditionally produced videos and films can be disseminated both online 
and on mobile devices thereby accessing an audience in locations other 
than the movie theatre or home. Most mobile video works, due to the 
technical limitations (resolution, aspect ratio, etc.) are usually either 
viewed on mobile devices or online and may be accessed through social 
media platforms or video-sharing sites such as YouTube or Vimeo or 








you were drunk 


embedded into websites and personal blogs. 


Since mobile video phones are ubiquitous and many people record videos 
for their private use or share unedited clips online, there is a tendency to 
treat this medium as an amateur or a non-professional format. In this 
regard there becomes a “mass amateurization” as termed by Clay Shirky in 
his essay, “Everyone is a media outlet.”[32] Although the essay mainly 
focuses on print journalism, much of what has been written can be applied 
to the flow of video. Like journalists, videographers are seen as 
professionals attached to broadcast networks. They too are seen as 
gatekeepers since the recording equipment required to maintain broadcast 
standards is so costly. However with the lowering of broadcast standards, 
the rise of high quality consumer cameras and the increase of a wider 
image-gathering public, the definition of the professional videographer has 
shifted. To blur the distinction between professional and amateur further, 
now professional photographers and artists are utilizing mobile devices in 
their work. [33] 

Simultaneous to this “mass amateurization,” traditional television 
broadcasters, mobile service providers and feature film companies are all 
grappling with the economic viability of mobile video content. There are 
two main practices of mobile video content: the production of videos made 
specifically for the mobile device and the re-packaging of existing content 
spiritual alignment coach for mobile distribution. The former practice requires an economic 

investment on behalf of the production company or service provider and at 
this point, in North America, there is no definitive pricing method that 
makes these mobile productions economically viable. 

The latter practice usually involves either “unbundling” or “redaction” as 
termed by Dawson. [34] “Unbundling” describes the practice of segmenting 
traditional television shows into short packets that can be consumed on 
mobile devices. “Redaction” refers to “the act of creating new material out 
of existing content” (242). An example of this would be the creation of 
entertainment-focused segments that combine footage from TV, film, 
electronic press kits (EPK), archival interviews etc. to create new programs. 
Film companies have used mobile video as a publicity platform creating 
mobile content such as trailers or short interviews to create interest in their 
theatrical productions. 

For the artist working in the field of mobile video, this shift to “mass 
amateurization” has mixed results. On the one hand more artists have 
access to inexpensive equipment and distribution venues outside 
traditional art institutions have expanded. On the other hand, with the 
expansion of different viewing platforms, it becomes more difficult to 
contextualize one’s artwork both inside and outside traditional institutions 
such as galleries or commercial theatrical spaces. 

The exhibition of mobile video artwork within institutional frameworks is 
challenging and requires different display technologies other than visual 
artwork. Audience reception is predicated on technologies supplied by the 
institution (ie: handheld devices) or individual viewers owning the devices 
themselves. Furthermore, different networks or ways of distributing digital 
video files need to be employed that may be out of the realm of art curators 
or installers. Outside this institutional context, an artist could choose to 
distribute their artwork through established online platforms such as 
YouTube or Vimeo. However, it is easy to become lost in a sea of video 
entertainment. [35] 


HELLO 




The medium of mobile video is still in its infancy. The transition to the 
small mobile screen requires a re-thinking of the traditional forms of 
moving image production, distribution and exhibition. Technically there 
are specific concerns in regards to hardware, software, broadband 
infrastructure, and content licensing that apply to this medium. 

Aesthetically, the creation of mobile content requires another set of 
parameters that are different from large screen productions. A diverse flow 
of distribution needs to be more fully explored: one that considers the 
profit-driven desires of traditional television and film producers and one 
that encourages artistic exploration and innovation, although these are not 
mutually exclusive. The consumption habits of the mobile viewer and the 
relationship between the device and the viewer have expanded our 
conceptions of media engagement. This new frontier of mobile video has 
wondrous potential: it is cost-effective and easily accessible through the 
ubiquity of mobile devices capable of video playback. As a feminist mobile 
video producer, it is my idealistic hope that it can also become a platform 
to address gender inequities and stereotypes. 
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SOCIAL. CULTURAL AND LEGAL PERSPECTIVES 
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The website for the book, emphasizing social, 
cultural and legal perspectives rather than 
aesthetics. 



Digital camera and YouTube: As new, smaller, 
cheaper technologies like digital cameras and 
smartphones combine with new accessible 
social media interfaces like YouTube, social 


An amateurized media 
universe 

by Patricia R. Zimmermann 

Review of Amateur Media: Social, Cultural and Legal 

Perspectives, ed. Dan Hunter, Ramon Lobato, Megan 

Richardson and Julian Thomas (London: Routledge, 2012) 

238 pages. 

We are now in the midst of what feels like the amateurization of the 
entire media universe. It is a tsunami of user-generated, fan-produced, 
blogger-written, Twitter-feed practices. Developed on a wide scale over 
the last ten years, smartphone imaging, the user-friendly accessibilities 
of Web 2.0 for blogging, YouTube uploads, game-modding, the 
explosion of social networks like Facebook and Twitter, and the 
proliferation of fan culture engagements and modifications of 
commercial products from books, television shows, films, and games— 
all these present a monumental shift in media structures. At this point 
we have to take stock of how some things are made possible and some 
things are ruled out in people’s widespread use of miniaturized, 
consumer grade technologies. 

As one of my colleagues in Ithaca College’s Roy H. Park School of 
Communications once observed over a lunch where we pondered the 
new, enormous challenges in creating a viable and contemporary 
curriculum for communications degrees, almost every film program 
and every school of communications could easily be renamed “The 
School of YouTube.” Thirty years ago, students arrived at film and 
communications schools looking for access to equipment in order to 
express themselves visually and to gain access to the communications 
industry, which still had full time jobs with health insurance. Now, 
students arrive with their own blogs, links to their short films from 
high school that they readily share for critique with faculty, and a wide 
array of media devices that facilitate production, distribution, 
exhibition and engagement. Despite this proliferation of access to 
tools, the industry has higher barriers to entry than ever, and with our 
now precarious, casualized, and outsourced workforce, these students 
now face post-college as freelancers or entrepreneurs, euphemisms for 
underemployment in the highly competitive and international media 
industries. 

Amateur Media: Social, Cultural and Legal Perspectives offers a way 
to reconsider and reframe this massive amateurization, with the book’s 
















issues of free labor and legal issues like 
copyright get amplified. Photo by Sean 
Zimmermann Auyash. 



Digital camera lens: Amateur Media positions 
new digital moving image technologies as not 
simply a means of production to image making, 
but as tools which recalibrate the relationships 
between social, political, and legal contexts. 
Photo by Sean Zimmermann Auyash. 



Amateur media tools: Amateur Media argues 
that this multiplication of amateur media tools, 
from small cameras, to smartphones, to laptops, 
to social media interfaces, create new 
relationships between consumers, producers, 
and users, facilitating a participatory 
environment rife with conflict and questions. 
Photo by Sean Zimmermann Auyash. 


eighteen essays zeroing in on the complexities and contradictions 
rippling through this ever-expanding terrain of the amateur. The book 
unpacks an important nexus of amateur activity that has been either 
too diffuse, confined to one interface like You Tube or Wikipedia, or 
ignored in other scholarship—the constellation of user-generated 
practices, Web 2.0 participatory possibilities/limitations, social 
networks, intellectual property and copyright legal cases, and the ever 
mutating, always fluid relations between amateur and professional. 
Many of the essays use case studies to show the limits of intellectual 
property law in countries of the Global North, with Web 2.0 and 
amateurism challenging previous legal coordinates and economic 
concerns. Amateur Media concentrates on legal, economic, empirical, 
and sociological methodologies and theories rather than screen studies 
modes, which focus more on formal, historical, technological, and 
contextual issues. In methodological terms, the anthology is an 
important contribution and expansion of media studies practice. 

Proliferating, synergistic platforms support a complex web comprised 
of professional and amateur, commercial and noncommercial, legal 
and illegal, informal and formal, paid labor and free labor, makers and 
consumers. If previous media formations constructed the borders 
between amateur and professional within more rigid hierarchies, the 
Web 2.0 world of new technologies, new interfaces, new platforms, and 
new forms presents more fluidity, more blurring, and more thorny 
ethical/legal problems. Amateur Media explores the rich tapestiy of 
amateurism in the 21st century. It’s a dizzying, ever-expanding list of 
positions, practices, and forms that spans user-generated content 
(UGC), pro-am, prosumer, crowdsourcing, informal economies, citizen 
journalists, machinima, flashmobs, fan media, whistle blowers, 
participants on reality tv shows, social networks like Facebook, user 
uploads, remixers, bloggers, flash mobbers, fan participation, 
cosplayers, indiegame designers. As Amateur Media sees it, these 
forms straddle “between the legal, the illegal and the semi legal” (126), 
demonstrating 

“the more complex traffic between (and redefinition of) 
categories of amateur and professional as they are played 
out in this particular cultural field” (122) 

Amateur Media features six very smartly configured sections, each of 
which addresses an important, unresolved issue lurking beneath these 
new amateur ecologies: 

• Economic histories; 

• Platform Politics; 

• Amateurs and Authenticity; 

• Cultural Intermediaries; 

• Property and Play; 

• Anonymity, Identity and Publicity. 


The through-line across these essays, written by sociologists, legal 
scholars, creative industry analysts, and media industries researchers, 
is that each particular formation of amateur engagement—whether 
blogging or fan activity or game modding or cosplay, for example- 
presents distinct problems of authenticity, participation, consumption, 
copyright, intellectual property, ownership, technology, and 














community that need to be carefully mapped and considered. With its 
focus on practices, contexts and nodes of amateurism rather than 
amateur images themselves, the book offers a different and important 
argument than those frequented in screen history circles, which tends 
to emphasize the image, its reuse in films, and its preservation. The 
book also spans a variety of interfaces and practices, bringing together 
subcultures of amateurism usually separated in scholarly and popular 
writing: fans, flash mobs, game modding, subtitling, blogging, 
YouTube, reality tv shows, cosplay for Japanese anime. 


iPad covers: Apple products like the iPad are 
not so simply smaller, lightweight computers 
you can fit in your purse, but also are nodal 
points that motor social media interfaces for 
easy and quick user-uploads in a media 
environment increasingly defined by 
participation. Photo by Sean Zimmermann 
Auyash. 
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Cosplay: Amateur Media argues that fan 
participation in the new media ecology often 
moves from the virtual worlds such as Anime to 
the embodied, material world of cosplay, where 
participants costumes themselves based on 
digital characters. 


In “Histories of user-generated content: between formal and informal 
media economies,” Ramon Lobato, Julian Thomas and Dan Hunter, 
the editors of this volume, argue that what they call contemporary 
“small scale production” operates within diverse economies so that 
such production moves “back and forth between formality and 
informality over time.” (4). For them, amateur modalities represent 
not one practice but a spectrum best identified by its dynamism and 
complexity. Using concepts of the informal economy, outside the state, 
is critical in this volume for situating amateur work. The essays that 
follow chart this complexity of practices and kinds of movements 
between different poles of corporate-produced professional media and 
amateurism. Megan Richardson and Jake Goldenfiend, in “Competing 
myth of informal economies” ask how WikiLeaks publication and peer- 
to-peer sharing functions in the legal context of whistle blowers, noting 
that U.S. law has not sided with content providers. They contend that 
collaborative artistic productions and informal economies are 
“important drivers of creativity.”(23) In his “Amateur creative digital 
content and proportional commerce,” Steven Hetcher asks how 
amateur creative digital content (ACDC), on You Tube—sometimes 
infringing commercial content— underscores how recent court cases 
“pave the way for sties that can more openly combine commercial and 
non-commercial uses.” (46) On YouTube, “commercial and 
noncommercial content are intermingled.” (41) Jean Burgess, in 
“YouTube and the formalization of amateur media,” asks how the 
“boundaries between amateur and professional media has shifted and 
blurred.” (53) While YouTube has the promise of cultural 
participation, it also enacts copyright protection technologies and 
takedowns. (56) 

In reality TV shows, amateurs cross the border into commercial media. 
Kathy Bowrey asks whether participants in MasterChef Australia , 
who sign strict nondisclosure contracts, have actually engaged in legal 
“servitude or voluntary enslavement,” (81) where amateurs facilitate 
an “extended brand narrative.” (88) She points out that law 


“is supporting the shift in commercialization of amateur 
labor and facilitating a greater personal identification with 
brands.” (89) 


Amateur Media also engages the often-heralded terrain of fan 
participation, figured in most literature as either emancipatory or as 
cultural duping to intensify consumerism. David Tan, in “Harry Potter 
and the transformation wand” looks at a suit brought by author J.K 








T-Mobile Flash Mob: Not all fan participation is 
emancipatory or resistant, according to Amateur 
Media. Piracy and poaching goes both ways. In 
the example above, the cellphone company T- 
Mobile coopted the performance art practice of 
flash mobs, where people assemble to do a 
united task in public space, to sell their new 
phone. The campaign went viral with the help 
of corporate marketers, blurring the lines 
between participation and advertising. 



Minecraft, as Amateur Media argues, is an indie 
game that tapped into amateur creativity for 
innovation and development, where the game is 
a creative tool and depends on amateur content 
sharing. 


Rowling against Steven Vander Ark, creator of the fansite and book 
Harry Potter Lexicon, which highlights the contradictions between fan 
participation and author control over content (too). In one of the most 
eye-opening essays in this volume, “The simulation of ‘authentic” buzz: 
T Mobile and the flash mob dance,” Marc Trabsky shows how a phone 
company ad co-opted the user-generated idea of the flash mob with 
amateur dancers to simulate authenticity circulating through mobile 
technologies. The ad represented a shift from the command and 
control approach of marketing and branding to ransacking guerrilla 
marketing strategies for large corporations (107). The last section of 
the book, “Anonymity, identity and publicity,” features three essays 
analyzing U.S. and British court cases that developed from debates 
about the parameters and protections of anonymity and privacy in 
blogger and social media postings as bloggers’ words and images move 
between platforms, often without the consent of the person who posted 
or where litigants have later pressed for revealing the name of an 
anonymous blogger. Lisa Austin argues that notions of the public and 
private sphere are misguided in the new media ecologies, which she 
determines are much more complicated since 

“different people seek to reach different audiences with 

different types of communication” (213). 

Several essays explore the question of the mobilities, blurrings, and 
fluidities between the amateur and the professional media industries 
in intriguing case studies of music bloggers in Australia, Swedish fan 
subtitlers who go on strike, modders in the Minecraft game, and 
cosplay (costume and play) where people dress up as characters from 
Japanese technoculture. In one of the key essays in this volume, David 
Hesmondhalgh, a specialist on creative labor and the media industries, 
probes the politics of amateurism in terms of free labor, a point often 
ignored in the numerous salutations of the amateur as the savior of 
agency in a globalized media sphere. In “Have amateur media 
enhanced the possibilities for good media work?” he interrogates the 
question of the amateur’s free labor in the IT and cultural industries, 
especially as these industries increasingly transform media work into 
“casualization, precarity and overwork.” (137). He points out that in all 
the debates about the amateur, prosumers, networked media, and 
participatory media, the question of labor, paid and unpaid work, and 
worklife experiences, are rarely raised. 

The rigor of this volume contributes to the burgeoning academic fields 
probing the amateur, the user-generated, and the networked. The 
essays reject the often simplistic celebrations circulating through many 
discussions of amateurism that figure its images and practices in 
utopian or disruptive terms, whether in the worlds of film, YouTube, 












WITNESS ( www.witness.ora 1 suggests a 
different model on the spectrum of user¬ 
generated: training on the ground in Africa, 
Asia, the Middle East, Latin America with 
human rights, issue-driven NGOs, it advocates 
a collaborative model of amateur production, 
with clear strategic thinking about audience and 
ethics of witnessing. WITNESS moves beyond 
the consumerist model of amateurism. 



EngageMedia ( www.enaaaemedia.ora 1. 
headquartered in Indonesia and Australia, 
emerged out of the Indymedia movement of the 
late 1990s. Functioning as a curated and 
aggregated portal dedicated to collecting and 
showcasing human rights and environmental 
from a range of producers from amateur to 
professional in the Asia Pacific, EngageMedia 
provides an example of how curation, 
aggregation and political context can reframe 
the social and cultural circulation of amateur 
media. 


piracy, or networks. Instead, the essays in this volume prefer to set 
their sights on areas of contradiction and unresolved problems, a very 
useful and provocative strategy. Authors here raise questions about 
contracts for participants in reality TV shows, the use of product 
placement in TV shows like Master Chef, the mobility of music 
industry bloggers to become professionals, T-Mobile’s corporatization 
and marketization of amateur flash mobs, the legal questions of 
anonymity in blogs. In this way, all these essays opt for close readings 
and analyses of the particular rather than the grandiose. 

As ambitious as it is in dissecting the gnarled intersections between 
intellectual property laws, Web 2.0 and emerging formations of 
amateur engagement, Amateur Media is one of those books that has 
both assets and liabilities. On the positive side, since it charts a 
complex geography of amateurism across a variety of platforms and 
interfaces, it’s a welcome reprieve from books that focus on only one 
platform like YouTube or Facebook or social networks or mobile 
phones. It also shifts the decade-long debate concerning proprietary 
intellectual property and anti-copyright piracy into more complexity 
and movement by focusing on specific court cases and platforms, 
unraveling these issues in particular case studies rather than in 
abstract theorizations or manifestos. 

For scholars and graduate students, Amateur Media: Social, Cultural 
and Legal Perspectives contains some of the most detailed and 
complete endnotes and bibliography on amateur media, intellectual 
property, piracy, crowdsourcing, UGC, and participatory culture 
available. The lists of court cases in the US, UK and Australia 
throughout the endnotes to each chapter is an incredibly useful 
compendium in this often daunting, labyrinthine landscape of suits, 
countersuits, authors, corporations, citizens. The interpretations of 
these cases in the various essays are readable and accessible to the 
non-legal scholar. 

However, the book also evidences some liabilities and challenges. Most 
of the examples from the book detail media practices in Australia, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, or Europe, countries of the Global 
North where these technologies and platforms are imbedded deeply in 
corporate media. At the same time that I am reading this impressive 
volume, social media networks and amateur practices propel citizens 
into the streets in Cairo, Rio de Janiero and Istanbul, document 
human rights abuses and deaths in Syria, chronicle environmental 
devastation by oil and mining companies in Indonesia, and generate 
dissident protests against press crackdowns in China. I wonder why a 
book on amateur media has focused almost exclusively on amateur 
engagements with corporate media forms, where the questions of 
copyright infringement, intellectual property, and privacy are 
paramount because they are in fact the primary product of 
transnational capital. 


For example, nongovernmental organizations like WITNESS (based in 




























Meg MuLag-anand Yales McKee 


SENSIBLE POLITICS 


THE VISUAL CULTURE OF 
NONGOVERNMENTAL ACTIVISM 


Sensible Politics has a more politically engaged 
vantage point on media activism. 


New York City), Sarai (India), and EngageMedia (based in Indonesia 
and Australia) offer a different view of amateurism, linking the 
proliferation of consumer media technologies and the relations of 
social networks to human rights and environmental struggles in the 
Global South. In this other context, which works in conflict zones 
around the globe, there is a different set of both technological and 
political possibilities, risks, and limits in the realm of the amateur. 
People working in these struggles face the following problems— 
questions of ethics, rights of the subject, human rights protocols 
emphasizing do no harm, circulation, aggregation, curation, risk and 
security issues, ethics of remixes that delete context, advocacy works 
that narrowcast for public policy changes, and capacity building for 
marginalized communities. Here, the amateur is not an agent in the 
infiltration of consumerism, brand identity, and unpaid digital labor, 
but is a contributor to social and political change, documenting stories 
and people outside the purview of transnational global media reality 
shows, news, and games. As many human rights activists have pointed 
out, it is not possible to search “human rights” on YouTube. That is, if 
political works chronicling unrest and problems in the Global South 
are there, they can be difficult to find. While Facebook and user- 
uploaded media has served important mobilization functions in Iran, 
Egypt, Mexico, Brazil, Indonesia, it also can be used by security forces 
to identify and then imprison activists. 


For readers interested in thinking through new media in relation to 
social and political struggles or interested in books for courses 
exploring participatory media from a more politically engaged vantage 
point, I would suggest investing in two landmark volumes published by 
Zone Books: Sensible Politics: The Visual Culture of 
Nongovernmental Activism, edited by MegMcLagan and Yates McKee 
(2012) and Nongovernmental Politics, edited by Gaelle Krikorian and 
Yates McKee (2007). Sensible Politics, at 664 pages, and 
Nongovernmental Politics, at 696 pages, sell for $36.95 and $39-95, 
much more extensive and wide-ranging for the price, where one book 
could set the stage for an entire undergraduate course. The $48.95 
price tag from Routledge for the slim 238 pages of Amateur Media will 
impede any undergraduate or graduate course adoptions, relegating 
the book to university library purchases. 


Despite its emphasis on amateur engagements with corporate media 
formations in the Global North and its absence of engagement with 
new social movements around the globe using new media, Amateur 
Media: Social, Cultural and Legal Perspectives offers a different and 
distinctive point of view in the scholarly discourse of amateurism, one 
quite different from The Moving Image, the journal of the Association 
of Moving Image Archives, which addresses historical preservation and 
usages of amateur film in other production. In contrast, Amateur 
Media probes the complexities of the continuum between amateur and 
professional, legal and illegal, and informal and formal economies. Its 
focus on the nexus of intellectual property, amateur practices, Web 
2.0, economics and legal cases provides a way of considering 
amateurism not as an isolated activity of hobbyists, but as a practice 








operating within and around and in between transnational corporate 
media. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Cinema by other means 

reviewed by Greg DeCuir 

Cinema by other means by Pavle Levi (New York: Oxford University Press, 2012), 224 pg., $24.95. 

Part one: a visual essay 



Cinema by other means makes the case for an alternative cinematic apparatus and experience. From the exhibition Cinema by other means (Museum 
of Contemporary Art Belgrade, June 22 - September 29, 2013), Roland Sabatier’s "The Evidence" (1966) provides a good opening argument for this 
book's case, withholding all the latent possibilities of cinema while forcing the viewer to pry open this mysterious container with the power of 
imagination. 









Imagination is also a necessity in Sabatier’s painting "Entrac’te" (1969), which offers a white space in which to complete the forward projection of an 
image fragment. 


Cim ujutro otvo im oci, vidim film. 

TO MISLAY GOTO VAC 














The white space of the cinema screen dominates this photographic image of Tomislav Gotovac. By his placement in front of the screen he becomes a 
player in the very film of his imagination which he sees every morning when he wakes up and opens his eyes, according to his famous cinephilic 
declaration which accompanies the image. 



Cinephilia drives the creation of Slobodan Sijan’s Film Leaflets (1976-1979), which offer everything from abstract visual criticism to collages in the form 
of a fanzine that is a surrogate for the desire to participate in the process of filmmaking. 





















































Desire is projected and reinscribed in multiple levels of video recording in "The Last Tango in Paris" (1983) by Miodrag Milosevic. Here the video 
conveys desire that is also frustrated by the position of the figure in the frame. 





Reinscription lies at the heart of Sijan’s "Media Suicide" (1977), in which the artist is consumed by the very medium he employs and the camera 
ultimately leaves no trace of itself. The image features Sijan himself behind the camera, with the lens pointed directly at the viewer. 

Go to page 2. visual essay continued 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Visual essay (cont'd) 



There is not a trace of cinema in "Remembrance" (1978) by Nikola Djuric, only the material traces of the film strip which signify the unexposed 
memories of a dying format. 















Perhaps the inverse of "Remembrance" is the'Tat Film" (1984) by Miroslav Bata Petrovic, which consists of multiple film strip fragments glued onto a 
master strip, creating a very materialist expanded cinema, an excess of cinema. 







Sijan’s Film Leaflet #32 (1974) evokes the idea of a master strip in the service of creating a master code, a form of abstract visual criticism which 
expresses the auteurist rhythm of John Ford. 















Can you see this code at play in Aleksandar Vuco’s and Dusan Matic’s "The Frenzied Marble" (1930)? Look closely, and you will find all of the material 
and ideological possibilities of a cinema by other means present in this dynamic assemblage. 


Go to page 3. review of Cinema bv other means 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Cinema by other means 


reviewed by Greg DeCuir 

Cinema by other means by Pavle Levi (New York: Oxford University 

Press, 2012), 224 pg. $24.99. 

The cover image of the book Cinema by other means written by Pavle Levi (Stanford 
University) is derived from an original illustration by the surrealist Marko Ristic for 
the “written film” Crustaceans on the Chest (1930) by fellow surrealist Aleksandar 
Vuco. This immediately announces the book’s highlight on the rich tradition of 
Yugoslav avant-gardism in all of its forms—a tradition that has been in sore need of 
English-language critical exploration. Levi’s work fills this gap while theorizing a 
form of cinematic activity that diverges from the traditional material basis of cinema. 
Cinema by other means investigates diverse and radical avant-garde practices 
“around cinema,” which often subvert the form while simultaneously driving it into 
new spheres of habitation. 

The cineaste and film theorist Branko Vucicevic is one of the first people mentioned 
in Levi’s acknowledgements section. He is in fact a key link to this scholarship, not 
only because of his edited collections on early 20th century avant-garde film but also 
because of his book Paper Movies (1998), which is an attempt to chart certain forms 
of this “cinema by other means.” Vucicevic began writing progressive film criticism in 
the 1950s and helped to open the doors for what would constitute a new generation 
of Yugoslav cineastes (under the moniker “Novi Film”/New Film), many of whom he 
later collaborated with, such as Dusan Makavejev and Zelimir Zilnik. Levi gives a 
sensitive nod to this elder statesman for his “spirited guidance” and also for the 
pioneering nature of his film writing, to which we will soon return. 

Levi’s book is composed of six chapters along with a preamble. The opening page of 
the preamble features an illustration of the Latham Loop along with a brief narrative 
concerning the device’s inception and practical use in creating a “curvature of space” 
(p. xi) that allows filmstrips to pass through a projector freely and unharmed. This 
opening narrative evidences a concern with technology that threads through the book 
as something of a structuring motif, which can be further symbolized by the Latham 
Loop as the very structuring device that enables (pre-digital) cinema. Levi writes that 
“the Latham Loop stands for the inseparability of idea and matter, practice and 
theory” (p. xii). So begins this very materialist meditation on the early and mid-20th 
century avant-garde. The remainder of the preamble sketches out the content of the 
following six chapters. 




The first chapter, “Film, or the Vibrancy of Matter,” delivers an exposition on early 
European avant-gardists like Man Ray and Ljubomir Micic (the leader of Zenithism 
and founder/editor of the journal Zenit ) and their efforts to “explicate a “corporeal- 
libidinal” dimension of the film machine through a series of both cinematographic 
and non-cinematographic interventions” (p. xiii). These “non-cinematographic 
interventions” are often exemplified by the written word, in the form of essays, 
poems, and short stories of various types. Levi’s postulation immediately provokes a 
question that haunts the remainder of the book, not unlike the “friendly “ghost in the 
machine” that he says characterizes the Latham Loop: Is cinema by other means 
cinema at all, or are we dealing with something else altogether? In the preamble Levi 
points out that some critics may say that his theoretical approach is “insufficiently 
differentiated” (which sounds like a blind peer review comment he may have 
received). This is a fair—if simple and schematic—concern worth pondering, as 
methodological ones often are. 

One is reminded of Shakespeare’s famous line: “a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” That is, of course, assuming the “rose” remains in its material form, 
as a natural element so to speak. What is cinema that does not contain the material 
elements of cinema? Or, as Annette Michelson wrote, quoted by Levi at the opening 
of Chapter 2, 

“When is a film not a film? And when is a film a movie? And, as they say, 

‘What is cinema?”’ 

Again, concerns very much worth pondering—though this conundrum approaches 
the fallacy of classification rather than clarification, as Northrop Frye would put it, 
and Levi is more interested in the latter (and rightly so). 

From the de-materialization of cinematic activity by way of the written (and visual) 
surrealist gesture, we progress to the re-materialization of the apparatus. This is 
where Levi theorizes the concept of cinema by other means with examples of 
assemblages, photo-collages, paintings, and other works by such artists as Laszlo 
Moholy-Nagy, Max Ernst, and many more. Levi identifies the assemblage The 
Frenzied Marble (1930) by Vuco and Dusan Matic as 

“a good example of what I wish to call ‘cinema by other means’: the 
practice of positing cinema as a system of relations directly inspired by 
the workings of the film apparatus, but evoked through the material and 
technological properties of the originally nonfilmic media” (p. 27). 

The Frenzied Marble is a wood panel in three sections or frames, each one affixed 
with random gimcracks such as a fishing spool, straw, photographic cutouts, and a 
slingshot. Levi posits the idea that this assemblage approaches the cinematic with its 
abstract sequencing of three-dimensional images that evoke a filmstrip (with the 
fishing spool even resembling a film reel). Of course, The Frenzied Marble is so 
random that it can function as something of an inkblot into which one can project 
just about any sort of meaning. The possibility remains that the work is conceived to 
resist or run away from meaning. That being said, there is a charged element of 
motion latent in the assemblage (and granted, Vuco and Matic made explicit their 
interest in cinema on numerous occasions). To qualify his theoretical notion Levi 
writes that he is not interested in the large corpus of avant-garde art inspired by the 
cinema but rather the obverse. He calls this an alternative cine-history, which it 



would be. The only issue here is that this investigative principle is not always 
followed in the book. The line separating the supposed fields of inquiry is indeed very 
thin. 

As another example, Levi positions Reperages (1974), a photographic book of “future 
films” by Alain Resnais, as part of this alternative cine-history. This is potentially 
problematic in light of the fact that Resnais is a celebrated figure with a central 
position in classical cinema canons (though his work is often shaded by avant-garde 
tendencies). Furthermore, is photography cinema by other means? If so, then it 
seems we must also account for the lengthy histories of photo-novels[i] [open 
endotes in new window! and graphic novels within this paradigm. 

Should painting or drawing (in a classical, rather than avant-garde, sense) be seen as 
cinema by other means (perhaps cinema avant la lettre )? Werner Herzog, with his 
documentary Cave of Forgotten Dreams (2010), has reminded us of the fact that 
during the Old Stone Age, Paleolithic artists were practicing cinema by other means 
with their advanced wall paintings. There has often been a link between painting and 
cinema, in both theoretical and practical terms, which deserves even more space in 
the study. In Levi’s discussion of Georges Bataille’s automatic drawing, which the 
artist called “informe” (formless), an opportunity presents itself to connect to the 
Yugoslav artist Mica Popovic and his significant association with the informe school 
of draughtsmanship, which he carried over into the style of his debut feature film, 

The Man from the Oak Forest (1964). This would perhaps be considered painting by 
other means. Popovic shuttled between the two artistic media for the better part of a 
decade. When he made his feature film Tough Guys (1968) he supplemented it with 
cinematic “adaptation” painting featuring characters from the film. Is this cinema by 
other means or simply avant-garde art inspired by the cinema—a cinema that is 
originally inspired by yet another form of avant-garde art that may or may not be 
cinematic in its aspirations? 

If everything is cinema then nothing is cinema. Levi introduces the avant-gardist 
Tomislav Gotovac as a key figure in the Yugoslav art world of the 1960s and 1970s. 
Gotovac was a lifelong cinephile and a cross-disciplinary artist who worked in 
performance, visual art, film, and other modes of expression. Two of Gotovac’s more 
famous proclamations were “it’s all a movie” and “as soon as I open my eyes in the 
morning, I see film” (p. 124). However, what is rarely explored in Gotovac’s defining 
statements is whether this film he saw when he opened his eyes every morning was 
simply natural life all around him or rather the memories of all the films he has ever 
seen that were carried around in his mind, ready to be projected upon reality like an 
imaginary screening. Or did Gotovac literally see the celluloid filmstrip everywhere 
as a material signification of the object of his cine-desire? The general cinefication of 
life also dictates that the cinema as we know it ceases to exist, if it is all a film 
anyway. In this sense, cinema by other means does not lead to cinema as an end 
result but rather the total absence of cinema. It is a zero-sum game. 

Levi takes a rather deep turn into theorizing the collapsing borders between reality 
and imagination as fueled by cinema. Focusing attention on virtual reality would be 
useful here, in addition to the collapsing border between video games and 
contemporary cinema. Ironically enough, for a book with technology as a through- 
line, Levi pays very little concern to modern electronic devices as enablers and 
signifiers of cinema by other means. Rather he looks to the past towards systems and 




processes that already find themselves in the storage bins of history. Present also is a 
general irony with regards to critical thought concerning avant-garde cinema, which 
is often very conservative towards the canon and focused on past masters as some 
sort of golden ideal that is frozen in time and cannot be surpassed. However, Levi 
should not be faulted completely for such a disposition, as he works towards creating 
a new canon rather than simply perpetuating the old one. Still, one wonders what 
signifies cinema by other means in the 21st century? Who are its current 
practitioners and what are they stretching the boundaries of the medium towards? 

In the preamble Levi writes that 

“sometimes to theorize the cinema is also to practice the cinema 'by other 

means'” (p. xv). 

This idea begs to be doggedly pursued in the chapter “Written Films,” particularly 
with regards to the critical writing of Jean-Luc Godard, to whom Levi gives due 
diligence in chapter 6. Is film criticism cinema by other means (more than 
sometimes)? After all, Godard forwarded the proposition that the difference between 
writing about films and directing films was quantitative rather than qualitative. The 
very term “auteur,” as championed by Godard and his Cahiers du cinema colleagues, 
can be seen as an idealistic attempt to wed the writerly to the art of cinema. Levi does 
discuss film scenarios, both classical and avant-garde. But are the former only “a 
stage in the process of filmmaking” (p. 46), and therefore not works of art with 
transformative potential in their own right? Do unproduced screenplays qualify as 
“written films”? On this question Levi seems to tend towards the affirmative when he 
likens unrealized scenarios to the “cinematic form par excellence” (p. 73). 
Unfortunately, this idea is not explored beyond his calling it an eccentric theoretical 
position. Levi notes that the chapter “Written Films” is inspired by Vucicevic’s book 
Paper Movies —though it is not dealt with in any significant way as a resource. The 
idea in this chapter is rather to bring to life various avant-garde journals, poems, and 
scenarios, which Levi does an excellent job of, particularly through the use of vivid 
reproductions. 

The last chapter is the only one in the book that seems superfluous and digressive. 
Levi devotes almost the entire chapter to Godard, particularly his political films of 
the 1970s and his late masterwork Notre musique (2004). The organizing theme is 
montage, along with a re-theorizing of the notion of suture. This final chapter reads 
as if the limits had been reached in elaborating on a radical cinema by other means, 
and we must now revert to classical theoretical models to ground the subject in a 
tradition of quality. Perhaps this could have been shortened to a postscript and tied 
more conclusively to the book’s central aim. 

Levi ultimately presents an exposition of Godard’s cinema, which feels like well-trod 
ground. During his discussion of montage (stitches and crevices) he devotes a few 
short passages to the decoupage of comic strips, which Godard felt were years ahead 
of the decoupage of cinema. Included in this is an examination of the use of the 
gutter (the spaces between comic strip panels) as something of a Vertovian interval— 
a crevice that must be traversed in order to activate the movement that characterizes 
the cinematic. This brief foray presents a perfect opportunity to discuss comics and 
graphic novels as paper movies and to theorize the implications of the gutter on 
cinema by other means.[2] 



In this same chapter Levi considers Godard’s engaged politics in connection with his 
art. This frame of analysis hints at a missing link in the book, namely the politics of 
avant-gardists and the resulting effects on their art (and lives). It is common 
knowledge that many early avant-gardists were drawn to socialist thought and 
action, and in the Yugoslav situation it was no different. [3] Taking Aleksandar Vuco 
as an example, after the war of liberation he was recognized as an outstanding 
communist and became something like a party functionary. In fact, he was appointed 
the head of the Committee for Cinematography, which meant that he was in charge 
of the nascent Yugoslav film industry. Perhaps this appointment can be seen to 
vindicate (if also tame) his early efforts at a cinema by other means. Where he was 
once a progressive and experimental artist, Vuco would ultimately advocate a 
conservative and dogmatic cinema that adhered to the pattern of Soviet socialist 
realism and reinforced the hegemonic structures of power in society. It would be 
interesting to see if there are similar stories regarding the interplay between politics 
and film practice—and not just in the Socialist Yugoslav context. [4] 

This book review has done more than its fair share of critiquing points of varying 
significance. Now I would like to devote some space to saying what the book does 
well, which is plenty. As already mentioned, and most important, this book rewrites 
the canon of avant-garde art and artists, introducing the reader to such interesting 
figures as Bosko Tokin (often called Serbia’s first film critic, and a pioneering avant- 
garde artist), Monny de Boully (poet and scenarist), Mihovil Pansini (initiator and 
theorist of “antifilm’), Nikola Djuric (filmmaker, archivist), and others. It appears—at 
least to these eyes—that while Levi’s book is interesting as a theoretical 
contemplation, it is perhaps even more interesting and valuable as a historical 
survey. 

Despite the intricate motions that are spun in this book, the chapters flow very 
smoothly and are not impenetrable. Levi extrapolates the essence of his concepts in a 
manner that is easy to absorb and ponder. He has produced an extremely well- 
written text and it is a pleasure to see proficient copy editing at a time when many 
publishers are so casual as to allow mistakes to sneak into their products on page 
one. The book’s layout is also excellent, with wonderful and rare visual figures and 
reproductions that populate each chapter, making for more than a few revelatory 
finds. This also extends to the inclusion of color plates at the end of the book that 
leap to life with energy and flair. Cinema by other means is a first-class job from 
cover to cover. 

On a practical level, in terms of research material, Levi unearths and translates some 
very crucial texts from the history of Yugoslav film and avant-gardism. This makes 
the book extremely useful and quite unique. In the final tally the book takes the 
shape of a history of 20th century international avant-garde interdisciplinary 
practices, written in an insightful and vibrant manner. They say that great works are 
endlessly repeatable and endlessly enjoyable. Cinema by other means satisfies those 
criteria. 

Notes 

1. For a thorough account of the photo-novel and its medium specificity see “The 
photo-novel, a minor medium?” by Jan Baetens in the online journal NECSUS 


(http : //www. necsus-ej ms. org/the-photo-novel-a-minor-medium-bv-j an-baetens / 

[accessed 9 March 2013]). f return to textl 


2. For a widely-read study of comic strips see Understanding comics: The invisible 
art by Scott McCloud (Tundra Publishing, 1993). 

3. For an interesting film on this subject see Medusa’s Raft (1980), directed by Karpo 
Godina and written by Vucicevic. 

4. Vuco’s collaborator Dusan Matic was appointed the first director of the Academy 
of Theater Art in 1948, and shortly after became the dean of the reorganized 
Academy of Theater and Film Art in 1953. 
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Introduction to Lincoln forum: 

Lincoln and Ford, Cahiers, 
Spielberg, Obama 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

Forty years ago Screen (UK) published a translation of a landmark Cahiers du 
cinema article on John Ford’s 1939 film Young Mr. Lincoln. The recent 
occasion of the release of Steven Spielberg’s Lincoln, directly following the 
Presidential election, invites reconsidering Young Mr. Lincoln in light of the 
new Lincoln film, the topic of historical bio films and their relation to present 
political events, and the fate and fortunes of the Cahiers ideological analysis. 
It also allows for a consideration of Spielberg’s film beyond the immediate 
critical response that has tended to consider Lincoln in three aspects. 

• First, many critics see it as another example of Spielberg’s serious 
historical films, joining Amistad and Schindler’s List among others, and 
another remarkable performance by Daniel Day Lewis. 

• Second, the film has offered an opportunity for academic historians to 
complain about interpretations, biases, and omissions in the film 
compared to their professional interests. 

• Third, looking at the film as a mirror of current events has provoked 
discussion of Obama and race in the United States today. 

We’ve assembled a forum on Ford’s Young Mr. Lincoln and Spielberg’s 
Lincoln to expand and extend the consideration. I begin the forum with a 
summary of the progress of the Cahiers’ Young Mr. Lincoln discussion over 
the years. Reconsidering critical discourse shows some interesting “gaps and 
fissures” in the progress of analysis and also provides a reminder that theory 
and criticism are always contingent, evolving, and much less authoritative 
than the theorists would like everyone to think. I also provide a set of links to 
some of the controversy around Lincoln. 

Douglas Kellner’s previous books on contemporary film, beginning with 
Camera Politica: The Politics and Ideology of Contemporary Film (with 
Michael Ryan, 1988) and continuing with his acute analysis of media in the 
Bush-Cheney era, Cinema Wars: Hollywood Film and Politics in the Bush- 
Cheney Era (2010), provide broad ranging synoptic overviews of the 
conflicting progressive and conservative tendencies in popular media as 




parallel to and expressive of antagonistic forces in U.S. cultural and political 
life. Here Kellner considers Spielberg’s Lincoln as combining heroic 
individualism (the President’s pragmatic efforts to achieve an idealistic end) 
with liberal discourses of equality and social justice. While best known as a 
commercially successful director of genre films, Speilberg has also aspired to 
being an auteur who addresses serious historical issues, as did John Ford in 
his career. For both reproduction of and intervention into ideology, the two 
directors used their expressive tools to reflect on history, in the form of 
dramatic narration in commercial popular forms. Kellner also reflects on 
Lincoln as a popular icon (as familiar as a penny and a $5 bill) who can even, 
almost plausibly, appear as a silver axe-wielding vampire hunter. 

Author of Steven Spielberg’s America (2010), Frederick Wasser has 
trenchantly argued that the director operates within corporate Hollywood to 
work with liberal democratic ideals cast in the populism of an earlier period of 
the media industry. While presenting U.S. culture and history, Spielberg has 
found a lucrative global audience as well. Here in “Lincoln: shared myths in a 
revisionist age,” Wasser extends his analysis to Spielberg’s new film. Wasser 
sees that while Cahiers correctly noticed that Young Mr. Lincoln represses 
race and racism, that racial portrayal is obligatory in today’s Hollywood. 
Spielberg and screenwriter Kushner omit the themes of labor and the frontier 
at the heart of Young Mr. Lincoln. Now, by including people of color as 
inherent to the Lincoln story they create a shared history for today’s 
multicultural United States. 

Gary Bettinson and Richard Rushton provided an excellent succinct summary 
of the Cahiers Young Mr. Lincoln essay in their book, What is Film Theory? 
An Introduction to Contemporary Debates (2010). Turning here to 
Spielberg’s new film, they consider Lincoln’s core political contention, 
“equality before the law.” The President’s goal is to end the Civil War and to 
end slavery, but these outcomes are already known to the audience. Therefore 
the film uses a political procedural strategy to create suspense. While in 
Young Mr. Lincoln, as Cahiers argues, politics disappears under the depiction 
of Lincoln’s moral destiny, in Lincoln, politics is shown to be above morality. 
Lincoln is shown to be superior to those around him, and his “flaws” are 
recast as effective virtues because argument and conflict are essential to the 
vision of a democratic politics. 

Warren Buckland’s Directed by Steven Spielberg: Poetics of the 
Contemporary Hollywood Blockbuster (2006) offered a substantial argument 
about the director’s hit films, arguing that his visual narration creates an 
immersive audience experience. In contrast to the frequent mention of 
Spielberg as based in sensational spectacle, Buckland concentrated on 
storytelling technique from the director’s earliest television work to the 
biggest blockbusters. Here he pays attention to the Cahiers Young Mr. 

Lincoln piece with “Symptomatic reading in Althusser, Cahiers du cinema, 
and Zizek.” By turning from Althusser’s study of ideology to Zizek’s revision of 
the concept, Buckland effectively argues that the “gaps and fissures” key to 
Cahiers method are not revealing anomalies. Rather they rather function as 
necessary constituent parts of the film that make its operation possible. 

Rather than being a problem as Cahiers thought, symptoms are features. 



Deborah Tudor also turns to Zizek, but to make a different point. In “The 
hysteric, the mother, the natural gal: male fantasies and male theories in films 
about Lincoln,” she re-considers the depiction of women across three 
cinematic versions of the legend. She picks up Zizek’s remarks that culture is 
marked by patriarchal logocentrism, which is usually taken to view the 
feminine as outside the male realm or woman as a mask. But, Zizek observes, 
the feminine isn’t outside but inside: as a male fantasy. Tudor finds this an 
alternative to the Cahiers psychoanalytic assertion that Young Mr. Lincoln 
makes Woman/Law/Nature equivalences. By seeing patriarchal commercial 
popular culture as always filtering through fantasy, Tudor finds the imbedded 
distortions in using female characters. 

Continuing her notable work in film reception, Janet Staiger’s essay, “The 
significance of Steven Spielberg's Old Mr. Lincoln: political emotions and 
intertextual knowledge,” asks what lessons viewers find in films. Recognizing 
the Cahiers Young Mr. Lincoln analysis as a key point for ideological film 
analysis, Staiger combines that impulse with reception studies, particularly 
new work on affect. Pointing out that emotional response can be in response 
to character situation and identification, she adds that it can also be provoked 
by resolutions of ethical, social, and political conflicts. Thus reading a film is 
shaped by current civic concerns as well as political allegiances. In the case of 
Lincoln: the situation of Barack Obama, the electoral scene, and even the 
context of Superstorm Sandy. 

Cahiers’ contribution to ideological analysis has shaped film studies for 
decades. While controversial and corrected, the Young Mr. Lincoln essay 
continues to be a reference point for the more general enterprise of studying 
film in a social and political framework. Spielberg’s Lincoln clearly figures in 
the director’s commitment to use popular commercial forms to reframe 
understandings of history. That goal, evidenced in many notable U.S. films 
ranging from Birth of a Nation to Malcolm X, from The Best Years of Our 
Lives to J. Edgar, is always ideological and always needs examination. 
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The 1939 film opens with the familiar 20th 
Century-Fox logo. A few years earlier the studio 
was formed from merging two smaller 
companies, 20th Century and Fox, with Chase 
National Bank as the controlling financial 
resource. In addition to the Hollywood studio the 
company owned or controlled many movie 
theatres in the West, and this is where the 
money was made. The audience was largely 
rural and small town transplants from the Middle 
West. 


Young Mr. Lincoln and ideological 
analysis: a reconsideration 
(with many asides) 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

In 1970 the editors of Cahiers du cinema published “Young Mr. Lincoln, texte 
collectif,” an article written by all the editors, which, upon translation into English 
in Screen (UK) as “John Ford’s Young Mr. Lincoln,” in 1972, became a landmark 
essay in Anglo-American film theory. The essay was quickly referenced, 
commented on, and republished repeatedly in film theory anthologies. The 
commentaries produced a cottage industry of new studies of the 1939 film. My 
concern here is to mark the place of the original essay and its subsequent 
discussion. It needs some context for a new generation, some 40 years later. 
Because the French article became so central to key issues in emerging film 
studies, today’s reader finds many paths leading through and out of the essay, 
many tangents that turn out to be useful for grasping the essay in the abstract and 
in history. And it also lets us think about the historical vicissitudes of film 
theorizing. Reconsideration today also aptly opens further thought in terms of 
Spielberg’s Lincoln and the larger project of ideological analysis. 



IF NANCY ITALICS 
CAME BA t K A S A GjfGST, 

■ SEEKING NEWS 
OF WHAT SHF LOVED MOST- 
she'd ask first 
^"where's my son? 

WHAT'S HAPPENED TO ABE? 
WHAT'S he DO KB 7' 


The opening titles and credits are presented 
as carved in stone: “for the ages.” The last 
shot in the film is of a monument: the Lincoln 
Memorial. 


The opening credits segue into a short poem 
by Rosemary Benet asking, in the voice of 
Lincoln’s mother, who died early in his life, 
asking what became of her son. The 
audience already knows the answer. Thus 
Lincoln is framed as “for all time,” but there’s 
a contradiction because the work of the film 
must tell an interesting story. 


Knowing that different readers will read this in different ways, I’ve decided on a 
rambling format. Some people who may have read, and taught, the essay many 
times can just easily skip through to the points which are new and substantial. 
Others, far less familiar with the essay may want to have a copy of the original 
essay at hand, view the film again, and read some of the critical commentary. For 
that purpose I supply a “student’s guide” form of bibliography at the end. For 













The last shot in the film. Cahiers argues that the 
entire film leads to this point: the presentation of 
a mythic and eternal Lincoln that fits a 
Republican and Big Business agenda to win the 
1940 Presidential election and reverse the New 
Deal. 



The first shot of Lincoln comes after he is 
introduced by a politician as running for the 
state legislature. He is found reclining in a chair, 
with his feet up, a significant gesture repeated 
through the film. His clothing, simple and 
homespun with sturdy boots, confirms his 
informality that is presented verbally when he 
stands and makes a short direct speech. Lincoln 
reclining and stretching across the frame marks 
him thinking, reflecting; he stands to deliver a 
conclusion. There is very little conversation 
showing development or process or exchange. 


beginners, skimming might be the best way to go for a first excursion. I hope this 
strategy might open up further discussion and exploration of the Cahiers essay and 
the critical staging of media theory at the time. Many of today’s media folks, 
relying on weak summaries and attitude-heavy claims about the period (such as 
dismissals based on slogans like “Grand Narratives”) have a meager knowledge of 
what really went on. Visiting the source, or revisiting it with eyes wide open, can be 
enlightening. 

What was at stake? 

Early in the essay, the editors make a remarkable claim: 

“In Hollywood, more than anywhere else the cinema is not ‘innocent.’ 
Creditor of the capitalist system, subject to its constraints, its crises, its 
contradictions, the American cinema , the main instrument of the 
ideological superstructure, is heavily determined at every level of its 
existence.” [Emphasis added] 

If this assertion were written by one author in a casual film review, one might take 
this as a careless exaggeration. Written by a group of editors, knowing it was their 
next major theoretical essay and would stand as a key case study to buttress their 
new political direction, it is astonishing: Hollywood cinema is the main instrument 
of the ideological superstructure. If this were so, then the newly proclaimed 
Marxist editors would be the vanguard of intellectuals analyzing capitalist society. 
Other Marxists might study the economy, other Marxists might be primarily 
concerned with governmental politics, but Cahiers was dissecting the main 
instrument of domination in the era of bourgeois capitalism. Few film critics have 
ever claimed to take up such a weighty responsibility, filf open endnotes in new 
window] 

In its own time, the film journal’s Young Mr. Lincoln (hereafter, YML) piece 
resulted in further critique in the Anglophone film-studies world as it became one 
of the most anthologized, taught, and referenced essays in film theory. In many 
ways, it set a pattern for a dominant tradition in ideological analysis of Hollywood 
film. By putting forward the idea of a symptomatic reading of a film, the Cahiers ’ 
approach invited critics and viewers to look at the surface of a film text in the same 
way a doctor looks at the overt data of a patient in making a diagnosis. The 
physician considers what are readily observable facts on the outside—temperature, 
pulse, blood pressure, skin rash, and so forth—to figure out what is going on 
“inside” the patient. And the art and science of diagnosis depend on making 
increasingly subtle judgments, refined guesses, and gathering elusive threads into 
a clear pattern. Similarly, clinical psychology since Freud, especially indebted to 
the medical model, begins by looking at the open manifestations of hidden 
disorder. The observable (even when displaced as in dreams, slips of the tongue, 
jokes, etc.) provides clues to the secretive. 

Applied to the aesthetic text of a film, the symptomatic reading finds almost 
anything within the scope of analysis: formal choices of cinematography and 
editing, styles of acting, the soundtrack, narrative ellipses and reversals, and so 
forth. All are clues to a less obvious meaning. And how did one know in advance 
the hidden underpinning? For Marxists it came down to the nature of capitalist 
society. And very quickly, various critics saw that the absences could also be used 
to analyze gender, race, nationality and ethnicity, and many other repressions in 
image media. 

The approach meshed well with some important emerging trends in film and 
media studies. With increased attention to form and close reading as the field 
















The first action shot begins with a covered 
wagon arriving in New Salem, 1832. The same 
wagon will appear in the final sequence, with 
the Clay family leaving after the trial. 



A family in a wagon pass Lincoln’s country 
store, offering to barter a barrel for some cloth. 
When he hears there are some books in the 


developed within academics, critics were concerned to explain what they observed 
with much finer detail. The earlier norm had been that writers had limited viewing 
opportunities to see a particular work, and writing on cinema was dominated by 
journalistic reviewers.[2] The Cahiers editors remark within their essay about the 
way that repeated viewings made certain points clear to them. [3] Later in the 
decade, the building of rental distribution, film libraries, and archives allowed for 
repeated viewings of films. Before that, critics had to work within the limits of 
finite theatrical first-runs, the rare retrospective with only one viewing, or the 
happenstance of the broadcast television late-night-movie ghetto. Then the arrival 
of videotape in the later 1970s opened a vast access, at least to the most salable 
classics. Writers had much more ability to compare and contrast films, advancing 
authorship studies and genre studies in particular. The biggest payoff came in 
improving close analysis. 

But a political impulse for ideological analysis of cinema was always present and 
often dominant. The development of feminist, gay and lesbian, and race politics 
and cultural analysis went hand in hand with a more traditional class-based 
consideration. While the most familiar form of political analysis until the 1970s 
stressed “image,” “realism,” and interpreting the most surface level of narration, 
the new mode of critique argued for a more complex and deeper view of film art 
and communication. Today that richer view extends from the most philosophical 
media theory to the popular discussion of new films and television, from research 
on the effects of current social media on shaping individual consciousness to cross- 
cultural conflicts in global communications. 

Some context 

Les Cahiers du cinema [Cinema Notebooks], founded in the early 1950s by an 
enthusiastic youthful group around critic Andre Bazin, quickly became the premier 
film journal in the world, famously promoting the auteur theory, granting creative 
power to the director working within the constraints of commercial cinema, even 
the factory-like Hollywood operation. [4] Key Cahiers writers became founding 
figures in the French New Wave and increased the magazine’s prestige and 
overseas appeal. Dedicated to taking film seriously, the intellectuals around 
Cahiers could initially be seen as cineastes fueled by cinephilia and passionately 
pursuing Bazin’s central question, “What is cinema?” But further intellectual (and 
political) developments began to change the agenda in the 1960s. Structuralism 
offered a new way of thinking about aspects of culture even as it further expanded 
into semiotics. A revival of Brecht, both in the theater and in the translation and 
publication of his writings, opened up a new space for critiquing long-standing 
validations of “realism” as a political aesthetic. There was a new interest in film 
from the Soviet 1920s, and the writings of Dziga Vertov and the Russian 
Formalists. Combined, these and other factors shifted Cahiers ’ central concern to, 
“How does cinema work?” Attention moved from an aesthetic poetics to a politics 
of representation and communication. 

The Young Mr. Lincoln essay appeared at a key moment of transition for Cahiers 
and a short time later, for English language film studies. A year earlier, following 
the tumultuous events of May-June 1968 in France, when a student and worker 




barrel, he is alert and excited. The incident 
confirms the commonplace knowledge of Abe 
being self educated and eager to read and 
learn. The first book he finds is Blackstone’s 
Commentaries and in awe he says “Law!” Thus 
the foundation of his career seems to arrive by 
predestination. 



Lincoln stands in the jail doorway, blocking the 
battering ram, and demanding, “Listen to me!” 
He starts in command mode. He then offers to 
take on any man present in physical battle. 


strike seemed to threaten the French State itself, Cahiers published a turning point 
essay, “Cinema/ Ideology/ Criticism,” by leading editors Jean-Louis Comolli and 
Jean Narboni. It laid out a dramatic leftward political and aesthetic shift for the 
leading cinema journal of its time. The magazine definitively rejected the 
cinephilia on which it had been founded and run for the previous 18 years.[5] The 
editorial declared the publication’s understanding of the political field of film, and 
it argued for priorities and lines of critique for the magazine’s future. Then the 
magazine published specific case studies of representative films across a spectrum 
over several issues and about two years before shifting its orientation again to a 
“Marxist-Leninist” or “Maoist” direction, which concentrated on films from the 
People’s Republic of China, on the one hand, and the vanguard period of Godard 
and Gorin’s “Dziga Vertov Group” films, on the other. A further shift took place in 
following years, and the publication returned to a broader and less politicized 
survey as the key staff changed again. [6] 



After getting his first law book, Lincoln is 
seen reading it by the river with his feet up, a 
pose repeated at key moments of the film. 


Ann Rutledge observes Lincoln in this 
riverside communion with Law and Nature 
before appearing and calling out his name. 


The “Cinema/Ideology/Criticism” essay declared seven broad political categories 
of film, briefly sketching in an evaluation of each group. These seven could be 
clustered into three categories: 

• “classic” films which followed the general dramatic narrative styles and 
conventions; 

• explicitly political or militant films, clear in theme and intent; 

• and modernist or self-reflexive art films which went beyond consecrated and 
commercial expectations and were open to political readings. 

In the context of the times and the journal’s development, the short descriptions of 
each category were self-evident to anyone sympathetically following the Cahiers 
line, and the mention of a few titles provided sufficient contemporary examples. 

Outside of France, particularly in the UK and North America, one category was 
especially intriguing for left film intellectuals. Most notoriously, the authors 
stressed the somewhat vague but tantalizing idea that some (conventional 
dramatic narrative, including mainstream Hollywood) films appeared to be 
conservative, but actually they opened up to a more politically radical statement 
through displaying contradictory elements or through the particular style of an 
auteur-director. Months later, the Young Mr. Lincoln essay provided Cahiers ’ first 
detailed case study to demonstrate the abstract notion, and it was eagerly read as, 
at last, a concrete example of a new radical film criticism. 

To make their case, Comolli and Narboni started from the explicitly stated premise 
that cinema operates totally subordinated to the dominant ideology: 

“So, when we set out to make a film, from the very first shot, we are 
encumbered by the necessity of reproducing things not as they really 
are but as they appear when refracted through the ideology. This 
includes every stage in the process of production: subjects, ‘styles,’ 











After intimidating the biggest fellow present, 
Lincoln shifts his rhetorical tactic, imploring the 
group to, “Look at it from my side..and 
humorously arguing that he is just a jackleg 
lawyer and their interest in seeing the Clay boys 
hung will surely come about after the trial. 



When some in the crowd complain that they are 
all ready for a lynching, Abe shifts the argument 
again, making the much more abstract and 
foundational argument that if everyone took the 
law into their own hands, pretty soon no one 
would feel secure. 



Finally, Lincoln closes the case by appealing to 
Scripture: “Blessed are the merciful...” The 
scene is remarkable in showing Lincoln’s 
extreme quick-thinking and skill in using his 


forms, meanings, narrative traditions; all underline the general 
ideological discourse. The film is ideology presenting itself to itself, 
talking to itself, learning about itself. Once we realize that it is the 
nature of the system to turn the cinema into an instrument of ideology, 
we can see that the film-makers first task is to show up the cinema’s so- 
called ‘depiction of reality.’ If he can do so there is a chance that we will 
be able to disrupt or possibly even sever the connection between the 
cinema and its ideological function.” 

An aside on ideology 

The concept of ideology in Marxism expresses a relation between forms of 
consciousness and human’s material existence “by referring to a distortion of 
thought which stems from, and conceals, social contradictions.”[7] One of the most 
central ideas of Marxism, the term has been defined and understood in different 
ways in the century and a half since the Communist Manifesto. It is often yoked to 
another key Marxist concept, contradiction. 

Ideology has had a particular urgency in Western Marxism because actual history 
defied the optimistic 19th century view of an inevitable progress to socialism 
beginning in the industrial countries. Originally, to many it seemed that capitalism 
contained the seeds of its own destruction, and economic change would bring 
about political and cultural change. But rather than international proletarian 
solidarity, WWi revealed nationalism dominant. Later, Nazi Germany showed 
large sections of the population enthusiastic for fascism. Actually, successful 
socialist revolution started with Russia, the most backward capitalist nation with a 
huge peasant class and a small working class. After WW2 China produced another 
example of the same phenomenon, and the wave of anti-colonial national 
liberation struggles in the 50s and 60s added to the drama. 

Trying to account for the failure of a revolutionary working class to rise in the 
West, Marxists paid increasing attention to the nature of ideology that cemented 
people into supporting the status quo. An older and more simplistic view of 
ideology as simply “false ideas” that could be revealed and replaced with “correct” 
or “scientific” ones by dedicated revolutionary cadres explaining things, seemed 
increasingly naive. 

Part of the impetus came from new and richer theoretical understanding of 
Marxism. The publication in the late 1920s of Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks 
revealed the Bolshevik leader, exiled following the failure of the 1905 revolt, 
coming to a deeper and more nuanced concept of social and political change. In 
turn, Mao’s milestone essays written after the disastrous Long March contained 
remarkable passages such as saying that cultural changes in the superstructure 
could appear before fundamental changes in the economic base. Mao also spoke of 
organizing for change in fairly practical ways: “Where do correct ideas come 
from?” he asked, and answered “from social practice,” rather than from abstract 
theorizing. (A lesson subsequently lost on Western Maoists c. 1970, including 
Cahiers .) 

A range of other left thinkers contributed to the stream of new ideas. A 
contemporary of Lenin, Italian Marxist Antonio Gramsci’s work became better 
known through translations. His key ideas indicate the bourgeois state not only has 
control by direct military and police force and the threat of it, but it also has 
ideological power through institutions such as education and religion. The state 
could fall back on direct coercion, but most of the time power is exerted through a 
hegemony of “what is” seemingly “normal.” Other thinkers, such as the Frankfurt 
School, paid intense attention to the growth and development of modern urban life 
and mass culture, both in the Central Europe of their origins and the United States 
of their exile from the Nazi regime. 

The concept of contradiction as Cahiers used it in 1970 had come to the fore in 













performance and words to turn around an angry 
mob. Cahiers reads this sequence, in a 
psychoanalytic take, as demonstrating Lincoln’s 
“castrating power.” But reading it as a 
performance, it could be argued that he is 
showing himself as a talented politician: able to 
change and redirect people’s thinking, to work 
effectively between the formal framework of 
governance and the immediate desires of the 
citizenry. In short, he is a master of the moment 
and executor of “the art of the possible.” 

In other words, the film does repress “politics,” if 
by that we mean presentation of the large 
issues of public policy, but it does show Lincoln 
coming into his own as a consummate politician: 
someone with the skills and principles to gain 
democratic support for establishing his 
leadership. As many observers of the U.S. 
electoral system have said, Americans tend to 
vote for the person, not the platform. In Cahiers’ 
view, the film has contradictions in trying to 
portray Lincoln as mythic and eternal. In this 
counter-reading, the film shows the process of a 
young man coming into his vocation as a leader. 


several ways. Most obviously, the Marxist theorist Louis Althusser had used the 
concept along with “overdetermination” in discussing ideology. Earlier, Freud used 
“overdetermination” to stress the existence of multiple factors influencing any one 
observable phenomenon. Thus condensation and displacement shaped dreams; 
there was no simple 1:1 correlation of cause/effect because there were multiple 
causes each of which was modified in the process. This was also shaped within the 
increasing influence of psychoanalytic thought in France, especially that of Jacques 
Lacan. [8] 

The Cahiers editors explicitly attributed their understanding of the concept of 
ideology to Louis Althusser who occupied a special place in the French left of the 
time. A member of the Communist Party, he brought a more sophisticated, 
philosophical, reading of Marx to a party that was dominated by trade union and 
parliamentary concerns and that blurred into a vague left humanism in cultural 
matters. Althusser was clearly influenced by both Mao and Gramsci, though he did 
not stress that. But he did emphasize ideology as a central factor of class control, 
and some of his followers, notably Pierre Macherey, revitalized Marxist 
consideration of literature by showing, for example, the sophistication of Lenin’s 
analysis of Tolstoi and stressing the literary production of meaning. 

The quality of Althusser’s analysis was not challenged within Cahiers (or for that 
matter by some of his followers abroad). [9] Left intellectuals coming to the 
question of ideology from other traditions, particularly German, Italian, and 
English Marxism, usually had a different perspective ranging from mild 
reserve/correction to significant revision to outright hostility. And further uneven 
developments cast the understanding of ideology and Althusser in different ways 
in various national cultures. While France was undergoing a surge of popular 
interest in psychoanalysis following the celebrity status of Lacan, in the UK 
Freudian thought was undergoing its first real introduction in intellectual circles. 
Meanwhile in the United States, where Freud’s ideas had been widely, popularly 
(and often simplistically) adopted for the previous 60 years, reception of “French 
Freud” was bound to be different (and often skeptical). Thus the local intellectual 
history and cultural terrain helped shape the new emphasis on ideology as part of 
cultural analysis. But figuring out how ideology worked and shaped individual and 
class-consciousness was high on the agenda for artists and intellectuals. 

Go to page 2 
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After the trial, Lincoln walks down a courthouse 
hallway. An eager Mary Todd, who attended the 
trial with Douglas, comes forward to greet Abe, 
congratulate him and shake his hand. Douglas 
offers apologies for underestimating Lincoln, 
who in turn exchanges a sideways glance with 
Todd. The eyes tell the story. 



Symptomatic reading 

For many readers, the most intriguing section of the “Cinema/ Ideology/ 
Criticism” essay concentrated on identifying “category e” films: 

“films which seem at first sight to belong firmly within the 
ideology and to be completely under its sway, but which turn 
out to be so only in an ambiguous manner.” 

Repeatedly articulating metaphors of gaps, dislocations, cracks, fissures, 
corrosion, swerving, splitting, and transgressing, the editors present this 
group of films as having a surface that appears to be intact but that hides 
an underlying problem. 

Thus the method of analysis called for is a symptomatic reading: just as a 
medical doctor gathers the apparent surface level of information but 
analyzes it for traces of a hidden, internal condition, the analysis of 
ideology in film expects to find a meaning below the immediately 
perceivable level. [10] fopen endnotes in new window! Crucially, the key to 
allowing this kind of reading of a film was that the works of art were 
assumed to have a “deeper level of imagery,” which allows them to be self- 
critical, to disrupt the smooth surface of the dominant ideology. 

At the time, Cahiers was being challenged on their left by a new 
publication, Cinethique, which denied any political or aesthetic value to 
films that remained within the dominant forms. 

“Cinethique believed that cinema could break its ties with the 
dominant ideology only by situating itself elsewhere in a 
completely new field....For [Cinethique]the ideological slant of a 
film depends on the way in which the reproduction of the world 
is approached (what matters is escaping the traps of specular 
vision: it is necessary, therefore, to break the illusion of reality 
and to display what is really at stake, in terms of work and 
materials).”[n] 

Looking back on this moment, Comolli says, 

“[Cinethique ] distinguished themselves by radically rejecting 
practically the entire cinema. Personally, I have always been 
concerned with saving the cinema, including the most 
ideological films. The idea behind ‘Young Mr Lincoln’ was to 
save Hollywood.”[12] 

A cynical reading of this Cahiers maneuver could point out that the self- 
critical “category e” claim allowed Cahiers to hold firmly to their previous 
bulwark position of auteur criticism, especially in terms of their own 
previously established pantheon of directors. Those filmmakers earlier 
heralded as genius artists, particularly those working in commercial 
entertainment cinema, and especially Hollywood, could still be validated: 

















this time on political grounds.[13] 


In his last encounter with Mary Todd, Lincoln is 
commanded by an off-screen voice, “Hurry up, 
Abe! The crowd’s waitin’!” The pair share a 
significant exchange of glances and smiles 
(hers quite large, shielded by her bonnet from 
Stephen Douglas seeing it). Cahiers views her 
as repressing her desire; this counterpoint sees 
her as actively expressing her agency within the 
limits of the time’s class and gender restrictions. 



As the prosecutor makes his opening statement, 
heavy on grand gestures and rhetorical 
ornamentation, Abe finds a book and stretches 
casually, theatrically upstaging the state’s 
attorney. Given the formal setting of a frontier 
courtroom, the gesture makes clear Lincoln’s 
calculation of “naturalness.” 


More sympathetically, one might see Cahiers as here caught in a moment 
of transition, and you could note that intellectuals seldom make a complete 
180 degree break from the past. Being so heavily invested in a certain 
canon, and one which they had spent so much energy on building, they 
couldn’t just discard the past. “Category e” provided a safe haven or a 
transit point while moving further left. In the abstract, as Marxists trying to 
do an ideological analysis of cinema, they had moved beyond a naive 
auteurism that simply saw the genius artist-director as the origin of a film 
as a work of art (the auteur position evidenced for example in Andrew 
Sarris’s 1968 landmark The American Cinema: Directors and Directions, 
1928-1968). But the fact that they actually had studied John Ford (and 
many others) as just such an author meant that they could still call on 
“Ford” as a coherent set of artistic tropes in their own subsequent analyses, 
including YML. 

Three “category e” directors are mentioned specifically in “Cinema/ 
Ideology/ Criticism”: Ford, Dryer, Rossellini. Comolli and Narboni explain 
that they will not denounce these films for their limits, nor claim the films 
break from ideology itself, but they will show the “process in action,” how 
these films “criticize themselves.” The ideology 

“...is presented by the film. This is the case in many Hollywood 
films for example, which while being completely integrated in 
the system and the ideology end up by partially dismantling the 
system from within. We must find out what makes it possible 
for a film-maker to corrode the ideology by restating it in the 
terms of his film...” 

The Young Mr. Lincoln analysis became the first working out of this 
commitment. The essay takes three major approaches to the film. First, it 
sets out the major theoretical and methodological issues that pertain to the 
detailed case study. (I’ll return to discuss that section below, after 
surveying the other two.) Second, briefly it tries to place the film in its own 
historical moment, in 1939, as a project of the studio and its head, Darryl F. 
Zanuck, to create a propaganda piece for the Republican Party in the 
upcoming 1940 Presidential race. Third, it involves a very close reading of 
the film to reveal its narrative and cinematic contradictions. 


Young Mr. Lincoln and historical determination 



In the Independence Day parade, among the 
few blacks in the film, two younger African 


The first concern, setting out the historical determinants of the film, 
explains the movie in terms of the upcoming 1940 Presidential electoral 
contest pitting the incumbent Democrat, Franklin Roosevelt, against a (at 
the time, yet to be determined) Republican. 

Cahiers offers the stated goal of YML thus: 

“6. IDEOLOGICAL UNDERTAKING 
What is the subject of Young Mr. Lincoln ? Ostensibly and 
textually it is ‘Lincoln’s youth’ (on the classical cultural model 
—‘Apprenticeship and Travels’). In fact—through the expedient 
of a simple chronicle of events presented (through the presence 
and actualization effect specific to classic cinema) as if they 
were taking place for the first time, it is the reformulation of the 
historical figure of Lincoln on the level of the myth and eternal.” 












American men carry the banner for the Veterans 
of the War of 1812, who served twenty years 
earlier. During the war, typically Illinois soldiers 
were involved in skirmishes with Northwest 
Territory Indian nations that were supported and 
supplied by the British from Canada. 



At the dance, a doorman carrying Lincoln’s 
stovepipe hat is one of the few African 
Americans seen in the film. 



Lincoln comes to Ann’s grave, bringing early 
spring crocus flowers. The river is breaking up 
and Abe asks his departed love if he should 
stay in New Salem or go to Springfield to be a 
lawyer. He lets a stick fall to choose the way, 
and it falls toward the headstone, toward 
Springfield, toward the law. Decision made, he 
remarks he might have pushed the stick in that 
direction. 


[emphasis in original] 

Why was this film with this reformulation made? The Cahiers writers 
explain that “American Big Business goes to war against the New Deal.” 

“All this allows us to assume that in 1938-39, Fox, managed by 
the (also) Republican Zanuck, participated in its own way in the 
Republican offensive by producing a film on the legendary 
character Lincoln. Of all the Republican Presidents, he is not 
only the most famous, but on the whole the only one capable of 
attracting mass support, because of his humble origins, his 
simplicity, his righteousness, his historical role, and the 
legendary aspects of his career and his death.” 

They remark that it was not “fortuitous”... “that during the preceding 
season, the Democrat Sherwood’s play ‘Abe Lincoln in Illinois’ had been a 
great success on Broadway.” Thus anticipating a film version of the stage 
hit, “to reverse the impact of the play and of Lincoln’s myth in favor of the 
Republicans,...” Zanuck rushed YML into production. 

We can stand back a moment here and ask a few questions. 

1. How reasonable is this assumption? 

2. Is there any evidence to support the assumption? 

Certainly, Cahiers is smart in seeing the film’s end point as being the 
mythic, eternal Lincoln (represented by the marble statue in the Lincoln 
Memorial). And certainly the Ford film does erase Lincoln as a politician. 
Logically, a film validating the most famous Republican President, 
Abraham Lincoln, would serve the general conservative and pro-business 
interests in the contest. [14] But many readers saw this part of the analysis 
as shallow and flawed. [15] The most obvious problem was that Cahiers 
attributed the instigating motivation to one man, producer Darryl Zanuck, 
who was undeniably a powerful force but who still operated within the 
studio system, itself constrained by financial interests. It is often forgotten 
by many (though not Cahiers in their remarks) that while “Hollywood” was 
the visible location of the cinema industry, that an equally important part, 
the financial section, was located in New York banking circles which clearly 
had ultimate control over decisions. [16] But above all, Cahiers offers no 
“smoking gun” evidence to back up their claim of Zanuck’s and the studio’s 
goal. They reference no memo, report of a meeting or conversation, 
memoir, etc. to support their supposition. The claim rests on shaky ground. 
Cahiers presumes that knowing class interests and party affiliation allows 
them to decisively determine intention for both the studio as a corporation 
and Zanuck as its leader. [17] 

Of course, claiming to know intention on the basis of affiliation is the meat 
and potatoes of partisan political discourse. It endlessly reappears in 
diverse examples across the entire spectrum of politicians and pundits, 
from far right to far left. The Tea Party person “knows” what Barack 
Obama is trying to do, just because Obama is Obama: liar, Socialist, 
Muslim, Kenyan, etc..[18] So we shouldn’t be surprised to see this trope 
appearing in politicized film theory. But it’s worth noticing that the exact 
same determination of intent (and effect) on the basis of party affiliation or 
political sympathy directed the far right crusade against “subversive” 
elements in Hollywood in the HUAC era and more broadly in Senator 
McCarthy’s attacks on government employees. 


Further, Cahiers offered no explanation of how or why Zanuck would make 















While visiting the Clay cabin, when Lincoln asks 
for a piece of paper on which to make some 
notes, Sara brings him the fateful Farmer’s 
Almanac. 



The second day of the trial begins with Lincoln 
asking Cass to be recalled. Smirking, Cass is 
seen surrounded by his friends, smoking a cigar 
and taking a big swig from the whiskey jug 
before going to the witness chair. 



an expensive production decision based on political party preference rather 
than likely financial return. (In fact the film did adequately at the box 
office, but was not a big hit.) This is especially dubious if you consider that 
a few months later Zanuck chose to produce The Grapes of Wrath, 
arguably the most politically progressive studio film of the pre-WW2 era, 
with Ford directing. If the producer were driving a Republican Party 
agenda, why would he produce such a socially and politically left-leaning 
film? [19] 

But looking at the Cahiers remarks on history today, what we can see is an 
undeniably limited but interestingly ambitious attempt at a political 
economy analysis of Hollywood in the late 1930s. In a sense Cahiers’ 
instincts were right, but their data pool was limited. Today we have a much 
richer basis for considering these matters with works such as Tino Balio’s 
masterful history, Grand Design: Hollywood as a Modern Business 
Enterprise , 1930-1939. And more specific studies allow a better 
understanding of points Cahiers raise. The French editors note that 
Hollywood faced drastically declining box office in the middle of the 
Depression. Catherine Jurca’s recent book Hollywood 1938: Motion 
Picture’s Greatest Year studies both the dilemma and the favored response 
(a massive PR campaign to promote film-going). Jurca shows consumer 
resistance to the dominant mid-i930s film product and the call by 
reviewers for more serious film. 

Certainly Zanuck’s decision to make Young Mr. Lincoln (shot in March- 
April 1939 and released in June, 16 months before the 1940 Presidential 
election) meshed with the idea of producing more notable works. In 
addition, Robert Sherwood’s new play, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, was a 
Broadway hit in 1938, won a Pulitzer Prize, and was going to be a film. 
Writer Carl Sandberg’s biography, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years 
(1939) was about to appear, which revived interest in Sandberg’s earlier 
best-selling classic, Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years (1926). Closer 
study of Zanuck also suggests more motives than just obtaining a 
propaganda edge for the 1940 election. In Twentieth Century’s Fox: Darryl 
F. Zanuck and the Culture of Hollywood, George F. Custen points out that 
Zanuck made his mark early on at Warner Brothers by perfecting the hooks 
of sex and violence in popular films that especially appealed to urban 
audiences. Ford’s Lincoln biopic moves in a different direction because 
90% of Fox’s theaters were in the Far West United States populated largely 
by migrants from the small town and rural Midwest. YML perfectly 
matched this demographic which, not incidentally, was the Nebraska-born 
executive’s (b. 1902 in Wahoo, Nebraska). In an era of vertical integration 
(studios directly owned many theaters that exhibited their films), Zanuck’s 
highest priority was not only to be commercially successful, but to be 
successful above all in the Fox theaters. Depicting Lincoln as a Midwest- 
grounded young lawyer properly pitched the great man. 

Doubtless more could be unraveled about the institutional production 
situation. [20] And the critiques of Cahiers as over-simplistic are correct. 
But the impulse moved in the right direction: economics and institutional 
conditions shaped YML, like all Hollywood films, and they created the base 
line for individual decisions, be those of producer Zanuck or screenwriter 
Trotti or director Ford.[2i] An adequate accounting has to include multiple 
determinations that both cancel and reinforce the film’s “meaning.” And in 
a much broader and more expansive sense, the historical framework of the 















Lincoln asks Cass to retell his previous day’s 
eyewitness testimony, including that he was 
able to see the crime because of the full moon. 
Cass affirms that again, and he blows a big 
smoke ring at the conclusion of his statement. 



As Cass is excused and begins to leave, like a 
stage magician, Lincoln takes the almanac out 
of his stovepipe hat. Abe begin a further 
interrogation with the accusation that Cass must 
have killed Scrub White because the quarter 
moon had set at the time of the murder as 
proven by the almanac tables. 



During the tar barrel bonfire, in a clearing Matt 


film’s production would have to account for the economic situation in 1939 
(a developing recovery accentuated by the prospect of increasing war 
preparations), the international situation with imperialist expansion by 
Japan, Germany, and Italy; and U.S. cultural shifts resulting from labor 
migration, especially from South to North, Midwest to West, rural to 
urban. 

Cahiers is somewhat deceptive. On the one hand they argue that the film is 
not a direct, transparent, or literal transformation of its social and 
historical context. But on the other hand, that starting point must still be 
considered and is significant. And they weigh the (suspected, not openly 
known) intentions of one person, Zanuck, as the instigating force. What 
they want to show then is that the initial impulse gets transformed in the 
actual work of producing the film: the film has a “complex, mediated and 
decentered relationship with the context.” That is demonstrated in the 
scene-by-scene analysis. 

Cahiers reading ideology 

The main body of the YML essay concentrates on a close, detailed reading 
of the film in terms of ideology. For Cahiers such a reading is not an 
“interpretation,” which finds a universal essence at the heart of an artistic 
work, nor is it a mechanical deconstruction laying out all the parts (in the 
manner of the common French rhetorical explication de texte). The 
remarkable and innovative thrust of the analytic method is its emphasis on 
contradictions the film’s process. 

Therefore, the Cahiers editors begin their specific discussion of the film 
framing it within the problem of Lincoln as a character. In this case he’s 
not simply a myth or symbol, but a protagonist, who must be distorted to 
fit the filmmaking. Although the film on the surface seems to be about 
Lincoln’s youth, its goal is to elevate the historical figure to “the level of 
myth and the eternal.” We can remember that the film’s last image is of the 
Lincoln Memorial statue: Lincoln frozen in stone for the ages. To get to 
that point, the film tries to tell a smooth linear foreshadowing story, but, 
Cahiers warns, contradictions arise. 

What follows in their analytic essay is a scene-by-scene breakdown that 
repeatedly emphasizes the gap between the most apparent level of 
narration and deeper, more contradictory, aspects of the unfolding film. In 
particular these are revealed by “structuring absences,” things that are 
repressed by the film: particularly politics and sexuality. The idea of a 
structuring absence—something that signifies although it is not present—is 
probably the most influential part of the Cahiers approach. The concept 
opens up analysis to not just mimicking or mirroring what a film says 
overtly, but to looking for that which it cannot address. [22] 

The other major innovation in Cahiers’ working method is its absolute 
reliance on what they call “active reading.” By this they mean they will 
proceed not by referring to the film as a memorial experience (where the 
“meaning” can be summed up in a synchronic whole) or offering an 
interpretation or explanation of the “meaning.” Rather they want to treat 
the film as a dynamic process in which the film’s ideology unfolds with a 


















Clay and Scrub White fight in a fairly distant 
longshot in dark shadows. The obscure action 
heightens when Adam Clay sees the knocked- 
down White pull a gun. The medium shot 
reveals the start of the action, but the cutting 
and framing returns to obscuring the action as 
the brothers pile on the gunman. Abigail Clay 
arrives on the scene. We hear a shot, but only 
see her face, not what happened. 



Cass arrives after the shot is fired, and bends 
over White’s body. The scene is lit to show only 
the most minimal information of who is present, 
not what is happening. The audience can easily 
assume that White was killed with his own gun. 



Cass rises from his buddy’s body, holding Matt’s 
knife, and announcing White is dead, stabbed. 


scene-by-scene progression. Their aim was not to present the film as an 
organic whole for aesthetic appreciation, but to determine the mechanisms 
by which it conveys ideology. 

I will not go through reading the Cahiers essay in great detail, since it 
deserves to be studied closely and in its entirety, and with the film at hand. 
[23] But the editors mark out three different key parts of the film which 
they argue cannot be smoothly integrated: the hero’s destiny, the fictional 
narration, and the Fordian ecriture (writing). From here through the 
section “Foreshadowing Cass’ guilt,” I will look at some representative 
examples of Cahiers ’ active reading and counterbalance it with my own 
active reading. 

Destiny 

First, the film’s generic aspect: as Cahiers puts it, “the early life of the great 
man.” They only briefly mention it. But we could look at it more broadly. Of 
course, this is a familiar narrative pattern, one that appears in many 
fictional forms as seen in folklore, stories of heroes, children’s books, and 
so forth. In heroic tales, destiny is often foretold in a prophecy, even before 
birth. Or in legend, youthful years involve disciplined training under a 
powerful mentor. In the Romantic Movement, the narrative line appeared 
as the novel of apprenticeship, or the confessions of the young man. The 
story of youth also provides a common narrative form for biography, with 
the historian uncovering details from early in life that seem important in 
terms of later achievements. This common trope in fiction allows for 
material and psychological conflicts, overcoming hardship, making a big 
discovery, and other kinds of character development. While masculine 
stories usually stress drama leading to action, female versions are familiar 
as romantic comedies with the young heroine negotiating 
misunderstandings and social constraints to achieve maturity. Or, as 
melodrama, she’s presented in a narrative of female suffering. 

The key point that Cahiers wants to make here is that in this case, since the 
film depicts a famous historical figure, the end is already known. And, 
since they argue the film’s “ideological project [is to present] (Lincoln, a 
mythical hero representing Law and guarantor of Truth),” he is beyond 
politics or sexuality (both of which they consider repressed in the film) 

There is only one moment in the film showing Lincoln as a politician: at the 
start with him in New Salem, Illinois, running for office and being 
introduced by a pompous orator on the front porch of Abe’s country store. 
From a relaxed position in everyday dress, Lincoln stands, remarks that 
everyone present already knows him, then informally, plainly, and very 
briefly lays out his position. Although Lincoln’s historical achievement was 
political—pursuing and ending the Civil War; ending slavery with a 
Constitutional amendment (both profoundly political in execution as 
shown in Spielberg’s film)—there is only a trace reference to politics here. 

Cahiers doesn’t really discuss slavery and blacks in the film. And within the 
film itself, the issue of slavery and the situation of African Americans is 
also effectively repressed. [24] Blacks appear only a few times in the film 
and at a glance: two younger men carry the banner for veterans from the 
War of 1812 in the Independence Day parade, and a liveried driver walks 
the horses pulling the carriage for the parade’s Columbia. [25] And there 
are the doorman and punchbowl servers at the dance. Talking with the Clay 
family late in the film (three women), Lincoln mentions slaves arriving in 
his birth-state of Kentucky and undercutting the economic situation of 








Townspeople arrive carrying torches and gather 
around the fallen body (left) while the family 
groups together (right). Lincoln is present as an 
observer of the scene dead center, obscure in 
the dark, but marked by his dress and hat. 



At the murder site, the sheriff asks if anyone 
saw the crime. Abigail Clay says she did, but 
when asked which of her boys did it, she 
replies, “I ain’t sayin’!” This begins her steadfast 
refusal to choose between the two. 


white workers, forcing his family to leave for Indiana, a Free state. 
Narratively, this supplies a background element remarkably late. Its 
presence is part of Lincoln making a connection, a parallel, to this, his 
surrogate family, who at the start of the film were themselves travelling 
West to homestead. The fact that it is told so late indicates that it really 
isn’t needed for backstory.[26] 

For Cahiers, the founding intention of YML, “the reformulation of the 
historical figure of Lincoln on the level of the myth and the eternal,” is 
accomplished significantly through staging a “feigned indecisiveness.” 
Lincoln repeatedly faces situations where he has to choose between 
opposites, but he doesn’t. The moment or decision is elided, or the solution 
appears, as if by predestination, a magic answer built into the universe. The 
first scene, a scrolling poem recounting the questions Lincoln’s deceased 
mother would have about what became of her son, frames all that follows 
as an exposition that answers the questions. But the audience already 
knows what happens to Abe Lincoln. Thus the poem acts to naturalize what 
follows, to present the depicted events as destiny. 

Lincoln is less an active agent than simply a vehicle for moral truth. 

Cahiers marks various events as leading up to the dramatic trial: Lincoln 
receives Blackstone’s law book without seeking it; he lets fortune decide if 
he should stay in Salem or go to Springfield to practice law; he resolves a 
dispute between two farmers without deciding between them; as a judge in 
a pie contest, he alternates bites without choosing. And most significantly, 
in the second half of the film, he defends two men who are both charged 
with murder without deciding between them. He determines the real 
culprit by an unanticipated fortunate act. Needing paper to make some 
notes when interviewing the men’s mother, the family gives him an 
almanac that turns out to have the explanation of the murder, just as the 
same family gave him his first law book. And at a key moment in the trial, 
he pulls the almanac out of his tall hat, just like a magician. 

Lincoln as predestined, as restorer of order, is the propaganda goal of the 
producer, Cahiers argues. But, they then argue this intention is upset by 
two other aspects of the work: the work of turning the story into a dramatic 
narrative and the “Fordian code” of the director’s signature style. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



The Cinema Sins episodes on YouTube result 
from a close analysis of “errors” in a film 
illustrated with clips and directed by a voice¬ 
over critique along with subtitles. The 
investigation counts up continuity errors, 
unexplained or implausible plot developments, 
and other logical lapses. The creator explains 
that all films have such “problems” and he’s not 
deciding on the worth of a film. In this example 
from Django Unchained, a missing plot point is 
underlined. In a later example, the narrator 
points out Django is shown to be “a natural” at 
shooting with a pistol when he first gets one. But 
in a later scene he is showing strenuously 
practicing his skill. Why would “a natural” need 
to rehearse? 



After Lincoln disperses the lynch mob, he 
receives an invitation to a dance from Mary 
Todd, a new arrival to Springfield’s upper class 
society. 


The fictional code 

Cahiers argues that certain narrative necessities, managed by John Ford, work to 
undermine the producer’s goal of making the man into a myth. One of those is the 
entire shooting and editing of the murder scene. While we “see” all the events step 
by step, the sequence is shot and edited so as to be undecipherable. We viewers 
(and the two accused men and their mother who arrives on the scene) are mislead 
by certain gestures (e.g., the gunshot) and selective information (a clear view of the 
murderous stabbing being blocked). In turn, not being present, Lincoln has 
incomplete information and is mislead along with the townspeople. While this 
creates narrative suspense (who did it?), as the Clay boys’ lawyer he tries to find 
out from their mother which one is guilty. But, she refuses to choose between 
them. (Also, she is deceived and actually doesn’t know.) Lincoln has to ask her, but 
also to accept her refusal. “I can’t! I just can’t!” 

As a result, Lincoln has a contradictory position, according to Cahiers. He is a 
bringer of truth (what really happened at the murder scene) but not through 
detective-like investigation and deduction. Rather, he simply receives the definitive 
truth from the Clays giving him the Farmer’s Almanac as notepaper. His means are 
magical rather than scientific. He proves Cass couldn’t have seen what he claims to 
have witnessed by dramatically presenting the almanac to show it was too dark to 
see. He is a conduit for the truth: Nature—permanent and eternal—is the 
irrefutable authority. 

But to some extent almost every film, and certainly almost all studio-produced 
examples of Classic Hollywood Cinema have some elements which can be read as 
contradictions to the dominant aesthetic or ideological project. Most simply these 
are continuity errors, the “goofs” that film enthusiast love to note, especially on 
sites such as the Internet Movie Database (IMDB.com). And there, and on other 
film fan sites, there are often comment and query message boards that are 
animated when someone writes in pointing out a “mistake” or asking a question 
about something confusing or something that appears impossible or implausible. 
And of course there are films that are generally seen as narratively confused 
(famously, Howard Hawks’ The Big Sleep, 1946). 

Today, with the ability to make clips of specific scenes, this kind of filmic 
interrogation can be taken to a high art: I suggest looking at some of the Cinema 
Sins series on YouTube. You might want to start with Django Unchained : 
“ Everything Wrong With Django Unchained In 4 Minutes Or Less ”. The point is, 
that despite these disruptive contradictions, people still watch films and assemble 
a whole (most of the time) out of the inconsistencies. Strong arguments can be 
made that even the most poorly made films still “work”—a fact that brings out a 
whole new level of understanding moving image art. [27] [ open endnotes in new 
window] 

The Fordian code 

One of the more elusive aspects of the Cahiers analysis is their claim that there is a 
Fordian ecriture, (literally writing, but more fully authorial style, or working 
mode) which also creates a disruption in the text’s ideological project. This idea is 
elusive because it depends on something outside of the film proper: the ensemble 
knowledge of the director’s other films, that is, knowledge of him as an auteur. For 
example, in many Ford films a dance or other collective celebration brings people 
















At the dance, Mary Todd leaves Steven 
Douglas and goes to Lincoln to insist he dance 
with her, he avers that he doesn’t know how, but 
she simply demands that he dance with her. 
After they dance she reprimands him, touching 
him with her fan, and saying he should take her 
outside. Throughout, she commands his 
attention and actions. 



At the July 4th parade one of the film’s few 
black people leads the horses pulling the 
carriage of Columbia, an eager young woman 
dressed as the iconic symbol of the USA. 
Following her are several Native Americans on 
horseback. 


together and underlines a basic societal harmony. And there is a significant dance 
in YML. Following the thwarted lynching, Lincoln is invited to a fancy dress ball at 
the home of a leading citizen by Mary Todd. [28] Obviously those present represent 
the business, government, landowners of Springfield, and the professionals (like 
Lincoln and Douglas) who serve them, and the servants who attend them. Cahiers, 
stressing the distortion of harmony, reads the sequence as revealing Lincoln as the 
awkward figure in the dance. He is passable but obviously unskilled in the first 
dance and moves in reverse to the swirling procession in the second one. True 
enough, but taking Dance=Harmony as Ford’s auteur trope (on the basis of 
knowing other Ford films) and Lincoln’s awkwardness as disruptive may be over¬ 
reading. The scene can also be understood as a distinct class contrast to the earlier, 
rowdy Independence Day festivities that do show the Springfield community’s full 
class range in boisterous celebration. In contrast, in this upper class social setting, 
Lincoln is amiable but self-deprecating, present but not integral with the group. 

Cahiers ’ argument that Ford undermines the film’s studio-intended ideological 
project begins with the two quotes that start their essay. One, by Engels and Marx 
about a year after the first Inauguration, remarks that Lincoln became President 
not by leading a popular revolution, but by electoral process. (And for many 
contemporary readers, it’s worth pointing out that Lincoln entered office with one 
of the lowest pluralities in Presidential history.) [29] Thus Lincoln’s becoming 
President was not Destiny but Politics; true history had to be suppressed to present 
the mythic hero. The second is an anecdote about Ford, remembering a discarded 
shot of Lincoln entering Springfield on a mule, calling the fresh lawyer “a poor 
ape.” By repeating the comment, Cahiers points out Ford’s own view undermined 
the intended sanctification. Their extended scene-by-scene analysis continues by 
emphasizing the diverse ways a Fordian code or system creates contradictions for 
the “reformulation” process. 

Cahiers ’ way of looking at the film around structuring absences depends on a prior 
knowledge of the conventions of cinema, in general, such as how it typically shows 
the passage of time and spatial relationships; the standards of Hollywood cinema, 
such as the star system and narrative tropes; and the way a particular auteur, in 
this case Ford, works for expressive purposes within the system. An example is the 
first part of the Night scene. The preceding scene at the trial ended sensationally 
with Cass giving a second testimony, saying he saw Matt kill Scrub White. But 
Lincoln, following the family’s wishes, is committed to not choosing between them 
but rather freeing both of them. 

That night, the mood is somber. Cahiers points to it as a Hollywood dramaturgical 
convention: the calm before the storm. Such a scene allows for a “rest” before the 
big finale, the action sequence, or emotional eruption. In terms of dramatic 
writing, it is almost an obligatory scene. By slowing down the pace and allowing for 
some reflection, the seriousness of the situation sinks in and thus opens up space 
for an even more heightened explosive dramatic action to follow. (Typical scenes 
would be the police or soldiers preparing for the scheduled action, or the 
protagonist mulling over some new information or revelation before their 
partner/spouse/lover returns and it has to be discussed.) 

The family sings together (actually humming) and then the mother, fiance, and 
daughter-in-law depart. Cahiers points out that there is a missing scene, part of 
the repression of the narration to maintain the enigma. Given the new eyewitness 
revelation at the trial, pointing to Matt as guilty, we would logically expect a 
discussion of this. But there is none. Not between the brothers, not with the other 
family members, not with their lawyer. It doesn’t happen. It’s one of those missing 
things, as Cahiers themselves indicate, that becomes clearer on a second or 
repeated viewing. 


Similarly, once we know from viewing the entire film that the proof the brothers 
















At the parade Abe begins by standing with 
some ordinary townsmen. He will move on to 
the reviewing stand and meet Mary Todd. 



After the first day of the brothers’ trial for 
murder, the family gathers in the jail, singing 
quietly. The mood is very somber; Cass’s 
eyewitness testimony seems to have sealed 
their fate. 


are innocent is in the Almanac; every time the booklet appears, it is significantly 
revealing. Especially in the vigil: Lincoln holds it up while talking with the judge. 
The older man recommends Lincoln get advice from another lawyer, Douglas, and 
have one of the two men plead guilty, thus saving the other one. Lincoln defers, but 
with the Almanac in hand, so on a second viewing, we know he already has plotted 
what he will do at trial. Cahiers argues that these narrative effects, revealed by 
their “active reading” are artifacts of the need to link Lincoln with the dramatic and 
miraculous revealing of Truth. Lincoln as Revealer fits the producer’s goal: “the 
reformulation of Lincoln on the level of the myth and the eternal” 

The film exhibits several features of the film that Cahiers doesn’t mention but 
which could bolster their case. One is that the entire narrative progress avoids 
some of the most common tropes of the apprenticeship story: learning from 
mistakes. Usually the protagonist suffers several reversals or defeats before the 
final victory. These are portrayed as foundational experiences that test the hero’s 
commitment and often teach a valuable lesson. We never see that in YML. In the 
same vein, while we see Lincoln talk, it is mostly in delivering a statement rather 
than in the give-and-take of a genuine conversation (the scene with Ann Rutledge 
is the exception). Thus he does seem to be simply a vehicle for the Truth. 

Cahiers ’ reading is certainly possible. But it is not the only one available. One could 
read the nighttime events as an example of Abe’s extremely clever reading of a 
situation. Lincoln doesn’t know he will succeed, but he does know that if he can 
force Cass to confess, he will exonerate both of the Clays. He is calculating, just as 
one-by-one he picked off the key figures in the lynch mob: suspecting that Buck, 
once challenged to a physical fight, would back down; and that another was 
religious and would stop if reminded of that; and that his basic stock of community 
good will would let him make a comic plea to let him defend these, his first clients, 
in open court. In this perspective, Lincoln is far less a figure of “myth and the 
eternal” and far more the honest man of the people, the unpretentious and 
plainspoken frontiersman. As Peter Wollen notes of the film’s core political values: 

“Distrust of the aristocracy is paralleled by distrust of the urban 
masses: the movie’s populism is based on the independent rural 
yeomanry of homesteaders. It is a classical petit-bourgeois 
populism.”[3o] 

As Cahiers notes, Lincoln can be easily read as taking a position within the Clay 
family. It is clear from the scene with his visit to the family’s farm that by 
metonymy he is joined to them. He grew up in a cabin much like their log cabin, 
his deceased mother was like Mrs. Clay, he had a sister named Sarah who died, his 
family too had to move westward seeking opportunity, they cook his favorite dish, 
and so forth. 

In summary, Cahiers argues that the film’s “ideological project” (validating a 
Lincoln myth to serve an electoral aim) is contradicted in at least five ways: 

1. There are significant distortions such as deception by shot and editing in the 
murder scene. 

2. There are omissions such as scenes that would be needed for the crime 
thriller genre but which would have lessened the presentation of Lincoln’s 
omnipotence: for example, he never confronts the accused about what 
happened, what they know. 

3. The film relies on exaggerated accentuation as seen in the very heightened 
drama of the final scenes at the trial and the aftermath. 

4. There is a scriptural violence, invoking God, and Law, Truth, and Family in a 
distorted way. 

5. The film’s project aims at a religious (Puritan) sense of election, that 
Lincoln’s place is predetermined, but it must maintain suspense and a 


















presentation of free choice in order to maintain basic narrative interest. 



After the first day at trial Lincoln sits in his 
second floor office with his feet out the 
window and playing “Dixie” on a Jew’s Harp. 


On the street below, hearing Lincoln, 
Stephen Douglas stops his carriage and with 
his companion, Mary Todd looks up at Abe. 



Lincoln stops playing and looks down. Mary Todd asks Douglas to continue 

discussing his political ambitions, a remark 
that seems directed at Lincoln witnessing her 
presence with his rival. Douglas signals his 
driver to start up and turns his head. 



But Todd keeps looking up at Lincoln, hinting 
at what her real interest is. The tighter 
reverse shot marks Abe’s observant interest 
in Mary Todd. 

Besides destiny (an aside) 

There are some elements of the Lincoln myth that Cahiers doesn’t touch on. In the 
United States, schoolchildren learn some stories about Lincoln and this forms the 
commonplace knowledge the filmmakers can expect the audience already has. One 
is the Honest Abe story, which recounts how, at the end of the day, discovering he 
had overcharged a woman customer in his country store, he walked many miles to 
return a few cents. The woman is always described as a widow or poor or both, and 
the moral lesson is that honesty should honor the most humble and vulnerable 
people and that personal sacrifice (the long walk) is a good thing. Another (often 










Continuing the vigil, the trial judge comes to 
Lincoln and recommends the young lawyer get 
help from a more experienced one, such as 
Douglas. Further, the judge says that if Lincoln 
would identify the killer at trial, he would be 
lenient on the other brother. Lincoln turns down 
both offers, while holding the Farmer’s Almanac. 
The judge says things will go badly, “as sure as 
the moon sets.” 


illustrated with a picture) shows him reading at night by the fireplace (the family 
too poor to afford candles or lanterns for this purpose), in his thirst for knowledge 
and self-education. Both common knowledge stories would provide a backdrop for 
the YML scenes of Abe receiving the law book, reading it on his own in nature, and 
choosing to walk on, alone, at the end of the film. 

Cahiers makes only the faintest gestures to recognizing Lincoln’s sly cleverness 
framed within a folksy stance of unassuming modesty. His election speech, plain 
and simple, is delivered in a way to lightly separate himself from the rhetorically 
inflated introduction that preceded his address. (This prefigures the concise simple 
economy of his most famous speech, the Gettysburg Address.) Dealing with the 
overheated dispute between two farmers, he settles it by pointing out the damages 
sought by one are just about equal to those claimed by the other, and that he would 
cancel them and pocket the difference as his legal fee. 

The decisive moment for a counter-claim against the Cahiers ’ assumptions could 
be the lynching scene. As the Clay brothers are taken to jail, the hangers-on at the 
crime scene become agitated and call out for instant justice in the form of a 
hanging. Lincoln’s friend Efe warns him of the plan and says Abe needs to do 
something. Abe approaches the family, telling them to hurry to the jail. Mrs. Clay 
cries out, “Who are you?” and Lincoln answers, “I’m your lawyer, m’am!” This 
moment can be read as a turning point in his self awareness for he is next seen 
pushing his way through the crowd at the jail, standing in front of the door that’s 
being battered, and stopping the crowd. His action is clear and calculated: he 
demands they stop and physically stands in the way. He challenges any man 
present to take him on physically and when Buck does, intimidates the fellow into 
backing down. He then shifts to his folksy wit and appeals to them that he needs 
the clients, and that as a jackleg lawyer, he won’t be effective. Finally he singles out 
a God-fearing man in the crowd and shames him into leaving by quoting Scripture. 
It is a remarkable performance, and it reveals what had been hinted at earlier. 
Lincoln is extremely self-aware, and has inner resources to command a situation 
when needed. His folksy banter is deployed to achieve his calculated aims. This 
type of sly wit is also seen in the title character of Ford’s earlier film, Judge Priest 
(1934) played by humorist Will Rogers.[31] 



After the sheriff takes the Clay boys off to 
jail, the drunken male crowd, in a mood for 
continuing their collective celebration 
decides to lynch Matt and Adam. As they run 
off to do so, the women of the Clay family 
are bewildered. Lincoln steps forward, telling 
them, We gotta hurry,” but Mrs. Clay, 
confused, says, “Who are you?” Abe replies 
with direct assuredness, “I’m your lawyer, 
M’am.” Coming at 33 min in the 100 min film, 
the declaration stands as the perfect 
conclusion to the first act of a three act 
drama. 


Lincoln finds his true vocation, his identity, 
his mission. He enters the second act 
storming through the crowd outside the jail to 
stop the lynching by putting his body in the 
doorway. With a lynching mob trying to break 
the jailhouse door, Lincoln, who has just told 
Mrs. Clay he’ll be her boys lawyer, forcefully 
pushes his way through the angry crowd. 

This is the first evidence of his action, 
determination, and power. 










In the jury selection Lincoln strikes a 
deliberately casual pose with his legs 
stretched out while using his folksy address 
to judge the suitability of a young man. 
Lincoln continually plays casual against the 
prosecutor’s rather pompous formality and 
inflated rhetoric. During jury selection, when 
the prosecutor objects to Lincoln asking if a 
prospective juror knows the prosecutor... 


... Lincoln turns it around by remarking that 
he’s worried that the citizen might not know 
the prosecutor (implying to know him is to 
have a low opinion of him). The courtroom 
crowd bursts into laughter, particulary Mary 
Todd, sitting in a front row. Even Stephen 
Douglas is amused at Abe’s ready wit. 


Some healthy skepticism about Cahiers ’ assertion about the film’s controlling 
“ideological project” might make us look at the conclusion in a different way. If we 
instead assume that the project of the film is to please the core 20th Century-Fox 
theatrical audience, those transplanted Midwesterners now living in the West, we 
could read Lincoln for most of the film embodying their core values in a film that 
recapitulates the sentimental populism of small town and rural life. Like Will 
Rogers’ performance persona, Fonda and Ford’s version of young Abe rests on 
deflating pretension in many cases, and coming to defense of the defenseless when 
needed through strong moral assertion that combines with appeals to deeper 
sensibilities and values. His defense of Mrs. Clay’s refusal to testify under the 
badgering prosecution is the supreme moment in this pattern. 

“I may not know so much of law, Mr. Felder, but I know what’s right 
and what’s wrong and I know what you’re asking is wrong. Put yourself 
in this woman’s place, your honor. Can you truthfully say you’d do 
differently? Look at her. She’s just a simple ordinary country woman. 

She can’t even write her own name. Yet has she no feelings? No heart? 

I’ve seen Abigail Clay exactly three times in my life, gentlemen, and yet 
I know everything there is to know about her. 

I know her because I’ve seen hundreds of women just like her working 
in the fields—kitchen hovering over some sick and helpless child. 

Women who say little, but do much. Who ask for nothing and give all. 

And I tell you that such a woman will never answer the question that’s 
been put to her here. Never!”[32] 

According to Margaret Thorpe’s study of Hollywood film, America at the Movies 
( 1939 )? “The audience was primarily middle-class whites between the ages of 
fourteen and forty-five, the most important segment of which was adult female— 
the ‘average citizen’s wife’ who set the tone for the majority of American 
movies.”[33] Obviously Lincoln’s declaration goes directly to the values and 
attitudes of that demographic. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


What every woman knows 



Following the Independence Day Parade, there 
is a pie judging contest. Newly arrived bachelor 
Abe Lincoln is the judge with a large female 
audience. 



Abe explains the apple slice is very good, but 
then he’s tempted by the peach one, and vice 
versa, thus having to eat more and more to 
make up his mind. 


For all of its rigorousness, close attention to detail, and earnest concern for 
ideology, the Cahiers YML discussion has its own “structuring absences,” and 
some of these have to do with matters that “every woman knows.” In other words, 
there are matters of style, presentation, and narration present in the film text that 
would be understood by most women viewers (and a fair number of men) but 
about which the Cahiers editors seem clueless. 

A good example is the pie-eating scene. As part of the series of July 4th festivities, 
Abe is shown as the judge in a common fairground domestic competition and 
celebration. He is seen with two large slices of pie, one in each hand. First he tastes 
one, judges it very good, and then the other, same thing, so back to the first. 
Cahiers ’ discussion of the Celebration events covers the different episodes, 
pointing to how each reveals a different aspect of Lincoln: solemnity with the 
veteran’s parade, physical strength in the rail-splitting context, and cunning in the 
tug-of-war by tying his end of the rope to a horse-drawn wagon. 

“Finally, more subtly, faced with the undecidable character of a 
situation (the ethic, or gastronomic, impossibility of preferring the 
product of one cook to that of another) the fiction itself must, by 
abandoning the scene, censor the moment of choice and not show 
Lincoln making an impossible choice, for both the sake of the scene and 
for that of the myth.” 

Cahiers reads the edit before declaring the decision as essentially a foreshadowing 
of the later dilemma of having to choose which of the two boys is guilty (and 
following their mother’s determination, not deciding between them). They declare 
it is impossible to decide between two cooks.[34] fopen endnotes in new window ! 

In glossing this part of the Cahiers essay, Peter Wollen observes: 

“Unable to choose, he tastes first one, then the other, proclaiming each 
in turn excellent, until they have both been completely devoured. 

Clearly, this is a gag, a light-hearted interpolation into the narrative. 
However, it is also, I think, an allusion to the Civil War and the view 
expressed by Lincoln is not simply that both slices of pie are good, but 
that both sides in the Civil War, North and South, are good: Lincoln, 
the bringer of unity rather than division.” [p. 45] 


But there’s another aspect to the sequence. It’s a classic sort of gag: being 
indecisive, he gets to eat more. Indeed, at the start of the tug o’war (three hours 
later in diegetic time), Lincoln appears in a crowd longshot still stuffing his pie 
hole. And behind this, unstated in the film, is why is Abe Lincoln the judge? Every 
woman knows that he is one of the most eligible bachelors in Springfield 
(established with Mary Todd maneuvering an introduction), and every woman 
knows that bachelors are always hungry for home cooked food (reinforced later 
when the Clay women offer turnip greens for dinner when Lincoln visits the farm— 
his favorite food), and thus he’d be the perfect person to judge the pies. 


And behind this, also unstated, the commonplace folk wisdom that “the way to a 
man’s heart is through his stomach.”[35] This cluster of silent assumptions lies 
behind the scene, giving force to one of the often-noted Fordian tropes: a depiction 















At the establishing shot of the tug o’war, three 
hours after the pie contest, Abe appears, 
moving to the rear of his team to be the 
anchorman. He is still stuffing pie in his mouth. 



Ann Rutledge finds Abe reading his law book by 
the river and walks and talks with him. Taking 
the initiative, she reveals she will be going away 
for education and hopes that Abe would go to 
college in the same town. 



In a symbolic wedding, under a curving tree and 
beside a flowing river, Abe utters the word “love” 
while returning her basket of flowers. Hands 
connected, he says “I do.” Cahiers sees a deep 
connection of Woman-Nature-Law. 


of community through the presentation of familiar folksy characters, a “peasant 
cinema,” as Bertrand Tavernier once termed it. [36] Thus the gag is not just a joke, 
a comic exclamation mark (he’s tricking them into getting to eat two pies), but also 
presents a received wisdom, a reinforcement of grassroots knowledge, and one 
particularly known by the community of women. 

The Cahiers' blindness to this aspect of the scene is hardly egregious in terms of 
interpretation, and their main point about Lincoln being a unifier stands. And 
indeed, this very fine reading of all the strands of a developing narrative is exactly 
what is new in film analysis at this point in history. But Cahiers tends to slight 
various points in Young Mr. Lincoln that are probably read by women viewers with 
more sophistication and nuance that the Cahiers editors can muster. 

Consider the arrival of Lincoln’s “first love,” Anne Rutledge. Neither Cahiers nor 
any of the subsequent (male) commentators on the film notice two significant 
details in the scene. After Ann arrives and says hello, Lincoln who had been seated, 
leaning against a tree trunk, says, 

Lincoln, (rising) Hello Ann. Give me a minute to kind of untangle 
myself, 

Ann. Aren’t you afraid you’ll put your eyes out, reading like that upside 
down. 

This marks that she had been watching him earlier, unseen, when he was lying on 
his back with his long legs stretched out up the tree trunk. The meeting is not 
fortuitous; and (to be Lacanian about it) she possessed the gaze (off-screen, but 
she initiated the meeting). She says clearly that he is smart, and ambitious, and 
while Lincoln defers with a kind of shy folksy modesty, averring, 

Lincoln. Got to have education to get anywhere. I never went to school 
as much as a year in my whole life. 

Rutledge. But you’ve educated yourself! You’ve read poetry, and 
Shakespeare, and now Law. [pause] I just had my heart set on you’re 
going over to Jacksonville to college when I go to the seminary there. 

And.... 

[long significant pause] 

Lincoln. You’re mighty pretty, Ann. 

Rutledge. Some folks I know don’t like red hair 
Lincoln. I do 
Rutledge. Do ya, Abe? 

Lincoln. I love red hair 

[Silence, they join hands on the basket.] [37] 

The scene has him actually uttering the word “love,” and the pair joining hands on 
the flower basket, uniting them in a kind of symbolic marriage. Throughout the 
scene Ann Rutledge plays at being demure, but actually stages the scene. She finds 
him, reveals she’s been watching him, compliments him on his mind and his 
ambition, expresses her desire that he go away to Jacksonville with her. Few 
women would miss just how proactive she is in the scene, though many guys, just 
like Abe, wouldn’t quite figure it out. 


If we’re alert to this aspect of the narrative, all the appearances of Mary Todd are 








At the parade Lincoln moves on to compliment 
Ninian Edwards (grey hat) on the quality of the 
parade at what seems like the formal or informal 
reviewing stand. Anyone familiar with small 
towns would understand the compliment is most 
likely appropriate because Edwards was 
probably a key organizer of the event and 
possibly a financial backer of the celebration. ... 



... Lincoln, the freshman lawyer, would defer to 
the higher status Edwards. Lincoln sits on the 
curb, but rises when Mrs. Edwards introduces 
her sister, Mary Todd, visiting from Lexington, 
Kentucky. 



revealed as classic examples of a Southern Belle using “feminine charm” to push 
her own agenda and interests. After being formally introduced by her sister as 
visiting Springfield from Lexington (Kentucky), Lincoln bows. He sees she is 
seated next to Stephen Douglas who gives his rival a cold stare. Rather than 
continuing the exchange, Lincoln accedes to Douglas being the alpha dog and sits 
back down on the curb. Todd then takes the initiative to ask more about him, and 
Lincoln replies with self-deprecating humor. Later, she takes the initiative to invite 
him to the party and dance. When he arrives, Lincoln chats with a group of older 
men until Todd fetches him and insists, against his protestations that he hasn’t 
learned to dance, that he take her to the floor. 

She scolds him into dancing, and again scolds him for his lack of grace in dancing 
and thus induces him going to the balcony with her. This light domination is well- 
recognized as a Southern Belle technique to gain some power within the gender 
imbalance. Men have to accede to a woman’s minor requests, being “a gentleman,” 
and thus women get to take temporary charge of the situation, even criticizing the 
man’s behavior in order to get what they want. Criticism spoken, the man is put in 
a position to try to please with the next action. But, significantly, the balcony scene 
ends with Lincoln spellbound by the river, and Mary Todd dropping out of the 
picture: literally, out of the frame. 

Notably, Mary Todd sits with Lincoln’s rival, Steven Douglas, at the trial, and in 
the evening after the first day passes by Lincoln’s office window in an open 
carriage with Douglas, clearly showing Lincoln who she is with, and asking 
Douglas about his political plans. The editors point out that the shot sequence is 
such that it “allows” Lincoln to overhear the remark. Cahiers reads the moment 
thus: “...everything in Mary Todd’s behaviour, look, and gestures points to her 
obvious spite, and to her speech as a denial of her desire.” But, from a woman’s 
point of view, the action reveals her continuing interest in Lincoln, and willingness 
to use feminine wiles (Abe’s rivalry with Douglas) to keep him interested by 
provoking potential jealousy. The Cahiers boys don’t seem to catch on to the trick. 

Foreshadowing Cass’ guilt 

Cahiers doesn’t discuss it, only labeling them “bad boys,” but various clues appear 
early in the film marking J. Palmer Cass and his companion Scrub White as bully 
characters. At the Independence Day Parade and the fair during the pie contest, 
just as the Clay family arrives to see the event, Cass is briefly seen grabbing a small 
jug (presumed to be liquor) from an onlooker. The fellow protests the theft, and 
Cass’ buddy, Scrub, wearing a deputy sheriff s badge, roughly pushes the fellow to 
the ground. The action is quite fast, leaving the impression of bullying activity. 
Then, as the family looks on, Cass encourages Scrub to tease Sarah by brushing his 
riding crop against the side of her head. She brushes the irritation, as if it were an 
insect and as Scrub and Cass laugh, finally she realizes she is being harassed and 
draws closer to her husband and infant.[38] The guys move away. 

During the Tug O’War, Cass and Scrub again stand behind the family, and Scrub 
again teases her with the whip end while Cass is amused. Again, she tries to 
withdraw, but when the cord is dangled in front of her, her husband notices and 
responds, “Leave my wife alone.” Scrub challenges Matt and pushes him with his 
arm. Mrs. Clay intervenes telling the intruders to leave them alone, and they leave, 
but Scrub calls out, “Bye Honey, see you later.” Cass laughs with his friend through 
the whole episode. Public sexual harassment in the form of teasing and violating 
personal space physically and verbally: Cass is guilty of aiding and abetting. 
Cahiers passes this off as “an incident between the family and two 
roughnecks.”[39] 

At the murder scene, Cass is deputized on the spot by the Sheriff and escorts the 
boys to the jail. Once the crowd gets unruly, Cass first tries to leave. Looking 









Seated next to Stephen Douglas, Mary Todd 
takes the initiative and asks Lincoln about 
himself. Douglas exhibits coldness to Lincoln, 
while Lincoln and Todd trade glances. 


desperate, he appeals to the sheriff, “Open it up, Sheriff! Let me get out of here!” 
But the lawman won’t allow it. Then, standing against the jailhouse door, with the 
crowd having begun to pound the door with a log as a battering ram, Cass cowers. 
Seeing his deputy badge, he takes it off and throws it away: definitively revealing 
his cowardice. Cowardice at least to a U.S. audience; Cahiers on the final trial 
moments: “...Cass, around whom the whole film has accumulated the cliches of 
hypervirility....” A deputy throwing away his badge is just the opposite of “virile” in 
U.S. understandings of appropriate masculinity. 



At the edge of the pie contest onlookers, J. 
Palmer Cass grabs a jug of whiskey from a 
fellow. When he protests, Cass’s buddy, 
deputy Scrub White, pushes the guy to the 
ground. The Clay family arrives. 



Sara first thinks an insect brushed her hair, 
but then realizes the laughing bullies are 
sexually harassing her. 



Later, while the Clay family watches the tug 
o’war, Clay and White recommence their 
sexist invasion of personal space ... 



The bully boys continue their antics. As Cass 
holds the stolen jug of liquor, White uses the 
end of his riding crop to tease Sara Clay who 
is watching the pie contest with her husband, 
baby, and other family members. 



The jerks move off, laughing about their 
clever dickishness. 



... as White again touches Sara. 









Matt Clay confronts White, telling him, “leave 
my wife alone!” White is belligerent and 
pushes the husband while his buddy Cass 
chortles. 


Lynching (an aside) 


Of course, Cahiers discusses the entire lynching scene in some depth. And they 
observe that lynching was an issue in the United States c. 1939, referencing several 
films: Fury (Lang, 1936), They Won't Forget (LeRoy, 1937) and Black Legion 
(Mayo, 1937). In his later comments, Ben Brewster mentions these films involve 
only whites whereas lynching was an issue at the time for black Americans. 



Lynching, killing by mob action outside of the judicial system, and its role in the 
United States as racial terrorism is a large topic that has received increasing 
attention in recent years. It’s much too big a topic to elaborate here, but we can 
mark two aspects in relation to cinema. Roughly there are two phases to lynching 
as a practice. The first is linked to the frontier and is framed (read excused) within 
a justice system still in formation. Actually, it is most often employed as a power 
play by dominant parties against minorities and opposition elements (and was 
thus used against abolitionists in the pre-war South and rebellious slaves). In 
fiction, lynching reappears as a common narrative trope about transition in the 
West in various forms, especially cattlemen vs. farmers, gunslingers vs. lawmen, 
and so forth. The lynching, as a group activity and public spectacle, often of 
someone already in custody taken forcibly from jail, appears again and again in 
written and cinematic fiction, long after the closing of the frontier. 

The second phase in U.S. history begins with the end of Reconstruction in 1876, 
and the growth of racial terrorism visited on African Americans, especially in the 
South, as whites tried to re-establish their power. It is especially worth noting that 
African American women were the leaders in anti-lynching campaigns and 
organizations, and that asking for Federal intervention was a recurrent legislative 
issue Republicans put forward federal anti-lynching legislation in Congress only to 
have it blocked by Southern Democrat filibuster in the Senate. In U.S. film history 
then, due to the prominence of Griffith’s The Birth of a Nation (1915) and the 
ongoing organizing against the film by the NAACP, depictions of lynching were 
always heavily charged. Although effective organizing had actually reduced the 
incidence of lynching in the 1930s, from 1931-1937 the trials and retrials of the 
“Scottsboro Boys,” a group of black men accused of raping two white women, was 
an ongoing national story that highlighted racial injustice in Alabama. The initial 
events included an attempted lynching. Lynching was still a potent issue as seen by 
the 1940 bestseller status of Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s novel, The Ox-Bow 
Incident , a white-on-white violence Western that was subsequently made into a 
1943 film starring Henry Fonda (d. William Wellman). Racial lynching was 
famously addressed by Billie Holiday’s performance of the song Strange Fruit 
( 1939 )? and The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (Thorpe, 1939) includes a finale 
with Huck (Mickey Rooney) arriving just in time to save Jim (Rex Ingram) from a 
lynch mob. 





















With a lynch mob outside trying to break in, 
Cass cries out for the Sheriff to open the door 
and let him get out. The Sheriff refuses. Cass 
exhibits extreme fear at the situation, and 
eyeing his new deputy badge, takes it off and 
throws it away, demonstrating his cowardice. 



At the conclusion of the film, Lincoln and the 
restored Clay family part. They leave in their 
wagon, and Abe decides to walk to the top of 
the hill. 


On method 

The Cahiers YML analysis shows just how dense and complex a “classic cinema” 
film can be. At the start, discussing methodology, they explain that they will not be 
doing the usual modes of writing a commentary (distilling “an ideally constituted 
sense presented as the object’s ultimate meaning”) nor offering a new 
interpretation (“the translation of what is supposed to be already in the film into a 
critical system”), nor a dissection (in the familiar mode of French rhetorical 
explication which they see as mechanical), nor a demystification (in the 
mechanical materialist mode of Cinethique ). They explicitly refer to Walter 
Benjamin’s idea to consider an artwork not as a direct reflection of the relations of 
production (a vulgar Marxist view that the superstructure simply reflects the 
economic base), but rather as having a place within production (that is the author 
considered as producer). Their reference to Macherey also shows concern for the 
production of meaning rather than just assuming it is immanent in the work. [40] 
By pursuing their method of “active reading” Cahiers is moving from a synchronic 
analysis to a diachronic one. Thus they discuss the film by breaking it down from 
scene to scene and showing the gradual emergence and unfolding of meaning. This 
way of working through a film text is clearly indebted to Roland Barthes then- 
recently-published book, S/Z.[ 41] 

Actually proceeding along with the Cahiers reading, one senses that they were not 
only working as a group with divergent talents and interests but also that they were 
absorbing everything they could from every different possible source. But from a 
perspective of 40 years later, their use of psychoanalysis seems especially stunted 
and dated. 

“Thus if the dance scene signifies the hero’s social recognition (reward), 
the dance with Mary Todd puts him into a real castration, the 
retroactive effect of the lynching scene (which already implied it 
logically, writing it into the unconscious of Ford’s text). There the 
castrating action was made on the basis of a castration which becomes 
effective in the dance scene and particularly in the balcony scene... 

Ann’s death must be read as the real origin both of his castration and of 
his identification with the Law; and the “inversion” of the dance scene 
as well as sits relation to the lynching scene take on their true meaning: 
Lincoln does not have the phallus, he is the phallus (see Lacan “La 
signification du phallus”).” 

A relatively short time later in the mix (could we say maelstrom?) of film theory 
the common meme would be “the text produces the subject,” that is, that through 
its complex and dynamic unfolding (demonstrated through the vast detailing of 
close analysis) a film produces a meaning-effect for the individual receiving it. But 
that theoretical position—stridently argued as it was—soon had to give way to a 
more sophisticated understanding, that “meaning” is created by the interaction of 
a text and a reader/audience and that the audience is historically and socially 
situated (thus allowing for richer views of cultural difference, gender, identity, and 
so forth), and that any one individual has a somewhat idiosyncratic reading of the 
work. 


In retrospect, the stance on YML is skewed by resting on the unsupported 
assumption of the producer’s intention. There is no clear external evidence for this, 











As Lincoln approaches the top of the hill a storm 
begins: thunder, lightening, and rain. “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” the North’s militant 
anthem during the Civil War rises on the 
soundtrack with the thunder sounding much like 
cannon fire, the flash of lightening appearing 
much like battlefield explosions. Emotionally the 
scene portends Lincoln’s future role in the Civil 
War. Cahiers reads this scene as showing 
Lincoln as monstrous, “an intolerable figure.” 





n 

II 


In the U.S. context, YML’s grand conclusion 
with over-the-top effects and sentiment may 
seem less “monstrous” than well within the 
popular American vein. In the later part of his 
performance career, Elvis Presley ended his 
shows with “American Trilogy” a grand finale in 
which he sang parts of “Dixie,” “Hush Little 


and although internal textual evidence can be found, and Cahiers does find it, they 
assume that the piece as a whole marches toward a singular conclusion: Lincoln 
mythic and eternal. But another plausible reading can be supported: the film 
largely operates to validate the shrewd wit of Honest Abe, frontier man of the 
people. The conclusion, with Lincoln cheered for the trial victory by an offscreen 
throng, stepping onto a balcony to face the public, can be read as an uplifting 
finale, a sudden rise which forecasts the (well-known) future: the famous debates 
with Douglas, the Presidency while conducting the Civil War. 

Famously, Cahiers describes the last scenes of the film as presenting Lincoln as 
“an intolerable figure”—stressing “his castrating power” and “excessive violence,” 
in interrogating Cass to get the confession. [42] In the final scene, they argue, 

“...it is the excesses of Ford’s writing (accumulation of lightening, rain, 
wind, thunder, etc.) which by overlaying all the cliches, underlines the 
monstrous character of the figure of Lincoln: he leaves the frame and 
the film (like Nosferatu) as if it had become impossible for him to be 
filmed any longer; he is an intolerable figure ,...” 

And yet this grand finale also reads metonymically as a reference to his greatest 
future task. The wind, thunder, and lightening all read as foreshadowing of the 
wartime battlefield with thunder sounding much like distant cannon fire. And the 
swelling music (which Cahiers doesn’t mention) is “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” the North’s Civil War anthem.[43] Is Ford being excessive? Or does he 
just more deeply understand the collective psyche of the U.S. audience? We might 
reality check by comparing Ford’s final scene with, say, the famous Elvis Presley 
showstopper of his 70s shows. “An American Trilogy” wove together “Dixie,” “All 
My Trials,” and “Battle Hymn of the Republic” in a stadium performance finale 
that always brought the audience to its feet and an emotional peak. Sentiment, 
tears, patriotism, the grand gesture. [44] 

Summing it up 

Because the YML study was one moment in a longer and complicated process, any 
attempt to discuss it ends up freezing the essay: catching it as a finish line photo 
that can show some relations to what surrounded it but not explaining where it 
came from and how it fit into what happened later. Reading it today, we need to 
think of it in terms of two larger theoretical matters in film analysis: realism and 
Bazin’s aesthetics. 

These are themselves big issues that need (and already have) book-length 
consideration, but I’ll reduce them to a simple shorthand. Bazin’s vastly influential 
postwar formulations rested on a core conception of a unitary and coherent 
subject, a fully formed person, understanding a film. Film has a special ability to 
capture the impression of reality. For the French theorist, the process is fairly 
transparent, and therefore realism is good. The major historically contrasting 
movements to realism at the time were Expressionism and (Russian) Formalism in 
which directors heavily and obviously manipulated the film to deliver strong 
emotional (and intellectual) effects. In contrast, the humanist mood of realism 
(especially Italian Neo-realism) seemed to give the audience a more democratic, 
less dramatic, less manipulated experience. 

Because in this model “content” is largely pre-given, a fairly transparent form is 
good, and the film can be well discussed as a unitary experience, a memorial 
experience. Meaning can be summed up nicely. But from the later 1950s on a 
counter-trend gained considerable intellectual force in France. [45] Brecht’s work 
in theatre and his aesthetic and political concerns offered a powerful critique of 
conventional realism. Increasingly known after his long exile from Hitler’s 




















Children,” and “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” in an oversaturated sentimental 
medley drawing on some of the most 
predictable and banal cliches of U.S. culture. It 
always brought the audience to its feet, moved 
even to tears, and then applause. 


Germany, and providing a clear alternative to Stalinist period Soviet art while 
remaining obviously Left, Brecht challenged realism by offering the idea that 
progressive theater should disrupt the audience, challenge it, open up space for 
active rather than passive spectatorship. And complimentary examples appeared 
in the 1960s, both in Theatre of the Absurd on stage and within the New Wave 
most obviously with Godard’s obvious fascination with a Brechtian aesthetic. [46] 

We can see the results of these trends in post-68 Cahiers. Picking upon Brecht’s 
critique of a passive audience, blandly consuming a “culinary” theatre, and having 
an Aristotlean catharsis that raised emotions and problems only to wash them 
away, they turned against realism. [47] A bold innovation in the YML essay is to 
shift attention to the films dynamic process, to the process of signification. We can 
counterpose Cahiers ’ position as “the (dynamic, unfolding) film creates meaning” 
against Bazin’s classic formulation, “style creates meaning.” For Bazin “style,” or at 
least accomplished style, was something an auteur-director had as an expressive 
core and could use in shaping a pre-given content. Cahiers, in contrast and in the 
YML piece, argues that the text is not coherent, it has absences and fissures, at 
least some of which are more readily revealed by looking at unconscious elements. 
Therefore, to study the film text one must consider it as mostly in process, in 
motion: thus the scene-by-scene breakdown in the YML essay. And one should 
assume that the subject-viewer is not a unified being, but rather is in constant 
adjustment during the film. Given the (relatively new, at least to them) idea that 
ideology produces subjectivity, Bazin’s model produced a conformist spectator 
experience.[48] While championing an active, avant garde, Brechtian cinema, 
Cahiers found a way to still validate some apparently mainstream films, the 
“category e” group because those films, with their cracks and contradictions, 
produced a disrupted and thus (potentially) progressive subject/viewer experience. 

Go to page 5 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


A student’s guide to the YML essay — 
an annotated bibliography 

Today’s student can best understand the Young Mr. Lincoln essay by first seeing 
the film, and having it fresh in mind, reading the Cahiers analysis. Because most 
of the discussion moves through the film scene by scene, having reference to a 
DVD copy allows the student to check the argument as it proceeds. 

The Criterion Collection, no. 320: Young Mr. Lincoln (2 discs) directed by John 
Ford. 

Today’s English-speaking student may find the Cahiers YML essay slow going at 
times. The French expository style differs from the bread-and-butter Anglo- 
American essay form. Part of this can be understood as characteristic of an 
intellectual community based in one city where everyone at least knows of each 
other, has the same opportunities for film viewing, and reads the same 
“background” discussions. The essay also exists within a specific decade-long 
film culture in and around Cahiers. In that framework, the writers could assume 
that their readers had been regularly following earlier discussions. Thus the 
somewhat opaque references to Lacan, Barthes, Althusser, and others: at the 
time their core readers really did know, or know about, these figures. Further, 
French intellectual discussions are entrenched in French culture as public 
spectator sport, at least among the professional classes.[49] [open endnotes in 
new windowl The result: density. 

The actual essay is available in several places: 

[collective text], "'Young Mr Lincoln' de John Ford." Cahiers du cinema. 223 
(August 1970): 29-47. Print. 

[A collective text by the Editors of Cahiers du cinema ]. "John Ford's Young Mr 
Lincoln." Screen [UK] 13.3 (1972): 5-44. Print. Tr. Helen Lacknerand Diana 
Matias. 

Reprinted: Bill Nichols, ed., Movies and Methods: An Anthology (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1976), 493-529. 

Reprinted: John Ellis, ed., Screen Reader 1: Cinema/Ideology/Politics (London: 
Society for Education in Film and Television, 1977), 113-152. 

Reprinted: Gerald Mast and Marshall Cohen, eds., Film Theory and Criticism: 
Introductory Readings, Second edition (NY: Oxford University Press, 1979), 778- 
831. [The article did not appear in the 1974 first edition of this workhorse 






anthology.] 

Reprinted: Mast and Cohen, Third edition, 1985, 695-740. [As with the earlier 
reprint in 1979, includes two production stills, the second of which (Lincoln and 
Mary Todd talking outside the dance) was from a segment edited out of the film. 
The essay was dropped from the Fourth edition.] 

Reprinted: Philip Rosen, ed., Narrative, Apparatus, Ideology: A Film Theory 
Reader (New York: Columbia University Press, 1986), 445-482. 

An essential companion text: 

Jean-Louis Comolli and Jean Narboni, “Cinema/Ideology/Criticism” in Browne, 
Nick, ed. Cahiers Du Cinema, 1969-1972: The Politics of Representation. 
Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1990. Pp. 58-67. Also widely reprinted 
in Screen, Screen Reader, Rosen, Mast and Cohen’s later editions, etc. 

The Cahiers piece appeared in English with a short editorial introduction and a 
short afterward: 

Rhodie, Sam. "Editorial." Screen (U.K.) 13.3 (1972): 2-3. Print. 

Wollen, Peter. "Afterword [to Cahiers YML ]." Screen 13.3 (1972). Print. 

And a year later, an additional discussion appeared: 

Brewster, Ben. "Notes on the Text, "Young Mr. Lincoln," by the Editors of 
Cahiers du cinema." Screen 14.3 (1973): 29-43. Print. 

In the context of an issue of Screen on Metz’s semiotics, Brewster 
makes some introductory connections and then provides a thoughtful 
extension of Cahiers points in terms of Marxist discussion. He 
concludes by observing that the YML analysis has a foundation in 
authorship study. 

Across the Atlantic, the essay was discussed in significant articles: 

Nichols, Bill. "Style, Grammar, and the Movies." Film Quarterly 28.3 (1975). 

Print. 


Nichols, promoting Gregory Bateson’s ideas, faults Cahiers for using 
binary oppositions and calls for a theory/practice of mediation to 
produce a better analysis. 

Henderson, Brian. "Critique of Cine-Structuralism, Part II." Film Quarterly 27.2 

(1973-1974). Print. Reprinted in Henderson, Brian. A Critique of Film Theory. 

New York: E. P. Dutton, 1980. Print. 

Henderson uses very long quoted sections of the YML essay to 
introduce it to U.S. readers. (At the time Film Quarterly was the 
prestige film journal with a very wide circulation in schools and 
public libraries as well as a large subscriber base; Screen only 
circulated dozens of copies in N. America.) He then goes on a tedious 


rampage against Ben Brewster’s article introducing Metz, apparently 
seeing it as a return to classic auteur theory (which it is not). 

MacBean, James Roy. Film and Revolution. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1975. Print. 

MacBean’s key book collects the major articles he wrote on Godard 
(and Godard-Gorin)’s left films, and other essential left films of the 
60 S- 70 S, for Film Quarterly. His concluding chapter includes a 
criticism of English-speaking commenters for discussing the YML 
essay in terms of structuralism and semiotics rather than Marxism. 

(At the time it was obvious he was referring to Henderson.) 

Abramson, Ronald, and Richard Thompson. "Young Mr. Lincoln Reconsidered: 
An Essay on the Theory and Practice of Film Criticism." Cine-Tracts: A journal of 
film and cultural studies 2.1 (no. 5) (1978): 42-62. Print. 

The authors, former students of Henderson and Dudley Andrew, are 
critical of various parts of the Cahiers article while adding their own 
arguments and observations. Reprinted online: 

http: //tlweb.latrobe.edu.au/humanities/screeningthepast/22/voung- 

mr-lincoln-reconsidered.html 


Some broader perspectives supply essential contexts for understanding the YML 
essay in its own historical moment and in terms of the evolution of film theory in 
general: 

Browne, Nick, ed. Cahiers du cinema, 1969-1972: The Politics of 
Representation. Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1990. Print. 

Browne’s contribution to the four volume collection of key articles in 
translation concentrates on the most political phase of Cahiers' 
history. Surprisingly, it was decided to omit the YML essay since it 
was so widely available elsewhere at the time of publication. Browne’s 
superb and concise introduction frames the Cahiers project and 
points out the connections to other essays in the collection. 

Bickerton, Emilie. A Short History of Cahiers du cinema. London: Verso, 2009. 
Print. 


This brief overview of the entire history of Cahiers is light on the 
magazine’s theoretical/critical progress, but it offers important 
framing in terms of people, personalities, and institutional frame. 

Harvey, Sylvia. May '68 and Film Culture. London: British Film Institute 
Publishing, 1978. Print. 

Harvey provides a detailed discussion of the late 60s moment in 
Parisian film circles and discussion of the Cahiers and Cinethique 
differences. Essential reading for understanding the political issues. 

Lellis, George Patrick. "From Formalism to Brecht: The Development of a 
Political and Aesthetic Sensibility in Cahiers du cinema." Dissertation: University 




of Texas, 1976. Print. 


Extremely clear history of the major changes in Cahiers. 

Lesage, Julia. "The Films of Jean Luc Godard and Their Use of Brechtian 
Dramatic Theory." Dissertation: Indiana University, 1976. Print. 

Baecque, Antoine de. Les Cahiers du cinema: Histoire d'une revue. Paris: 
Cahiers du cinema, 1991.2 volumes. Print. 

Fairfax, Daniel. ‘“Yes, We Were Utopians; in a Way, I Still Am...’: An Interview 
with Jean-Louis Comolli (Part 1).” Senses of Cinema. 62 (2012). Web. 

Interesting personal retrospective view of the heady post-68 years of 
Cahiers. 

Casetti, Francesco. Theories of Cinema: 1945-1995. Trans. Chiostri, Francesca 
and Elizabeth Gard Bartolini-Salimbeni, with Thomas Kelso, revised edition, 
updated ed. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1999. Print. 

Casetti’s historical survey of post WW2 film theory gains much from 
his vantage point outside of France, the UK and US. Although he 
sacrifices some breadth and depth, he lays out the central concerns 
with a sensible accuracy. Best starting point for grasping the big 
issues. 

Bordwell, David. Making Meaning: Inference and Rhetoric in the Interpretation of 
Cinema. Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1989. Print. 

When it first appeared 25 years ago Bordwell’s book was seen as a 
salvo in the “cognitivist” critique of “post-structuralist” theory. Today 
it reads as a witty survey of developing film studies that deals with 
institutional, logical, and pragmatic issues in the frame of rhetorical 
analysis. Contains a concise discussion of the YML essay (pp 84-87) 
and then deploys the reference throughout the book’s argument. 

Especially useful for drawing connections between critics who saw 
themselves as opposed to each other or actually antagonistic. 

Lapsley, Robert, and Michael Westlake. Film Theory: An Introduction. 
Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1988. Print. 

This narrowly UK-centric presentation of the field stays well within 
the Screen orbit of the 70s. Film theory is understood as moving 
ineluctably and teleologically away from Marxist politics and toward 
Lacanian poststructuralism. An extended discussion of the YML 
article (pp. 116-123) concludes, “...the analysis was, like Wollen’s 
Signs and Meaning, a transitional text, bridging one organizing 
conception based on authorial intention and another based on textual 
productivity.” 

Rushton, Richard, and Gary Bettinson. What Is Film Theory? An Introduction to 
Contemporary Debates. Berkshire: Open University Press, 2010. Print. 



Proceeding by a series of summaries of key articles/chapters in 
contemporary film theory, a concise highlighting of Cahiers on YML 
(pp. 22-27). 

Hill, John. “Ideology, Economy and the British Cinema.” Film and Theory: An 
Anthology. Eds. Miller, Toby and Robert Stam. Malden MA: Blackwell, 2000. 
565-76. Print. 

A concentrated discussion of the Cahiers YML model as “occluded” 
usefully contrasts it with institutional, historical, and political 
economy approaches. 

Kleinhans, Chuck. "Marxism and Film." The Oxford Guide to Film Studies. Eds. 
Hill, John and Pamela Church-Gibson. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998. 
106-13. Print. 

Basic background 

Klinger, Barbara. “‘Cinema/ldeology/Criticism’ Revisited: The Progressive 
Genre.” Film Genre Reader iv. Ed. Grant, Barry Keith. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1986. 93-109. Print. 

A particularly apt discussion of how “category e” was deployed by 
other critics for various purposes. 

Wilson, David, ed. Cahiers du cinema: Volume 4: 1973-1978: Flistory, Ideology, 
Cultural Struggle. New York: Routledge 2000. Print. 

Presents the aftermath of the intense post-68 Cahiers. Includes a 
useful introductory essay by Berenice Reynaud. 

Hillier, Jim, ed. Cahiers du cinema: The 1950s: Neo-Realism, l-lollywood, New 
Wave. Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1985. Print. 

Hillier, Jim, ed. Cahiers du cinema: The 1960s: New Wave, New Cinema, 
Reevaluating Hollywood. Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press 1986. Print. 

Essential background to post-68 Cahiers. 

Stam, Robert. Film Theory: An Introduction. Malden MA: Blackwell, 2000. Print. 

A very different take on film theory with little attention to Cahiers, 

Stam goes for great expansive coverage (of topics, of places, etc.) by 
sacrificing depth. Best as a start on doing one’s own further reading. 

Other works on Ford: 

Sarris, Andrew. The John Ford Movie Mystery. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1975. Print. 

Auteur study. 

Gallagher, Tag. John Ford: The Man and His Films. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1986. Print. 


Comprehensive auteur study with detailed discussion of YML, pp. 

162-174. Specifically critical of the Cahiers reading. Gallagher has a 
unique discussion of music motifs in the film, and within auteur 
study orthodoxy offers interesting discussion of Ford’s value system 
and outlook as embedded in character and narration. 

Gallagher, Tag. "Passage: John Ford's Young Mr. Lincoln." Senses of Cinema 
(2006). Web. http://sensesofcinema.com/2006/39/young_mr_lincoln/ 

Gallagher continues to plow the YML field, this time with lots of 
images, indicating a theme of “passage”—both literal and figurative. 

An interesting riff, but couldn’t the term/concept be applied to 
almost any film except a chamber drama? 

Routt, Bill. "Ford at Fox. 3(c)" [section on YML] (2012?). Web. Screening the 
past, http://www.screeningthepast.com/2012/07/ford-at-fox/ 

Eisenberg, Emanuel. "John Ford: Fighting Irishman." New Theater and Film: 
1934-1937: An Anthology. 1936. Ed. Kline, Herbert. San Diego: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1985. 267271. Print. 

Enthusiastic interview with Ford stressing his rebellious nature 
(making The Informer, including anti-lynching scenes, and detesting 
studio bosses). 

Eisenstein, Sergei. "Mr. Lincoln by Mr. Ford." Eisenstein: Writings 1934-1947. 
Ed. Taylor, Richard. Vol. 3. London: British Film Institute, 1996. Print. 

Eisenstein’s 1945 enthusiasm for YML gives it good leftist credentials. 

Andrew, J. Dudley. The Major Film Theories: An Introduction. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1976. Print. 

An extremely brief presentation of film semiology includes a 
panicked reaction to Marxism, Cahiers and “Cinetique” (sic), pp 236- 
241 

Andrew, Dudley. Concepts in Film Theory. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1984. Print. 

Years later Andrew returns to a much fuller discussion of new theory 
which (earnestly) tries to be descriptive but which constantly reveals 
its own anxieties through textual disruption and quite a few 
“signifying absences.” 

Horrigan, Bill. "Andre Bazin's Destiny." Jump CutA9 (1978). Web. 
http://www.ejumpcut.org/archive/onlinessays/JC19folder/BazinHorriganRev.htm l 

Discussion of Dudley Andrew’s book on Bazin as mounting a defense 
of the Frenchman from an assault by newfangled political film folk. 

Balio, Tino. Grand Design: Hollywood as a Modern Business Enterprise, 1930- 
1939. History of the American Cinema. Ed. Harpole, Charles. Vol. 5. Berkeley: 





University of California Press, 1993. Print. 

Jurca, Catherine. Hollywood 1938: Motion Pictures' Greatest Year. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2012. Print. 

Custen, George F. Twentieth Century's Fox: Darryl F. Zanuck and the Culture of 
Hollywood. New York: Basic Books, 1997. Print. 

Useful contexting of Screen c. 1970: 

Nowell-Smith, Geoffrey, and Cristophe Dupin, eds. The British Film Institute, the 
Government and Film Culture, 1933-2000. Manchester UK: Manchester 
University Press, 2012. Print. 

Bolas, Terry. Screen Education: From Film Appreciation to Media Studies. 

Bristol UK: Intellect, 2009. Print. 

Grieveson, Lee, and Haidee Wasson, eds. Inventing Film Studies. Durham: 

Duke University Press, 2008. Print. 

Afterword and aside: why so angry? 

The YML essay was itself contentious when it appeared. It openly includes a 
strong criticism of the positions taken by the rival left film magazine Cinethique, 
mentioned by name. Unsurprisingly the article entered the intense debates of 
Parisian film culture politics. But on publication in translation it also appeared 
under a combative banner. Sam Rhodie, the new editor of Screen, began the 
Autumn 1972 issue that highlighted the YML essay with a brief summary context 
and introduction. But the issue also contained an article by John Smith on 
Hitchcock’s English films, and Rhodie is clearly hostile and dismissive of the 
article he is publishing. 

“If Cahiers explores 'breaks,' Smith is after unities and synthesis and 
the films which appear most coherent (form and content perfectly 
integrated) are those which are deemed 'best.'...Smith relates to an 
older and I think incorrect aesthetic position...[a] species of 
[untenable] romantic aesthetics....” 

Why is Rhodie publishing the piece if it is so aesthetically incorrect? And why is 
he compelled to make such a declaration against it? The issue also includes the 
second half of an article by Steven Mamber on “Cinema-Verite in America,” 
along with a long letter from Mamber complaining about editorial changes to the 
first half, apparently published without his knowing about the alterations or 
having a chance to see them before publication.[50] 

So the very kick off of the YML essay in English is clouded with hostility. It didn’t 
take long for the discussion to warm up across the Atlantic. Writing two years 
later in Film Quarterly about the YML essay and a follow-up article from Screen 
by Ben Brewster, Brian Henderson recapitulates much of the Cahiers article, 
with some extraordinarily long direct quotes from the original. He quotes very 
extensive passages: eight sequential paragraphs; four paragraphs; three 
paragraphs; and then three paragraphs.[51] 


He then takes issue with Brewster’s article 


“...he violates the Cahiers concept, indeed he obliterates it,...the 
principal direction of Brewster’s article is that of a regression.... 

“...bridging this gap is ambiguous at best and fishy at worst...he fails 
to bridge this gap....Aside from other defects, this is an alarming 
reduction and simplification...Brewster’s conclusion is a shock. One is 
astonished that this is what Brewster’s analysis has led to, the return 
of the author. Nothing has prepared one for this....The nominal 
project of integrating Metzism reduced to a shell with a denatured 
“Young Mr. Lincoln” sets up the mutual collapse that Brewster’s text 
has engineered....A carefully built house of cards collapses abruptly; 

....” [I’ll show mercy and stop quoting here: the last four paragraphs 
of Henderson’s article become quite florid—CK.] 

Henderson’s passion is clear: he reads what Brewster is doing as a betrayal. But 
at the time, and especially today, to almost all readers Brewster seemed to be 
making a rather common sense point: that while Cahiers claims it is moving 
beyond the earlier Bazinian and auteur foundations of the magazine’s outlook, in 
fact its approach is still informed by (though not slavishly dependent on) the 
concept of authorship. (Much as one cannot un-ring a bell, I suppose.) 

Hostile exceptions to the Cahiers approach multiplied in the 70s. Two of 
Henderson’s students, Abramson and Thompson added to the critique with their 
own different reading/interpretation. And the dean of conservative film 
aesthetics, Dudley Andrew, addresses the post-68 moment of Cahiers and 
Cinethique[s2] briefly in a few pages of his 1976 The Major Film Theories, and 
then the much larger international context of new theory in his Concepts of Film 
Theory (1984). Andrews’ writing style itself invites a symptomatic reading. His 
honest commitment to a fair, if not neutral, discussion of the new direction, 
particularly the most politicized examples is undermined by his obvious 
discomfort with left politics and gender issues. The result is more than a trace of 
male hysteria in expressing his alarm at this new arrival in film studies. 

Of course we would expect change as intellectuals evolve in a longer discussion. 
Sometimes this was abrupt: within a matter of months Cahiers dismissed its 
earlier phases as it moved toward a Red star-struck Maoism. But often it seemed 
that thinkers were holding to a rather linear view of progress that mean the new 
replaced the old rather than build on it, modified it, or potentiated earlier work. 
Perhaps that way of thinking is built into assuming the “human sciences” 
advance in a way similar to the natural sciences, and is an easy given in a 
consumer capitalist society. In the long run, today for example, the Cahiers 
analysis of the Ford film opened up a mainstream commercial narrative film to a 
profoundly new way of thinking, and much more importantly, it opened up the 
whole field of dramatic cinema to a deeper political and formal analysis. We live 
on the other side of that moment. 

Go to notes page 
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Notes 

1 .1 provide a contextual overview of Marxist analysis in Chuck Kleinhans, 
“Marxism and Film,” The Oxford Guide to Film Studies, ed. John Hill and 
Pamela Church-Gibson (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), 106-113. 
freturn to textl 

2. For example, in his 1975 book The John Ford Movie Mystery, Andrew 
Sarris makes several errors in discussing YML. He says the opening speech 
takes place in Springfield, Illinois, whereas the scene’s title card locates it 
Lincoln’s home town, New Salem, about 20 miles away. At Ann Rutledge’s 
New Salem graveside, he mistakenly identifies the place as Kentucky, and 
forgets that Lincoln chooses where to go by letting a stick fall, claiming 
erroneously that the young man flips a coin. (p. 88). 

3 .1 once asked someone familiar with the Parisian film scene c. 1970 how 
certain films had been selected for what then became model essays (e.g. 
Bellour on The Birds; Metz on Adieu Philippine ) and I was told that 
availability of a print for repeated viewing (especially on an editing table) 
was the primary determinant. Cahiers clearly states that they are not 
selecting YML as a canonical masterpiece but as an illustrative example of 
classic Hollywood. 

4. For a concise discussion of the politics of auteur theory, see John Hess’s 
essays in JUMP CUT: 

“La politique des auteurs (part one) World view as aesthetics” 

http: / / www.eiumpcut.org / archive / onlinessavs / J Co lfolder / auturismi.html 

“La politique des auteurs, 2 Truffaut’s manifesto” 

http://www.eiumpcut.org/archive/onlinessays/JC02folder/auteur2.html 

5. The same issue contained semiotician Raymond Bellour’s shot-by-shot 
analysis of the Bodega Bay sequence from Hitchcock’s The Birds, a 
milestone in dissecting Hollywood film: the elation of cinephilia was 
replaced by the science of autopsy. 

6. Representative key articles and an interpretive historical intro can be 
found in volumes 3 and 4 of the Harvard anthologies on Cahiers du cinema 
(see biblio essay at the end of this article). 

7. Jorge Larrain, “Ideology” in Tom Bottomore et al., A Dictionary of 
Marxist Thought (Cambridge: Harvard UP, 1983), p 2-19. 

8. Sherry Turkle’s Psychoanalytic Politics: Freud’s French Revolution (NY: 
Basic Books, 1978) provides a rich and readable survey of the 
movement/moment. 

9. Althusser’s reputation and stature collapsed when he murdered his wife 
in 1980. He was found to be insane at the time. 







10. Among the essays in this special section, Warren Buckland discusses 
Althusser’s concept of symptomatic reading (which he saw as starting with 
Marx’s reading of earlier economists). Buckland goes on to argue that a 
later elaboration by Slavoj Zizek significantly changes the analysis of such 
textual symptoms, interpreting them as necessary features rather than 
anomalies. Buckland, “Symptomatic reading in Althusser, Cahiers du 
cinema, and Zizek.” 

freturn to page 2l 

11. Casetti, p. 192. 

12. Fairfax, Daniel. '”Yes, We Were Utopians; in a Way, I Still Am...’: An 
Interview with Jean-Louis Comolli (Part 1)." Senses of Cinema. No. 62 
(2012). Web. 

13. The validation of Douglas Sirk’s glossy melodramas is probably the best 
known example. 

14. Curiously, while Cahiers investigates YML in terms of looking at party 
affiliation and class position of the people making it, they don’t seem to 
think that they might apply these ideas to their own intellectual work. In 
the 1969 “Cinema/ Ideology/ Criticism” essay, Comolli and Narboni briefly 
acknowledge their magazine’s place in the economic structure: 

“A magazine, that is to say, a particular product, involving a 
particular amount of work (on the part of those who write it, 
those who produce it and, indeed, those who read it). We do not 
close our eyes to the fact that a product of this nature is situated 
fairly and squarely inside the economic system of capitalist 
publishing (modes of production, spheres of circulation, etc.).” 

They state the journal’s situation, but they do not indicate if they are then 
salaried or what their own sources of income are. However when they 
presume to know the reason YML was made, they explain it in terms of 
party affiliation (Republican, the party of Big Business including the banks 
which control the capitalist studio; and producer Zanuck, also a 
Republican). But they don’t explain their own intellectual project in terms 
of their party affiliation(s) or Cahiers position within the French economy 
or their own personal situation. According to Bickerton’s brief history of 
Cahiers, immediately after the “Cinema/ Ideology/ Criticism” essay 
appeared, and in response to it, the publisher, Daniel Filipacchi, decided to 
sell the publication. A group of old Cahiers editors and the present ones 
cobbled together the funds to buy it. (Bickerton p. 70) Bickerton reports 
that the magazine was closest to the French Communist party at the time 
(this would change rapidly in the next two years to their Maoist phase). She 
also reports that as Cahiers turned increasingly left and dedicated to 
theory, it lost sales (11,000 since 1969). A full Marxist analysis political 
economy of Cahiers at this time would depend on examining the magazines 
changing economic fortunes (such as income, expenses, salaries, etc.) as 
well as the editors’ own salaries, annual income and net worth. 

15. Ben Brewster, shortly after the translation was published: 

“The political analysis in paragraphs (3) and (4) seem 
misconceived: they posit a highly specific aim on the part of the 
producers of the film which is unsubstantiated, and indeed 
could not be substantiated, presented as it is in the form of a 
pure will.” “Notes on the Text ‘John Ford’s Young Mr. Lincoln’ 
by the Editors of Cahiers du cinema,” Screen, 14:3 (1973) p. 38 



In the same vein, Bill Nichols, commented on “...the absence of a theory of 
mediations within historical process. (Ironically, the incredible weakness 
and superficiality of their analysis of the film’s historical context (sections 
2-5) has not even been commented upon by presumably Marxist-oriented 
theorists like Brian Henderson!)” “Style, Grammar, and Movies,” p.619. 
[first published in Film Quarterly 28:3 (Spring 1975)] 

Nichols, preface to “John Ford’s Young Mr. Lincoln,” in Movies and 
Methods (Berkeley: U of California Press, 1976), p. 493: “...the weakness of 
explanations of the film’s historical determinations ....” 

Rushton and Bettinson, “They begin with a series of hasty historical 
determinants...” p. 23, What is Film theory? (Berkshire, England: Open 
University Press, 2010) 

Any argument about textual meaning that relies on authorial intention has 
a steep hill to climb in the Anglophone world given the canonical status of 
William K. Wimsatt and Monroe C. Beardsley’s classic essay on literary 
analysis, “The Intentional Fallacy,” Sewanee Review, vol. 54 (1946): 468- 
488. 

16. It is also essential to understand that the companies also owned or had 
controlling interest in theater chains which is where money was made. The 
studio was the key to artistic production, but finance and theatrical 
exhibition were central to the whole enterprise as a business. 

17. This claim of knowing intention based on party affiliation reappears in 
some of the critical commentary on Spielberg’s Lincoln. Known as a 
Hollywood liberal and contributor to the Democratic Party, some right 
wing reviewers and observers immediately read the film as propaganda for 
Obama’s Presidency. 

18. For example in November 2013 U.S. radio pundit Rush Limbaugh has 
said he believes the disastrous computer problems with the Obamacare 
enrollment are a deliberate plan to drive the public to demand “single 
payer” (Federal government) healthcare as part of a grand scheme to 
increase citizen dependence on government. 

19. According to Zanuck biographer George Custen, a close reading of the 
internal studio memos around that film along with the changes from novel 
to film shows Zanuck often toning down criticism of the New Deal. 

20. As far as I know no one has carefully examined all the available 
documents on YML and constructed a production history. Zanuck’s papers 
have been considered by Custen among others, but correlation with 
information on Ford and screenwriter Trotti as well as any other 
production documents remains open. To confirm the Cahiers presumption, 
it would be especially useful to examine corporate records of the time of 
both 20th Century Fox and its controlling bank, Chase National. 

21. In this vein, it is interesting to consider the difference between Lamar 
Trotti’s final shooting script and the portions omitted from the actual 
finished film. Some examples are found on the Criterion DVD extras. It is 
also curious to find that the left wing Popular Front theatre and film 
magazine of the era interviewing John Ford as a progressive, praising his 
film The Informer, recording his complaints about financial interests and 
producers limiting directors and screenwriters, and his commitment to 
anti-lynching politics: Eisenberg, Emanuel. "John Ford: Fighting 




In a dramatic opening sequence in Abraham 
Lincoln Vampire Hunter, young Abe is shown 
playing with his friend, a black boy. They are in 
Indiana, a free state, separated by the Ohio 
River from Kentucky, a slave state. Operating 
under the Fugitive Slave Law, a slave catcher 
appears and seizes the boy’s parents. The child 
hurls himself at the man who responds with 
brute force. Young Abe comes to his friend’s aid 
and is also brutalized. Abe’s father comes to his 
son’s rescue, but is then fired from his job. Thus 
the issue of slavery and the situation of African 
Americans, both free, runaway, and still 
enslaved, is entwined with the vampire story, as 
it is revealed that the vampires find the slave¬ 
holding South a perfect environment to prey on 
(black) humans without raising suspicion, 
hostility, or resistance. 



Irishman." New Theater and Film: 1934-1937: An Anthology. 1936. Ed. 
Kline, Herbert. San Diego: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1985. 267-271. 

22. Althusser had introduced the term “structuring absence” in his early 
work on reading Marx. He pointed out that Marx himself, in reviewing 
earlier economists, pointed out that there were certain questions that they 
simply did not address, but which seemed obvious to later thinkers. These 
blindspots themselves were “tells” that when spotted revealed something 
significant about the original analysis: what it repressed, what it couldn’t 
talk about. Combined with the Freudian theory of repression, and the 
Marxist concept of contradiction, Althusser put forth a direction for textual 
analysis that many found productive for talking about social, cultural, and 
artistic practices. 

23. Fortunately today, The Criterion Collection now has an excellent DVD 
version. 

24. A similar racial displacement takes place with the issue of lynching 
which I will discuss later. Another racial trace appears when Mrs. Clay 
explains that she was widowed when “a drunk Indian” killed her husband. 
Cahiers doesn’t mention the Native American and passes the death off as 
“an accident.” 

25. Columbia, a standing woman in neo-classical robes (usually similar to 
the Stars and Stripes flag motif), was a standard icon for the United States. 
Later she was overshadowed by the figure of Uncle Sam. Film folks will 
recognize the figure of Columbia from the start of that studio’s motion 
pictures. In typical Fordian style, in YML she is presented as an awkwardly 
enthusiastic young woman taken up with her sudden celebrity, shouting 
out recognition to her mother and other female relatives who are typed as 
rowdy “down home” folk. Later, the mother gets so wrapped up in 
supporting her side in the Tug O’War she ends up being pulled into the 
mud puddle along with the men in the comic finale. 

26. In contrast , Abraham Lincoln Vampire Hunter (d. Timur 
Bekmambetov, 2012) begins with slavery as a central issue. In Free State 
Indiana, young Abe and an African American boy play together when a 
slave catcher brutally captures the boy’s parents under the Fugitive Slave 
Law for return to the South. The event’s injustice and racism is indelibly 
marked on the child Lincoln and it serves the rest of the film’s progress. 
Cahiers doesn’t say it, but by evacuating slavery as an issue, YML avoids 
addressing the human degradation and immorality of slavery and turns it 
into a different issue: a reflection on labor migration (whites moving West, 
a much more topical issue in the Depression). As for the usual Hollywood 
romance line of action, his first love, Ann Rutledge (only present in one 
scene), dies, and the encounters with his eventual wife, Mary Todd, are 
subdued in this film. 

27. For a particularly good argument along these lines: Jeffrey Sconce, 
“Esper, the Renunciator,” in Defining Cult Movies: the Cultural Politics of 
Oppositional Taste. (2003). Mark Jancovich (Eds.), Manchester, 
Manchester University Press. 

freturn to page 2l 

28. The letter of invitation, shown for the audience to read as Abe polishes 
his shoes and trims his hair, refers to Lincoln’s role in stopping “the recent 
deplorable uprising,” a phrasing that carries its own class markers. 


29. There were four candidates who unevenly split the popular vote and the 









electoral vote: 



In the Abraham Lincoln Vampire Hunter's 
dramatic conclusion, the battle of Gettysburg is 
about to be turned to the Confederacy’s 
advantage by the arrival of vampire troops. 
Lincoln rides a train filled with vampire-killing 
silver bullets for the Union troops, but it is 
attacked by a vampire horde. But, it turns out 
the train was a decoy, a hoax, and the actual 
weaponry has been brought by stealth to the 
battleground using the Underground Railroad, 
the secret paths used by runaway slaves in their 
flight to freedom, and carried by African 
Americans from Washington D.C. to supply the 
troops. Mary Todd Lincoln opens a box of silver 
bayonets on site to begin the fight for freedom. 
Soon, confronted by the undead enemy, she 
loads her silver necklace, with a cross on it, in a 
rifle to kill the leading female vampire in short 
order. 

In contrast to the displacement of race in Young 
Mr. Lincoln, this fantastical rewriting of the 
Lincoln legend puts the issue of slavery present 
throughout the narrative and black characters 
essential to winning the fight. 


Candidate 

Bracken 

Bell 

Douglas 

Lincoln 

states 

11 

3 

1 

17 

electoral 

votes 

72 

39 

12 

180 

popular 

votes 

848,019 

590,000 

1,380,202 

1,865,908 

percent 

18.2% 

12.6% 

29% 

39 - 7 % 


30. Wollen, p. 46. 

31. The two films have striking parallels: a homespun protagonist, a lawyer, 
who uses folksy humor to advance his goals, can sniff out hidden secrets, 
and who is alone now separated from a deceased love. Both films trade in a 
sentimental populism, portray community celebrations based in 
patriotism, and end in dramatic trials with villains caught out and the 
suffering innocents vindicated, family reunited, young lovers brought 
together, and morality affirmed. 

32. Of course he did ask this very question of her during his visit to the 
farm. 

33. Quote in Balio, p.2, summarizing Thorpe’s findings. 

34. What would they think of Iron Chef or other cooking competition TV 
shows? 

[ return to page 4] 

35. At least according to my late mother-in-law’s copy of The Way to a 
Man's Heart: The Settlement Cook Book by Mrs. Simon (Lizzie Black) 
Kander, first published in 1901, it went through 34 editions and sold over 2 
million copies, eventually. This was the go-to cookbook of my late mother- 
in-law, Sylvia Lewis Lesage, who got her copy shortly after marriage and 
moving from New York to small town Illinois in the 1930s. Written by a 
progressive German Jewish social activist from Milwaukee, the cuisine 
rested solidly in Central European dishes. The message in the title was 
enacted daily. 

When the next event at the fairgrounds begins (three hours later according 
to the posted schedule), the Tug O’War, Lincoln is shown as still finishing a 
huge quarter of a pie. 

36. Bertrand Tavernier referenced by Bill Rout in a discussion of YML in 
Screening the Past , http: //www.screeningthepast.com/ 
2012/07/ford-at-fox/ 

37. See also in this issue, Deborah Tudor, “ The hysteric, the mother, the 
natural gal: male fantasies and male theories in films about Lincoln .” 


38. Cahiers actually misidentifies her. But the obvious (to any woman) fact 

































that she is a mother, a wife, there with her husband and baby at her side 
makes the intrusion particularly hostile. 


“The Way to a Man’s Heart: The Settlement 
Cook Book” by Mrs. Simon (Lizzie Black) 
Kander, first published in 1901, went through 34 
editions and sold over 2 million copies, 
eventually. This was the go-to cookbook of my 
late mother-in-law, Sylvia Lewis Lesage, who 
got her copy shortly after marriage and moving 
from New York to small town Illinois in the 
1930s. Written by a progressive German 
Jewish social activist from Milwaukee, the 
cuisine rested solidly in Central European 
dishes. The message in the title was enacted 
daily. 


39. There’s another faulty dimension to Cass that would be clear to any 
fashion police. He and his buddy Scrub wear outlandish garb such as bold 
plaid and checkered pants. 

40. Significant parts of both the “Cinema/Ideology/Criticism” essay and 
the YML one are obvious paraphrases of Macherey’s book. 

41. For an elaboration of applying Barthes’ literary study to film, see Julia 
Lesage’s essay, “ S/Z and Rules of the Game. ” republished in this issue of 
JUMP CUT. 

42. Of course some of Cahiers reading/misreading may simply be due to 
cross-cultural difference. Highly dramatic trials are a genuine possibility in 
the U.S. justice system, both through the structure of the legal process, the 
basis in law, and the practice of law. Cahiers does note trial scenes as a 
significant element in classic Hollywood cinema. The French legal system 
operates in a very different way with much less room for courtroom 
theatrics. 


43. The song, originally composed about John Brown, combines patriotic 
sentiment with war-like militancy referring to Christian Judgment Day. It 
was central to the North’s righteousness during the War and has remained 
a favorite Protestant hymn. 

44. Widely available in different concert recordings and DVDs; a favorite 
on YouTube. 


45. For example Roland Barthes, working at the time with the Theatre 
populaire (people’s theater) movement, wrote enthusiastically in favor of 
Brecht, and the German playwright attracted a powerful intellectual, 
Bernard Dort, who wrote about the theatrical work and who also wrote for 
Cahiers. 


46. Detailed in dissertations by Lellis, and Lesage. 

47. In the United States, particularly coming from Central European exiles 






and intellectuals more aware of German thought, this was shaped by what 
is now called the “Brecht-Lukacs debate.” 

48. Seeing the contrast helps explain the extreme negative reaction to 
Cahiers and company by Bazin’s most devoted champions such as Dudley 
Andrew. See biblio and Bill Horrigan, "Andre Bazin's Destiny." Jump 
Cut.ig (1978). Web. 

http://www.ejumpcut.org/archive/onlinessays/ 

JCiQfolder/BazinHorriganRev.html 

49. A good example can be found in Sylvia Harvey’s book: a 1972 article on 
“Film Journals and Politics” from the major Paris newspaper, Le Monde. 

return to page 

50. There is a complex set of antagonistic relations and explosive events 
surrounding Screen, its parent organization, The Society for Education in 
Film and Television, and the British Film Institute and its Education 
Department at this point in time. For details: Nowell-Smith (2012), 
Grieveson (2008), and Bolas (2009). 

51. At the time there were likely only a few dozen actual copies of that issue 
of Screen in the United States. Thus, writing for the best known and wide- 
circulation U.S. film journal, it made sense to reproduce large sections of 
the British translation. 

52. Unfortunately for his credibility, in the earlier book he misspells 
“Cinethique” as “Cinetique” (a mistake continued by Robert Stam in his 
Film Theory: An Introduction, and by Ian Aitkin in European Film Theory 
and Cinema ). 

53. Reference here, “of course,” Bordwell’s discussion of normalizing 
discourse in his Making Meaning. 
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The Lincoln character in these two films saves 
the country from darkness and destruction. 


Lincoln in contemporary 
U.S. culture and politics 

by Douglas Kellner 

In 2012, Abraham Lincoln appeared once more as a major icon in 
Hollywood film culture. Steven Spielberg’s epic Lincoln (2012) was 
preceded by two genre films Abraham Lincoln Vampire Hunter and 
Abraham Lincoln vs. Zombies. Directed by Russian filmmaker Timur 
Bekmambetov, Abraham Lincoln Vampire Hunter (2012) depicts 
Lincoln fighting a group of vampires, presented as a Southern slave¬ 
owning aristocracy and wanting to take over the entirety of the United 
States. Although this theme is not articulated, Bekmambetov’s campy 
genre satire can be read as an allegory of rapacious reactionaries who 
want to enslave the entire country, thus positioning Lincoln as the 
People’s Champion of freedom and democracy. [1] fopen endnotes in 
new window] Richard Schenkman’s Abraham Lincoln vs. Zombies 
(2012) deploys the form of Asylum films mockbuster genre to satirize 
the big-budget vampire-slayer film in a mock-epic of Lincoln saving 
the country from an attacking horde of Confederate zombies, another 
allegory that depicts Lincoln as saving the country from darkness and 
destruction, a project also central in Spielberg’s Lincoln. 

Spielberg’s Lincoln can be contrasted to John Ford’s 1939 film Young 
Mr. Lincoln, which focused on a specific era of Lincoln’s life to try to 
evoke the defining qualities of the man who would come to be 
considered by many as the greatest U.S. president. Ford’s film became 
the subject of one of the most influential film analyses of the 1970s, 
which was taken as a key text in the dissemination of a new form of 
French structuralist/ semiotic and political/ ideological cinema 
analysis and critique of the period. [2] In retrospect, Ford’s Young Mr. 
Lincoln mythologizes Lincoln as the modest trial lawyer who teaches 
himself to read and learn the law and to use it to resolve conflicts and 
establish justice. In Ford’s film, Lincoln is constantly studying, 
consulting and quoting books to make his point, establishing law as 
grounded in text and tradition, and serving the interests of the 
common man. 

John Ford and Steven Spielberg’s Lincoln movies can both serve as 
exemplars of auteur cinema, as epics of U.S. history, as ideological 
interventions into specific historical contexts, and as reproducing 
certain forms of hegemonic ideology. Both films enact a naturalization 
of the Lincoln myth ( Cahiers , 503f), and present a heroic and 
redemptive Lincoln. Both feature top actors who initially rejected the 
role out of modesty, but were talked into representing one of the U.S.’s 
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This Lincoln character establishes law as 
grounded in text and tradition. 



In Ford’s film, Lincoln is constantly studying, 
consulting and quoting books. 


most revered presidents and historical figures, and gave what were 
considered to be major performances. For Henry Fonda, his young Mr. 
Lincoln established him as a first-line movie star, where the older 
Daniel Day-Lewis confirmed his status as a top global film star of the 
highest rank. Ford was about to embark on a career as one of 
Hollywood’s most respected auteur directors, whereas Spielberg 
cemented his status as a director who could make epic films dealing 
with the most serious subjects, as well as genre films, dealing with the 
joys and terrors of U.S. suburban life.[3] 

Spielberg’s Lincoln contributes to his own reputation as a major global 
film auteur, and the film stands as one of his most significant historical 
epics, along with Schindler’s List, Amistad, and Munich, to name some 
of Spielberg’s big-budget historical epics dealing with weighty themes. 
Amistad (1997), Spielberg’s gripping film of an 1839 slave rebellion 
and subsequent trial of the slaves who took over the ship, provides a 
preview of Spielberg’s argument for the equality of blacks and whites 
in Lincoln, and also indicates the coming inevitability of a conflict over 
slavery and hence the Civil War. Like Lincoln, it presents a triumphal 
ideological view of the ability of the U.S. legal and political system to 
resolve complex and dangerous conflicts, and to provide just solutions 
to burning problems. The Great Man vision of history, which informs 
Lincoln, also informs Amistad in its portrait of the heroic leader of the 
slave rebellion Cinque (Djimon Hounsou), and the brilliant legal 
maneuvers of John Quincy Adams (Anthony Hopkins), who ensures 
that justice will be done for the rebellious slaves. 

Based on a script by award-winning playwright Tony Kushner, Lincoln 
provides a highly literate presentation of Lincoln as public speaker, 
debater, story teller, effective legislator, dedicated family man, and 
savior of the nation. The dialogue is exceptionally intelligent, especially 
in debating slavery and the Thirteenth amendment, and few 
Hollywood films have ever gone into as much detail in presenting the 
complex process of state politics, warts and all, portraying the 
wheeling and dealing necessary to pass the 13th Amendment outlawing 
slavery, the major thematic focus of Lincoln. 

The Lincoln project began when, while consulting with Spielberg in 
1999, Doris Kearns Goodwin told the filmmaker that she was planning 
to write a book about Lincoln and the Civil War to be called Team of 
Rivals.[ 4] Spielberg indicated his interest in the film rights, and 
DreamWorks finalized the deal in 2001. After rejecting scripts by John 
Logan and Paul Webb, Spielberg asked playwright Tony Kushner to 
draft a screenplay. Kushner's initial 500-page draft focused on four 
months in the life of Lincoln, and Spielberg told him to shorten it. The 
next draft delivered in February 2009 limited itself to the last two 
months in Lincoln's life when he was preoccupied with passing the 
Thirteenth Amendment. 

Hence, while the Kushner/Spielberg’s figure of Abraham Lincoln is 
constructed in the film as a major icon and visionary of U.S. history, 
one of its interesting features is that it dissects the often messy process 
of legislative politics in the U.S. political system, as President Lincoln 
does whatever is necessary to assemble the votes to pass the Thirteenth 




DANIEL DAY LEWIS 

LINCOLN 


Both Henry Fonda and Daniel Day-Lewis 
originally rejected roles as Lincoln out of 
modesty. 


Amendment abolishing slavery. Spielberg’s Lincoln is thus a great 
idealist and visionary, but also a pragmatist, making the necessary deal 
to get the amendment passed, including cutting moral corners, just as 
Henry Fonda’s Lincoln in Young Mr. Lincoln cut corners to win the tug 
of war contest by tying the rope to a cart. Both Ford and Spielberg’s 
Lincoln are shown as practical down-to-earth men who get things 
done, and are driven to success, often at the price of a happy personal 
life. 

With the exception of moral fudging in the tug of war mentioned 
above, Ford’s Lincoln is an exemplar of law and morality, but in the 
Cahiers critique (p. 504), Young Mr. Lincoln erases politics. In 
contrast, Spielberg’s film immerses itself in the process of political 
conflict and the legislative process in which votes are passed. Ford’s 
Lincoln is portrayed as a young man who is beyond petty politics and 
the cares of everyday life, and is more of the ascetic U.S. monomyth 
figure who must stand outside of the community so that he can return 
with his magical gifts to his society and culture. [5] Spielberg’s mature 
Lincoln, by contrast, enjoys (and often suffers) family and political life, 
while focusing on the enormous challenges that he has inherited. 



Gore Vidal's Lincoln, miniseries, 1988. Vidal’s 
novel Lincoln and this miniseries focus on the 
corruption of the political and economic system 
during the Lincoln era. 


Celebrating Lincoln’s fervent attempts to pass the Thirteenth 
Amendment that would outlaw slavery during the last year of the Civil 
War, Spielberg’s film presents Lincoln as far-seeing and visionary, 
realizing that if slavery is not legally eliminated, it will return after the 
war no matter what the outcome. Lincoln depicts how the President’s 
cabinet members and political advisors were first dead-set against 
passing the anti-slavery amendment, which would split their own party 
and possibly detract from ending the war, entering its fourth bloody 
year. Much of the narrative of the film centrally focuses on how the 
President created alliances within his own party and brought in anti¬ 
slavery members of the Democratic party, often getting down and dirty 
in the legislative process to produce results, including shady horse¬ 
trading and bribes. There is narrative and visual focus on counting the 
votes of the film with a dramatic thrust of coming down to the last 
minute to nail the decisive votes in a cliff-hanger. The narrative 
deploys W.N. Bilbo (James Spader) and other seedy Republican 
political operations to round-up votes from lame-duck Congressmen 
and others who might be susceptible to patronage jobs, bribery, and 
other dubious methods. 

Although Lincoln was partly based on Doris Kearns Goodwin’s Team 
of Rivals,[ 6] the Kushner/Spielberg narrative does not really flesh out 
the personalities of Lincoln’s fellow cabinet members, or their complex 
relations and interaction, following the Hollywood model of having the 
Great Man controlling the other characters and situations in a very 
Lincoln-centric story that shows how Lincoln balances relations 
between a vast cast of characters, as well as complex and challenging 
relations within his own family. The focus is intensely positioned in 



discrete rooms with Lincoln interacting with other characters, 
although some scenes show Lincoln with the public, and present the 
popular President as a man of the people interacting with citizens 
throughout the film, in his office regularly meeting with people with 
problems, bantering with crowds in the streets, and interacting with 
troops as well as generals. 

Like Spielberg’s Lincoln, Gore Vidal’s novel Lincoln (New York: 
Vintage, 2000) and Lamont Johnson’s TV mini-series Gore Vidal's 
Lincoln (1988), based on Vidal’s novel, are Lincoln-centric, although 
Kushner-Spielberg’s film is more so. Both the Kushner-Spielberg and 
Vidal-Johnson films portray Lincoln’s interaction with his cabinet, 
other historical figures, and his family, as does Goodwin’s Team of 
Rivals, although the Spielberg film is more narrow in its focus, 
concentrating on the last four months of Lincoln’s life and the passing 
of the 13th Amendment. The Vidal novel and TV-mini-series, by 
contrast, present an epic of Lincoln’s entire presidency and the key 
dramatic events of the Civil War and multiple challenges that Lincoln 
faced. 

The Vidal novel and mini-series also flesh out Lincoln’s complex 
interaction with his contemporaries in a more multidimensional 
fashion than Kushner-Spielberg’s Lincoln that follows the Great Man 
approach. Such a sustained focus on providing a reverential portrait of 
the figure of Lincoln is overdetermined by Hollywood’s dominant 
ideology of individualism, Spielberg’s cinematic sentimentality and 
focus on individual figures, Kushner and Spielberg’s adorational 
portrait of Lincoln, and Spielberg’s figure as a dominant global 
proponent of U.S. and Hollywood ideology. Gore Vidal, by contrast, is 
a highly idiosyncratic writer whose many historical novels present 
often critical and demythologizing views of U.S. history, as in Vidal's 
1876 which chronicles the political scandals and dark intrigues that 
rocked the United States in its bi-centennial year, depicting the ways 
economic forces corrupt U.S. democracy. Indeed, Vidal’s Lincoln saga 
focuses on the corruption of the political and economic system during 
the Lincoln era and in a scathing portrait of Mary Todd Lincoln, far 
more critical than the Spielberg-Kushner depiction, unfolds how the 
Lincoln presidency was implicated in financial scandals and corruption 
of the era, through detailed portrayal of Mary Todd Lincoln’s profligate 
spending and the morally and politically corrupt manner in which she 
financed her sprees of personal consumption and White House 
renovation schemes. 

Spielberg’s Lincoln opens with the violence of a Civil War battle scene, 
zooming in on a black soldier carrying a U.S. flag, and cutting to a field 
of battle full of wounded and dead soldiers. A voice-over dialogue 
introduces Lincoln talking to black soldiers who frankly tell him the 
Union took too long in giving them equal pay, and the soldiers also 
forcefully articulate their dissatisfaction with the lack of black officers 
in the Union army. Lincoln promises that conditions will improve for 
blacks in the country and the scene ends with two white soldiers seeing 
Lincoln and reciting by memory Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, with 
one of the black soldiers finishing the eloquent speech, which makes 
clear the stakes of the war for former slaves and Lincoln’s status as the 
Voice of Emancipation. 




The gender politics of Spielberg’s Lincoln are 
relatively underdeveloped with few women 
characters. 



Spielberg’s Lincoln provides a series of 
contemporary lessons for Barack Obama. 


Yet after this powerful opening scene, black voices almost disappear, 
and there is little discussion of race with African Americans in the rest 
of the movie, with black people retiring into roles as servants and 
nannies, or silent soldiers on the battlefield. Yet there is one scene 
where Mary Todd Lincoln’s maid Elizabeth Keckley (Gloria Reuben) 
tells Lincoln of her admiration for his support of the Thirteenth 
amendment, and Lincoln clumsily tells her that he really doesn’t know 
or understand black people, but believes that because human beings 
are similar they will be able to relate in a future United States. Further, 
Keckley is present everyday beside Mary at the Congressional debates 
over the Thirteenth Amendment and her gaze is positioned as a mark 
of judgment on the politicians’ debating. 

However, the gender politics of Spielberg’s Lincoln are relatively 
underdeveloped with few women characters. Mary Lincoln’s key scenes 
in the film have her still emotionally devastated by the death of their 
son Willie, and overwrought in her opposition to their son Robert’s 
entering the military. While Ford’s Young Mr. Lincoln has many 
women in secondary roles, relating Lincoln to his dead mother and the 
mother of the boys he saves in the trial that is the culmination of the 
film, to his lost love Ann Rutledge, as well as to Mary Todd and to the 
wives of the boys that he saved, one of whom impulsively kisses him, in 
Lincoln only Mary Todd Lincoln has a significant role and a 
minimalized one at that. Curiously, one scene that is replicated in 
Young Mr. Lincoln and Lincoln features a dance scene where Mary 
Todd invites a poorly dressed and clumsy Abraham Lincoln to dance, 
and then quickly sweeps him off the floor. The scene in both films 
situates Mary Todd as upper class and cultured, and Lincoln as clumsy 
and unschooled in the ways of upper crust social life, a plain-spoken 
and simple man of the people. 

The Cahiers analysis reads this scene in terms of Mary’s castration of 
Lincoln and how he must renounce love and erotic gratification (pp. 
5l6f), but Spielberg’s Lincoln presents Lincoln in media res as 
President, family man, and man of the people, a fully engaged and 
multidimensional individual. The relative absence of African 
Americans, women, and even of his cabinet “team of rivals” from 
Spielberg’s narrative positions his Lincoln as a Great White Man of 
history, the center of the narrative and cinematic world, and controller 
of the nation’s destiny (whereas Young Mr. Lincoln in the Cahiers 
reading simply presents Lincoln’s future destiny as Great Man in 
Ford’s film). In Spielberg’s film, Lincoln is the Master of the House, the 
State, and Nation, the moral center of the narrative, and the Great Man 
who produced a Great Nation. 

Just as the absence of a determining force of other voices and figures 
in Kushner/ Spielberg’s positioning Lincoln as Great Man in the 
ideology of heroic individualism, likewise in Robert Redford’s The 
Conspirators (2011), Lincoln’s absence in the assassination conspiracy 
scenes positions him as the Great National Hero who the forces of 
darkness wish to take down and destroy, just as the Republican right 
and rightwing media attack machine has been engaged in a four-year 
attempt to take down Barack Obama. 

Interestingly, Spielberg held up the release of Lincoln until some days 
after the 2012 election, so that he would not be accused of influencing 



the election, [8] and perhaps losing Republican viewers, who might 
believe that Spielberg is not a patriotic celebrator of U.S. democracy, as 
much as a Democratic Party fellow traveler and financier. [9] 
Spielberg’s reluctance to be seen as a partisan in the election can be 
contrasted with Harvey Weinstein’s release right before the election of 
Seal Team 6: The Raid on Osama Bin Laden (2012). Directed by John 
Stockwell and produced by Weinstein, the potboiler was shown on 
cable television just before the election, and allegedly contained 
newsreel footage added at the last moment associating Obama with the 
Seals’ heroism in capturing and killing Osama Bin Laden.[10] 



Lincoln’s pragmatism in the film is shared by 
Thaddeus Stevens, one of the most radical 
abolitionists. 


In fact, Spielberg’s Lincoln provides contemporary lessons for Barack 
Obama. [11] The message for Obama is that flights of oratory and 
rhetoric are great, but you have to be fully engaged with Congress, 
including getting your hands dirty, to produce results. And another 
message for Obama is that to get progressive results you need to reach 
out to radicals, as Lincoln reached out to fierce anti-abolitionist 
Thaddeus Stevens (Tommy Lee Jones) to get the Thirteenth 
Amendment passed. Indeed, the ethos of Lincoln evokes the 
contemporary U.S. political scene with an extremely divided country, 
vicious partisan bickering, and exceedingly corrupt wheeling and 
dealing to get votes and legislation passed. It shows a broken 
Congressional system that requires bribes and coercion to marshal 
votes and an executive branch that requires Herculean labors to get 
things done. It pictures Congress as a nest of intrigue and partisan 
bickering, evoking images of a divided and contentious Congress 
during the Obama years in the U.S. today. 

Spielberg’s Lincoln excels in showing Lincoln’s cabinet coalescing 
behind the president’s positions and how he uses arguments, 
homespun stories, humor and sometimes coercion to gain consensus 
and push through the Thirteenth Amendment. Hence, the political 
struggles of the contemporary moment between Barack Obama and 
the Democrats and the Republican right and their media allies underlie 
the thematics of Spielberg’s Lincoln. Lincoln’s pragmatism in the film 
is shared by Thaddeus Stevens, one of the most radical abolitionists 
who during a crucial debate insists that the Thirteenth Amendment 
merely supports equality before the law and does not assert full 
equality between people—a position that Stevens had earlier 
supported. When pressed later in the narrative concerning why he did 
not take such a radical position, Stevens pragmatically replied that he 
was simply interested in helping get the bill passed, and not making a 
philosophical statement. In a powerful philosophical segment, Lincoln 
articulates his position on equality by explaining to two boys working 
in the telegraph office how Euclid’s notion of how things that are equal 
to each other are equal, are analogous to arguing that people who are 
equal as human beings are in fact equal, asserting to a young telegraph 
operator: 


“Euclid’s first common notion is this. Things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to each other. That’s a 
rule of mathematical reasoning. It’s true because it works. 
Has done and always will do. In his book, Euclid says this is 
‘self-evident.’ You see there it is even in that 2,000-year-old 
book of mechanical law. It is a self-evident truth that things 
that are equal to the same thing are equal to each other.” 



While Spielberg’s Lincoln is an exemplar of Hollywood heroic 
individualism, as is John Ford’s Young Mr. Lincoln, the 
Kushner/Spielberg narrative also transcodes liberal discourses of 
justice and equality, as Lincoln sees the limits of his Emancipation 
Proclamation and the need to abolish slavery to heal and unify the 
nation. The cinematic vision in Lincoln calls for the unification of 
North and South, Democrats and Republicans, Black and White, all 
free and equal in a democratic Republic. The film ends on a high note 
quoting from Lincoln’s Second Inaugural providing a vision of an 
emancipated, healed, and peaceful nation: 

“With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow, and his orphan—to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just, and a lasting peace, among 
ourselves, and with all nations.”[12] 
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Notes 


1. Although Abraham Lincoln Vampire Hunter does not develop this theme, 
with Southern aristocrats as the vampiric villains, I thought of Marx’s 
metaphor of capital as a vampire sucking out the blood of living labor; for 
development of the vampire metaphor in Marx, see Marshall Berman, All 
That is Solid Melts in Air. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1981; I was 
saddened to read recently that Marshall had passed away, f return to text! 

2. See Editors of Cahiers du Cinema, “John Ford’s Young Mr. Lincoln, 
Cahiers du Cinema, no. 223 (1970), translated in Screen, vol. 13, no. 3 
(Autumn, 1972), and anthologized in Bill Nichols, editor, Movies and 
Methods. An Anthology (Berkley: University of California Press, 493-528 .1 
will refer to pagination in the text from the Nichols anthology and refer to the 
text as Cahiers. 

3. See my previous Jump Cut article on Spielberg, Douglas Kellner, 
"Spielberg's Ideology Machines: "Poltergeist and the Suburban Middle Class," 
Jump Cut, No. 28 (1983), 5-6, on-line at 

http://www.ejumpcut.org/archive/onlinessays/JC28folder/Poltergeist.html 

(accessed November 23, 2012). Spielberg has continued his intense focus on 
middle class U.S. life in subsequent films but also also expanded his purview 
to take on epic historical themes like slavery, the Civil War, and the 
Holocaust. 

4. See the account of Lincoln’s genesis at 

http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Lincoln f2Qi2 filml#cite note-millenium-22 

(accessed on November 25, 2012). 

5. For an illuminating study of the U.S. monomyth which draws on Joseph 
Campbell’s The Hero With the Thousand Faces, see Robert Jewett and John 
Shelton Lawrence, The Myth of the American Superhero. Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2002. 

6. See Doris Kearns Goodwin, Team of Rivals. The Political Genius of 
Abraham Lincoln. New York: Simon & Schuster, 2012. The cover of the 2012 
re-issue of Goodwin’s book has the face of Lincoln on the cover with graphics 
underneath noting “A Steven Spielberg film” and in larger caps LINCOLN, 
followed by “Based in Part On” (words used in the concluding credits of 
Lincoln ). In fact, only pp. 686-690 of Goodwin’s book constitute the main 
narrative frame of the film, although it draws on other parts for flashbacks 
and dialogue. Also, in contrast to the film, Goodwin’s book sketches out the 
parallel lives of Lincoln and three of his major cabinet members and 







sometimes rivals, while describing their interaction throughout the Civil War. 
The Kushner/Spielberg text, by contrast, is highly Lincoln-centric and of 
Goodwin’s characters only William Seward gets significant screen-time. 

7. See See Kate Masur, “In Spielberg’s ‘Lincoln,’ Passive Black Characters,” 
New York Times, November 12, 2012 at (accessed November 25, 2012). 

8. See J.R. Jones, “Dishonest Abe. Steven Spielberg's long-awaited biopic of 
the 16th president reveals the pol behind the legend,” November 7, 2012, 
Chicago Reader at http: //www.chicagoreader.com/chicago/dishonest- 
abe/Content?oid-788oi8Q (accessed November 25, 2012). Jones writes: 
“Steven Spielberg's commanding biopic about the 16th president, has been 
scheduled to open three days after the election—probably so that Spielberg, a 
deep-pocketed Obama backer, can't be accused of trying to swing the election 
for the first African-American president.” Strictly speaking, Lincoln is not a 
biopic, but is a historical epic about a crucial moment in U.S. politics. 

9. It may be that the studio or other interested parties held up release of the 
film, and in this study I am not able to engage the production history of the 
film beyond information found on the genesis of the film project. Clearly, 
however, Lincoln is an auteur-production of Steven Spielberg, although the 
high quality of the dialogue and drama of many of the scenes are no doubt 
highly indebted to Tony Kushner, one of the country’s greatest playwrights. It 
will be interesting to discover if there were conflicts and disharmonies 
between Spielberg, Kushner, and others involved in the production of the 
film. So far, I have discovered no information concerning whether there were 
conflicts between Spielberg, Kushner, and others over the development of 
Lincoln, and most of the publicity I saw at the time of the release of the film 
and during its campaign for Oscars, Spielberg and Kushner were portrayed as 
friendly and respectful collaborators. 

10. See John Patterson, “This Harvey Weinstein-produced docudrama 
borrows from The Hurt Locker and Homeland to give us a grisly rendition of 
a decisive moment in the war on terror,” Guardian , November 6, 2012 at 
http://www.guardian.co.uk/film/series/first-look-review+harvey-weinstein 

(accessed on November 24, 2012). Seal Team Six could be contrasted with an 
excessively rightwing militarist film Acts of Valor (2012), which uses real-life 
Seals speaking military Sealspeak in an ideological glorification of Seals’ acts 
of valor in a heavily-contrived rightwing scenario that link Ukrainian 
smugglers, Mexican war lords, and Jihadist terrorists, aiming at the 
Homeland as an Axis of Evil, and threatening the U.S. while the Seals 
successfully defend the country. The stage was thus set for one of the most 
highly anticipated and contested films of 2012, Kathleen Bigelow’s celebration 
of the killing of Osama Bin Laden in Zero Dark Thirty. The film legitimated 
torture and political assassination while generating heated debate over its 
politics. 

11. Andrew O’Hehir has his “Lessons for Obama, from Abe Lincoln” in Salon, 
November 3, 2012 at 

http://www.salon.com/2012/11/02/lessons for ohama from abe lincoln/ 

(accessed on November 24, 2012). Interestingly, it was Lincoln’s concept of 
“team of rivals,” popularized in Goodwin’s book, which allegedly inspired 






Barack Obama to put Hilary Clinton and other “rivals” into his cabinet just as 
Lincoln did. 


12. Abraham Lincoln, “Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address,” in Speeches and 
Writings 1859-1865. Library of America: New York, 1989, p. 687. 
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In Gangs of New York (Martin Scorsese, 2002), 
Daniel Day-Lewis’ anti-immigrant nativist aims 
his contempt and his knife ... 



...at Lincoln’s image. 


Equality before the law in 
Spielberg’s Lincoln 

by Gary Bettinson and Richard Rushton 

Film history has recreated Abraham Lincoln in many guises. He has 
been a patriot flirting with despotism {Abe Lincoln in Illinois [John 
Cromwell, 1940]) and a vengeful scourge of vampire hordes {Abraham 
Lincoln: Vampire Hunter [Timur Bekmambetov, 2012]). He has 
accurately been depicted as a divisive figure within contemporary 
society, both revered {Abraham Lincoln [D. W. Griffith, 1930]) and 
despised {Gangs of New York [Martin Scorsese, 2002], in which Bill 
the Butcher pours scorn on Lincoln’s likeness). Critical discourse has 
tended to examine - and treat as a problematic - the mythologizing of 
Lincoln in movies, exemplified most famously by the 1970 critique of 
Young Mr. Lincoln (John Ford, 1939) in Cahiers du cinema, signed by 
the editors.[1] fopen endnotes in new windowl But where does Steven 
Spielberg’s Lincoln (2012) figure in such debates? To what extent is 
Spielberg’s Lincoln mythical, and to what ideological and political 
effect? How does Lincoln depart from Ford’s biopic and its 
contradictory ideological project (illuminated by the Cahiers editors)? 
And by what narrational devices does Spielberg foster suspense toward 
widely-known narrative outcomes, such as the Thirteenth 
Amendment’s successful passage through Congress? 



Lincoln (2012): Thaddeus Stevens publicly — 
and tactically - compromises his integrity before 
the House of Representatives. 


A crucial stage in the amendment’s passage occurs in the House of 
Representatives, when Radical Republican Thaddeus Stevens disavows 
racial equality. At Lincoln’s behest, Stevens hedges. His evasion hinges 
on a distinction (based on the 1793 French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and of the Citizen) between “equality in all things” and “equality 
before the law.” Professing to subscribe only to legal equality, Stevens 
seeks to assuage fears that the antislavery amendment heralds black 
suffrage. The viewer, and certain caterwauling congressmen, knows 
that Stevens is disingenuous. As a Radical abolitionist, Stevens holds 
that men of all races are equal - in the eyes of nature if not the law. [2] 
This is inferably the filmmakers’ stance too, given the liberal affinities 
of Spielberg, Tony Kushner, and Doris Kearns Goodwin. And yet 
Lincoln stands to testify that all men are not created equal. The 
inequality premise is articulated by Thaddeus Stevens, who 
sardonically adduces one particular House Democrat as “proof that 
some men are inferior, endowed by their Maker with dim wits 
impermeable to reason” (Kushner 2013:103-4, emphasis in original). 
In other words, some men, irrespective of color or creed, are by nature 


















inferior to others. If Stevens feigns belief in this premise, Lincoln itself 
bears it out. Despite Spielberg’s aim to depict Lincoln the “man, not 
[the] monument” (Rubel & Bouzereau 2012:148), this film’s Abraham 
Lincoln is precisely not the equal of all others, but rather a mythically 
superior Republican, surpassing other men in moral rectitude and 
political courage. [3] Here is the paradox of Lincoln: for Lincoln to 
succeed, it must argue that all men are equal...except for Abraham 
Lincoln. 


In a crucial scene, President Lincoln (Daniel 
Day-Lewis) inveigles Stevens to modify his 
radicalism. 



Anxious to enlist in the Union army, Robert 
Lincoln (Joseph Gordon-Levitt) must prevail 
over his father’s studied evasiveness. 


The film establishes Lincoln’s superiority by means of a particular 
rhetorical strategy: Lincoln’s aides and adversaries bemoan his 
personal defects, but the film recasts these flaws as virtues. Indeed, 
Spielberg reveals Lincoln’s “faults” to harbor rhetorical advantage, 
bearing testimony to the President’s political shrewdness. In Lincoln’s 
case, personal flaws belie political attributes. Thus the “inveterate 
dawdler,” whose penchant for protracted yarns exasperates even his 
allies, invests his tales with proselytizing purpose. The “capitulating 
compromiser” temporizes not out of an imputed custom to “vacillate,” 
[4] but in order to progress, however marginally, toward the 
attainment of political goals. (In a pivotal scene, Lincoln urges 
Thaddeus Stevens to recognize the necessity of political 
accommodation.) If at times Lincoln skirts the law, this does not 
signify moral weakness so much as a clear-sighted disenthrallment 
from constitutional laws impeding the moral good. Lincoln may “drag 
his feet about everything,” as one senator gripes, but the film makes it 
clear that Lincoln makes monumental decisions during his periods of 
deliberation. (Delaying - Lincoln’s “favorite tactic,” according to his 
astute eldest son - provides another corollary to Lincoln’s 
deliberateness.) In all, this President is underestimated by inferior 
men blind to the design in his defects. 



Even Mary Lincoln (Sally Field) disclaims as 
folly the promotion of an amendment bill “that’s 
sure of defeat.” 


Lincoln employs another strategy by which to assert the protagonist’s 
superiority. To Lincoln’s political convictions, the film delineates 
tenable counterarguments, articulated not only by antislavery 
Democrats but also by factionalized Republicans, Lincoln’s cabinet 
members, and Lincoln’s wife Mary. So much dissent functions of 
course to amplify Lincoln’s solitude. The magnitude of his task - to 
abolish slavery through constitutional amendment - becomes 
intensified by the wall of skeptics, naysayers, and enemies that oppose 
him. Lincoln is admirably polyphonic insofar as it voices diverse 
political viewpoints. Nevertheless, the film’s rhetorical maneuver is to 
have characters assail the President with compelling 
counterarguments only to validate Lincoln’s political convictions and 
actions. Here again Lincoln hardly emerges as an equal among equals, 
for he alone possesses the attributes to shape and accomplish his 
(apparently impossible) war aims. Invalidating oppositional 
arguments, Spielberg’s film vindicates Lincoln among whose 
contemporaries the protagonist is unequalled. The film’s own 
ideological project is similarly constituted. By invoking political 
alternatives (e.g. proslavery polemic), Lincoln can lay claim to fairness 
and coverage. By disqualifying those alternatives as inferior, the 
political system Lincoln advocates emerges all the more sharply. Under 
the rhetoric of egalitarianism, Lincoln reaffirms not only Abraham 
Lincoln as mythically superior to other men, but also U.S. democracy 













as a superior form of government unparalleled by rival systems. 



The narrative universe of Young Mr. Lincoln 
(1939) is governed by “natural” law, 
Manichaean morality, and providence. 



John Ford’s Abraham Lincoln (Henry Fonda) 
magically conjures a solution from his stovepipe 
hat. 


All this being said, Spielberg’s “man” is rather different from the 
Fordian “myth” endorsed by Young Mr. Lincoln, certainly if we are to 
believe the Cahiers editors. The mythical line of Ford’s film is 
controlled by the Woman-Nature-Law equation that the Cahiers 
editors bring out. Lincoln’s destiny there is determined by 
cosmological or natural forces far stronger than he, so that Lincoln 
himself acts as a mere conduit for those forces. [5] Perhaps nowhere is 
this more born out than in the magical solutions to problems that 
Lincoln happens upon throughout the film. [6] Spielberg’s Lincoln can, 
by contrast, accomplish little by way of magic. Rather, Lincoln’s rather 
staid action, its talkiness, its focus on argumentative rhetoric, back¬ 
room deals and canny strategizing, places Spielberg’s Lincoln well 
away from Ford’s. 

Furthermore, if Ford’s Lincoln forces an equation between Nature and 
Law, then Spielberg makes a clear distinction between them, as we 
have already noted. And yet, perhaps this is as much as for Spielberg’s 
film to declare that there is no such thing as nature, aside from those 
things that humans articulate, argue or fight for as “natural.” Thus is 
Euclid’s first common notion affirmed as invented, mathematical 
principle rather than as natural law, as much as inequality in nature is 
pointed to by Stevens as a necessity of political convenience. Simply 
put: arguments and conflict are central processes of democratic 
politics. We cannot rely on a destined magical equation between nature 
and law to provide a true political path (and there is no naturally true 
political path as such). In these ways, Spielberg’s Lincoln emerges as a 
much more political figure when compared with Ford’s mythical 
Lincoln. 



Lincoln invokes Euclid’s first common notion: 
“things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other.” 


The political strategies and machinations in Lincoln are conveyed 
formally by way of suspense. How does Lincoln conjure and sustain 
this suspense? Spielberg and Kushner find one solution by ascribing 
Lincoln mutually incompatible goals: (i) to accomplish cessation of the 
civil war, and (ii) to abolish the institution of slavery. “It’s either the 
amendment or this Confederate peace,” Seward tells Lincoln, “you 
cannot have both.” Hovering over these twin goals is the preservation 
of the Union, for contra the Secessionist Confederates, Lincoln hankers 
for a United States of America. [7] By forging apparently antithetical 
goals, Lincoln potentially generates a sustained clash of hypotheses 
about the narrative future: which of these goals will Lincoln achieve? 
Yet the problem remains that Lincoln’s legend, the fate of human 
bondage, and the outcome of the civil war are known quantities, hence 
poor candidates for suspense. This is the problem of what the Cahiers 
editors, in their symptomatic reading of Young Mr. Lincoln, term 
“feigned indecisiveness” (1970:15). Like Young Mr. Lincoln, 
Spielberg’s film must deny that it knows the solutions to the problems 
it depicts. The inevitability of the plot’s outcome risks dissipating 
suspense. 











“It’s either the amendment or this Confederate 
peace”: Secretary of State Seward (David 
Strathairn) articulates Lincoln’s incompatible 
and impossible goals. 



Like antecedents such as All the President’s 
Men (Alan J. Pakula, 1976, starring Dustin 
Hoffman and Robert Redford), Lincoln 
exemplifies the political-procedural film. 



Lincoln: Addressing the House, Democratic 
Representative George Yeaman (Michael 
Stuhlberg) opposes passage of the thirteenth 
amendment. 


Alert to these pitfalls, the filmmakers throw weight onto how Lincoln’s 
war aims will reach fruition. Suspense hypotheses converge upon 
Republican strategy: how will Lincoln procure the requisite votes 
needed for passage; how will congressional Democrats be won to the 
antislavery cause; what political maneuvers will bring a conclusion to 
the war? So much emphasis on the Republicans’ machinations lends 
Lincoln the structure of a procedural. More specifically, Lincoln 
belongs to a tradition of political films - including Advise and Consent 
(1962), All the President’s Men (1976), The Ides of March (2011), 
Contagion (2011), Zero Dark Thirty (2012), and others - which build 
suspense out of an intensified focus on political rituals, schemes, and 
stratagems. Accordingly, Lincoln dwells on the minutiae of vote¬ 
engineering: the cajoling, strong-arming, feints, vows, and quids-pro- 
quo with which Lincoln’s lobbyists pursue votes. Suspense in the 
political-procedural springs from the protagonists’ moves and counter¬ 
moves, and the play of hypotheses thus elicited. Employing narrational 
omniscience, Spielberg and Kushner furnish access to the stratagems 
of both political parties, such that we can observe how one byzantine 
scheme trumps the other. This is most evident when Yeaman, a lame- 
duck Democrat, opposes the amendment before the House. From the 
gallery, Lincoln’s operatives plot to engineer Yeaman’s volte-face. In 
the same scene, the narration reveals the Democrats’ scheme to “taunt” 
Thaddeus Stevens on the floor and expose his apparent intention to 
“niggerate America.” By juxtaposing the opponents’ respective ploys, 
the narration fosters suspense (which party’s scheme will prosper?) 
and conveys all the more sharply the Republicans’ tactical outflanking 
of the Democrats. 

Though omniscient, Lincoln’s narration is strategically gapped. For 
instance, we observe Lincoln personally coaxing Yeaman. But 
thereafter the narration - denying us access to Yeaman’s frame of 
mind - equivocates as to whether or not he will switch his vote to aye. 
Such informational gaps yield acute suspense. The same device attends 
Thaddeus Stevens’ character arc. Omniscient narration grants us 
access to Lincoln as he exhorts Stevens to publicly temper Stevens’ 
abolitionism. Subsequently, dilatory devices intervene to prolong 
suspense (as when Lincoln ruminates on Euclid), denying us access to 
Stevens and allowing suspense hypotheses to coalesce (e.g. will Stevens 
disclaim racial equality before the House?). Finally this hypothesis is 
disambiguated when Stevens takes the floor. In Lincoln, gapping the 
narration produces both suspense (how will Yeaman vote? will Stevens 
moderate his radicalism?) and surprise (as with the late-arriving 
disclosure of Stevens’ interracial romance). [8] Thus Lincoln is able to 
conjure surprise despite the problem of historical familiarity noted 
above, by means of an omniscient narration with temporary gaps. 

More generally, Spielberg’s procedural marshals an array of suspense- 
heightening devices. Along with surprise reversals and disclosures, 
Lincoln sets forth last-minute complications and delays (as when the 
Democrats, alerted to rumors that Confederate Peace Commissioners 
are imminent in Washington, seek to postpone or abort the scheduled 
vote). The film intensifies time pressure; strategically suppresses 
expositional material; and generates multiple hypotheses. [9] These 
suspense strategies amount to what Meir Sternberg calls a “retardatory 












Omniscient narration discloses the political 
conniving of the Republican operatives ... 



... and the pro-slavery House Democrats. 



At the height of political ferment, Lincoln 
implores Yeaman to reverse his opposition to 
the antislavery amendment. 


structure” (Sternberg 1978), ambiguating, prolonging, and 
equivocating on the action. Of course, Spielberg’s cinematic oeuvre 
testifies to his mastery of retardatoiy suspense. But his mastery of the 
procedural should not surprise us either, given that he cut his teeth on 
the pilot episode of television’s Columbo (1971). In the Columbo pilot’s 
dramaturgy (which would harden into a series formula), suspense is 
predicated on how the protagonist will master the central plot 
imbroglio, just as suspense in Lincoln stems from the methods and 
procedures leading the characters to a pre-known conclusion. (Peter 
Falk’s unkempt detective also shares with Lincoln a wily fondness for 
tangents and diversions.) Like Lincoln, the episode “creates suspense 
via omniscient narration,” as Warren Buckland points out (Buckland 
2006: 65). As a crime procedural, moreover, “the pleasure in watching 
[Spielberg’s Columbo pilot] comes from observing the process of 
detection” (emphasis added; Buckland 2006: 65). 

In Lincoln, the procedural aspect reaches down to the film’s very 
texture. Lincoln’s deliberate rhythms - wrought by tableau staging, 
long takes, and Spielberg’s sparing use of close-up “singles” - seems at 
odds with the idiom of “intensified continuity” typically identified with 
the director’s visual style. [10] Indeed, the film’s cutting rate is quite 
conservative by contemporary standards: Lincoln has an average shot 
length (ASL) of 7 seconds, while Young Mr. Lincoln averages a 
relatively brisk 5.4 seconds per shot. [11] If Lincoln’s visual rhythm 
seems keyed to evoke the President’s own dilatory pace, it is also 
motivated by the methodical rhythms of the procedural. Spielberg’s 
visual reticence contributes to the film’s slow-burn suspense. 
Moreover, Lincoln’s style and story - harnessed to the procedural 
genre - mesh to engender the “organic unity” that Buckland argues is 
central to Spielberg’s cinema. [12] 

If these procedural aspects of the story are foregrounded by Lincoln’s 
plotting, then they also suggest another departure from Ford’s version. 
In Spielberg’s film, politics triumphs over morality. The destiny and 
truth of moral vision - so central to Ford’s Lincoln - is undermined by 
the political artfulness of Spielberg’s version. In Young Mr. Lincoln, 
for the Cahiers editors, the covering over of politics in favor of the 
moral destiny of Republican Truth (Woman-Nature-Law again) was 
evidence of one of the film’s key structuring absences: politics itself 
disappears under the weight of Lincoln’s magical moral destiny. In 
contrast, Spielberg’s Lincoln effectively places politics above morality. 
On the one hand, it highlights the issue of slavery every bit as much as 
Ford’s film avoids and buries it. On the other hand, again as a matter 
of emphasizing “procedures,” Spielberg’s film does its best to persuade 
us that matters of politics are never “done deals.” Rather, they are 
deals that involve toil, sweat, bickering, compromise, and, 
occasionally, a fair dose of pig-headedness. From the perspective of 
2012, no one will declare slavery a good thing, but to effectively 
demonstrate that for many years the abolition of slavery was 
considered by many to be wrong or unnecessary, and that to fight for 
such reforms in a democracy is never an obvious or easy thing to do, is 
an undertaking that Spielberg’s film tries to rise to. To declare that 
slavery is out and out wrong and that its abolition is therefore right is, 












Spielberg’s command of the procedural can be 
traced back at least to his 1971 Columbo pilot, 
“Murder by the Book.” 



In Lincoln, Spielberg’s ornate tableau staging 
and conservative ASL (average shot length) 
recasts the idiom of intensified continuity. 


for this film, a matter of politics and not a matter of morality. For this 
Lincoln, then, again by way of contrast with Ford’s hero, right and 
wrong is not all there is to it. Rather, as Day-Lewis’s Lincoln tells us, 
what good is a compass, picking up on Stevens’ declaration that white 
Americans have lost their “moral compass” - if you achieve nothing 
more than “to sink into a swamp”? And what good is Stevens’ 
conviction of his own moral rightness, that “all men are equal in all 
things,” if such moral rightness ends in the amendment’s defeat? For 
Lincoln, morality is made to take a back seat and politics wins the day. 

If there is a “structuring absence” in Lincoln, then, it might be that its 
appeals to equality are undermined by Lincoln’s exceptionalism (that 
Lincoln is “more equal than others,” to paraphrase Orwell). The rub 
between Lincoln’s rhetoric of equality and his own superiority allows 
Spielberg’s hero to here conform to that model which has guided 
Spielberg’s plots for much of his career: that of the individual’s lone 
crusade in a divided world, a feeling of being alone in a world where it 
is impossible to gain universal consent for one’s dreams and actions 
(and here we can see Roy Neary of Close Encounters [1977], or Elliott 
of E.T. [1982], the Oskar Schindler of Schindler’s List [1993], Frank 
Abagnale from Catch Me If You Can [2002] and so on [13]). If, in other 
words, democracy promises government for the people by the people, 
then for Spielberg that universal promise still needs individual savants 
at its core to ensure true political change occurs. 



Lincoln advises Stevens to chart a strategic 
moral course. 


And yet, Spielberg’s Lincoln accepts that this exceptionalism is only 
temporary; that it is granted by the people themselves, and that it can 
be taken away from Lincoln by way of that most enshrined of 
democratic institutions: the popular vote. When one member of his 
cabinet insinuates that Lincoln is beginning to act in the manner of a 
dictator, Lincoln defends his policies, especially in relation to the 
Emancipation Proclamation, as ones that have been duly tested by “the 
people.” That, too, is a matter of politics. Stevens, by contrast, refuses 
the test of popularity. His tendency is to “shit on the people,” as he 
proclaims at one point, “I don’t give a goddamn about the people.” If 
there is a dictator here, then it is evoked by Stevens’ views, a figure of 
the “radical left” who might well have appealed to the Cahiers editors 
who were so drawn to Young Mr. Lincoln. Is this Spielberg’s boldest 
move in Lincoln: to declare to us today that the greatest threat to 
democratic freedom comes in the form of a radical left whose ways 
have remained untempered for too long and not, as one might be so 
keen to assume, from a far right Bush-Cheney legacy that has so 
determined the recent history of the United States? 


“If in pursuit of your destination you plunge ahead, 
heedless of obstacles, and achieve nothing more than to 











sink in a swamp...what’s the use of knowing true north? 



Lincoln continues the authorial trope of the 
individual set apart from a skeptical society, 
epitomized by Oskar Schindler (Liam Neeson) 
in Schindler’s List (1993) ... 
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... and Roy Neary (Richard Dreyfuss) in Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind (1977). 
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Notes 


1. We provide a critical exegesis of the Cahiers article in Rushton and 
Bettinson (2010) What is Film Theory: An Introduction to Contemporary 
Debates, Chapter 1. [return to essay] 

2. This position echoes Abe’s campaign speech, largely historically accurate, in 
John Cromwell’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois (1940), in which Lincoln makes 
reference to a hypothetical black woman: “In some respects she certainly is 
not my equal; but in her natural right to eat the bread she earns with her own 
hands without asking leave of any one else, she is my equal, and the equal of 
all others” (quoted in Foner 2010: 97). 

3. Spielberg refrains from depicting Lincoln’s physical superiority, which in D. 
W. Griffith’s Abraham Lincoln (1930) and Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
complements his intellectual superiority. 

4. In Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Lincoln’s alleged indecisiveness is perceived by 
even his fellow Republicans as a weakness to be manipulated and exploited. 

5. And these forces are, ultimately for the Cahiers editors, not natural ones at 
all. Rather, they are forces of Capitalist ideology, clothed in Republican Party 
rhetoric, and naturalized by Young Mr. Lincoln’s narrative strategies. At the 
end of the film, Lincoln himself becomes something akin to a ghostly 
conveyor of this capitalist force; he is, for the Cahiers editors, “an intolerable 
figure.” 

6. See Rushton and Bettinson 2010: 24. 

7. If Spielberg’s Lincoln is castigated by his detractors as a “dictator,” 

Griffith’s Lincoln invites the same charge around his pro-Union ardor. In 
Griffith’s cradle-to-the-grave talkie, Lincoln’s assertion that “the union will be 
preserved” congeals into a mantra, recited with the glassy-eyed fervor of a 
zealot. 

8. Though its surprise disclosure is effective, this latter scene is problematic. 
An African 

American reads aloud the official bill, but Spielberg’s camera gradually 
excludes her. As black, female, and peripheral to the plot, the woman emerges 
as a socially marginalized and dramatically marginal figure. Such scenes fuel 
the charge that Lincoln presents black emancipation as a white victory. 

9. Pledged to historical authenticity, Spielberg and Kushner take care to 





anchor these devices in historical fact; for instance, the eleventh hour call for 
the vote’s deferment derives from true events (see Kearns Goodwin 2013: 
688 ). 

10. For intensified continuity, see David Bordwell 2006. 

11. Pioneered by Barry Salt, the concept of average shot length has been 
developed most extensively by David Bordwell. By Bordwell’s estimation, 
classical Hollywood movies from the period 1930-1960 have an ASL of 8-11 
seconds. By the turn of the century, the ASL of a typical Hollywood feature 
was between 3 and 6 seconds, with some films averaging at around 2 or 3 
seconds per shot (Bordwell 2006:121-123). 

12. Buckland 2006. For further discussion, see Bettinson 2009. 

13. See Rushton 2012:124. 
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Symptomatic reading in Althusser, 
Cahiers du cinema, and Zizek 

by Warren Buckland 

The following notes take Cahiers du cinema’s reading of John Ford’s Young Mr. 
Lincoln (1939) as an exemplary instance of symptomatic reading in the 
humanities (1986; first published in 1970). A symptomatic reading analyzes a text 
according to what it does not - indeed cannot - say. I begin by moving backwards 
to Louis Althusser, the French Marxist philosopher renowned for his re-reading of 
Marx’s work, including a symptomatic reading of his monumental book Capital 
(Althusser and Balibar, Reading Capital [1970]). I then move forward to 
Slovenian philosopher Slavoj Zizek, in particular his radical reformulation of 
symptomatic reading - via complex psychoanalytic concepts of fantasy and the 
unknowable Real, as formulated by Jacques Lacan (Zizek, The Sublime Object of 
Ideology [1989]). I conclude with a few comments recontextualizing the Cahiers 
reading of Young Mr. Lincoln via Zizek’s reformulation of symptomatic reading. 
One consequence of this reformulation is to reverse the meaning of the Cahiers 
reading of Young Mr. Lincoln. These notes simply aim to establish points of 
contact, overlap, and conflict among Althusser, Cahiers du cinema, and Zizek, 
rather than explore each in depth. 

Althusser and Marx 


In the opening of Reading Capital, Louis Althusser identified two reading 
strategies in Karl Marx’s work. Firstly, the young Marx (up to the 1844 
Manuscripts ) adopted a standard idea of reading “which makes a written 
discourse the immediate transparency of the true and the real discourse of a 
voice” (1970,17). Here, meaning is to be located in the literal, manifest text; it can 
simply be read off from an immediately visible, pre-given surface. This standard 
reading practice summarizes already known meanings, positing the text as a 
finished object that the reader passively absorbs. In Marx’s Capital, Althusser 
discerned a second reading strategy. When Marx analyzed the works of political 
economy by Adam Smith and David Ricardo, he did not simply read meaning 
from the surface of their written texts. Instead, he adopted a reading strategy that 
also focused on their blind spots - not what the economists left out, but more 
significantly what of necessity cannot (without sounding contradictory) be stated 
in their texts. 





By focusing on what cannot be stated in the texts of Smith and Ricardo, Marx 
reconstructed the underlying logic - the constitutive presuppositions - that 
makes their texts possible. More generally, Marx reconstructed the boundaries 
that determine what can and cannot be thought within classical economics. The 
boundary is the framework (the “problematic,” in Althusser’s terms) that 
establishes the internal limits to a way of thinking. For Marx and Althusser, the 
unthinkable - what cannot be thought within a particular framework or 
problematic - is just as significant as what can be thought. 

Crucially for Althusser, the unthinkable is not simply what is outside the text; it is 
the invisible inside the text: 

"The invisible is defined by the visible as its invisible, its forbidden 
vision: the invisible is not therefore simply what is outside the visible 
..., the outer darkness of exclusion - but the inner darkness of 
exclusion, inside the visible itself because defined by its structure.... In 
other words, all its limits are internal, it carrie[s] its outside inside it." 
(1970, 27-28) 

This second type of reading is not, therefore, a reading limited to what is manifest 
in a finished text, nor is it about what was simply left out. Instead, the object of 
this second type of reading is what necessarily must be excluded or repressed 
from the surface text in order to constitute it as coherent and non-contradictory. 
But the repressed cannot be abolished; it leaves symptoms (gaps or lapses) in the 
text. In a well-known passage in Reading Capital, Althusser called this second 
type of reading symptomatic: 

"Such is Marx’s second reading: a reading which might well be called 
‘symptomatic’ (symptomale ), insofar as it divulges the undivulged 
event in the text it reads, and in the same movement relates it to a 
different text, present as a necessary absence in the first.... what 
distinguishes this new reading from the old one is the fact that in the 
new one the second text is articulated with the lapses in the first text." 

(1970, 29) 

The first type of reading reads self-evident pre-existing meanings off from the 
surface, whereas symptomatic readings actively produce meanings based on 
symptoms in the text - traces of what the text cannot say. Such symptomatic 
meanings are not pre-existent, waiting to be unearthed, but are intangible and far 
from self-evident. They require an interpretive practice to analyze the form and 
boundary of ideology, which determine what it can and cannot say. For this 
second reading strategy, the text is not a finished object. After identifying the 
practice of symptomatic reading in Marx, Althusser then subjected Capital to a 
symptomatic reading, revealing the underlying logic that determines what can 
and cannot be thought within its framework, in order to develop Marx’s thinking 
(Althusser and Balibar, 1970). 

Cahiers du cinema on Young Mr. Lincoln 


The political upheavals of the late 1960s, particularly in France (culminating in a 


national strike against De Gaulle’s government and mass demonstrations on the 
streets of Paris in May ‘68), politicized many critics and intellectuals, including 
those working at Cahiers du cinema (see Harvey 1978). In 1970, the newly 
politicized editors of Cahiers employed Althusser’s philosophy in order tosubject 
John Ford’s Young Mr. Lincoln (1939) to a symptomatic reading. Like all texts, 
Young Mr. Lincoln was made within an ideological framework or problematic that 
delimits what is and what is not possible to say within its fictional world. On the 
surface, the film appears to represent dominant ideology - more specifically, it 
aims to establish a myth around Lincoln as a perfect Republican president - but 
symptoms disrupt this ideological message. The opening section of the Cahiers 
essay explicitly presents their reading in Althusserian terms: 

“What will be attempted here through a rescansion of these films in a 
process of active reading, is to make them say what they have to say 
within what they leave unsaid, to reveal their constituent lacks; these 
are neither faults in the work... nor a deception on the part of the 
author...; they are structuring absences, always displaced—an 
overdetermination which is the only possible basis from which these 
discourses could be realized, the unsaid included in the said and 
necessary to its constitution. In short, to use Althusser’s expression 
—‘the internal shadows of exclusion.’” (in Rosen 1986, 447) 

Texts are overdetermined, that is, have multiple causes, some explicit, others 
intangible (the structuring absences) that conflict with the explicit causes, 
producing ruptures or symptoms in the text. These are the "objects" of their 
symptomatic reading (although calling them "objects: has a tendency to reify 
them). The editors emphasize that they are not reading Young Mr. Lincoln in 
terms of its social history, for that history is not present as a pre-existing fixed 
context. [1] fopen endnotes in new window] Nor do they read the surface text 
looking for some pre-existing hidden subtext. The Cahiers editors followed 
Althusser in emphasizing that reading symptoms involves analyzing the film’s 
form and boundary (which constitute it as a coherent text and determine what it 
can and cannot say) in order to actively reconstruct its intangible 
political/historical/sexual meanings, the meanings the film attempts to repress. 

Yet, the editors did not completely reject the first reading strategy. In sections 2 to 
5, covering the history of Hollywood in 1938-1939, the United States in 1938- 
1939, Fox and Zanuck (the Republican studio and Republican producer that made 
Young Mr. Lincoln ), and the relation between John Ford and Lincoln, they 
develop a standard attempt to identify the film’s manifest historical, social and 
political determinants. The symptomatic reading strategy, focusing on intangible 
subtexts, outlined in sections 1, 6 and 7, is put into practice across sections 8 to 
25. (Section 25, “Violence and Law,” written by Jean-Pierre Oudart, represents 
the essay’s most dense and elliptical symptomatic reading of the film.) The editors 
work their way through the film (which occasionally sounds like a traditional 
thematic-auteur analysis) to eventually privilege two structuring absences - 
eroticism and politics. Politics and Lincoln’s desire, they argue, are repressed 
from the film’s surface, replaced by morality and the Law. Lincoln represents the 
Law of the Symbolic order and its moral code. He is depicted as a powerful figure 
of Law and the Symbolic, that is, a representative of society’s prescribed social 
rules via his castrating (or threatening) stare; he has the phallus (the symbol of 



power), as the editors put it.[2] 


However, the film also presents Lincoln as castrated, that is, as weak. He is the 
phallus, according to the editors of Cahiers.[ 3] Lincoln can only represent the 
Law by renouncing what cannot be stated in the surface of the film, his Oedipal 
desire. He retreats to a position outside the Symbolic order, in a pre-Oedipal 
(desexualized) stage, which makes his Symbolic power paranoid. This is 
symptomatically manifest in the film via his potential for “excessive violence” 
(475): because he does not readily embody the law, he has to threaten violence to 
uphold it. His pre-Oedipal stage is manifest via his dependence on women, who 
make possible his representation of the Law (of the father), but also render that 
representation tenuous. Early in the film, the Clay family, including Mrs. Clay and 
her two young sons, arrive at Lincoln’s hardware store. She pays for supplies by 
giving him a copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries, which arouses his interest in 
becoming a lawyer. 



His first love, Ann Rutledge, also encourages him to pursue law, a wish Lincoln 
upholds after she dies at an early age. After Ann’s death, the film depicts Lincoln 
as an asexual being who ignores sexual advances towards him (most notably, by 
Mary Todd). 

In addition, Oudart finds tension between the film’s narrative that sets up Lincoln 
as the representative of the Law, and director John Ford’s fictional universe, 
where the mother traditionally takes up that position. But Lincoln becomes the 
representative of the Law when, as a young lawyer, he meets Mrs. Clay and her 
two sons again. One of the two sons is accused of murdering a character called 
Scrub White, but both admit the crime to protect each other, while their mother 
remains silent. The mother’s silence regarding which of her two sons committed a 
murder means she is unable to represent the law. Lincoln represents and restores 
the law by revealing, via an almanac presented to him by Sarah Clay (wife of one 
of the brothers), that neither son committed the murder, and that an eyewitness 


(J. Palmer Cass) lied in order to conceal that he was the real murderer. 

Lincoln therefore distances himself from his Oedipal desire in favor of knowledge 
- first of the Law, and secondly as a ‘detective’ or ‘magician’ revealing the truth in 
the murder trial. This knowledge confers on him his mythical status. However, the 
Law (and the almanac) is passed on to him by women. According to the editors of 
Cahiers, this feminine foundation to Lincoln’s position plus his repression of 
desire, undermines his mythical status, generating symptoms in the film. 

Zizek and the unsymbolizable Real 

Althusser’s symptomatic reading, and that of the editors of Cahiers, remains 
within the realm of the Symbolic - the realm of language, the Law, the 
unconscious, and desire regulated by the Oedipus complex. For Althusser, the 
latent meaning is a “second text” (1970, 29) the analyst constructs via symptoms 
in the first, manifest text. The second text of Young Mr. Lincoln consists of 
repressed Oedipal desire and politics. 

In The Sublime Object of Ideology, Zizek argued that the standard psychoanalytic 
critique of ideology, which he associated with Althusser, no longer works: 

“We can no longer subject the ideological text to ‘symptomatic 
reading,’ confronting it with its blank spots, with what it must repress 
to organize itself, to preserve its consistency” (1989, 30). 

A critique of ideology is no longer simply a matter of gaining knowledge of what a 
surface text represses. Zizek argued that we need to take into consideration the 
role of fantasy in ideology, for fantasy structures social reality: 

“The fundamental level of ideology, however, is not of an illusion 
masking the real state of things but that of an (unconscious) fantasy 
structuring our social reality itself’ (1989, 33). 

Zizek agrees with Althusser that a text (or, more generally, the Symbolic universe) 
is structured by what it cannot accommodate and therefore necessarily represses. 
Moreover, both agree that the repressed is internal to the text (the text carries its 
outside inside itself). They agree that the repressed threatens to undermine the 
text, and leaves traces or symptoms on its surface. But they disagree on what is 
repressed. Moreover, Zizek’s answer to what is repressed necessitates that he 
examine the role of fantasy in ideology, whereas Althusser’s answer does not 
necessitate such a move. Furthermore, Zizek’s answer to what is repressed brings 
into question Althusser’s concept of symptomatic reading. 

What Althusser called the “inner darkness of exclusion” is what Zizek calls the 
traumatic kernel, “which resists symbolization, totalization, symbolic integration” 
(1989, 6). Unlike Althusser, Zizek follows the later work of Lacan (from his 
seminar The Ethics of Psychoanalysis, 1959-60 onwards) in conceiving symptoms 
as symptoms of the Real rather than the Symbolic. In other words, the symptom is 
no longer the result of a metaphorical substitution between different layers of the 
Symbolic (a surface text and a latent text). Instead, for Lacan and Zizek the 
symptom is rooted in the unsubstitutable and unsymbolizable Real, a void which 


cannot be represented or interpreted. Zizek acknowledges this position sounds 
counter-intuitive, but emphasizes the radical shift in Lacan’s thinking on what a 
symptom is: 

“At the beginning, in the early fifties, the symptom was conceived as a 
symbolic, signifying formation, a kind of cypher, a coded message 
addressed to the big Other which later was supposed to confer on it its 
true meaning. The symptom arises where the word failed, where the 
circuit of the symbolic communication was broken: it is a kind of 
‘prolongation of the communication by other means’; the failed, the 
repressed word articulates itself in a coded, cyphered form. The 
implication of this is that the symptom not only can be interpreted but 
is, so to speak, already formed with an eye to its interpretation: it is 
addressed to the big Other presumed to contain its meaning.... the 
aim of psychoanalysis is to reestablish the broken network of 
communication by allowing the patient to verbalize the meaning of his 
symptom: through this verbalization, the symptom is automatically 
dissolved.” (1989, 73) 

This Symbolic notion of symptom is premised on full meaning, on wholeness and 
unity. The Symbolic symptom is an exception that disturbs or resists this full 
meaning, but dissolves once it is interpreted (interpretation explains away the 
symptom: psychoanalysis as the talking cure). But, Lacan argues in his later work 
that, despite interpretation, the symptom does not dissolve. The consequences of 
this shift in Lacan’s conception of the symptom is the failure of meaning, 
interpretation and, more generally, of the Symbolic (which cannot guarantee 
meaning). Moreover, subjectivity is constituted on the symptom, rather than on 
the symptom’s dissolution (the symptom is the subject’s only substance). This 
new concept of the symptom, which Lacan calls the “sinthome,” is therefore 
universal, rather than the exception. Finally, fantasy is conferred a starring role in 
constituting social reality (fantasy is necessary to mask the abyss of the Real).[4] 

It is the symptom that guarantees meaning, subjectivity, and social reality, not the 
Symbolic. Zizek summarizes Lacan’s theory of the symptom as the subject’s 
substance: 

“This, then, is a symptom: a particular, ‘pathological,’ signifying 
formation, a binding of enjoyment, an inert stain resisting 
communication and interpretation, a stain which cannot be included 
in the circuit of discourse, of social bond network, but is at the same 
time a positive condition of it.” (1989, 75) 

The symptom that resists communication and interpretation is a definition of the 
symptom as Real. The Real is the defining limit of the Symbolic order. It must be 
repressed for the Symbolic to function. 

In Young Mr. Lincoln, Lincoln is initially presented as an ordinary person; but the 
compromise of his Oedipal desire (denial of his capacity to desire via the 
regulation of the Symbolic) creates symptoms that transform his status into a 
mythical figure. We see this, for instance, when he simply ignores Mary Todd 
while both are standing on a balcony; he stares at the river (associated with the 
dead Ann Rutledge), while she walks into the background and sits down, 
disappearing from the low angle shot depicting Lincoln as tall, immobile, and 



erect. 




To some extent, Young Mr. Lincoln exemplifies Lacan’s formulation of the woman 
as symptom - not the symbolic objectification of woman as a negative sign in a 
phallic system, but woman as symptom of the Real. Lincoln’s suppressed desire 
for the dead Ann Rutledge constitutes her as a symptom of the Real, which in turn 
constitutes the internal limits or boundary of his subjectivity. She is the inner 
darkness of exclusion that defines who he is. Zizek’s comment on Lacan’s 
formulation is instructive: 




“In this sense, ‘woman as a symptom of man’ means that man himself 
exists only through woman qua his symptom : all his ontological 
consistency hangs on, is suspended from his symptom, is ‘externalized’ 
in his symptom. In other words, man literally ex-ists: his entire being 
lies ‘out there’ in woman.” (1992,155) 

Instead of being defined in terms of the masculine Law of the Symbolic, male 
identity is defined in terms of the feminine Real. This complex argument requires 
careful and detailed exposition, which cannot be carried out here. (A 
comprehensive exposition can be found in Jacqueline Rose [1982].) 

Lincoln’s taking over the role in the typical Ford scenario usually reserved for the 
Mother (Mrs. Clay, the mother who gave him the Law book but who is 
compromised by her silence to say which one of her sons committed the murder) 
makes the narrative possible. Ann as symptom of the Real and Lincoln’s maternal 
narrative function help to create the myth of Lincoln rather than (as the editors of 
Cahiers emphasize) undermine the myth: the film “needs” these symptoms. It 
also needs a pre-Oedipal paranoid over-confident Lincoln to see the case through 
to the end. When the judge visits Lincoln in his office, after the first day of the 
trial, he recommends to Lincoln that he seek assistance with his defense of the 
two brothers. Lincoln simply sits next to an open window with his feet up, back to 
the judge, playing the Jew’s harp or leafing through an almanac, making it clear 
he requires no assistance. 



But this almanac, which Sarah Clay gave him, proves that eyewitness J. Palmer 
Cass was lying when he said he saw the older brother (Sarah Clay’s husband) kill 
Scrub White. Lincoln’s indifference towards the judge (made possible via the 
support of women) simply makes his denouement in the courtroom the following 
day more dramatic: the film moves conventionally, from a low point (Lincoln, an 
over-confident, seemingly conceited young lawyer, refusing the judge’s advice) to 
a high point, his dramatic victory the next day. 




In summary, the symptoms Cahiers expose in Young Mr. Lincoln via a 
symptomatic reading do not so much disrupt the ideology of the film’s surface as 
they constitute the surface text, prescribe the boundaries, make the surface 
possible. The symptoms sustain the ideology (the myth of Lincoln), rather than 
undermine it. It is not as if the film imperfectly realizes the transparency/reality 
effect; instead, the “imperfections” (the symptoms that disrupt the surface) are 
necessary to the text’s existence. Tim Dean notes that, by 

“shifting symptoms from the category of the exception to that of the 
rule, Zizek to some extent depathologizes the symptom, converting it 
into a subjective norm” (2002, 22). 

In addition, if the symptom points to an unanalyzable Real, then the whole 
hermeneutic activity of symptomatic reading - identifying, diagnosing, and 
explaining the meaning of pathological textual or Symbolic symptoms in terms of 
the Oedipus complex, desire, the Law of the father etc. - is sidelined. The aim of 
unmasking ideology to create political change, central to the film theory of 
Cahiers, Screen, etc. of the 1970s (and still practiced today in a debased form), is 
no longer a sufficient political strategy. 

To be continued. 

Go to Notes page 
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Notes 


Thanks to Thomas Elsaesser for his comments on an earlier draft of this 
paper. 

1. “[A]n artistic product cannot be linked to its sociohistorical context 
according to a linear, expressive, direct causality (unless one falls into a 
reductionist historical determinism), [for] it has a complex, mediated, and 
decentered relationship with this context, which has to be rigorously specified 
(which is why it is simplistic to discard ‘classic’ Hollywood cinema on the 
pretext that since it is part of the capitalist system it can only reflect it)” (446). 
freturn to text! 

2. Within the context of the Cahiers reading of Young Mr. Lincoln, Law does 
not only designate legislation, but the Law of the father. In the psychoanalytic 
theory of Jacques Lacan (the main reference point for Althusser and the 
editors of Cahiers ), the Law of the father more generally refers to the 
Symbolic order, the pre-established order of language and prescribed social 
rules, a shared code that confers upon each individual a normative 
subjectivity. In order to function socially, the individual needs to submit to the 
Symbolic/Law of the father and mediate desires through it. This includes 
sexual desire, which is mediated, structured, and controlled by the Oedipus 
complex. The Oedipus complex prohibits incest via castration and instead 
channels sexual desire outside the family. 

3. Strictly speaking, no subject can “have” or “be” the phallus, since it is not an 
object but a signifier that circulates within the Symbolic. 

4. The basic premise of Lacanian psychoanalysis is that everyday reality is 
incomplete, but is supplemented by fantasy, which gives rise to the 
impression of completeness. 

“What does it mean, more precisely, to say that ideological fantasy 
structures reality itself? Let me explain by starting from the 
fundamental Lacanian thesis that in the opposition between 
dream and reality, fantasy is on the side of reality: it is, as Lacan 
once said, the support that gives consistency to what we call 
‘reality’” (Zizek 1989, 44). 
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Col. Ely Parker (Asa-Luke Twocrow) on the left, 
was an actual Native American member of Gen. 
U.S. Grant’s staff. Spielberg makes sure to 
include his character in just about every visual 
shot of Grant (Jared Harris). 



Tad Lincoln (Gulliver McGrath) is looking at the 
famous photograph of a scarred slave taken by 
Alexander Gardiner before the Civil War. The 
glass frame actually exists and therefore this is 
an indexical reference to the reality of the horror 
of slavery (although I will assume that this photo 
is a studio replica). 



In contrast to the previous images that refer to 
actual historical reality, this scene of Lincoln 
speaking to two African-American enlisted men 
is an obvious imaginary scene. This opening 
shot of the scene starts with a tight two shot of 
the two soldiers. The camera draws back to 
reveal Lincoln from behind the shoulder. 
Spielberg is slowly building to the heroic reveal 
of Lincoln even as the script shows him waffling 


Lincoln', shared myths 
in a revisionist age 

by Frederick Wasser 

Spielberg has finally assumed his long-sought for position as the foremost U.S. 
mainstream history filmmaker. His unprecedented success as the world’s most 
profitable big budget director gave him the resources to pursue this position 
despite earlier setbacks such as Empire of the Sun (1987) and Amistad (1997). 

Even the success of Schindler's List (1993) did not give him this title but merely 
prepared the way for a string of increasingly historical themes starting with Saving 
Private Ryan (1998) and continuing through to Munich (2005). The last picture 
was written by the playwright, Tony Kushner. Spielberg has renewed that 
collaboration with Kushner and it has matured into the movie Lincoln (2012). 

Of course, both Abraham Lincoln and Steven Spielberg have accumulated 
“baggage.” Lincoln has been the subject of partisan interpretation from the 
moment he was nominated for President. In this process he has become the frame 
for how the interpreter wants to describe U.S. democracy. And now Spielberg 
wants to interpret. The filmmaker’s baggage is much less profound but in this case 
it is larger than the typical Hollywood director. Spielberg’s career has been as the 
director of a string of industry-shaping blockbusters. Therefore audience 
expectations are high for any theme Spielberg engages. He welcomes the 
expectations and implicitly collaborates with the audience to make his films visible 
signs of a “collective” aesthetic. In this age when both television and theatrical 
movies are content to seek profits with fragments of audiences, Spielberg’ ability to 
put together a mass audience for a history lesson is a throwback to classical pre¬ 
war Hollywood. There remain differences that I shall discuss later. 

Pre-war Hollywood made several prominent films about Lincoln (he has been 
largely left in peace after thei940s until now). Two of the most important are 
Young Mr. Lincoln (dir. John Ford, 1939) and Abe Lincoln in Illinois (dir. John 
Cromwell, 1940). Spielberg has always tried to maintain continuity between his 
work and the studio era. Therefore when he embraces a classic Hollywood genre it 
becomes a critical opportunity to see how far today’s ideologies have shifted from 
the New Deal populism of the earlier period. The films of Kushner and Spielberg 
enhance this critical opportunity since both identify with the liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party. Kushner is overtly partisan and while Spielberg’s politics are 
known, he continues to identify himself as an entertainer seeking the wide 
audience rather than as polemicist. [1] f open endnotes in new window ] Lincoln’s 
global popularity proves that the filmmaker has effectively revived the consensual 
historical film genre, as Darryl Zanuck and other studio moguls formulated it. This 
formula has declined since the road show era of the 1960s. 

Zanuck’s production of Young Mr. Lincoln has passed into the pantheon of U.S. 
films and is the subject of a critical essay written by the Cahiers du cinema 
collective in 1970. This essay has also become canonical because of its delineation 
of the ideologies in the film. I will not suppose that Spielberg is familiar with the 
essay but I ask you to believe that Kushner read it. The primary evidence is that his 







on such issues as equal pay for Black and 
White soldiers. 


script and film place front and center the very repression that Cahiers du cinema 
identified in the 1939 classic. This was the visual and textual repression of racism 
and the multi-cultured inheritance of the Civil War. The repression was less verbal 
in Abe Lincoln in Illinois (which was released six months later), which quoted 
several of Lincoln’s speeches concerning racial relations. But visually both studio 
films kept African Americans off screen. Coincidentally, neither film did very well 
at the box office. Abe Lincoln in Illinois was a particular disappointment since it 
was based on successful play. 

Racial repression may have been the price of consensus in the early 1940s. But 
now its portrayal is obligatory. Its presence in 2012’s Lincoln is expressive of 
contemporary audiences. This is a relative easy negotiation for Spielberg/Kushner. 
A trickier one is the general status of heroes who build nations. The nation¬ 
building myth that once fuelled Lincoln’s place in history is currently severely 
weakened. The nation-state has been de-legitimatized in many cultures. Certainly 
the role of government in post-Vietnam United States has been questioned and a 
mass audience would have been polarized by an overly saccharine approach. Movie 
making has taken the legitimation crises into account and directors such as Oliver 
Stone, Spike Lee and Mel Gibson do so directly through provocative revisions in 
their histories. Spielberg is more subtle precisely because of his old Hollywood 
instincts. He allows Kushner’s script to describe the racist context of the times to 
the point of tainting Lincoln’s aura. But his camera always portrays a hero visibly 
forging a multi-cultural democracy. In turn, Spielberg/Kushner have their own 
“structuring absence” that represses issues of labor and development of the 
frontier. This facilitates their dialectical tension. Let us review the interplay 
between visual strategy and revisionist script. 



Notice how Spielberg has placed a half a 
dozen African American extras around 
Lincoln’s head as he delivers the second 
inaugural address. A quick glance at the 
actual photo, right, shows that Spielberg is 
now engaged in the act of not only imaging 
history but correcting it since the actual 
photo reveals no one of color on the platform 
at the actual event. 



This actual photograph of an all-white 
audience easily shows that Spielberg is 
engaged in visually expanding the range of 
ethnicities present at Lincoln’s great speech 
in his movie. 



Spielberg positively shows Thaddeus 
Stevens (Tommy Lee Jones) co-habiting 
with his housemaid: Mrs. Lydia Smith (S. 
Epatha Merkerson). The historical record 
only shows that Ms. Smith was a quadroon. 
Her photograph (see below) is more 
ambiguous on the prominence of her African 
features. The actual record is also agnostic 
on the relationship between the housemaid 
and the congressman. To the right is a photo 
of Lydia Hamilton Smith . 















Southern negotiator flinches when he sees that 
he is to be escorted by African American 
soldiers. 


The primary scheme is to sprinkle extras and walk-on parts with non-white actors. 
This has the immediate effect of illuminating obscure historical truths such as the 
presence of the Native American, Lieutenant Colonel Ely S. Parker, on Ulysses S. 
Grant’s staff at the culminating moment of the surrender at Appomattox. The film 
has Lincoln’s son Todd, looking at photos of slaves bearing scars. These are the 
well-known photos taken by Alexander Gardner in that period and serve as 
indexical links to the brutality of slavery. 

There are the also historical hypotheticals that allow the film to show the multi¬ 
racial society that classical Hollywood typically hid. These hypotheticals include 
the opening scene involving Lincoln with two Black soldiers and an African 
American military detail escorting the Southern peace negotiators. 



African American officers are prepared to escort 
Southern peace negotiators. 


However Spielberg even goes to the problematic extreme of correcting history by 
placing African Americans in the platform when Lincoln delivers his second 
inaugural address (although a historical photograph shows only white people on 
the platform) and casting the more ethnically Black looking S. Epatha Merkerson 
to play the role of Steven’s light-skin common law wife, Mrs. Lydia Smith, who was 
a quadroon (legally defined as a person who has three European grandparents and 
one African grandparent. Such a person often visually passed for “white”). 

Of course the visual presence of African Americans is the pre-condition for 
Kushner’s dramatization of Lincoln’s vacillation about racial equality. Mrs. Keckley 
(Gloria Ruben) the African-American dressmaker directly asks the President about 
racial harmony. She asks whether he agrees with white people “who don’t want us 
(freed slaves) here.” He answers, 


“...I assume I’ll get used to you. What you are to the nation...What will 
become of you when slavery is done? I don’t know.” 



Spielberg cuts to her baffled reaction and has her speak about freedom, ignoring 
Lincoln’s mealy-mouth response about “his people and her people.” Another scene 
that shows Lincoln less than heroic is when he diplomatically makes no response 
to the Black soldier’s verbal complaint about unequal treatment in the Union ranks 
between the two races. 


Reverse shot of the negotiators entering their 
carriage since they have accepted their lack of 
options. 




Lincoln is confronted on the question of 
equal treatment of colored soldiers. 



He changes the topic. 


Nonetheless Spielberg ends the entire 
sequence with the first of the series of heroic 
shots of Lincoln that are a continuing motif in 
the film. 


It is precisely in that scene that Spielberg’s camera goes to great length to portray 
Lincoln the great leader. He uses a long and somewhat surprising reveal to 
establish Lincoln in this scene. It comes immediately after an opening scene of 
gory hand to hand combat. The opening frame is of two Black soldiers talking as if 
to each other with an offstage auditor only slightly implied. Slowly the camera 
pulls back to behind Lincoln’s shoulder to show him listening. But his face cannot 
be recognized until...the cut to the reverse. Over the soldiers’ shoulders we see a 
fully frontal Lincoln seated on a chair on a platform in what seems to be a railroad 
depot. The final shot of the sequence is a push-in of the camera again from behind 
Lincoln. This time the camera goes far enough to recognize his face in profile. But 
Lincoln is still ahead of the camera metaphorically leading the audience forward. 

Spielberg stages an even more surprising reveal of Thaddeus Stevens in his own 
office. Again the scene begins with other people talking and it is not until several 
shots have passed that the camera reveals the seated congressman. In retrospect 
the audience can work out that the conversation is directed at Stevens. This reveal 
positions Stevens as a powerful politician whose presence is felt even when he is 
not actually in the frame. But it is not the heroic reveal of Lincoln. Stevens is off 
angle and his figure is obscured by the desk. Stevens’ verbal idealism will serve as 
the counter-point to Lincoln’s lawyerly pragmatism (which turns out to be more 
photogenic). 

Spielberg’s camera continues to glorify Lincoln even in the scenes depicting the 
routine of a wartime presidency. The set design and lighting make a strong 
contrast between exterior and interior. The cinematographer Janusz Kaminski 
once again allows the interior windows to overexpose. This is a consistent look in 
Spielberg that goes as far back as Close Encounters of the Third Kind (1977). In 
other movies he refers to this as “God Lights” (Morris, 8) but in Lincoln the over 
exposure doesn’t suggest the divine. It signifies a war outside that continues to 
rage as politicians argue inside. 

The interiors of Lincoln feature a fussiness that is in contrast with the frontier 
simplicity of earlier Lincoln films. It evokes an attention to detail which is a factor 
that resonates between our own digital age (where every pixel is fussed over) and 
the Victorian era. There are curtains everywhere and cords and decorations and 
both the furniture and the people are overdressed. Ironically, only in the telegraph 
suite (that is the harbinger of the electronic age) is a lack of clutter and simplicity 
of empty space. 




The scene of several men arguing takes ten 
minutes to finally reveal that the object of 
their persuasion is the powerful 
Congressman Thaddeus Stevens. 



However in contrast to the slow reveal of 
Lincoln, this reveal of Stevens still obscures 
him with his gesture and his position behind 
the desk. Stevens will never get the heroic 
frame that Lincoln receives from Kaminski’s 
camera. 



Spielberg’s sets mostly show a Victorian love 
of clutter. This is in contrast to earlier Lincoln 
movies where the sets feature frontier 
simplicity even in the offices. Kaminski 
allows the windows to burn out and sets up a 
strict contrast between interior and exterior. 



There is a lack of clutter in the one room that 
harbingers the future post-Victorian 
communication revolution: the telegraph 
room. 



The style of presenting the exteriors goes 
against convention. Typically Kaminski will 
shoot in high contrast and his flesh tones are 
often on the verge of washing out. It 
obviously reflects a desire not to “prettify” the 
past and reflects Spielberg/Kaminski’s quest 
to find unique palettes for their historical 
films, most notably with Schindler’s List 
(1993) and Saving Private Ryan (1998). 



Daniel Day Lewis acting style withholds 
emotion and empathy from the audience. 
The turning away is a constant gesture that 
is emblematic for Lewis. His style asks the 
audience to fill in their own expectations of 
Lincoln. 


Camera movement is constrained compared to previous Spielberg movies. He 
favors the use of movement to immerse the audience in the action. I wonder if he 
consciously decided to forego such tactics in this piece or unconsciously relied on 
the acting to immerse the audience. Certainly this can be illustrated in the acting 
style of Daniel Day Lewis. Lewis is not a presentational actor but one who forces 
the audience to identify with his character by withholding explanatory gestures 
and thereby leaving gaps that the engaged audience fills in. The actor refuses to 
make a claim on our empathy even when the script makes such a claim for the 
character. Witness Lewis’ Lincoln scene with his wife (Sally Fields). The couple are 
bickering over the memories of their dead son and their fears about their oldest 
son’s desire to go into the army. But Lewis’ Lincoln only reveals his own fears in 
measured words that do not ask for audience sympathies. Lewis’ “cool” 
relationship with the viewer can be understood better if we imagine Liam Neeson 
in the title role (as it was originally cast until Neeson had to drop out). Neeson 
would have asked us to like Lincoln and we would position ourselves outside 
Lincoln in order to judge. Lewis’s enigmatic performance places us on the inside. 

Spielberg’s work has moved in a long trajectory of working increasingly with 














sophisticated writers and actors and adjusting his own camera-oriented style to 
accommodate their skills. A decade and a half ago he directed Amistad, a legal 
drama concerning 19th century slavery. Lincoln avoids the didactic pitfalls of the 
earlier movie because of Kushner’s and Lewis’s greater abilities and the subtle 
tension between the director’s heroic camera and Kushner’s revisionist script. The 
somewhat inelegant ending shows Spielberg coming dangerously close to 
didacticism since he cannot resist adding tableaux of Lincoln’s death scene and his 
inaugural address. These tableaux are almost as heavy handed as Young Mr. 
Lincoln’s final shot of the Lincoln memorial. The more perfect ending, balanced 
between script and camera, was achieved two scenes earlier when Lincoln leaves 
the White House for the final time. 



This was the best visual ending of the movie 
Lincoln, with a worthy hint of John Ford’s 
Young Mr. Lincoln. 




The final shot of the penultimate scene of 
Young Mr. Lincoln (1939). The last shot of 
the film is of the Lincoln Memorial. 


But Spielberg could not resist an added 
ending that is the visual setting for Edwin 
Stanton’s (Bruce McGill) statement that 
“Now he belongs to the ages.” 


Spielberg’s maturity as a historical filmmaker is based on a greater thoughtfulness 
in using the past to meditate on the present. Lincoln is more of intervention into 
the present than Amistad or Schindler’s List. Superficially it is a back-story that 
teaches us that Lincoln was a lawyer before he became America’s savior. Spielberg 
bought the rights to Doris Goodwin’s book on the cusp of the George W. Bush 
administration, and development leisurely proceeded for a decade in part because 
of dissatisfactions with the script. Kushner’s decision to focus on the passage of the 
13th amendment (not a particularly dramatic section of Goodwin’s book) was 
obviously the key to Spielberg’s commitment. It was the solution to how Spielberg 
wanted to intervene into the present and renegotiate the consensual historical film. 
But commentators were too quick to draw immediate lessons from the film for 
actual current political struggles.[2] 

Instead we should consider that Spielberg got into historical filmmaking without 
much of a corresponding taste for controversy. Minority Report (2002) is a great 
historical film despite being science fiction. Yet Spielberg’s public statements after 
the release backed away from its anti-vigilante theme since the intervening event 
of September 11th 2001 was now inspiring U.S. desire for pre-emptive action 
(McBride, 489). Several years later Spielberg decided to treat the Bush-era topic of 
combating terrorism tangentially when he made Munich. But the film drew 
ferocious attacks simply because it had one character voice a Palestinian 
justification. The director’s measured statement in the filmed introduction to the 
DVD release of Munich, seemed slightly taken aback by this reaction. His 
subsequent ventures such as Indiana Jones IV (2008) and The War Horse (2011) 
were timid uses of the past. 







Lincoln is more of intervention into the 
present than Amistad. 




It is also hard to miss the connection 
between Precrime in Spielberg’s science 
fiction movie Minority Report (2002) and the 
actual developments in pre-emptive crime 
enforcement in the current war of drugs and 
anti-terrorism policies. 


The final frame of Munich (2005) shows the 
now destroyed twin towers of New York city. 
Spielberg is asking the audience to meditate 
on past and present. 


Nonetheless, I imagine it is with Lincoln that Spielberg finally feels he has earned a 
positive comparison not so much with his own idol, John Ford, but with the 
producer, Darryl Zanuck.[3] He wanted to revive the genre not so much of films set 
in the past but of films which can establish a common history for a people. 

He has solved mythmaking in the decidedly anti-mythic atmosphere of the 21st 
century. The dialectic between Kushner and Spielberg sets Abraham Lincoln up as 
the president of an emerging multi-cultural society, a consequence of democracy 
that the founding fathers did not address and that Lincoln’s generation was only 
beginning to recognize. Myth, particularly origin myths, always omits as much as it 
represents. Here it is interesting to return to the contrast with classic Hollywood. 
Spielberg and Kushner do not portray Lincoln as a frontiersman and therefore 
elide issues of economic development and labor that were present in the earlier 
films. Indeed Abe Lincoln in Illinois goes as far as to affirm Lincoln’s endorsement 
of the right of labor to strike. I am not sure that repression of the economic 
amounts to the “structuring absence” that Cahiers du Cinema finds in Ford but it 
is indicative of our own times and our elisions. Certainly it has been a while since 
the mainstream film industry has embraced issues of class, labor, and 
development. In the age of finance capitalism, and the out-sourcing of over¬ 
development and environmental degradation, these are overly difficult issues. 

They cannot sustain myth-making. As such, they are purged from Lincoln. 

Lincoln is a problem for those of us who want our popular culture to challenge the 
over-whelming dominance of market values. Even though Spielberg’s Lincoln does 
not participate in this struggle we would do well to embrace Spielberg’s 
mainstream mythmaking because we need to revive the genre of shared history. 

We must respect that, for now, shared history will be based on identity politics 
even as issues of labor continue to be ignored. We must accept that Spielberg’s 
camera in a dialectic with Kushner’s dialog is an achievement for mass media. 


Go to Notes page 
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Notes 


1. Spielberg has attracted polemical attention for his films over the years. The 
most notable was various attacks on the portrayal of Palestinians in Munich. 
(see Wieseltier). [return to essay] 

2. The right-wing columnist David Brook, in one of his NewsHour 
appearances, describes the passage of the 13th Amendment as an exercise in 
bipartisanship that should inspire the current president Obama to greater 
efforts to reach out to current Republicans. But it is easily countered that the 
lesson for Obama is Spielberg’s portrayal of Lincoln’s refusal to give in to the 
Southern peace negotiators. 

3. Spielberg’s famous continuing motif in all his stories is the absent and/or 
flawed father. It is hard to ignore that Darryl Zanuck has become Spielberg’s 
unmentioned mentor. Of course Darryl was the biological father of Spielberg’s 
early producer and mentor; the late Richard Zanuck. Spielberg increasingly 
tackles serious stories that resonate across two cultural moments with the 
great productions of the elder Zanuck ranging from I Am A Fugitive from a 
Chain Gang (dir. LeRoy 1932) to Gentlemen’s Agreement (dir. Kazan 1947). 
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Young Mr. Lincoln. Lincoln trades supplies to 
the Clay family for books. 



Young Mr. Lincoln. Ann Rutledge interrupts 
Abe’s reading of Blackstone. 


The hysteric, the mother, the 
natural gal — male fantasies 
and male theories in 
films about Lincoln 

by Deborah Tudor 

The analysis of the film Young Mr. Lincoln (Ford, 1939) in the 1970 
Cahiers du Cinema article concentrates on a limited bundle of 
relations within the film, explicating them through a psychoanalytic 
model. In this essay, I would like to briefly conduct a thought 
experiment by exploring ways that subsequent developments in theory 
complicate the psychoanalytic gender model that the Cahiers du 
Cinema critics use. To do this I will, trace some of the gender 
complexities across three Lincoln films, two released within a year: 
Young Mr. Lincoln and Abe Lincoln In Illinois (Cromwell, 1940) and 
the contemporary film Lincoln (Spielberg, 2012). This is not a 
refutation of the Cahiers'' article but rather a sketch of how gender 
relations around the mythologized fixture of Abraham Lincoln operate 
across several films and seven decades. By using some critical notions 
derived from the psychoanalytic field as used in popular culture, I will 
consider some alternate readings of relations among the categories of 
woman, law, nature. In addition, I will highlight the way that liminal 
states and images contained in the narrative of Young Mr. Lincoln 
provide a different spin on the Cahiers’ reading. 

The two early films develop different versions of an Abe Lincoln. 

Young Mr. Lincoln (1939) focuses on the early career of Abraham 
Lincoln as a lawyer in Springfield Illinois. By creating a fictional trial 
where Lincoln successfully defends two young men wrongfully accused 
of murder, this film establishes the figure of a future president as a 
folksy, self-educated, clever man who pursues justice while undergoing 
revelations that force him to redefine concepts of right and wrong. As 
the Cahiers critique observes, the political dimension of Lincoln’s life, 
his primary defining characteristic as a historical figure, is pushed to 
the margins of the film to allow for the growth of a mythology, and 
politics itself is treated with disdain by characters. In contrast, Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois[i] fopen endnotes in new window! concentrates on 
the early career of Lincoln as well, but extends the timeframe through 
the 1858 Abraham Lincoln-Stephen Douglas debates during the 
campaign for Illinois senate seat, [2] ending with Lincoln’s farewell to 















Young Mr. Lincoln. Their only meeting, on the 
riverbank, is like a simulated marriage. 



Young Mr. Lincoln. Abe at Ann’s grave, asking 
for guidance. 


Illinois as he heads to Washington. This film features a highly 
conflicted Lincoln, reluctant to take up an increasingly public life. 

Spielberg’s Lincoln (20i2)spotlights the political life of Abraham 
Lincoln, concentrating on the political machinations required to pass 
the Thirteenth Amendment abolishing slavery, and the relationship of 
this legislation to policies Lincoln’s administration pursued to end the 
Civil War. Lincoln depicts a man with a highly pragmatic approach to 
political activity to achieve a moral end, and one whose pursuit of the 
“right” is embedded deeply in his need to end the Civil War. 

Both the earlier films contain subtexts about Lincoln’s development of 
a sense of public morals and duty, connecting this development to the 
influence of an abstract “Woman,” a concept that the Cahiers ’ article 
uses as a spine for its analytic frame of Young Mr. Lincoln. In both 
films, the lost figure of Ann Rutledge, along with complicated absent 
and present forms of maternity foster a large part of this moral 
development. The Cahiers article’s use of Woman as an equivalence for 
Nature sets up a totalizing fantasy for gender in Young Mr. Lincoln. 
The positioning of women in Abe Lincoln in Illinois emphasizes the 
maternal and the idealized virgin who died young, Ann Rutledge. 
However, the figure of Mary Todd, Lincoln’s eventual wife, exists 
outside both those categories. The narrative identifies her as a negative 
pole in Lincoln’s life. Since Lincoln covers a later part of Lincoln’s life, 
Maiy Todd Lincoln becomes the most significant female 
representation in that film, followed only by her dressmaker and 
companion, a former slave, Mrs. Keckley. 



Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Ann finds Abe chasing a 

pig- 


A more recent formulation of the Freudian field and popular culture by 
Slavoj Zizek (2005) proposes an alternative way of conceptualizing the 
phallogocentric realm. Derrida uses the term phallogocentric, which 
combines the words phallic and logocentric to describe a culture that 
is dominated by a logocentrism heavily marked by patriarchy. Instead 
of interpreting this phallogocentrism as a cultural operation that 
places woman outside of and excluded from the realm of law, Zizek 
offers a different scheme. He concludes that the oft-referenced 
“feminine secret, the eternally feminine” is typically considered the 

“feminine subject that eludes the reign of ...the 

phallogocentric reason, phallic function, and so on.”[3] 

However, in his discussion of hysteria, he indicates a “complementary 
conclusion”: that the hysterical performance of woman is a “mask” 
with nothing behind it, and so does exist within the phallic function. 
Zizek offers an alternative to the claim that woman exists beyond 
phallogocentric regime. In his scheme, the eternal ineffable feminine— 
the what-lies-beyond the law—is a male fantasy. [4] 











Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Abe exchanges greetings 
with Ann. 



Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Ann watches Abe fight a 
local tough guy who bothered her. 


Of course he is not alone. Irigaray situates female masquerade as an 
attempt by a female subject to create a protective barrier around 
herself. As a woman who has no language to speak her body or her 
desires, the masquerade of femininity attempts to participate in man’s 
desire,[5] or in his fears. Historically, we see examples of coded 
language that do speak desire for many culturally marginalized groups, 
such as subcultural coding of jewelry placement or clothing accessories 
like handkerchiefs to express gay identity and desire. If the idea of 
masquerade is a projection of a male fantasy, perhaps best expressed 
as “women don’t know themselves, and cannot understand what is 
happening,” then the fantasy allows males to project their own desires 
or fears onto women. 

Examples of this would include male interpretations of the images of 
women athletes, whose performance of their muscular bodies often 
elicits snickering comments about “dykes.” Watching the Women’s 
National Basketball Association games with a group of young men 
aptly demonstrated this to me a few years ago. Heterosexual women, of 
course, would presumably not want to appear powerful, athletic, or 
aggressive; therefore the men decide that they must be lesbians, 
projecting their own fantasies of what women should look like onto the 
athletes. 

Furthermore, the men judge women who they see as appropriately 
feminine, who dress nicely and wear make up, as women putting 
themselves on show for men. It does not occur to males that women 
would enjoy clothing and makeup for their own sake; rather, they are 
“dressing to be noticed” and therefore must want the random attention 
of men in public. Discussions of these kinds of male fantasies often fall 
under the pop culture category of “mansplaining,” a rhetorical form in 
which the world, including gender, is explained from the man’s point 
of view, expressed as a transcendent, obvious truth. It is an 
organization of the world through masculine logic, which makes 
mansplaining a popular understanding of phallogocentrism.[6] 



Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Ann dancing, (middle of 
screen). 


The ontological “explanation” of femininity as beyond Law, existing in 
Nature, is linked to the Cahiers’ analysis of law as proceeding from 
nature, a nature both signifying and signified by women in these films. 
Identifying these constructs as fantasies questions the entire stability 
of the phallocentric regime, in that if there is nothing out there beyond 
its limits, the organization of gender under such a regime is flawed. 
Further, a traditional psychoanalytic reading such as the one in 
Cahiers, could also be construed as a practice of male fantasy, 
reproducing the same positioning rather than seeking ways to 
challenge it. This is indeed the core point of a critique of 
psychoanalytic theory that has been active for several decades. 

I now turn to specific relations discussed in the Cahiers article, 
extending the discussion across three films to consider the 
consequences of designating that analysis as patriarchal fantasy. 

Woman/Law/Nature 

The developmental political or moral work of Abraham Lincoln in the 
two earlier films is closely linked with his relationships with women, 
notably those located in maternal positions and those located in a 







romanticized nature. As Cahiers article notes, in Young Mr. Lincoln, 
“Woman” ( Cahiers: the “classic (banal) cultural analogy Nature- 
Woman, in Nature....”) is woven throughout the film, and also finds a 
primary significance in that 

“the promotion of the river to the status of the woman 
corresponds to the Woman’s disappearance from the 
sequence. ”[7] 

Later in the article, the authors state that the River signifies a pledge 
between Lincoln and the Law. [8] Two women specifically provide 
Lincoln with a path between Nature and Law: Ann Rutledge and Mrs. 
Clay. 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Ann on her deathbed. 



Young Mr. Lincoln. Abe chops wood for the Clay 
women while Cassie stirs dinner. 



Young Mr. Lincoln. Clay women on their cabin 
porch. 


The initial interaction between Abe and a woman in Young Mr. 

Lincoln occurs when he obtains his first law book: Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. In an early New Salem scene, Mrs. Clay, the matriarch 
of a settler family passing through town, offers to trade a barrel of 
books left by her father to Abe for a bolt of cloth. This exchange of 
patrimony includes Blackstone’s Commentaries, which Abe handles 
reverently. Mrs. Clay has taken care of the books, but hasn’t read them, 
as we later learn she cannot read, and has no access therefore to Law. 
We next see the book when Abe is lying by the river, [9] reading and 
musing over his interpretation of the basic principle of law “right and 
wrong: that’s all there is to it.” This early, naive characterization of law 
stops when Ann Rutledge enters the scene, interrupting his reading. 
The Cahiers’ authors note the importance of this scene within the 
overall dynamics of the film as one where the relationship of Abe with 
Ann (Woman in Nature) initially interrupts his communing with the 
Law. 

This scene opens the subtext of Ann Rutledge’s loss as a central 
element in the development of Lincoln’s life ambitions, his sense of 
right and wrong, and his larger understanding of the law. According to 
Cahiers’ critics, after her death Ann is embodied in the River that 
mesmerizes Lincoln throughout the film, a river that holds his interest 
“as if it were a pretty girl” (dialogue). The river also becomes a 
“ratification of Lincoln’s contract with the Law.”[lo] The River is 
associated with Ann, since the couple’s only meeting in the film occurs 
on the riverbank, but the river also represents change, and Lincoln’s 
forward movement: from New Salem to Springfield to Washington, 
from frontier settler and village merchant to country lawyer to 
politician to President. 

This forward movement is accompanied by a recognition that the law 
is more than just right versus wrong, a naive statement that young Abe 
makes. Blackstone’s Commentaries links culturally developed codes of 
law as an outgrowth of “natural law.” In the 19th century, natural law 
was considered to be a series of unchanging moral truths. A divine 
being, the creator of mankind, possessed of a demonstrable existence 
was the foundation of a belief system that founded divine and natural 
laws. Man’s faculty of reason allowed him to know and follow these 
moral truths, which were regarded as the foundation of both Christian 
beliefs and civil law. [11] Thus, nature as a creation of the divine, could 







Lincoln. Seward hires some disreputable types 
to buy votes 



Lincoln. Lincoln tells “parrot” story to Missouri 
petitioners. 


be seen as a metaphor for the intricate yet demonstrable laws of 
Providence. 

The film’s trial sequence foregrounds this question through the figure 
of Mrs. Clay as discussed below. The fact that a body of law exceeds 
such concepts moves it away from a relation with nature, a factor that 
complicates the reading of the river as an associated symbol of 
Lincoln’s status with respect to Law. 

Several scenes demonstrate the Cahiers reading of nature and the 
river. In one, Ann and Lincoln converse briefly, and in their 
conversation, Abe answers a question with the phrase “I do.” Ann 
carries a basket of flowers, and the lighting is high key and soft, 
creating a type of visual tenderness echoed in the dialogue, 
emphasizing the fact that her flowers and his response mimic a 
wedding. The next scene shows Lincoln standing at Ann’s snowy grave 
by the river. He uses a stick to determine his future, and it falls toward 
Ann’s grave, which means he leaves for Springfield and the Law. Ann’s 
spectral guidance comes from a realm far beyond the phallocentric and 
indicates an enduring and fixed fantasy of Ann that Lincoln carries 
with him. In the background, the river flows, with its connotations of 
change and forward movement providing a contradiction to the stasis 
of male fantasy. Cahiers interprets this scene as a woman/nature 
symbiosis that pushes Lincoln onto his journey into the realm of 
patriarchal Law. Although the setting looks deeply wintry, Lincoln 
carries flowers, indicating that the time frame of this scene operates 
within another liminality the end of winter/beginning of Spring and 
the end of New Salem/beginning of Springfield law career. 

The clear association of woman with nature does not suggest an 
existence beyond the realm of the symbolic or of law, as “nature” itself 
is a historically determined construct. So aligning women with nature 
doesn’t place them outside of a masculine realm. Of course, it’s no 
longer a masculine realm if it includes women as well, indicating the 
instability of psychoanalytic theories deployed in the popular culture 
field. 



Lincoln. Lincoln tells a vulgar story at Army 
telegraph headquarters. 


Abe Lincoln In Illinois depicts a more extended relationship between 
Ann Rutledge and Lincoln in this film, which includes numerous 
fictional scenes of Lincoln’s career as a shopkeeper in New Salem. His 
first encounter with Ann occurs when a load of pigs he is ferrying to 
New Orleans on a flatboat escapes. He catches one in front of her. They 
exchange introductions and later renew acquaintance when Lincoln 
returns to New Salem to live. His first day in the town, he fights and 
defeats a bully who was bothering Ann as she was managing her 
father’s tavern. Ann is already “spoken for,” however, so Lincoln 
watches her from afar. 

Ann receives perfect and perfectly lovely, soft three-point portrait 
lighting in these scenes, becoming a romanticized ideal. Her boyfriend 
leaves to work elsewhere, and Abe finally declares his love. While Ann 
is considering this offer, she collapses at a square dance, signaling the 
onset of her fatal illness. She is laid on the floor, wearing a white dress, 
with flowers in her hair, looking exactly like a virginal corpse. A 
deathbed scene follows where she enjoins Abe to think of nothing but 
“winning that election.” The implicit goad of Ann Rutledge to Abe’s 







Young Mr. Lincoln. The Clay women: Mrs. Clay, 
Abigail and her baby, and Cassie. 


ambitions and public political life is here made explicit and Ann’s 
spectral presence will return in this film to further guide Lincoln onto 
the path to the White House and toward marriage with Mary Todd. 

Ann has a dual association with nature in Abe Lincoln In Illinois. The 
lighting gives her an ethereal air but her two initial scenes, one with 
escaped pig and one at a fight outside a tavern, situate her in the 
earthier side of Nature. Additionally, Ann has an element of labor to 
her image, since we do see that she helps run her father’s tavern, and 
that he leaves her in charge when he is absent. All of these elements 
position Ann in a more complex way than does Young Mr. Lincoln. 
However it is her ethereal idealized aspect that falls into the “what lies 
beyond” of the phallogocentric, a male fantasy of/for Lincoln and the 
audience. The “earthy” part of this representation, especially that part 
associated with labor, speaks both to a material understanding of white 
women’s position on the Nineteenth century frontier and to the 
idealized fantasy. It is a superficial acknowledgement of labor but also 
a part of the idealized labor contained in the pioneer woman spirit: 
woman as helpmeet. 


Ann’s final return in the film occurs after Abe has jilted Maiy Todd. He 
returns to a now-abandoned New Salem and in his mind’s eye sees her 
walking through a field. His stepmother’s admonition “He that doeth 
the will of God abideth forever” is heard on the soundtrack. Here Ann 
is joined to the maternal, something that does not occur in Young Mr. 
Lincoln. Her image, her meaning for Lincoln, shifts positions: angelic 
yet earthy young woman, woman as labor and tavern keeper, angelic 
dead virgin, woman as nature/mother together sending him back to 
Mary and onto the road to Washington. 


The Cahiers article also situates the Clay family women as farmwomen 
standing in Nature. They dress plainly and work hard on their family 
homestead. They are primarily seen in nature/frontier settings: a 
covered wagon, porch of their farmhouse, camping outside Springfield. 
For example, in Young Mr. Lincoln, the only indoor scenes featuring 
the Clay women are those that occur during the trial of the two sons. 
They are also associated with labor, productivity, self-reliance, and the 
formation of the family. 

Go to page 2 
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Lincoln and the Law 



Young Mr. Lincoln. Lincoln falls into reverie on 
porch, ignoring Mary. 


By contrast, in Spielberg’s Lincoln, the law is a predominant theme woven 
through the narrative, which highlights the relation of the “moral right” to 
legality and political manipulations. The Emancipation Proclamation is 
discussed in one Cabinet scene and Lincoln notes that it may not legally 
stand if the war ends before the Thirteenth Amendment is passed. Lincoln 
explains that he was using a war powers act to deprive the enemy of useful 
property, i.e., the slaves, and if peace is declared, that action may be 
abrogated. 

Through his Secretary of State, Seward, Lincoln hires “skulky men” to do 
the actual vote trading and distribution of patronage. The pragmatism of 
this action cynically reinforces a false distinction between morality and 
politics: that to do the right thing, one must be willing to be underhanded. 
The scenes of the “skulky men” wheedling lame duck Congressmen for yay 
votes on the Amendment through job promises are set up as humorous 
interludes featuring physical comedy and light-hearted fiddle music. By 
positioning the audience to find these scenes amusing, the film shuffles 
aside the potential to examine the serious nature of doing politics through 
patronage and corruption. 

Through sequences like these, and the infamous Lincoln storytelling scenes 
in the script, this film does its own work to mythologize Lincoln. Lincoln’s 
stories are generally humorous, such as a story about a talking parrot he 
recites to petitioners from Missouri, or funny and vulgar, like a story about 
an Englishman who hangs a portrait of George Washington in his water 
closet. Such recitals lend strength to the popular myth of Lincoln as a 
folksy man using legal and quasi-legal tactics to produce the right, 
regardless of whether it allows misgovernance in the name of morality. 


The maternal realm 



Abe Lincoln In Illinois. Abe’s stepmother bids 
him goodbye as he leaves Kentucky to ferry 
pigs to New Orleans. 


In Young Mr. Lincoln, the maternal is clearly associated with Abigail Clay 
and her daughters-in-law. Sarah, the elder daughter-in-law is married to 
Matt Clay and has a baby. The younger woman, Cassie is engaged and 
eager to be married to Adam, the younger son. Some ruffians, including a 
deputy of Springfield, bother Sarah at the parade, and later that night, the 
deputy and the two brothers fight. The deputy’s friend, John Cass, jumps 
into the fistfight, but White ends up dead. Cass accuses the sons, displaying 
a knife that he claims is the murder weapon. The sheriff arrives, and asks 
Mrs. Clay which one of her sons killed White. She refuses to answer. 

Mrs. Clay projects a stately serenity alternating with panic when 
questioned about the identity of the son that killed Deputy White. She can’t 
choose, of course, and much is made visually and dialogically of her 
struggle. Abe doesn’t want her to be forced to tell because, of course, she is 
Mother, as such cannot be expected to choose between her sons because 
that would violate natural Law. He paints her as a simple woman during 








Abe Lincoln In Illinois. The judge’s wife bids Abe 
a silent farewell as he leaves for the legislature. 



Young Mr. Lincoln. Mary pays attention to Abe 
at parade, prompting an introduction. 


the trial, capitalizing on the positioning of class and gender to create a kind 
of condescending masculinized empathy in the all-male jurors. The 
empathy clearly rests upon affirming the class status of Mrs. Clay as a poor, 
uneducated farmwoman. This separates her from the figure of Mary Todd, 
who sits with Steven Douglas in the spectators’ gallery. 

Before the trial, Lincoln tells Mrs. Clay that she reminds him of his 
deceased mother Nancy Hanks Lincoln. These three women clearly stand 
on the side of the family and reproduction, and the narrative emphasizes 
their multiple relations with laws of the family and laws of nature, the 
double sign under which motherhood resides. 

Mary Todd lingers in figurative margins waiting silently for Lincoln to 
notice her. The film, Young Mr. Lincoln excludes her from the category of 
Woman in Nature by associating her with the gentry, and with her sister’s 
wealth. Lincoln treats her with a type of polite disregard, nodding and 
responding politely when they meet in town, acceding to her invitation to a 
dance, and awkwardly dancing with her. However, when they retire to the 
porch from the dance, Lincoln falls into a reverie while gazing upon the 
river, which primarily symbolizes the spirit of Ann Rutledge and the Law 
according to Cahiers. Mary moves to a bench in the background, ignored. 
Accepting this abstract category of Woman limits the reading of the film to 
one that positions woman/Woman in a predetermined and fairly stable 
category, the implications of which are not considered in the Cahiers 
analysis. 

The maternal appears silently in yet another goodbye, after Abe is elected 
to represent New Salem in the Illinois legislature. Abe has apparently been 
boarding with a judge, and as they carry out his trunk, he shares a silent 
farewell with the judge’s wife, whose neat but plain dress, and hair pulled 
into a bun visually echo the stepmother’s earlier farewell. 

Young Mr. Lincoln associates Mrs. Clay, her daughters and Ann with 
nature but also with labor, productivity, self-reliance, and (as noted by 
most writers) the formation of the family. The Clay family women are 
imbricated in a web of relations among Law, Nature and Gender as noted 
by the theorists. They dress plainly and work hard on their family 
homestead. They are primarily seen in nature/frontier settings: a covered 
wagon, porch of their farmhouse, camping outside Springfield. The only 
indoor scenes featuring the Clay women are those that occur during the 
trial of the two sons. 

However, it is a specific construct of Nature that they occupy in Young Mr. 
Lincoln, one which differs vastly from, for example, the 1970s conception 
of “the natural woman” embedded in a web of notions of alternative 
culture, not the Nineteenth century pioneer ethos. The 1970s “natural 
woman” was an outgrowth of 1960s hippie mentality. This style was a very 
simple look, eschewing artificial adornments like heavy makeup, and 
breaking conventions by letting body hair grow. It was one of several 
“looks” that can be found in fashion magazines of this era, in contrast with 
the disco look that featured more extravagant clothing, makeup, and 
hairstyles. This concept does associate women with Nature but as an 
alternative to the proper bourgeois woman whose images alternated 
between homemaker and the career woman. While the 1970s natural 
woman is closely associated with a retreat from bourgeois civilization, the 
19th century natural woman of Young Mr. Lincoln and Abe Lincoln In 
Illinois is associated heavily with white civilization taming a savage land 
through reproduction (the maternal realm). 







Abe Lincoln In Illinois. Douglas admires the 
dress Mary brought her sister from Louisville. 



Abe Lincoln In Illinois. Mary makes a witticism at 
Douglas’ expense. 


Mary Todd Lincoln 

This leaves one woman to consider: Mary Todd. She receives scant 
attention in Young Mr. Lincoln, remaining on the periphery of the 
narrative. She is omitted from the category of woman in nature by virtue of 
her association with the gentry and her sister’s wealth. Mary Todd is away 
from her family home but ensconced in a branch of her paternal family, 
leaving her neither without nor within the patriarchal family structure. She 
does not labor, and through the richness and luxury of her sister’s home, 
she is associated with the gentry and by extension, with slave holders in the 
South. The only black faces in this film are servants in Todd’s sister’s 
residence, and their presence recalls the absence of overt mentions of 
slavery. 

Mary Todd initiates every interaction with Lincoln, and all are executed 
awkwardly. They meet at the Fourth of July parade; Lincoln is polite but 
oblivious to Mary’s sidelong glances and attempt to engage him in 
conversation. Mary invites him to her sister’s house for a formal dance. He 
accepts but lingers outside the ballroom to exchange jokes with some men, 
which results in Mary asking him to dance. They dance poorly together, 
and a removal to the porch results in Abe staring in fascination at that 
river, presumably thinking of change and of promise lost in Ann while 
Mary sits ignored in the background. Visually this shot positions her as 
tangential to Abe’s calling, to a loving relationship with him, tangential to 
his progress through an understanding of law and questions of right and 
wrong. However, she is also disassociated with the natural realm, which in 
Young Mr. Lincoln seems a precondition for aiding the male protagonist 
onto his ordained path. This exception implicitly labels Mary Todd as 
“wrong” for Lincoln. 



Abe Lincoln In Illinois. Mary raptly gazes at Abe. 


Public understanding of Mary Todd Lincoln in the first four decades of the 
20th Century would have informed such a portrayal of her “wrongness” as 
a wife for Abe, and audience reception of that role. Mary Todd Lincoln was 
widely regarded in the public memory as “insane,” an image that doubtless 
was influenced by her 1875 insanity trial, which led to her commitment to 
an institution in Batavia, Illinois. The existence and timing of the possible 
onset of a mental illness is an open question. Some date the existence of 
mental illness to that 1875 commitment while some contemporary 
acquaintances’ letters mention tendencies to mental illness existing prior 
to Lincoln’s assassination. Benjamin French, who oversaw the redecorating 
of the White House during the Lincoln administration, stated, 

“I think the tragical (sic) death of her husband has made her 
crazyer (sic) than she used to be.”[i2] 
fopen endnotes in new window] 

Her sister Emilie noted that Mary spoke of visions of her dead son Willie as 
early as 1863. [13] Psychiatrists have written 20th century defenses of her, 
attributing her behavior to excessive grief from losses beginning with the 
death of her mother when Mary was six years old, the deaths of her sons, 
and finally triggered by Lincoln’s death. Other attempts at diagnoses of 
Mary Todd Lincoln exist, including depression, migraine-triggered 
hallucinations, syphilis, and psychosis. The possible existence of an insane 








wife became part of the Lincoln mythology. 



Abe Lincoln In Illinois. Mary follows Abe across 
room to seek his company. 


In Abe Lincoln In Illinois, Mary Todd occupies much more screen time, 
and the film represents her as a somewhat prickly, aggressive young 
Kentucky “belle” who knows her own mind, a bit like Scarlett O’Hara in the 
previous year’s Gone With the Wind. The privilege and wealth remain, 
indicated by the fact that dialogue reveals she brought her sister’s ball 
gown to her “all the way from Louisville.” Unlike the Mary Todd of Young 
Mr. Lincoln, this Mary seems ambitious and sassy. Ruth Gordon gives a 
mannered performance, endowing Mary with strength of will, using 
extremely precise bodily gestures that yield to less controlled ones in 
moments of frustration. 



Abe Lincoln In Illinois. Mary’s behavior angers 
her sister. 



Mary’s aggression toward men and toward Lincoln in particular annoys her 
sister, who obviously wants to marry her to Stephen Douglas. But unlike 
Mary in Young Mr. Lincoln, this one engages Lincoln in a conversation 
about his dead mother, Nancy Hanks, invoking the realm of the maternal 
while continuing to invoke notions of power. 

Her search for power emerges through Mary’s dialogue. She states that she 
does not want a typical bourgeois marriage, but one in which she can aid a 
man to great success, preferably on the national stage. She wants to “shape 
a new life, and will shape Lincoln and make him face his power and fulfill 
his destiny.” This mixture of motherhood and aggressive ambition 
introduces a theme of Mary’s instability into the text. After hearing this 
speech, Mary’s sister Elizabeth calls her “one shade from madness” for 
harboring such ambitions. Associating ambition and aggression with 
mental instability fits in with the nineteenth century thinking about 
women’s mental and physical disorders. The label of madness would be 
applied off and on to Mary Todd throughout her life, through histories and 
through popular culture. It is certainly one that Steven Spielberg draws 
upon when he weaves the themes of the maternal and madness together in 
his recent film Lincoln. I am not going to argue the historicity of this 
element of Todd’s biography but rather to pull it into the rapidly escalating 
series of discourses that surround her cinematic representation. 

Ruth Gordon in Abe Lincoln In Illinois and Sally Field in Lincoln bring 
distinct star images to their performances. Gordon’s reviews in films of this 
era noted her vivid onscreen presence, with New York Times reviewer 
Frank Nugent noting that he believed camerapeople did not light her 
performance in Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet; that instead, she brought her 
“own incandescence” to the screen.[i4] Nugent commented that her Mary 
Todd upstaged Raymond Massey in scenes, with her “eyes crackling with 
cold ambition.”[i5] Certainly, her Mary Todd becomes a focus of attention 
in her scenes, and this energy and personal charisma certainly helped 
construct a particular version of Mary: aggressive, ambitious, and for a 
woman of the 19th Century, “forward” in social settings. 


Abe Lincoln In Illinois. Mary swears she will Sally Field brings a different image to her portrayal of Lexington belle 

shape Abe’s destiny. turned First Lady Mary Todd. Field has played a variety of roles, with 

several Southern women prominent among them: the working class Norma 
Rae, farm woman Edna Spaulding in Places in the Heart, and M’Lynn, the 
“steeliest of the Steel Magnolias, another woman prone to anger and 
frustration at the things she cannot change, and who has trouble 
maintaining proper appearances in grief.”[i6] Her resume of strong 










Southern women, a definite part of her star image, did not make her a 
shoo-in for the casting. She had been attached to the Lincoln project for 
several years, but when the male lead dropped out, her casting was in 
jeopardy. On the David Letterman show, Field explained that she had to 
fight to retain her role as Mary after Liam Neeson, originally slated to play 
Lincoln, dropped out of the project. Spielberg is said to have thought her 
too old for the part. [17] 

In Abe Lincoln In Illinois, Mary’s aggressive behavior escalates in 
impassioned speeches about Lincoln’s role in public life, discussions that 
make him distinctly uncomfortable. They become engaged, even though 
Lincoln is shown to be unhappy about his choice. Finally he jilts Mary, 
saying. 

“if her poor little soul wants greatness, she’d better marry Steve 

Douglas.” 

Following this scene, Lincoln returns to New Salem and experiences the 
auditory and visual memories of Ann and his stepmother that make him 
return to ask Mary’s forgiveness. God, mother, Ann in all her complexity, 
and Mary’s active agenda for Abe combine to put Lincoln’s feet on a path to 
“greatness.” 

Mary continues to express her frustrations with political process in rather 
violent outbursts. On the night of the Congressional election, Mary 
becomes highly agitated while at headquarters. She is distraught at the wait 
for the returns, and makes wild claims about Lincoln hating her and all her 
friends. He sends her home. Mary in Abe Lincoln In Illinois exists in the 
phallic realm, but this scene explicitly shows her expulsion from politics to 
the realm of home and family. The film’s script heavily emphasizes 
behaviors that reduce Mary Todd to the level of a conniving woman who 
seeks reflected greatness in a man. However, it is her political perspicacity 
that identifies great potential in Abraham Lincoln, potential he seems to 
wish to deny, constantly claiming that he just wants to be left alone. 
However, the implicit notion here is that her presence inside the realm of 
law is unnatural and leads to her expulsion and confinement in the male 
fantasy of feminine madness. 

Go to page 3 
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Mary Todd Lincoln in 2012 



Lincoln. Mary speaks to Abe of his dreams. 


Lincoln presents a version of Mary as a wife who can parse her husband’s 
dreams, a political person who takes on the House of Representatives over 
the renovation budget of the public White House, a private political advisor 
who urges Lincoln to use his political capital on something other than the 
Thirteenth Amendment, a mother who is highly overprotective to some 
sons and indifferent to the youngest, and finally a woman who is labeled 
“selfish” and “crazy” due to her intemperate and lengthy period of active 
grieving over their dead son Willie. This maternal aspect constitutes the 
central portion of Mary’s relation to “Nature,” but like Mary Todd in Young 
Mr. Lincoln, she is external to Nature itself and does not evoke the realm of 
the pastoral. 



Lincoln. Tad Lincoln rides a goat cart in the 
White House corridor. 



Lincoln. Mary tells Abe to go ahead and put her 
in the madhouse. 


Our first glimpse of Mary in this film comes near the beginning in the 
Lincolns’ bedroom where she is getting ready for bed and listening to Abe 
recount a dream where he was alone on a ship. He rebukes himself for 
bothering her and she answers that she does not want to be spared a thing. 
She refers to herself as a 

“useless woman...a soothsayer, not to be trusted.” 

She refers to her awful headaches that are a result of a carriage accident, an 
event she considers to have been an assassination attempt on Lincoln. He 
disagrees. 

The dialogue here leaves Mary balanced between the world of dreams, 
hysterical illness (her headaches), soothsaying and the world of political 
and personal observation. She interprets an accident as an assassination 
attempt while Lincoln dismisses that notion. [i8].Are all of these 
dimensions outside the phallogocentric? Typically we associate political 
activity and analysis with reasoned argument, with power, thereby placing 
it into the phallic realm. 

Like the Mary Todd in Young Mr. Lincoln, she is not located in nature but 
primarily in interiors, this time in the White House and in two other 
scenes, in the visitors’ gallery of the House of Representatives. Once near 
the film’s end, she and Lincoln take a carriage drive in a park, but 
otherwise, she is seen indoors. The White House itself is a liminal area with 
its public and personal (family, private) areas blurred together. Young Tad 
Lincoln rides a goat cart through a corridor filled with political petitioners. 
Mary and son Robbie have a reunion in that same hallway. Lincoln 
interrupts meetings to discuss Tad’s problems. Family and political life are 
intertwined spatially and Mary Lincoln is a pivotal figure in that 
connection. 


Mary Lincoln displays her motherly side in a scene where she greets 
Robbie, returned from law school, with admonitions that he is not eating 
enough, and she sends Tad to fetch Lincoln for the reunion. A darker side 
of her maternal nature is exhibited in a scene just prior to a White House 







Lincoln. Mary collapses at Abe’s feet during the 
argument. 


reception. She lingers in her dead son’s room, and Lincoln seeks her out. 
This scene clearly reaffirms the association of Mary with death and 
dementia, as did her first scene in the film, where she speaks of 
assassination and of her “craziness.” Here though, she mentions her guilt 
over the child’s death and her inability to stop grieving. 



Lincoln. Stevens watches Mary Lincoln and Mrs. 
Keckley being seated in the balcony prior to the 
vote on the 13th Amendment. 



Lincoln. Mrs. Keckly and Mary Lincoln in the 
reverse shot. Note the differing eyelines 



Lincoln’s work to pass the amendment goes against Mary’s wishes. She 
accuses him of wasting his political capital, and when he postpones peace 
talks with the Confederacy, of exposing their elder son to danger by 
prolonging the war. The counterargument, that this is Lincoln’s moral 
duty, operates against his wife’s wishes, but in a way that at least indicates 
that Mary possesses some type of political awareness, since she 
understands the fact that the Amendment represents a very long shot in 
political terms. Interestingly, however, the moral duty of Lincoln here 
opposes the maternal instinct, or natural instinct, of Mary. Unlike in Young 
Mr. Lincoln or Abe Lincoln In Illinois, in this film the “natural” world of 
woman and family do not support a movement toward larger and more 
profound moral concerns. 

This scene’s concerns return when Lincoln and Mary argue over Robbie’s 
intentions to join the Army. Lincoln has made him an adjutant, far from 
the fighting but Mary still worries that he could die anyway: of typhus, a 
stray bullet, an armory accident. The conversation turns heated as she 
accuses Lincoln of hating Robbie because he “trapped you in a marriage 
that has given you nothing but grief.” Lincoln rebukes her for this 
statement, and the conversation spirals out of control with Mary screaming 
that he should just go ahead and put her in the madhouse. Mary performs a 
scene of abasement as the argument escalates. She collapses on the floor 
doubled over, and in her hoop skirt, looks all balled up at the feet of the 
very tall Lincoln. At one point, Lincoln agrees that committing her would 
have been better for everyone’s sake. He calls her grief selfish, and the 
visual image of her huddled into herself certainly bespeaks the notion of a 
figure focused on internal desires and issues. 

This scene reinforces the general public view of Mary Todd that emerged in 
the late 19th Century after her commitment to an institution in 1875 as an 
insane woman who drove Lincoln cruelly with her passions, an evaluation 
that places a woman at the center of a man’s troubles. She is reprimanded 
for not being a loving, giving spouse or mother. And this judgment is 
highlighted in a later scene between Lincoln and Mrs. Keckley, where 
Mary’s companion and dressmaker claims the Maternal: she is a woman 
whose son died wearing Union blue, telling Lincoln, 

“that is what I am to the Nation”—a war mother who gave her 

son for the cause.” 


Lincoln. Stevens looking back at balcony when 
making his statement that he does not believe in 
full equality for Negroes. 


The political Mary Todd and the nation’s First 
Housewife 


At the reception in Lincoln, Mary stands in the receiving line, greeting 
senators and representatives and giving a special bit of attention to 















Lincoln. Stevens and Lydia Smith reading the 
13th Amendment. 


Thaddeus Stevens (Tommy Lee Jones). She does not flirt but confronts 
Stevens coating her words in Southern Belle sweetness. She thanks Stevens 
for his attentions to her household budgets and the ensuing conversation 
reveals that her accounts were examined closely for evidence of 
malfeasance. She retorts with a description of how the Congress had let the 
White House run down—mushrooms growing in the rooms, everything in 
squalor—musing that perhaps they thought such conditions were 
appropriate to the “prairie primitives” she and Abe were thought to be. 

This comment makes sense within the narrative. The Lincolns did come 
from a less settled area of the country. However, there was considerable 
binding of the terms of women and Native Americans, or “savages,” to 
borrow the nineteenth century term, as early as 1830s. While visiting the 
United States in 1831, Alexis de Toqueville described both women and 
Native Americans as isolated communities surrounded and circumscribed 
by white culture. [19] Mary Lincoln’s reference to “prairie primitives” also 
evokes a trope of nineteenth century thinking that can be found in 
advertisements of the time linking women with “primitive” Native 
Americans, which supports the notion that women are just primitive men, 
although with differences. Native Americans were driven off their lands 
and to eventual decimation or confinement in reservations. Clearly, this 
linkage between “woman” and “primitive” emerges from the cultural work 
of a white patriarchal society defending its boundaries and privilege. 

Mary’s use of the phrase, “prairie primitives” resonates with a number of 
issues then: regional, racial, and gender conflict. This exchange places 
Mary in a liminal state: housewife but also public politician restoring a 
national building to livability and dignity. This connection indicates again 
the heavy ideological work of a culture of white masculine privilege that 
desperately wants to assign women and people of color to some vague 
realm elsewhere. Instead of arguing this ideological work through the by 
the model of psychoanalytic critique in Cahiers article, I would argue that 
Mary in Young Mr. Lincoln is not Woman, not an abstract phenomenon 
whose existence in the text leads Lincoln to an understanding of the Law, 
but instead she is a political person in her own right, albeit in a limited 
sphere of influence. 

Given Thaddeus Stevens’ central position in the progress of the 13th 
Amendment, a scene in the House as the bill is considered for passage 
provides another insight into Mary Lincoln’s positioning. She and her 
dressmaker/companion, the ex-slave Mrs. Keckley, are seated in the 
balcony observing the speeches. The Balcony is of course the only space 
where women may appear in the House, an already marginal space. Mary 
looks down at the spectacle. Stevens apparently returns that look. 
Familiarity with shot-reverse-shot conventions and their relation to 
narrative could lead us to conclude that he is looking back at Mary. 

However, he is really looking at Mrs. Keckley, gauging her reaction to the 
politicking. This is confirmed by Steven’s point of view shot of Mrs. Keckley 
leaving after he makes his statement that he does not believe in full 
equality for Negroes, just equality before the law. This is a public retreat 
from his earlier position advocating for full equality for Negroes. Stevens 
knows that he will be called to account for this, but he acts in this way as a 
pragmatic move to achieve the goal of passing the 13th Amendement. A 
scene near the end of the film reveals another reason for Stevens’ 
sensitivity to Mrs. Keckley’s response. He is engaged in a relationship with 
his Black common-law wife Lydia Smith, who is known to the world as his 
“housekeeper.” We see the two of them in bed, poring over the official 




Amendment that he brings home as a type of “gift” to her. 

Conclusion 

Exploring the representations of the women in three Lincoln films offers a 
glimpse into ways that a model of gender relations does not have to boot 
women into the “other” category but can fruitfully discusses their 
representation as male fantasies. Analyses of specific filmic texts can 
demonstrate that a complex and shifting matrix of stereotypical cultural 
ideas about the nature of femininity and nature impinge upon the 
construction of the male protagonist in multiple ways. There are 
alternatives to the psychoanalytic model used in the Cahiers article. 

Despite the flexibility of gender relations and potential for open readings of 
gender even in mainstream cultural productions, the positioning of women 
tends to consist of a set of interlocking male fantasies. Female characters 
act as support, goad, conscience, romantic ideal, political advisor, 
soothsayer, mother and housewife. The female characters straddle Nature, 
Law, and Motherhood in all three films despite the lengthy time gap 
between the release of the first two films and the release of Lincoln in 2012. 

These qualities relate to the “main narrative themes” of all three movies. In 
Young Mr. Lincoln, Lincoln is called to a great destiny, which is 
memorialized in the closing shot of the film. Abe Lincoln In Illinois 
presents a different but related type of call: one to a public career full of 
achievements on a scale much larger than Springfield, Illinois. Lincoln 
depicts the President as a pragmatic man, a politician who is willing to 
compromise to achieve great things, specifically the passage of the 13th 
Amendment. Taking these three themes in order, the character of Mary 
Todd must be shown as a proper helpmate to a “great man” in Young Mr. 
Lincoln, a strong, aggressive woman who will shore up her man’s 
vacillating weakness in Abe Lincoln In Illinois, and in Lincoln, a 
confidante, a domestic advisor who worries over Lincoln’s use of his 
political capital. 

The persistence of these fantasies indicates the ideological work done to 
stabilize the classical psychoanalytic theory, as it struggles to preserve the 
realm of Law for males alone. Even though the Cahiers applications of 
theory to popular culture intends a critique of cultural practice, it ends up 
reinforcing some of the male fantasies prevalent in that popular culture. 

Hollywood’s recirculation of tired mainstream stereotypes about women 
operates in the boardroom and on the screen. The number of women 
producers and directors has not increased enough to make a critical 
difference in the types of films and types of representation available to 
audiences. The reductionist portrait of Mary in Spielberg’s film exists in a 
Hollywood ecosystem of female marginalization and stereotyping. In 2013, 
only one summer movie had female headliners: The Heat, starring Sandra 
Bullock and Melissa McCarthy. Blockbuster movies for the past few years 
provided few supporting females roles and generally limited them to sexy, 
cat-suit-wearing, non-super powered women (The Black Widow in The 
Avengers, whose very name is a female cliche) or girlfriends in need of 
protection (Pepper Potts in Iron Man). Granted, Potts is the nominal head 
of Stark Industries, but most of her time is spent enduring various forms of 
peril. Star Trek Into Darkness added one more female character in Carol 
Marcus, but inserted a gratuitous underwear scene just to appeal to young 
male audiences.[2o] The other female character, Lt. Uhura, did join some 
action scenes, but was reduced to starting a petty relationship squabble 


with her boyfriend while they were on a dangerous mission, a scene that 
undermined the character’s professionalism. 

Increased attention to the historicity of Mary Todd Lincoln in the script, 
could have deepened the representation of her role in the White House and 
in the family. This was a woman who endured a lifelong series of personal 
losses at a time when women’s only outlets for grief lay in domestic 
pursuits. She faced public scorn as First Lady from a Washington public 
who saw her as a frontier woman lacking social graces and bourgeois good 
taste. While myth and movies put the blame for the Lincolns’ troubled 
marriage onto her shoulders, historians acknowledge that Lincoln 
contributed his share to the marriage’s rough spots. 

Spielberg is mythologizing history and Abraham Lincoln as well, but it’s a 
mythologization that aligns him with a pivotal moment in history. I am not 
claiming that Mary’s character needs to be pumped up into some 
courageous heroine leading the charge for the anti-slavery movement, but 
perhaps the script could have dug a little deeper in an effort to avoid 
mythologizing Mary in a way that diminishes her humanity. Indeed, 
Lincoln oftenfalls into the mythological trap of reducing Mary to “Crazy 
Lady in the White House,” while Abe Lincoln In Illinois creates an 
aggressive, “non-womanly” (to use an archaic phrase) Mary, and Young 
Mr. Lincoln creates a soft, passive, supportive Mary. I can speculate and 
hope that a women screenwriter or director might have given Mary more 
complexity. 

The entrenched Hollywood power structure has not received the message 
that women will spend their money on films with female lead characters, or 
films with significant female second leads. When The Devil Wears Prada 
was released in 2009, Fox executives were shocked at the five-day box 
office figure of $40 million. The total so surprised Fox's president of 
distribution that he remarked he "never thought it would be this big," since 
he'd never seen a "predominately female movie open quite that large."[2i] 
Articles reporting on box office for The Heat reported on this phenomenon 
of the underserved female audience. [22] Clearly, neither Freud nor 
Hollywood can really answer the question, “what do women want?” 

Examining the assumptions behind the psychoanalytic critique leads 
toward a more materialist, historicized understanding of representation. 
That in itself is not a new argument but a reworking of an earlier attempt to 
deconstruct masculinity. The Cahiers article cannot be dismissed out of 
hand but credit should be given to its methodological rigor and attention to 
the structures that produce mythologized images. However, in the 21st 
century, reducing women to a set of discourses serves to prop up not only 
an ingrained sexist production system but also dangerously sexist and 
racist political practices here in the United States and around the world. 
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[Editor’s query: You had in the text in parentheses the name Emerson. It 
appeared twice. Is that a source you used for historical information? You could 
mention that in the now empty footnote 1. I do not want to have to change all 
the footnote numbers in the text and here, so if you add reference information, I 
will add notes in as 12b, etc. after the original footnote number and before the 
next as they stand now. If you don't put something in for footnote 1,1 will leave 
it blank.] 

1. You have a footnote no. l in the text. You could replace it or use this slot for 
acknowledgments. [ return to text! 

2. The debates between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen Douglas occurred in 
the 1858 Illinois campaign for the U.S. Senate. The primary contested issue 
was slavery. Douglas, a Democrat, was a proponent of Sovereignty, a policy 
that allowed individual states to choose whether or not to allow slavery. 
Lincoln opposed this philosophy, stating that the Union of states must act as 
one on this issue. 

Commentary from the August 26,1858 Alton Illinois Weekly Courier named 
Lincoln as the winner of the debate, and reported great jubilation “bonfires on 
every corner” celebrating Lincoln’s debate win. Douglas won the Senate 
election but Lincoln defeated him for the Presidency in i860. Newspaper 
quotations from the Lincoln Library at Northern Illinois University. 
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Henry Fonda in Young Mr. Lincoln physically 
evokes the historical iconography of Lincoln. 


The significance of Steven 
Spielberg's Old Mr. Lincoln: 
political emotions and 
intertextual knowledge 

by Janet Staiger 

Of course, Steven Spielberg's most recent film, Lincoln, is not totally 
historically accurate, and exploring its errors and distortions from the 
historical record to prove this would be a waste of time. We expect and 
know that every historical account is incomplete. What matters is not 
this inevitability of historical inaccuracy but the implications of the 
representational] fopen endnotes in new window] 



Spielberg's Lincoln does the same. 



Daniel Day-Lewis likely won the best actor 
Oscar simply for embodying ... 


A better question, then, is, what is the significance of the film Lincoln ? 
By "significance" I do not mean the assumed implicit meaning of the 
film but what lessons viewers believe they are taking from it, what 
morals they think the film teaches about present-day politics.[2] 
Moreover, I would argue that, for this film, it is these intertextual 
lessons about contemporary political life, not the events portrayed in 
the film, that rightly provoke audience emotional and ethical 
responses. 

Lincoln depicts about four months in early 1865 in the life of Abraham 
Lincoln, the sixteenth President of the United States. As the first 
President elected from the newly formed Republican Party, which had 
a strong party platform objecting to slavery, Lincoln immediately faced 
in 1861 the secession of several Southern states which claimed in 
seceding a right to enter or leave the Union. This set off the U.S. Civil 
War which eventually took the lives of an estimated 750,000 soldiers 
and an uncounted number of civilians. Lincoln was re-elected in 1864, 
and as he faced his next term which was to begin in March 1865, he 
determined that passage of a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the ownership of people as slaves was morally and politically 
important to do prior to the end of military hostilities. (The 
Emancipation Proclamation issued two years earlier was a wartime 
measure and had dubious legal authority after the war's end.) The 
conflict shown in the film is the legislative struggle in the "lame duck" 
Congress. Since the film represents the historical record, I am not 
spoiling the film by telling that the amendment—the thirteenth 
amendment which changes Southern property (the slaves) into people 
















—passes. The narrative and political thrill is not in what happened but 
how it happened. 



... what every child is taught to know is 
"Lincoln." 


This analysis is part of a series of studies I have been pursuing about 
one group (or genre) of film that I have been labeling "social issue" 
films. [3] In considering the reception of Michael Moore's 2004 
documentary Fahrenheit 9/11 and the historical drama Good Night, 
and Good Luck (dir. George Clooney, 2005), several theses seem to 
apply for these sorts of films. These include the following: 

1. The "selective exposure" thesis posits that people steer clear of news 
and ideas that they do not hold. If they do come upon them, they 
understand them with "selective perception" and "selective retention." 
[4] Given this, I argue that political filmmakers should carefully 
construct narrative frames to guide friendly viewers and to encourage 
less sympathetic ones to consider their messages. As I shall discuss 
shortly, this thesis operates for Lincoln in that director Steven 
Spielberg and writer Tony Kushner attempted in publicity about 
Lincoln to frame the film in particular ways, although not to perfect 
effect. 

2. "The use of excessive emotional appeals can backfire if audiences are 
seeking rational arguments to hold particular opinions."[5] 

3. "Conspiracy narratives are more productive in terms of audience 
acceptance if the narratives argue for complicated webs of power 
structure and allegiances rather than if they proclaim a centralized 
core cause (the classic paranoid version of conspiracy)."[6] 

4. For documentaries, including the image of the filmmaker and other 
authorial figures may create a more balanced dialogue with the 
audience. This technique also reduces the false sense of complete 
objectivity. [7] 


5. For a docudrama or historical fiction the purpose of which is 
primarily the display of a social issue, " the filmmaker ccmcreate a 
dialogue with history,... calling] upon the audience to take lessons 
from the past for the present" [8] through analogical thinking. As I 
note, implying that the real is being accurately presented almost asks 
for refutation of that claim, particularly when something politically or 
morally controversial might be at stake. [9] Here, Robert Stam's 
discussion of adaptations of fictional work is useful to apply to these 
sorts of films. Stam suggests moving away from a criterion of 
"faithfulness" or "fidelity" when analyzing adaptations and, instead, 
shifting to interrogating the authors' readings or interpretations. He 
even asserts, 


“Adaptations, then, can take an activist stance toward their 
source novels, inserting them into a much broader 
intertextual dialogism.”[io] 

From the point of view of progressive cultural theory, a primary reason 
for studying the past is to make it useful for the present. Moreover, 
considering how a historical film's representation activates 
contemporary social discussion is very much an obligation for a critic. 
So working through how the filmmaker is engaging with the past is an 



appropriate and productive activity, and spectators also think about 
the significance of a movie. This is often through analogical thinking: 

"finding resemblances of one or more features between two 
things. This is different from allegoricalthinking in which a 
one-to-one mapping occurs between abstractions (such as 
virtue, faith, and so forth) and features of a narrative for a 
moral lesson."[n] 

Studies of the reception of social issue films indicate that spectators 
and critics are commonly operating in an analogical mode, comparing 
the historical representation with contemporary political and social 
situations. 

These five theses from prior studies hold up for the reception of 
Lincoln. As well, responses to Lincoln provide three new hypotheses, 
also about both cognitive and affective engagements with social issue 
texts. The first hypothesis derives from what analysts are claiming is 
revisionist in this portrait of Lincoln; the second involves affective 
reactions to the film; the third concerns "trigger words" and "trigger 
contexts." 

From monument to real man 


As several articles note about representing Lincoln on the screen, 
within U.S. cinematic history, our sixteenth President is possibly the 
most often depicted President, and some of the most famous actors 
have taken up this role. Many of these representations are within the 
biopic category, a formula well described by George Custen in his 
important study of the genre. Custen notes that audience familiarity 



In Young Mr. Lincoln, Lincoln pulls from his top 
hat an Almanac that proves the witness could 
not have seen what he testified to. 



Young Mr. Lincoln: Lincoln here resolves a 
dispute by threat of violence. Cahiers du cinema 
editors argued that the film sets up Lincoln as 
monstrous, larger than life, sacred. 



The end of the film sees him going alone. Storm 
clouds gather, music associated with the Civil 
War plays, and Lincoln stiffly climbs to the top of 


with major historical persons allows the strategy of intertextuality to 
help make the parts of the life shown fit into the brief narrative of 120 
to 150 minutes in length. Films usually open in medias res; the 
trajectory of the plot illustrates how the character creates his or her 
life; a heterosexual romance may place a character into the decision of 
choosing a career or love, or the romance may be the means to resolve 
another conflict; and a moment of judgment becomes the climax. 
Custen notes this judgment crisis often literally is a trial. [12] 

Indeed, in one of the most important essays in film analysis, the 
Cahiers du cinema's 1970 analysis of John Ford's 1940 film, Young 
Mr. Lincoln,[ 13] the authors point out how the filmmakers employ 
intertextuality to create a teleology of inevitability to the narrative of 
Lincoln's life. Beginning with a poem in which Lincoln's mother 
supposedly asks what became of her son, the film directs the audience 
to conjure up[l4] all of the well-worn tales of honest Abe that circulate 
in U.S. culture.[15] The narrative does not start in Lincoln's childhood 
home but at the point of his first running for political office. Using 
make-up, lighting, and camera angles, Young Mr. Lincoln physically 
evokes the iconography of Lincoln and eventually will deploy many of 
the well known historical accounts of Lincoln's physical movements 
and mannerisms, including telling stories and off-color jokes. 

Spielberg's Lincoln does the same. The film starts in the middle of the 
Civil War and opens with young soldiers reciting back to Lincoln, who 
is visiting the troops, parts of the Gettysburg Address. In the United 
States, that speech is one of the most often taught passages in school 
and one of the few that I was required to memorize as a youth. Lincoln 
also employs the physical mimicry and behavior comparisons so much 
so that actor Daniel Day-Lewis likely won the best actor Oscar simply 
for embodying what every child is taught to know is "Lincoln." 

Both Ford's Lincoln and Spielberg's Lincoln make their own destinies; 
both narratives employ heterosexual romance as supporting plots to 
the primary political storyline; both focus the latter part of the story on 
a trial that tests Lincoln and forecasts his future. In Young Mr. 

Lincoln, Lincoln is the defense lawyer who miraculously saves two 
young men falsely accused of murder, earning the gratefulness of their 
mother, one man's wife, and the other's fiancee. In Lincoln, Lincoln 
eventually steps in when his lieutenants are not quite able to secure the 
votes needed for passage of the Amendment, earning the gratefulness 
of the radical Republicans, Lincoln's wife, and the many African 
American witnesses. [16] To make the magic happen, in Young Mr. 
Lincoln, Lincoln pulls from his top hat an Almanac given to him by the 
men's mother, seeing what others cannot: that the moon was not 
shining bright enough that evening for the witness to see what witness 
claimed he saw. In Lincoln, Lincoln cogitates a solution to his political 
and moral dilemma about the means to the end during a conversation 
with two young telegraph officers over the principles of Euclid, of 












the hill. ... 

whom Lincoln was a great admirer. [17] Here the resolution plays on 
the Euclidian proposition that two things equal to a third thing are 
equal to each other. 



... The image dissolves in the rain ... 


What made the Cahiers' analysis so historically powerful within film 
studies was its strongly expressed and clear introduction of structural 
Marxist ideological analysis, which I would argue is one of the primary 
methods of textual analysis used currently. [18] The Cahiers essay is, if 
anything, reflexive about its method of analysis. Amongst the ideas 
asserted is that links between society and texts are complex, mediated, 
and decentered. Moreover, texts are authored cultural expressions and 
evince the same sort of duplicitous behavior as all other ideological 
statements: knowingly or not, texts repress their own politics. These 
repressions may be detected through skillful appraisals which include 
reading the text symptomatically. The critic seeks "structuring 
absences" and "the internal shadows of exclusion." The critic "makes 
[the texts] say what they have to say within what they leave unsaid, to 
reveal their constituent lacks."[19] 



In the case of Ford's Young Mr. Lincoln, the Cahiers argue that the 
film represses its political agenda[20] to the effect of creating a 
monstrous Lincoln as (1) not a compromiser but a potentially violent, 
castrating figure and (2) not a common man but sacred. These textual 
contradictions are manifested in the final images of the film in which 
Lincoln leaves the happy family and his male buddy to walk up a hill a 
little ways on his own._Storm clouds gather, music associated with the 
Civil War plays, and Lincoln stiffly climbs to the top of the hill. The 
image dissolves in the rain to the iconic Lincoln monument. 
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I have no idea whether Spielberg or Kushner was consciously negotiating with 
Ford’s film. Given the prominence of Ford’s film and the Lincoln authors’ training 
in U.S. movie culture, I would hazard to claim that Young Mr. Lincoln was 
somewhere in the back of their minds. Spielberg has been on a major publicity tour 
and given many interviews about the origins of the film; he had been working on it 
for about ten years. One repeated story is how much President Lincoln did matter 
to him as a youth. Spielberg recalls seeing the Lincoln monument as a child and 
says it was "’a seminal moment" for him of ’’’this huge man sitting in this huge 
chair’.’’ However, Spielberg then indicates that he wanted to humanize Lincoln: 
’’creating a real man from a monument and giving the character the screen time to 
breathe and interact, as a father, as a husband, and with all of his own darkness 
and brilliance’."[21] [ open endnotes in new window ] 

If the huge man in the huge chair is in Spielberg's film, the monumental Lincoln 
appears in the first scene. As one critic notes, ’’And while Spielberg sets up 
tableaux that hint at Lincoln’s mythology (our first glimpse of Day-Lewis' Lincoln, 
as he's meeting troops in the field, makes it look as if he already is posing for the 
Lincoln Memorial),"[22] Spielberg chooses to end the film with a "living" Lincoln. 
The final shots of Lincoln are of him on a bed after his assassination, his epitaph 
spoken that he is now "a man for all ages," and then a lit candle dissolving into a 
living Lincoln giving his Second Inaugural Address surrounded by crowds of 
people. 



Dissolve to a living Lincoln ... 


... delivering his second Inagural Address. 


I assume Spielberg is trying to frame the narrative in terms of what he sees as the 
legacy of Lincoln, a proponent of, to quote the Second Inaugural Address, a person 
"with malice toward none, with charity for all... to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations." 

Still, to give the Cahiers their due, I would certainly not want to take this final 
image of a living Lincoln (or the film) at face value. Despite Spielberg's framing, 
some viewers of the film have expressed the affective response of "disappointment" 
over it, specifically about its representation of African Americans. Historian Kate 
Masur points out that providing suggestions of black activism before and during 
the Civil War would have reduced the impression that whites were "giving" 









As a child, Spielberg was impressed by a visit to 
the Lincoln Memorial, looking up at "this huge 
man sitting in this huge chair." 



Mary Todd Lincoln grieves over the death of a 
son, with a notable performance by Sally Field. 


emancipation to blacks.[23] As well, the thirteenth amendment was not something 
Lincoln dreamed up; it began as a petition campaign in early 1864 by abolitionist 
women headed by Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton.[24] Moreover, 
the film uses the standard Hollywood tactic of creating a deadline, in this case a 
false one: Lincoln indicated that he would call a special session of the new 
Congress in March 1865 that had enough votes to pass the legislation if the bill 
failed in the lame duck session.[25] 

Here the "structuring absences" from the historical record do say something about 
the ideological project of the film,[26] and these absences are present in the film. 
The Cahiers' approach to Young Mr. Lincoln is to note the excesses and "hysteria" 
of the film. Spielberg knows better at this point in his filmmaking career: a 
melodramatic treatment in historical drama will earn him negative comments. 
Often the film edges toward such a display, particularly in a scene in which Mary 
Todd Lincoln grieves over the death of one of her sons, but Spielberg channels the 
melodrama into Sally Field's performance of Mary’s grief, allowing Lincoln to 
appear paternal in comforting her, even through the body arrangements. And the 
castrating Lincoln appears: during a key moment in attempting to secure the votes 
for the amendment, Lincoln berates his colleagues, declaring that he will have 
these votes. 

Where the absences appear are in crucial eyeline and point of view shots. One 
example is a short but intimate exchange between Lincoln and Elizabeth Keckley, 
an African American dressmaker and confident to Mrs. Lincoln. Lincoln was a tall 
man, but the staging accentuates his height over her as they discuss the potential 
outcome for her freed race, and his downward bend of the head suggests a father 
addressing a young child. [27] However, the best example occurs at the pivotal 
moment in the film. The amendment has passed and the war is over; Lincoln is 
preparing to go to the theater where he will be shot on Good Friday. His butler, an 
African American—ever the quiet observer of the wise leader—turns and watches 
as Lincoln heads toward the stairway, framed in a bright window, out of the White 
House. In Ford’s film, the Cahiers note the passive adoration of Lincoln by 
mothers and young women; in Spielberg's film, the worship comes from the 
perspective of African Americans, and the worship implies Lincoln as a benevolent 
Father-figure, a motif excessively present in Spielberg's cinema. 

In an extended exchange in the online blogs associated with the journal, The 
Atlantic, African American commentator Ta-Nehisi Coates and several other 
people discussed the absence of the representation of black activism in Spielberg's 
film. Some contributors argued for a judgment of failure for the film in its 
supposed lessons for progressive politics since Lincoln still portrays blacks as 
passive and recipients of white good will. However, Coates eventually argues that 
in a comparative sense, Lincoln is radical, not because of what it did not do— 
adequately represent black activism and progressive politics—but because of what 
it does do within U.S. popular culture. Pointing out the wretched history of the 
representation of the Civil War with films such as The Birth of a Nation (1915) and 
Gone with the Wind (1939), Coates suggests that it is a major turn in U.S. 
cinematic culture since Spielberg's Lincoln does show some (although not all) of 
the significances of blacks in the historical situation. Moreover, the film does not 
trade in Southern "Lost Cause" nostalgia, but" Lincoln says the Civil War is about 
slavery."[28] This latter point is a major dynamic for historical debate about U.S. 
history in the last twenty years. For Coates, the social issue of the representation of 
U.S. history may not hinge on turning Lincoln into a "real man" but on turning 
dominant popular historical representations away from the myths of the South and 
toward the reality of America's original sin of slavery. [29] Lincoln's contradictory 

















The "castrating" Lincoln berating his colleagues, 
saying he will get the needed votes for the 13th 
Amendment abolishing slavery. 



Again, paternalism—here in the bent head, 
eyeline match, and POV, as Lincoln discusses 
race with Elizabeth Keckley. 



The butler's gaze worshipingly lingers on the 
nation's Father-figure ... 



... as the President leaves the White House, 
framed against a bright window in iconic dress 
and pose. 


ideological stance may repress black activism but still reveal the fundamental place 
of blacks within U.S. political and social battles. 

Political emotions 


Although Masur expressed the emotion of "disappointment" in relation to the 
representation of African Americans in Lincoln, critics are describing the film as 
rather analytical and, consequently, unlike most Spielberg films, which are well 
known to irk people because of their ability to manipulate the emotions of the 
audience. Social issue films may trade in all sorts of emotional appeals. The 
excitement in Lincoln, for instance, is not whether the amendment will pass 
(unless the audience member does not know U.S. history) but how the victory is 
achieved: it is a political thriller. 

Still, I personally had another very specific emotional reaction while watching it 
and which reoccurred even during a second screening: I cried twice.[30] Within 
the commentary and reviews I have studied, two other people report similar 
affective responses. Coates, as I noted above, is a progressive African American 
commentator, and he remarks that he "was crying at the end" although he gives no 
further details.[31] A. O. Scott, critic for the influential New York Times, writes, 

"The most moving [scene] for me is a quiet scene when the 13th 

Amendment is read aloud. I won't give away by whom."[32] 

David Edelstein liked the film but complains that it has a "stinkeroo first dialogue 
scene" in which black soldiers ask for equal pay and two white soldiers quote back 
the Gettysburg address: "The exchange sounds both too modern ... and too corny." 
[ 33 ] Actually, it was that scene which first affected me, not because of the two 
white soldiers quoting the Address but because they did not finish it; an African 
American soldier stepped up and completed the famous lines: 

"that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 

that this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 

government of the people by the people for the people shall not perish 

from the earth. "[34] 

The second emotion-moving scene for me was the actual passage of the bill but not 
as the radicals, Republicans, and Mary Todd Lincoln celebrate but as the camera 
pans over the black spectators in the gallery, revealing their reactions. I speculate 
that what is really affecting me is joy: the right result has occurred for the victims 
of an unjust system. What was going on emotionally for Coates or for Scott is not 
clear from their brief comments, but given the content of the film at the moments 
they point to, I am speculating that their emotions are similar and related to mine. 

In a recent essay, I considered psychoanalytical theory about crying. [35] Male 
viewers of Casino Royale (2006), the recent reboot of the James Bond series, 
reported crying over the death of the female protagonist, Vesper Lynd, with whom 
Bond has fallen in love and is about to leave spying for her. I argued that the crying 
in this instance might be a defense mechanism against a secret wish for her death: 
her narrative departure allows Bond to become an agent at Her Majesty's service 
and the Bond series can continue.[36] Here, these male spectators cried over a 
narrative event normally viewed as sad. Crying over the right outcome is another 
matter. 

In general crying is associated with loss of control or emotional catharsis or even 
hysterical laughter. What crying is, is a physical expression of intense emotion or 
affect. [37] Moreover, as scholars of the history of crying point out, crying need not 
be equated with the feminine. [38] A long history of the "man of sentiment" 
represents such emotional welling of feelings as proper for males. Tom Lutz quotes 








a 1755 essay in which the author states that 



Thaddeus Stevens gives the 13th Amendment 
to Lydia Smith, his longtime housekeeper and 
companion, who reads it outloud. 



Black spectators express joy in the gallery as 
the 13th Amendment passes. 



President Obama garnered sympathy when he 
choked up while discussing the Newton CT 
shooting. In thinking about viewers' crying at a 
film, we should distinguish between crying about 
the characters and crying about the broader 
moral world in which the characters are actors. 


"moral weeping proceeds from, and is always attended with, such real 
sentiments of the mind, and feeling of the heart, as do honour to 
human nature."[ 39 ] 

Although crying may have been a mid-twentieth-century taboo for men in the 
United States,[40] that stigma has dissipated in the last decade: witness the 
general sympathy for President Barack Obama’s chocking up numerous times 
discussing the victims of the Newtown, Connecticut, shooting in December 2012. 
And for a much more everyday example, note the two males—Coates and Scott— 
who volunteer their emotional response to Lincoln. 

In the instance of the sort of historical drama film which I am considering here—a 
social issue film—my question goes to, why do we cry when things go right or 
people do the right or ethical thing? Or things do not go right or people do not do 
the right thing? (After all, social issue films portray not only historical victories but 
also historical defeats.) As Ed Tan and Nico Frijda point out, sentimental literature 
was written with a moral purpose, and this agenda now often shows up in cinema. 
However, Tan and Frijda are considering the more standard melodramatic plots of 
"justice in jeopardy" and "moral rectitude under seduction"[4i] in which the 
emotional response relates specifically to the situations the characters face. Tan 
and Frijda point out that audience "crying is a response to helplessness, rather 
than specifically to grief," as spectators await the resolution. Alternatively, 

“First, there is joy as a response to a favorable outcome .... Second, 
there is relief where hopes are fulfilled and fears are terminated. And 
third, there are acute feelings toward the protagonist, like pity and 
admiration, and corresponding feelings toward the antagonist, such as 
anger and schadenfreude” [42] 

In the case of the instances of crying that I have found for Lincoln, none of them 
involves the situational outcomes for characters—what is going on in the diegesis 
of the film. Each example is connected with ethical or political preferences for a 
broader panorama and resolution of moral and social life, something that is surely 
very individualized in how a spectator might be reading the narrative and drawing 
intertextual analogies. It is the "big" picture that is at stake not the trajectory of the 
lives of individuals: hence "social issue" and "political emotion."[43] 

Now, nineteenth- and twentieth-century melodrama articulated broad themes of 
social criticism. I do not want to imply that the private and the public are separate 
phenomena. Rather, what I want to propose is that one can cry about the diegetic 
characters, but one can also cry (and have other emotional responses) about the 
broader non-diegetical world in which the filmic characters represent historical 
actors and in which spectators are real participants. Moreover, the emotional 
responses as a consequence of analogical thinking may matter more in evaluating a 
film’s ideology when the focus shifts from diegetic to non-diegetic targets, here 
both in the case of "disappointment" about the representation of African American 
actions in changing history as well as joyful crying that ethical actions toward 
improving human rights have occurred. This emphasis on emotions in relation to 
analogical thinking, the significance of the film, may be more obvious as I turn to 
my third point. 
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Hurricane Sandy may have influenced the 
reception of Spielberg's film. Because the 
Republican Governor of New Jersey, Chris 
Christie, worked with Obama and praised the 
President's leadership during the crisis, trigger 
words at the time included "bipartisan," 
"compromise," and "leadership."... 



... Given that context, intertextual analogies with 
the current political situation as well as viewers' 
own political allegiances could have sparked 
their specific emotional responses to Lincoln. 


"Trigger words" and "trigger contexts" 

In an article in the New York Times published shortly after the re-election 
of Obama, Richard A. Friedman writes, 

"Just one look at the dejection on the faces of Romney 
supporters or the jubilation of Obama supporters on election 
night should tell you that politics is first and foremost a very 
emotional affair. "[44] 

Using sociological, psychological, and biological research, Friedman 
suggests that political bonds are akin to being an enthusiast for sports: 
athletic "fans the next day speak about how 'we won,' and feel generally 
more optimistic, strong and self-confident. Conversely, the losing side feels 
depressed, defeated and angry." A political outcome "unleashes similar... 
emotions." [45] fopen endnotes in new window] The one ripple of emotion 
that I detected while watching Lincoln with a large audience on opening 
weekend was during a speech by staunch abolitionist Thaddeus Stevens 
when he lacerates his Congressional opposition. The audience response 
was a muted version of a sports-crowd reaction to a football score; it was as 
if Representative Stevens had made the winning goal. [46] 

One of the major propositions for reception studies is that interpretations 
and responses change based on context, the "horizons of expectation."^] 
Filmmakers know this too. Spielberg intentionally delayed the general 
opening of Lincoln until ten days after the November 6, 2012, Presidential 
elections to avoid accusations that he was attempting to intervene in that 
contest and thus possibly diminishing the film's reach to being only a 
specific political tract. That framing choice by Spielberg did not, however, 
eliminate dynamics prompting pre-release statements about lessons being 
learned. Columnist Liam Lacey notes, 

“At the recent press junket for Lincoln, Spielberg insisted the 
current film had ‘nothing to do with the current politics. It has 
nothing to do with holding a mirror up to the way we conduct 
our business on Capitol Hill today.’ We know better. A film 
about Abraham Lincoln today is a film about Barack 
Obama.”[48] 

Moreover, it was not hard to forecast the lines of analogical thinking. Film 
critic Ann Hornaday speculated before the election, 

“If President Obama is reelected, his most ardent supporters 
may well see an allegory for their own candidate's last four 
years of navigating partisan rancor to effect sweeping change. If 
he loses, Lincoln will embody the very character and political 
genius that Obama's detractors insist he lacked throughout an 
administration marked by squandered promise and ideological 
gridlock. ”[49] 
















Thus, not only was the general political scene the context for reading 
Lincoln, but the post-election struggles also affected the U.S. discussions of 
what the film tells U.S. citizenry is the lesson to be taken from it. Certainly 
not part of the filmmakers' framing considerations, since the film has been 
in production for multiple years,[50] was the very specific November- 
December legislative battle over the so-called "fiscal cliff" in which 
lawmakers wrangled over tax revenues and spending cuts. Yet, the specific 
legislative drama of the two-month "lame duck" session has been only 
another instance of the four-year confrontation between Obama's 
Democratic Party and the opposition, the Republicans, so the language and 
argumentation might well have been the same no matter the timing of the 
film's release. 

However, another local context possibly heightened the political reaction. 
That context was Superstorm Sandy, the largest Atlantic hurricane to hit 
the United States, based on its diameter of 1100 miles. The storm surge hit 
the very highly populated areas around New York City and upper New 
Jersey state on October 29, resulting in damages currently estimated at 
$65.6 billion, second in cost only to Hurricane Katrina. In the days right 
after the storm and the weekend before the Presidential election, New 
Jersey Governor, Republican Chris Christy, a major and outspoken critic of 
Obama, violated Republican law. Not only did he work with Obama to 
support the victims of the storm but he publicly praised Obama's 
leadership during the crisis. [51] Some Republicans would even blame 
Christy for possibly costing them the Presidential election since Christy's 
words flew in the face of Republican representations of Obama as aloof, 
lazy, stupid, and dogmatic. According to Republican doctrine, Obama 
cannot create "bipartisan" accomplishments because he is unable to 
"compromise" and is not a "leader." Republican candidate, Mitt Romney, 
focused his campaign rhetoric on insisting he was exactly what Obama is 
not. 

That these words—"bipartisan," "compromise," and "leadership"—seem to 
circulate in the debates over the significance of the film is also a 
consequence of how Spielberg and Kushner did frame the film's lesson. 
They, too, used those words. And they, too, positioned the film as having 
analogical relevance for the contemporary context. For example, Kushner 
remarks, 

“More than any President that I can remember, President 
Obama really seems to understand that he's building 
something.... One of the things [in the mess he inherited] has 
required of him is a willingness to compromise his own, I would 
assume, deepest desires in order to keep government 
functioning, in spite of the unprecedented level of obstruction 
from the Republican Party.”[52] 

As Hornaday predicted, many commentators saw Obama and our present 
political scene as very much like Lincoln and the era of the end of slavery. 
Richard Corliss titles his review in part as "Spielberg's Urgent Civics 
Lesson," noting that "the barbs directed at Abraham Lincoln have the 
prickly familiarity of the insults that have been directed at Barack 
Obama...: that he was a strange, aloof man convinced of his superiority to 
the congressional rabble...."[53] Another review is subtitled "Steven 
Spielberg Teaches Lessons in Leadership" and claims that "one of the film's 
most courageous moments comes when a character tempers his own 
beliefs for the sake of compromise."[54] 



These articulations of Spielberg's lesson may have a faint ring of the 
critical. Many liberal Americans have been disappointed in Obama's 
Presidency and that position shows up in the commentary. Edelstein 
wonders, should the film be "taken as ... a gentle rebuke to Obama, who 
lacked Lincolnesque wiles on other fronts to entice his rivals to the table?" 
[55] Another writer suggests, "Lincoln may be a large-scale liberal fantasy 
of what Obama could accomplish if only he were (even) more Lincoln- 
esque."[56] 

Conservative critics of Obama also agreed Obama was not Lincoln; 
moreover, Obama was a long ways from being Lincoln. One columnist 
complained that Obama "has often seemed removed from the political 
process..." He is aloof while Lincoln was "fully engaged." "His presidency, 
as a result, has hardly been Lincolnesque." The columnist encouraged 
Obama to watch the film "to learn how to be President."[57] An even more 
vitriolic essay catalogued the differences between Obama and Lincoln 
which included that Obama does not work tirelessly; he did a fundraiser in 
Las Vegas "immediately after the Benghazi [Libya] incident, instead of 
finding out what really happened and dealing with it"; he is not interested 
in being Commander-in-Chief; Obamacare is causing loss of jobs and "may 
lead to another Great Depression"; and "Lincoln is a great leader. Obama is 
not. To compare the two, is a crime."[58] 



"A civics lesson .. energetically staged and alive 
with moral energy." 


While most of the variations on the lesson-to-be-learned involve 
contemporary political analogies and emotional political allegiances within 
U.S. political-party conflict, one other significance theme has appeared and 
involves the structuring absence in both Ford's Young Mr. Lincoln and 
Spielberg's Lincoln: U.S. racism. Documentarian Ken Burns raised this in a 
Meet the Press newscast. He suggested three lessons derive from Lincoln. 
One is about "compromise"; a second is the need for "good government"; 
the third is about race. Burns states, 

"Race is always there in America. It's always something we 
don't want to talk about.... we are still dealing with our original 
sin..."[59] 

Scott also articulates this: "this is finally a movie about how difficult and 
costly it has been for the United States to recognize the full and equal 
humanity of black people."[6o] Of course, part of the anger about Obama is 
due to racism directed to him, but his race cannot be raised without 
accusations of unjustified raising of the issue of race. Americans cannot 
have it either way, it often seems. 

The reception of Lincoln offers several new theses about social issue films. 
One is that ideological and reception analysis may help illuminate why 
critics and audiences focus on particular historical presences and absences 
in a historical drama. One can only imagine the potential plethora of 
historical omissions and distortions that any historical representation 
might commit; ideological and reception analysis can illuminate what the 
debates over a film indicate about the significance of the film to its 
audiences and what these debates portend for contemporary political and 
ethical beliefs. Second, intertextual analogies must be studied as part of the 
possible causes for emotional responses to films. Emotions experienced 
during a film may be due to the narrative events portrayed, but they may 
also be related to intertextual analogies to present-day moral and political 
issues. Third, like for sports, political allegiances and contexts figure 
heavily into what diegetic words or situations will produce intertextual 
analogies. As critic A. O. Scott put it about Lincoln, "This is, in other words, 







...a civics lesson that is energetically staged and alive with moral energy." 
[61] For scholars to understand the places of film and media in the lives of 
citizens, finding better means to study these lessons matters. 
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‘'Don't believe 
everything you 
read on the 
Internetjust 
because there's 
a picture with a 
quote next to it.” 

-Abraham Lincoln 


Mr. Spielberg’s Mr. Lincoln 


by Chuck Kleinhans 

The arrival of Spielberg’s Lincoln created an instant flood of online 
comments: from film reviewers about it as cinema, from historians and 
partisans about its historical accuracy, from political pundits about its 
relevance to current Obama topics. The President hosted a White 
House screening with director and stars; later Congress had a similar 
screening for members. And lots of bloggers had things to say, beyond 
how the film fit into the Oscar race. 


This churn of discourse says something about the film, but more 
obviously it says something about how a film can enter into a public 
forum and become part of controversy and elicit a variety of responses 
and readings. Thirty years ago, John Hess and I examined the many 
different interpretations of the film Reds (Warren Beatty, 1981) offered 
by the Left at the time: “Reds on Reds.” 

http://www.eiumpcut.org/archive/onlinessays/JC28folder/Reds.html 

For us, that research meant many visits to the left-wing bookstores of 
the time and some large university libraries. Today, with the magic of 
the Internet, and the profusion of publications online and bloggers, I 
could collect discussions of Lincoln with desktop ease. 

I’ve selected a few items that I found interesting (looking for contrast, 
largely): ranging from conservatives who liked the film to those who 
detested it, and the same game on the left. I’ve added a few comments 
when the URL doesn’t indicate the specific topic. You can play it 
yourself by googling Spielberg + Lincoln and a term like race, 
socialism, politics, slavery, abolition, Obama, etc. 

http://www.newrepuhlic.com/article/hooks-and-arts/ 

non 2/spielhergs-lincoln-film-our-political-moment 

http://www.nytimes.com/2012/11/13/opinion/in- 

spielhergs-lincoln-passive-hlack-characters.html? r=o 

http://www.nytimes.eom/2012/n/22/opinion/ 

hrooks-why-we-love-po1itics.html 

The movie portrays the nobility of politics in exactly the right way. 

http://jacohinmag.eom/2012/n/lincoln-against-the-radicals-2/ 

Lincoln is not a movie about Reconstruction, of course; it’s a movie 
about old white men in beards and wigs heroically working together to 
save grateful black people. 














http://douthat.blogs.nytimes.eom/20i2/n/2Q/ 

spielbergs-lincoln-and-its-critics/? r=o 

Review defends the movie from its critics. 

http://www.slate.eom/articles/arts/movies/ 2012 /n/ 

lincoln directed by steven spielherg starring daniel 

day lewis reviewed.html 

The values Abraham Lincoln has come to represent in the collective 
imagination—freedom, equality, justice, mercy—are the same values 
Spielberg has spent a career celebrating and not infrequently 
sentimentalizing. 

http://www.nationaljournal.com/politics/spielherg-s- 
lincoln-a-lesson-in-realpolitik-for-a-sqneamish-age-20i 21110 

http: / / www.hreithart. com/Bi g- Hollywood/2012/ 

11 / 08/lincoln-review-daniel-dav-lewis 

This normally arch-conservative Big Hollywood site (part of the rabid 
right Breitbart project) actually praises the film as even-handed, 
though it faults it for not being engaging movie-wise. 

http: //higthink.com/ rightly-understood/ 

the-best-lincoln-ever 

Conservative prof blogger endorses the film. 

http://www.nybooks.com/articles/archives/ 2013/ 

jan/1 o/how-close-lincoln/?n.tm source=feedbnrner&-ntm 

medium =feed&ntm campaign=Feed%2A+ 

nybooks+%28The+New+York+Review+of+Books%2Q 

Typically wonky NYRB discussion, complains about interpretation. 

http:// coreyrohin.com/2012/11/25/ 
steven-spielbergs-white-men-of-democracv/ 

Extended critique of the film’s racial politics from the author of “The 
Reactionary Mind” with links to other writer’s remarks. 

http://www.racismreview.com/hlog/2012/11/26/ 

spielbergs-lincoln-movie-yet-more-white-saviors/ 

Remarks on Corey Robin blog are followed by extended reader 
comments. 

http://www.salon.com/2012/12/17/spielherg 

gets lincoln wrong/?source=newsletter 
Reprint from the LA Review of Books; predictable complaint about not 
getting history right 

The Chronicle of Higher Education asked several academics to weigh 
in on the film’s “accuracy” There are running comments for each 
article. 

• http://chronicle.com/hlogs/conversation/2012/ 

11/20/a-filmmakers-imagination-and-a-historians/ 

• http:// chronic1e.com/h1ogs/conversation/2012/ 

11/20/reel-lincoln-the-case-for-the-spielherg-film/ 

• http: //chronicle.com/hlogs/conversation/2012/12/ 




























OR/spielberg-reconciliation-or-reconstruction/ 


• http://chronicle.com/blogs/conversation/2012 / 

12/07/untellahle-human-suffering/ 

http://www.smithsonianmag.com/history-falrchaeo 1 ogy/Mr -0 

Linc.oln-BIoes-fIh-Qlollywood-Eil74Q44Q21.html 

http://theglancereveals.tumhlr.com/post/268QiOQ8244/ 

the-map-the-compass-and-the-motor-the-radical 
Interesting survey of pundit reactions to the film followed by a 
discussion of political strategy and tactics, validating the Kushner- 
Spielberg approach. 

http: //observer .com/2012/ 11/lincoln-rex 

-reed-daniel-dav-lewis-tommy-lee-jones/ 

Rex Reed on Spielberg’s “bloated history lesson.” 

http://conservativetimes.org/?p=i26o8 
Run-of-the-mill cranky conservative hates the film. 

http: / / www. n ati on al review, com / corner/ 

224127/lincoln-richard-brookhiser# 

Conservative thumbs up. 

http://www.youtube.com/playlist?list= 

PLRbPw 72 QeotXWMmSUE 88 FovavxtMRlCR 2 

Author of “Lincoln Unmasked” discusses the movie as a “whitewash.” 

http://www.finalcall.com/artman/publish/ 

Perspectives l/article Q 4 Q 2 .shtm 1 

Nation of Islam call for boycott of film 

http://www.thedai1ybeast.com/articles/2012 / 

li/26/ob1igatory-linco1n-post.html 

“This guy Jackie Earle Haley played the vice president of the CSA, 
Alexander Stephens, and he was just perfectly reprehensible. Watching 
him, almost half-man, half-snake, hiss out his imprecations against 
Lincoln and union and black people and rights, he looked and sounded 
exactly like some of these egregious hate-mongering nincompoops we 
have to deal with today, which I'm sure Spielberg intended.” 

http://www. tbedai1ybeast.com/articles/2012/ 

ll/27/a-civil-war-professor-reviews-lincoln.html 

History prof: film is “filled with a certain robust joy in the rough-and- 

tumble of American politics.” 

http://www.salon.com/ 2 Qi 2 /ii/ 2 R/what 
spielberg’s “lincoln” conveniently leaves out/ 

What Spielberg’s “Lincoln” conveniently leaves out: concerned as 
Lincoln was about the power of corporations, he was also in bed with 
the most powerful titans of his era. 

http://www.counterpunch.org/2012/11/20/ 

paternalism-and-ass-covering-in-spielhergs-lincoln/ 

Horse-Trading Versus Struggle 


























http: //www.dailymail.co.uk/tvshowhiz/reviews/ 
article-2267872/Lincoln-review-Steven-Spielbergs-biopic- 

heavy-heroic-speeches-light-historical-truth.html 

http://www. tbenation.com/blog/171461/ 

trouble-steven-spielbergs-lincoln# 

http://sonsofconfederateveterans.blogspot.com/ 

2012/11 /lincoln-film-is-propaganda.html 

http://www.cnn.eom/video/data/2.o/video/showhiz 

/ 2012 /11/14/pkg-wynter-lincoln-historian .cnn .btnil 

http://strugglesfoijustice.com/2012/11/24/spielbergs 

-lincoln-speaks-to-our-dysfunctional-congress-of- 

today-as-much-as-the-divisions-of-i86c;/ 

http://watchdog.org/ hlQgh/va-lincoln-paints-picture 

-of-virginias-twisted-tax-preferences-critics-say/ 

Virginia’s preferential treatment of the film industry, said Mark 
Daugherty, chairman of the Federation of Virginia Tea Party Patriots , 
is just one example of its “fundamentally unfair” tax favoritism, along 
with breaks for industries like beekeeping and wine. 

http://harpers.org/archive/2012/02/ 

team-america/?% 3 E 

Thomas Frank: “Spielberg & Co. have gone out of their way to 
vindicate political corruption. They have associated it with the noblest 
possible cause ...Lincoln is a movie that makes viewers feel noble at 
first, but on reflection the sentiment proves hollow. This is not only a 
hackneyed film but a mendacious one.” 

http://www.salon.com/2012/11/ 03/ 

lessons for ohama from ahe lincoln/ 

http: / / www.lewrockwell. com/2013/02/thomas-dilorenzo / 

spielbergs-sovietization-of-u-s-history-the-bait- 

and-switch-game-of-historicaldocudrama/ 

http://www.youtuhe.com/watch ?v=tfliZYSRDlE 

DiLorenzo with YouTube speech critical of the film. 

http://www.wsws.org/ en / articles/ 

2012/n/linc-ni2.html 

Socialist take on the film: “Lincoln has been pilloried by numerous 
practitioners of‘identity politics’ as a racist and hypocrite.... socialists 
view the Civil War and Lincoln’s role in quite a different fashion, as 
part of an objective historical assessment, paying full tribute to the 
revolutionary and world-historical character of the titanic struggle of 
the 1860s.” 

http://www.amren.com/features/2012/11/spielbergs-lincoln/ 

“It is hardly astonishing that Hollywood has turned out yet another 
movie with an anti-white agenda this time from the director of the 
execrable Munich, which also played fast and loose with history in its 
sordid depiction of Israel’s use of a team of bungling amateurs to carry 
out a series of cold-blooded assassinations.” 




























http://frontpagemag.com/20i2/ 

ben-shapiro/the-lefts-lincoln/ 


http://www.internationalmarxisthumanist.org/articles/ 

spielbergs-lincoln-karl-marx-american-revolution- 

kevin-anderson 

http: //www. tocquevillian.com/articles/ocm.html 
Despite his feisty defense of this U.S. hero, Rush [Limbaugh] seemed 
taken aback by the vehemence of his callers' criticism of Lincoln—the 
first big government liberal and a racist to boot, indifferent to the 
plight of the slaves. In short, no hero at all. 

http://senseofevents.hlogspot.com/2012/ 

12/abe-lincoln-was-racist-bigot.html 

http: //www.examiner.com/review/ movie- 

review-the-lincoln-movie-is-propaganda 

http://hnn.us/article/14Q878 

History news network discussion (many more posted on this site). 

http://thefineartdiner.blogspot.com/2012/12/ 

1incoln-masquerade-of-history.html 

“Now, in today's context, when there is a communist in the White 
House, and liberals in Hollywood are pushing for socialism...” 

http://www.movieguide.org/reviews/1incoln.html 
“Very strong moral worldview against slavery but with only some light, 
infrequently uplifting references to God, strong anachronistic foul 
language, and some strong politically correct revisionist history that 
obliterates many of the nuances about the history of President Lincoln 
and the War for Southern Independence, aka the Civil War, aka The 
War of Northern Agression; 24 obscenities (including four ‘f words), 

13 or 14 strong profanities (all but two are GDs), and three light 
profanities... no sex scenes but unmarried interracial couple lies in 
bed, thus implying that they are living together without being 
married.” 

http://www.chaunceydevega.com/ 2012/11/a- 

spielhergs-movie-lincoln-is-exercise.html 

A "Spielberg's Movie 'Lincoln' is an Exercise in Bad Historiography 
and Whitewashing of History" Roundup 

http://www.thenation.com/blog/i 7 iQiy/django-unchained-quentin- 

tarantinos-answer-spielbergs-lincoln# 

http://nonsite.org/feature/django-unchained-or-the-help-how- 

cultural-politics-is-worse-than-no-politics-at-all-and-why 
Adolph Reed Jr. offers a long and detailed overview of issues regarding 
race in recent films. Only mentions Lincoln in passing, but the essay 
elaborates on key ongoing matters that underpin any discussion of 
race, class, and film. 
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Undetectable art by Johnny Forever. 



A Red Ribbon Around My House (Portia 
Rankoane, 2001). 


Ghost stories: an introduction 

by Marty Fink T Alexandra Juhasz . David Oscar 
Harvey with Bishnupriya Ghosh 

As HIV/AIDS and its representation shifts, we can consider the 
process of disclosure within transnational practices and cultural acts. 
Pinky, a South African HIV/AIDS activist and educator and the central 
subject of the documentary A Red Ribbon Around My House (Portia 
Rankoane, 2009), makes of her life a constant project of disclosure. 
Whether in casual conversation or invited speeches, she exclaims her 
HIV positive status to anyone who will listen. The film’s titular 
inspiration becomes Pinky’s forecast of her final wish. She asks that a 
red ribbon be tied around her house upon her demise precisely 
because she understands that people within her family and her 
community would rather anything but such a bold and boisterous 
declaration of the presence of HIV/AIDS in their lives, communities, 
and neighborhoods. Her ardent will towards self-representation is 
reaction against multifold barriers to access as well as to a long history 
of illness stigma that representation continues to work against. Pinky’s 
activist work and its documentation reveals the continued significance 
of HIV/AIDS media in a contemporary transnational context, pointing 
to a range of theoretical and representational concerns for how we 
continue to think about HIV-positive bodies as media practices and 
disability activisms continue to shift. 

Today, HIV/AIDS is a global epidemic. Yet, regardless of location, 
anyone with a stake in the ongoing battle against HIV/AIDS likely 
understands both the power and risks of Pinky’s representational 
work. Whenever we make media about HIV/AIDS we contribute to 
movements but are also equally also to be confronted with cultural 
indifference and related acts of censorship. The nature and severity of 
censorship varies from location to location, as does the nature of the 
claims any individual or community feels impelled to represent, and 
the forms that these many stories and demands take. Access to 
resources also shifts across transnational lines, as a contemporary 
understanding of HIV/AIDS also relies upon linking the pandemic to 
conditions of sexism, poverty, homophobia, colonialism, and racism 
that the pandemic continues to make apparent. Further, any claim that 
would posit HIV/AIDS as “dealt with” or “no longer of concern” are 
what HIV/AIDS activism, and this collection of essays about 
HIV/AIDS and media studies rallies against. 


AIDS media activism fixes upon the politics of signification. For thirty 










(ill) 

DOES SILENCE ■ DEATH! 


Rallying against any claim that would posit 
HIV/AIDS as “dealt with” or “no longer of 
concern.” Click here for essay by artist 
Christoper J. Lee . "Does Silence (Still) = Death." 





Draw a picture that crosses national lines and 
demands further attention to global access 
barriers. 


years, we have pressed words and images against living and dead 
bodies, and their daily and social practices, with the goal of changing 
circumstances. We strive to transform HIV/AIDS into what we 
represent it to be. And this changes in relation to place, time, 
community, and other lived experiences of the disease and the social 
factors that sustain it. This complex amalgam of our images and words 
defines the full shape of our ongoing representational politics and 
associated demands. At times it is best to attempt to understand global 
issues from their manifestation within local contexts. When working 
for other aims we must be bold enough to draw a picture that crosses 
national lines and demands further attention to global access barriers. 
Changes in technologies, alterations in science, adjustments in 
medications, and time passing engage with the dynamic lives of sex, 
identity and culture to engender unpredictable cycles of expressions 
and perceptibility of HIV/AIDS. What is AIDS when you don’t die from 
it, or when you do? What does this mean to the ghosts of people who 
did, for those whose responsibility is to care for their memories, and 
for people who were born after all this dying? Present day uses and 
limits of this representational history raise contradictions that may 
best be confronted cross- generationally. The following (ghost) stories 
are presented from a range of perspectives and across a variety of 
media forms and platforms. We offer a dialogue about the 
interweaving contemporary representational concerns as transnational 
contexts and temporalities of HIV/AIDS shift. 

David Oscar Harvey begins by troubling HIV/AIDS media of the past, 
both activist oriented and mainstream, with his own experience of HIV 
in the present, drawing a queer lineage that challenges how we might 
understand the virus and its representations now. Marty Fink 
considers how queer and trans youth access and are inspired by the 
history of HIV/AIDS media, while Alexandra Juhasz enacts variable 
cuts through multiple temporalities and almost looks at the 
contemporary historical documentaries of the first generation of AIDS 
activists. Bishnupriya Ghosh concludes our conversation with a 
meditation on time, extending three speculative propositions for 
thinking through AIDS across varied timespans. 


These conversations between texts, authors, platforms, and time 
periods allow us to consider how competing or discordant desires to 
claim this history, as well as what is “timely” for HIV/AIDS activism, 
are both conflictive and complementary with the simultaneous need to 
remake representations to match the shifting implications of the virus 
and its transnational reach. How do queer/trans youth make media 
while still connecting to the mentors and ghosts who remain the 
vanguards of a movement despite the younger mediamakers’ lacking 
similar experiences of mass death or access to what it meant to be 
queer or trans before the virus came to exist? How do aging activists 
honor those they have lost without imaging HIV/AIDS as something 
past? How do today’s not-yet historical moments of the AIDS crisis 
become timely enough to be heard, seen, and authorized? In raising 
such questions we consider the place of HIV/AIDS representation in 








"Undetectable art by Johnny Forever, on display 
as part of our Undetectable HIV/AIDS uninvited 
conversation at SCMS 2013 


new media, disability history, and ongoing queer/trans activist, anti¬ 
racist, and disability movements. 

Deliberations about the politics of AIDS representation remain our 
fixation, our frustration, and our recovery because (in)visibility has 
always been, alongside the lived practices that it documents, a most 
influential tool of change. As a whole, our stories complicate 
generational divides, nationalist projects, and temporal bounds, and 
challenge the limits of what access to representation and history might 
mean. In creating and also celebrating “spatiotemporal disjuncture,” 
we complicate the contemporary meanings attached to sero-positivity 
and ongoing practices of representation. 


Introduction: Ghost stories by David Oscar Harvey, Marty Fink, 
Alexandra Juhasz, Bishnu Gosh 

Ghosts caught in our throat — of the lack of contemporary 
representations of gay/bisexual men and HIV by David Oscar Harvey 

Two ghost stories: disability activism and HIV/AIDS by Marty Fink 

Acts of signification-survival by Alexandra Juhasz 

What time is it here? by Bishnupriya Ghosh 
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Ghosts caught in our throat: of 
the lack of contemporary 
representations of gay/bisexual 
men and HIV 

by David Oscar Harvey 

He’s been pretty much yellow 
And I’ve been kind of blue 
And all I can see is red, red, red 
Now what am I going to do. 

—Fiona Apple, “Red Red Red” 

Ghosts 

A ghost, of course, haunts. A haunting instills a troublesome 
impression of its presence. Any verification of the ghost is dubious at 
best. It is intuited or felt, more so than it is conventionally perceived. 

It is there, or so it seems, while remaining undetectable. And so it is 
that HIV/AIDS—for me, but I imagine for others as well—is somewhat 
ghostly. Epidemiologically, I am HIV positive. I have it. And yet, in a 
way, I do not, as the good fortune of contemporary anti-retroviral 
treatment has rendered the virus undetectable in my blood. While not 
vanquished altogether, its presence is dramatically reduced, which also 
curbs the likelihood that I might transmit HIV to others. Within 
undetectability, Nathan Lee has identified a new variety of HIV status, 
one beyond HIV positive and HIV negative, he calls it 


“an elusive third term...signifying a presence that is 
absent....[that] occupies an indeterminate space.”[i] fopen 
endnotes in new window! 


Nested within the semantics of the undetectable is a nod towards its 
strange present-absence not only within bodies, but also within our 
daily conversations and cultural productions. 

In the United States today one rarely hears mutterings of HIV/AIDS. 
HIV activist and author of the blog “My Fabulous Disease” Mark King 
recently composed a video blog in which he attended a national 
convention for LGBT journalists. King reported that mention of HIV 













Mark King featured on the cover of a recent 
issue of Poz. Click on link to see ten minute 
video by Kin g:. HJV. and Media: ths. Vanishing. 
Virus . 



End Game: AIDS in Black America , directed by 
Renata Simone. Click for 70-minute PBS video. 


did occasionally surface, yet it only did so incidentally and within 
forums and conversations dedicated to a number of other topics. In his 
interviews with other LGBT journalists, King discovered his colleagues 
taxed by an admixture of “beats” that have ushered HIV/AIDS to the 
sidelines, though rates of HIV/AIDS infection remain steady for men 
who have sex with men. 

This silence also reflects the ghosts of ongoing forces of homophobia 
and racism that continue to accompany the contemporary persistence 
of HIV. In spite of rising infection rates that mirror the poverty and 
racism faced by black communities in the United States, mainstream 
black media also maintains a reserved focus on issues surrounding 
HIV/AIDS. An important exception to this trend is End Game: AIDS 
in Black America a 2012 documentary that aired as a part of PBS’ 
series Frontline. End Game is remarkable in its concentration on the 
present dimensions of the epidemic. A recent crop of recent U.S. 
documentaries focused on the many roles played by the gay 
community during the crisis years of the AIDS epidemic. [2] We are 
lucky to have these films, but they are grounded in the past to such an 
extent it’s almost as if HIV/AIDS were over. 

To be fair, the documentaries were made by a generation about 
themselves, about the stories surrounding and engulfing them, their 
environment. So, it’s my generation’s responsibility to do as the 
aforementioned filmmakers have done—get to work representing 
ourselves and the dimensions of HIV in the United States today. Yet, 
what might these representations look like? Today, the bodies that 
carry the virus, do not, after a period of gestation, noticeably surrender 
to its ravages. And so, how do we represent ourselves caught between 
the polarities of perception: the visible and invisible, as ghostly? 


In addition to inspiring crises of perception, ghosts challenge common 
engagements with temporality. They are former beings, now gone, who 
continue to reside in our present reality, oftentimes as a disturbance. 
Like trauma, ghosts are a temporal hiccup, something grounded in the 
past that recurs in the present due to a lack of resolution. HIV/AIDS is 
unique in that unlike other historical traumas, say the Holocaust or 
the Vietnam War, it is not over. But if it is still here, why does it seem 
ghostly and undetectable? I will argue that it is a matter of 
representation, a matter that comprises not only a politics 
surrounding HIV/AIDS but also fabricates the very material of the 
epidemic itself. 






















In a foundational essay Douglas Crimp asserted, 



Still from Conrad Ryan’s Things are Different 
Now. To see entire video, click on link and enter 
passcode, http://vimeo.com/55874290 
Enter passcode “ArtThreat”. 


“AIDS does not exist apart from the practices that 
conceptualize it, represent it and respond to it.”[3] 

Hence, if representations of HIV positive persons are minimal, how 
might our culture conceptualize sero-posivity or sero-negativity today? 
Conrad Ryan’s experimental film Things are Different Now (2012) 
implicitly asked this question. In the film, Ryan confessed in a throaty 
drawl, 


“Sometimes I can’t stop thinking about dying. As a young 
faggot, I knew I was gonna die of AIDS, ‘cuz, you know, 
that’s what’s faggots did. But things are different now...” 

The film articulated the difference, but never described or affirmed it. 
While the viewer might understand the titular difference of “now” as 
one of successful medical interventions and life, the optimism due this 
happy development is totally lacking from the film. Instead the film, a 
meditation upon death and legacies of historical trauma, is rather 
gloomy. 

Remarking upon his inability to fathom gay life of the 1980s and 90s 
in the crosshairs of an epidemic, Ryan stated, 

An example of the “deathbed photography” that “I’m haunted by an entire generation of ghosts...all these 

AIDS activists of yesteryear protested. Image by would-be friends.” 

Nicholas Nixon. 

Though he was alive for much of its duration, Ryan did not experience 
the AIDS crisis as a part of the communities that it decimated. His 
epistemological vantage point if one from afar and better described as 
AIDS awareness, rather than a knowledge. It is present yet incomplete 
and because of these failures of coherency, it is recurrent and similar 
to a trauma. Things are Different Now finally complicates what the 
film’s title quite simply states: that HIV/AIDS is something other than 
it was before. Given Ryan’s pained return to notions of AIDS that are 
thick with loss, to what extent can we claim that the epidemic, or more 
specifically Ryan’s experience of it, has been drastically reconfigured? 

HIV is not a ghost. It is in me and millions of others, becoming within 
and modifying us by processes both epidemiological and semiotic. 
These are facts, solid things, whose truths would be abetted by 
corresponding representations of being HIV positive today. I am 
interested in representations of HIV-positive people not as sick, dead 
or dying, and not implicitly or explicitly linked to the past era of crisis, 
but alive, well, and here in the present. Specifically, I track 
representations of HIV positive gay men in the United States. Reasons 
for this are not without elements of narcissism. My own HIV-status 








becomes tangled in the texts I research and it is inextricably a co¬ 
factor that fabricates HIV/AIDS into my manner of its articulation. As 
such, swatches of autobiography recur throughout my piece and a 
ruminative essayistic style predominates. Still, while I am granted the 
privilege of personhood—of being both gay and HIV-positive—the 
equation of these two terms is dangerously axiomatic and serves to 
perpetuate the notion of gay identity as toxic. Yet, the turn away from 
representations of gay men with HIV reflect that the epidemic no 
longer has such a stranglehold on gay lives and culture, but also an 
inability or unwillingness to identify with something, both a virus and 
an ongoing event, undeniably constitutive of gay identity. 

Though I hone in on the representational paucity of HIV-positive gay 
men in the United States, I believe this will towards representation is 
felt by many people living with the virus regardless of identity or 
location and oftentimes in circumstances of outright censorship in 
addition to societal indifference. Indeed, though the past repertoire of 
images of gay men with HIV may no longer reflect our present 
circumstances, this history may in some ways mollify each newly 
diagnosed gay men’s self-acceptance of his sero-positive status. Sero¬ 
positive heterosexual men and women arguably do not have similar 
repertoires of images and because of his their journies of acceptances, 
both within themselves and within their cultures and communities, 
may be comparably more trying. 

Other markers of identity, such as class, race, nationality and religion, 
also come into play, further assuring the distinctive character of each 
HIV-positive person’s engagement with their condition. In addition to 
the autobiographic inflection of my essay, my decision to concentrate 
on HIV-positive men in the United States is borne of precisely such an 
awareness and the concordant desire not to over-generalize—though 
of course narrowing in on any subset of the population, no matter how 
specific, bears the risk of type-casting and stereotyping. The HIV 
epidemic is individual and local, a semiotic drifter, seldom able to offer 
the comforts of settling down. Quite likely there are gay HIV-positive 
men who would disagree with the arguments I put forward, just as I 
hope it is the case that there are HIV-positive individuals neither gay, 
nor male, nor American who will find much in what follows with which 
to relate. 

Herein, I emphasize and even dwell upon the cultural drought 
experienced by people with HIV/AIDS, as it progresses medically and 
epidemiologically but lags behind in the manner by which we fabricate 
its meanings and build an identity around and with it. Of course, 
wishing for representation alone is inadequate to any project of social 
redress. The nature of these representation matters very much. Left 
wanting, I imagine what these might be. 

Silence 

In March 2012 ,1 noticed that not a single paper was presented on 
HIV/AIDS at the Cinema and Media Studies Society’s annual 
conference. Granted, I myself was not giving a paper on HIV/ AIDS. 
Yet, how can it be that at a conference that stages hundreds upon 
hundreds of talks, ones that touch upon seemingly every topic and text 
encompassed by film and media studies, none concerned themselves 


with HIV/AIDS? Distressing though not surprising, the absence of 
discourse on HIV/AIDS at the conference was yet another iteration of 
our culture’s indifference to the current problems surrounding the 
epidemic. And while the academy, perhaps particularly the liberal arts 
and humanities, can be counted upon for their attention to a number 
of mostly overlooked topics, HIV, as noted by Gregory Tomso in a 
recent article, is not one of them. [ 4 ] 


Emboldened by my obsessive knowledge about the HIV/AIDS activism 
of yesterday as well as a variety of do-it-yourself world-making at the 
heart of so much documentary filmmaking and theory, I decided I 
would do something about the silence. Good fortune has awarded me 
the friendship and unofficial mentoring of Alexandra Juhasz and if 
anyone could assist me in realizing my goal it is was Alex. Committing 
to a project in-utero with a matter-of-factness and instantaneity that 
reassured my purpose, Alex suggested that we propose a workshop 
that would explore relations between HIV/AIDS and film and media 
studies today. We conceptualized the parameters of the workshop 
broadly, calling upon pedagogy, activism and cultural production as 
touchstones, so as to inspire a conversation that was optimally 
inclusive and promiscuous in terms of its potential material. 



An image utilized for publicity around the 
unauthorized event we staged about HIV/AIDS 
and Film and Media Studies at the Society of 
Film and Media Studies annual conference. 
Image by Marty Fink. 


We assembled a dream team as our panelists. I was stupefied to be 
included within such a group, much less to serve, with Alex, as its co¬ 
chair. After collaborating on the dimensions of the proposal, we sent it 
off. Given the variety and accomplishments of our collective, I 
imagined the workshop’s eventual acceptance as a given. We were 
rejected. With the combined heft of our cooperative’s achievements 
and influence, our rejection suggested that the academic concerns we 
chose to bring to the table did not interest the professional society to 
which we belonged. 

Alex, tenacious and fabulous, wasn’t having it. With Marty Fink, 
myself, and Alex as our shepherd, we three staged a coup and held an 
unauthorized workshop in a public space during one of the 
conference’s lunch breaks. Being officially sanctioned yet present 
makes for a hectic occupancy, and the results of this can be witnessed 
by the video we captured of our event, available through our tumblr 
fwww.unauthorizedscms.tumblr.com 1 . We hadn’t the space in a 
noise-free room to be heard with lucidity. What was important and, I 
think, moving is our attempt nevertheless. 

After all, silence equals death. This reminder, coined and put to 
brilliant service by ACT-UP (AIDS Coalition to Unleash Power) served 
as a call to arms that assembled the AIDS movement. The forceful 
noise that contravened the silence then has faded. This is not to say 
HIV/AIDS is gone, only its corresponding movement. The event we 
staged at the SCMS conference as well as our writings here in Jump 
Cut intend to trouble the current stasis. Though the large majority of 
HIV positive persons in United States are no longer dying, we remain 
burdened by many obstacles particular to HIV/AIDS. Perhaps our 
present circumstances do not merit the ruckus of protest or the 
impassioned death knells of a previous generation. Yet I am conjuring 
a register of noise, ultimately of presence, between screams of bloody 
murder and the quietude of resolution. 




My friends on Facebook have lately taken to describing problems of 
minor consequence and minimal inconvenience as “First World 
problems.” Being snubbed by an academic conference may well merit 
inclusion within such a dismissal, though the apathy it suggests 
potentially opens upon a network of other concerns. I agree that 
HIV/AIDS activists in other parts of the globe have dilemmas more 
pressing than public indifference. Yet despite my position of relative of 
privilege, the problem and politics of representing HIV/AIDS are also 
of pressing concern for activists worldwide. Representational issues 
are still crucial. 

It is the will towards just representation that has led a trans-national 
network of persons to found Steps for the Future, a program that 
funds, distributes and exhibits short films about varied aspects of the 
HIV/AIDS epidemic in Sub-Saharan African communities produced 
by local filmmakers and artists. [5] On the local specificity of the films 
produced by Steps for the Future, one of the project’s founders Don 
Edkins states, 

“It’s about ‘here’ and ‘us’ that the films had to be made.”[6] 

Edkins reminds us that one must be cautious in forging connections 
between HIV/AIDS, in terms of representation and otherwise, within 
Africa and U.S. contexts. Yet the need for representation, across 
localities, identities and temporalities, is one commonly, urgently 
needed in order to assure that HIV/AIDS isn’t thought of as a static 
event with one homogeneous meaning. 

The slogan “silence equals death” implicitly argues that a tree falling in 
an unpopulated forest makes no sound. Taking up a similar dilemma 
and seemingly offering a respite from its multifold difficulties, Andre 
Bazin famously wrote, 

“all are agreed that the image helps us remember the 

subject and to preserve him from a second spiritual 

death.”[7] 

Though the first metaphor makes recourse to sound (silence) and the 
second vision (photography), both rely upon a dynamic between 
existence and perception or recognition. Bazin implies that death first 
means a departure from the world by our spirit’s leaving the body, yet 
photography allows the spirit a secondary life. Bazin characterized this 
secondary life as vicarious soul that was re/animated by the 
remembrances afforded within another person’s look. Photography, 
Bazin’s Lazarus, seemed to him to have ontological capacities to 
resurrect the dead. 

However, if we frame HIV/AIDS mostly in the terms of the dead, 
salvaging them from their secondary demise, we absent the epidemic 
from its present life, freezing it in a discourse of death and illness. In 
terms of the semiotic dimensions of HIV/AIDS, stasis as well as 
silence may both prove deleterious, if not deadly. For those of us now 
living with the virus, we may have the primacy, in Bazin’s terms, of life 
lived, but we still lack the secondary existence of social recognition. In 
fact, recognition of one’s selfhood is often conferred through 
identifications with the other, with community. Lacking this dialectic 



of conferred similitude, the subject is made to feel disjointed, alone, 
and even abject. Hence, the HIV positive subject today is potentially 
confused (about one’s self) and confusing (for others). 

The absence of HIV positive representations today bestows upon us 
two types of death, both associative in nature. The first variety, of the 
silence equals death ilk, stems from our virtual exclusion in the field of 
representation and our associative poverty. The second is borne of the 
manner by which we link ourselves onto those representations 
available, ones that are not exactly of us and that are articulated in 
terms of a crisis that we do not experience in our everyday lives. While 
HIV/AIDS and its prospects have gotten better, these improvements 
are chiefly medical and epidemiological. Our field of representation, 
within the culture’s repertoire of images, has failed adequately to 
incorporate these changes. Culturally unaccounted for or 
misrecognized by anachronistic characterizations, we the HIV positive 
experience ourselves as befuddled, somehow off, and ghostly. 

Within the past few years, very few publications within the humanities 
have engaged issues of HIV/AIDS and representation in the context of 
gay men in the United States. One that does, Reframing Bodies: AIDS, 
Bearing Witness, and the Queer Moving Image by Roger Hallas, 
should be applauded for its astute concentration upon a subject that 
has long fallen out of fashion. [8] I have learned a lot from Hallas. And 
though I agree with many of his arguments, I worry over his approach 
that looks at HIV/AIDS today from a past vantage point and is framed 
by a discourse of crisis. Hallas is not alone in his methodology. The 
scholarship on HIV/AIDS and its representation that we do have 
remains nearly universal in referring to and re-producing the epidemic 
in its past traumatic form. [9] 

With theory drawn from trauma studies, Hallas argues that the corpus 
of films he discusses, mostly experimental documentaries, have self¬ 
consciously confronted the ethical and semiotic dilemma of bearing 
witness to AIDS. In arguing for the present relevance of work that 
engages films of the past, Hallas rightly makes note of a rampant 
moralism still dogging contemporary representations of gay men and 
HIV. To counter that moralism, he calls for a return to the legacy of 
queer AIDS media from the crisis era. With this I cannot agree. 
Grappling with representation under the hammer of approaching 
death is by-and-large not our reality. If we need to reframe 
representations of HIV/AIDS today, apart from anything else it is first 
and foremost against this very trope. We have a ghost caught in our 
throats and it is due a clearing. 

Go to page 2 
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Then and now 



The three gay characters from ABC’s Brothers 
and Sisters: (from left to right) Saul (Ron Rifkin), 
Scotty (Luke MacFarlane), and Kevin (Matthew 
Rhys). 


We cannot seem to articulate or envision HIV without harkening back to its 
past and to previous incarnations of failing immune responses and 
mortality. Take, for example, an episode of a contemporary ABC family 
drama Brothers and Sisters. In the episode “The Road Ahead,” which aired 
in May 2009, Saul, a gay man in his sixties, discovers he is HIV-positive. 
With his hearing aid and crotchety demeanor, Saul is marked by the show 
as an “old-timer,” a demographic further underscored by way of contrast 
with the show’s other, more central gay characters, Kevin and Scotty. These 
characters are partners who are expecting a child by way of surrogacy and 
are situated comfortably within the younger and current generation of gay 
men. 

When Saul is painfully grappling with his promiscuous past and trying to 
make sense of his diagnosis, he eventually blames his situation on a lack of 
role models. Brothers and Sisters then seemingly rights this wrong by 
instilling “positive images” of HIV negative men who are family minded 
and endorse normative values such as monogamy. Indeed, television today 
has no shortage of married or civilly unionized gay men dreaming of, 
expecting, or having babies. Modem Famiy and The New Normal , with 
titles that simultaneously function as warning and self-congratulation, are 
the most obvious examples. Taking a different perspective in her astute 
analysis of “The Road Home,” Melanie Kohnen praises Brothers & Sisters 
as something of a pleasant surprise—a network drama dealing with the 
now unfashionable topic of HIV/AIDS in the LGBT community, Yet, Kohen 
ultimately faults the show and identifies it as in concert 


“with a normalizing discourse that advocated couples like Kevin 
and Scotty as representatives of a new way of gay life. 
[Meanwhile,] queer identifications and practices that fell 
outside of this norm became reprehensible reminders of a past 
that gays and lesbians should leave behind.... [Brothers and 
Sisters ] relies too extensively on a model of queer visibility 
centered on normative visions of generational and historical 
difference to challenge televisual tropes of gay men living with 
HIV/AIDS.”[10] 
fopen endnotes in new window] 


As Kohnen helped remind us, representations of HIV/AIDS within the gay 
community never enjoyed a gilded age wherein our image was recast in a 
great many of incarnations, in sickness and in health, across a field of 
identities, and always with respect. No, these representations, especially in 
the mainstream, acted as morality fables that depict gay men as suffering 
as a consequence of bad behavior. 


My contention that there are no longer adequate representations of gay 
men and HIV/AIDS is perhaps paradoxical. For, if I am decrying the 
previous representations for their rampant moralism, lack of humanity 
and, penchant for exploitation, what issues can I possibly have when 






networks abandon these strategies? Those of us who were once social 
outcasts are now being offered a degree of screen time. Yet, perhaps even 
more than the particular identity construct of the homosexual, what’s 
displayed in his or her representation is the neoliberal logic of 
incorporation and, ultimately, assimilation. Such an appearance is largely 
motivated by a neoliberal project that maximizes its potential by imagining 
its reach in the most liberal of terms. Hence, homosexuals are trotted out, 
but with at least one condition: “No AIDS.” 

Now and then 

In summer 2010, Alexandra Juhasz published an article in Jump Cut ■ In it, 
she lays out a three-phase periodization of AIDS video work, a genre of 
texts that she both studied and produced. [11] The first stage, during the 
late 1980s and early 1990s, marked the birth of the AIDS movement and its 
corresponding works of video activism. The second, occurring in the mid 
1990s, was an ambivalent one. The works of videos and their creators 
achieved a degree of success, but the accolades were frustrated as AIDS 
continued killing the artists and their friends. Within the third stage, 
beginning in the late 1990s and arguably still holding court, AIDS related 
deaths have abated due to anti-retroviral treatments. Video work now 
concerned itself with remembrance and memoriam. Juhasz categorized the 
period “as a time for healing and history.”[i2] 

From all I knew of AIDS, art, and activism, Juhasz’s summarization was 




Still from Alexandra Juhasz’s Video Remains. 


dead-on. Still, it left me wanting. “Shouldn’t there be a fourth period,” I 
wondered. “One that concerns itself with the present dimensions of living 
with HIV?” So I went and asked Alex, who told me something I already 
knew quite intimately—that AIDS activism was dead, that there was no 
fourth stage, that these works did not exist, at least not in any number 
significant enough to found a category. 



Still from David Oscar Harvey’s Red Red Red. 
Photography by Ben Morton. 
f http://www.imdb.com/video/wab/vi2632097049 t 


Coincidentally, at that very moment, I was finishing an experimental 
documentary, a video essay, on Iowa and HIV criminalization, Red Red 
Red.[ 13] The majority of states within the U.S. possess laws specific to HIV 
and its potential transmission. Iowa, the state I then lived in and would 
until 2012, had the most strenuously worded of all these laws. While many 
of the states included punishing an intention to transmit the virus within 
their laws and most necessitated that the virus actually be transmitted, 
Iowa criminalized any sexual act in which an HIV positive person did not 
disclose their status. In other words, an HIV positive Iowan need not 
intend to transmit HIV, nor actually do so, to be deemed a felon 

By focusing on the present of HIV/AIDS, my video belongs to a fourth 
stage of work that explores HIV in the 21st century. But Alex was right; a 
corpus of videos with which Red Red Red would belong, a fourth stage, did 
not yet exist. And so my video is also about that, about cultural apathy and 
about personal and representational poverty juxtaposed against nostalgia 
for previous era and its commanding presence. [14] 


Red Red Red gained titular inspiration from Derek Jarman’s last film Blue 
(1992), a sixty-two minute film that famously contains but one static image 
of a blue screen. Jarman’s bold choice bears in it many logics.[15] For one, 
he was going blind and the film’s lack of representation, its absence of 
images, alludes to the despairing consequences of its creator’s malady. 
Second, the blue of the film is particularly the blue immortalized by the 
artist Ives Klein, an artist Jarman admired and hoped to make a film about. 
Understanding he would not make such a film, Jarman utilizes Blue as an 
occasion to pay Klein tribute. Finally, and most compellingly for me, the 
static blue of the film was made as a protest against a cultural warehouse of 
images that have manufactured AIDS as spectacle. With Blue, Jarman is 
adamant that he would represent AIDS differently. If AIDS connotes the 
red of ribbons, of distress, blood and emergency, he gives us blue and its 
accordant tranquility. 

Still from Derek Jarman’s Blue. 

In 2010 ,1 felt as I do now, that the cultural warehouse was vacant. I pined 
for a return to red and my film calls for it thrice, emphatically. Indeed, the 
circumstances around HIV criminalization are dire and the situation calls 
for a rancorous response. Such a response has yet to come and so the tone 
of the film, like AIDS is Different Now, is melancholic. Moreover, and 
unlike Ryan’s film, it is cross and bitchy. Though I am happy with my 
video, as I imagine a fourth stage of work representing HIV in connection 
with gay men but also otherwise, it is not the stuff of Red Red Red. What I 
imagine is articulated with less affective and polemical tenacity, less 


In the roaring waters 
I hear the voices of dead friends 














drama. It is quieter, simpler and more in the register of orange or even 
yellow. 

Kind of a big deal 


Earlier this year, a glimmer of the fourth stage caught my eye in the form of 
a public service announcement aired on Logo TV, a gay-themed cable 
network. Upon first viewing, the PSA nearly dumbfounded me. It seemed 
almost surreal. Foreign to me had been representations that confronted 
HIV and gay sexuality with a sober rationality and a comedic finesse that 
wore minimal traces of anxiety or doom. The PSA was one of six created by 
Jeff Twitty, the author of the Tony award-winning Broadway musical 
Avenue Q, and “starred” three of his characters from that production, all 
puppets. In a press release announcing the ads, Amy Wigler, a marketing 
executive at Logo TV, stated: 

“These ‘puppet service announcements' address issues 
surrounding infection including frequency of testing, 
anonymous sex, stigma, open communication and more...It is 
the goal of this partnership to reignite a discussion around HIV, 
especially in the gay community — a population that is still 
seeing HIV rates rising in spite of increased awareness and 
education.”[i6] 



Still from “Date Night,” featuring (from left to 
right) Lucy, Ricky, and Rod. 

Click to see "Date Niaht." 

Click to see "More from Date Niaht." 


The first PSA is a one-minute scenario in which the puppets/characters 
Rod and Ricky are on their first date. Both men wished to escalate their 
encounter towards sex, but are unsure if the other feels similarly. Upon 
Ricky’s disclosure of his HIV status, Rod is relieved. He fears an admission 
of Ricky’s romantic disinterest as he attests to his own lack of hang-ups 
with HIV, though he understands many men have them. Meanwhile, to 
control HIV, Ricky has received anti-retroviral treatment, which with safer 
sex further decreases the chances of infecting others. Finally, Lucy the Slut 
encourages viewers to speak openly with sexual partners about HIV, before 
concluding, “spread the word, not the virus.” 

Another lengthier episode, clocking in at two minutes, self-reflectively 
takes place on set as Ricky and Rod are filming the first episode. This 
second installment acknowledges that real life acts of disclosure are likely 
more complicated than the idealized version imagined in the first. Yet, 
having made such an acknowledgement by way of Ricky’s redoubled 
hesitancy to disclose, the second ad ultimately mimics, in Rod’s 
instantaneous acceptance, the logic of the first. Transmission of the virus is 
represented as preventable, while alternative logics are sidelined by a 
straight-forward embrace of facts: Safer sex and anti-retroviral treatment 
alone and especially in concert decidedly minimize risks of infection 
Furthermore, the reference to treatment represents HIV itself as a 
manageable condition. 


The PSA’s slogan “HIV: Spread the Sign, Not the Virus” rallies viewers 
around not only issues of HIV transmission but also around dismanteling 
its stigma. Between the two terms, transmission and stigma, the slogan 








implies a causal relationship. In today’s climate, silence may no longer be 
death, but it does yield false impressions and misinformation. The ghost 
caught in throats of HIV-positive people can foster a disavowal of our 
status. Speech and representation are a recursive remedy for the silences of 
HIV. In speaking himself, for instance in the avowal, “I am HIV-positive,” 
the subject bears the very real risk of being misheard and framed by 
discourses that judge and greatly exaggerate. The tendency to falsify is 
apparent in the colloquial propensity to conflate HIV and AIDS. For many, 
these terms are used interchangeably, though AIDS stands in for HIV far 
more often than HIV does for AIDS. To have AIDS is to be sick. To have 
HIV is to be well, if under certain conditions. HIV and AIDS are vastly 
different and always have been, though perhaps especially today. 

Spreading the sign of HIV freely, if absented of false notions and panicked 
affect, can curb infection. Should HIV positive people expect news of their 
disclosure to be received as Rod receives Ricky’s news, we would make 
such avowals far more often and freely. Once known, people can then make 
more informed decisions regarding risk and circumnavigating HIV 
infection. Stigma and fear also prohibit many people who have engaged in 
unsafe activity from getting tested. Should healthcare be an option for the 
newly HIV-positive person, they can commence treatment, which 
minimizes the chance of infecting others. Fear and stigma encourage 
infection. They stymie one’s self-identification as HIV-positive, just as they 
obstruct the creation of the safe spaces and candor needed to comfortably 
discuss HIV. While I could not agree that HIV/AIDS is “no big deal,” I am 
confident that today it is not quite as big of a deal as we so often make of it. 
Indeed, absenting it of dramatics, we can begin to better deal with HIV. 

Though I believe in its logic, my recourse to prevention tactics is somewhat 
put upon. My longing for the fourth stage is not rooted in these terms. This 
is not to say that I wish for the proliferation of the virus; the case is quite 
the opposite. Yet what I desire more truly, perhaps in a primordial sense, is 
to regard an image that I, HIV-positive, finally identify with, recognize, and 
dance before with jubilation. I long for recognition as an experience, 
indeed as experiences available in numbers adequately significant to found 
a sort of collective: a fourth stage. 

My dream is ever challenged by an awareness of something sentimental 
and quixotic about it, but it is threatened far more concretely in 
remembering Wendy Brown and her theorizations of identity. [17] Brown 
posits identity as a defensive reaction against injury. We experience 
obstacles, criticism and difficulties in life deeply. Should these troubles 
result from something about us that others view negatively, this attribute is 
endowed with a special significance. Meanwhile, should the attribute be 
present in others, a community of those with that attribute may be built so 
as to cope more ably with the pains of difference. This, in the barest of 
terms, is how Brown imagines identity construction. 

Before such a manner of thinking, the fourth stage seems unlikely. If 
identities commence through empathy and recognition of another’s plight 
as like that of one’s own, how might a demonstrable identity around an 
HIV-positive serostatus be instilled if such a diagnosis now entails less 
hardship than it had previously. I find myself in a rhetorical bind, perhaps 
even a paradox. In answer to this and in conclusion, I can offer little 
closure. Still, having HIV is far from easy. Its troubles with representation 
are but one of many. The depictions currently available most often look 
back at HIV/AIDS, duly bidding remembrance to incommensurable losses 
as well as significant victories. The era was difficult and widely injurious 



and so many are often compelled to speak of it. Lacking the dire stakes that 
motivated the organizations of yesterday, we may well remain silent. 
Indeed, engaging in a comparison between the eras, we may feel that we 
have little to complain about or express. Should we choose to look not only 
back but also ahead, we might usefully challenge such a sentiment. 
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1. Lee, Nathan. “With the Aim of Making it Snap,” in Undetectable (New York: 
Visual AIDS, 2012). Lee’s recent art exhibit for Visual AIDS, “Undetectable,” 
worked toward signifying the rather vague parameters of HIV/AIDS today. 
“Undetectable” was staged May 31-June 30, 2012 at the La MaMa La Galleria, 
6 E. 1st Street, New York City and subsidized by Visual AIDS, f return to page 
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Palgrave/MacMillan) 2012. 
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13. For a version of my film Red Red Red in textual form, see my essay David 
Oscar Harvey, “Red Red Red : an Essay/Film in Eleven Pieces, Wsq 40:i&2, 
Spring/Summer 2012, special issue on the “Viral.” 

14. Red Red Red discussed the intergenerational dynamics inherent to 
HIV/AIDS at greater length. In it I state: 

“During the crisis era of the epidemic, that is during the time 
before successful treatments of the virus, communities, like the 
activist coalition ACT-UP, passionately fought for rights and 
accessible treatments for people with HIV/AIDS, as well as more 
just modes of representation, one that would combat the grotesque 
and sensational one set forward by the traditional media. These 
people, who came a generation before me and whom I 
tremendously admire, were vigilant and militant in making 
themselves and their cause seen and listened to. But they are gone. 

Gone, not meaning deceased, though some are, but the vibrant 
movement that they championed is a thing of the past. This is 
understandable. AIDS is different now. In the U.S., the virus, when 
treated, oftentimes does not progress to AIDS. We might say we 
are no longer living in the era of AIDS but of HIV. The cause is less 
dire, the stakes less high. But for those of us who are positive, 
perhaps particularly for those of us are recently diagnosed, it is 
difficult to parse what exactly being HIV positive means. 

Compared to the early days of the epidemic, we are lucky, 
fortunate to be the bearers of a hopeful and healthy forecast, no 
doubt. But this does not mean that virus doesn’t change us. With 
it, we inherit a history; one of pride and shame, activism and 
defeat. Identifications with most of these things, however, entail a 
feeling backwards, amended by assurances of a long hold on 
futurity. But what of the present? What does it mean to be living 
with HIV now? I do not know. I don’t see anything. 

I have heard it said that this feeling of nothingness, this absence of 





a secure identification with what it means to be HIV positive is a 
luxury. I can’t entirely accept this, though I’m sympathetic to the 
both the sentiment and manner of thinking. It does mean 
something be HIV positive. But what? I long for this; long to see it. 

To orient myself, not to it, but towards it—whatever this it may 
be.” 

15. For both a convincing close reading and a chronicle of the circumstances 
of Blue’s productionsee Lawrence, Tim, “AIDS, the Problem of 
Representation, and the Pluraity of Derek Jarman’s Blue” Social Text 52/53, 
Fall/Winter 1997. 241-64. 

16. Quoted in “Puppet Service Announcement,” The Hufffington Post, 
January 23, 2013, < http://www.huffingtonpost.com/2013/01/24/avenue-q- 
logo-hiv n 2^266c;o.html > last accessed July 1, 2013 

17. Brown, Wendy, States of Injury: Power and Freedom in Late Modernity 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995). 
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The ACT UP Oral History Project memorializes 
activists online. 


Two ghost stories: 

disability activism and HIV/AIDS 

by Marty Fink 

Critical disability studies and its activist counterpart in digital media invite the 
telling of a new ghost story about HIV/AIDS because new media offer new ways for 
youth to talk about bodies. It is not a new story that AIDS activism invigorated the 
potential of cultural production to serve as a form of illness prevention. This is a 
story we have told and continue to tell. Archives of its telling remain in various 
digital spaces from the ACT UP Oral History Project , an intimate digital collection 
of reflective interviews and critiques, to Corpus ’ showcasing of queer art and 
literature by racialized subjects reclaiming and “re-gaying” representations of HIV. 
The recent digitization of the Marlon Riggs Archives , the David Wojnarowicz 
Papers and Qutweek Magazine all allow a retrospective exploration of queer 
artists, filmmakers, and writers documenting government neglect, community 
formation, and even death within the AIDS activist movement. 



Corpus Magazine’s final cover, featuring 
transnational queer representation. 




A still from Marlon Riggs’ seminal Tongues 
Untied. 


An early cover of Outweek Magazine, now 
available digitally through the archive. 


In this ghost story of HIV/AIDS’ initial encounters with artists, the legacy of our 
heroes remains for new generations to inherit, reinterpret, and extend. But as we 
absorb these histories we also seem to reflect less about what HIV/AIDS means in 
2013 for those who are not ghosts: how does this history connect to novel and 
transgressive ways of showcasing the stories of queer bodies in the present? 



























Queer youth are talking about their bodies across a host of emerging digital 
blogging platforms. Cross-media sites from the It Gets Fatter Project to If I Can’t 
Dance is it Still My Revolution and the Femme Gimp academic porn site, challenge 
us to view disability not as an ailment in need of intervention but as impetus to 
countering neoliberalisms that deny life chances and media representation to 
bodies marked as unhealthy, disabled, racialized, and gender nonconforming and 
queer. From the disabled community pornography of Erickson to the transgressive 
eating celebrated in the autobiographies of It Gets Fatter contributors, digital 
media draws on media representation to build collective momentum and activist 
community engagement. 




Radical disability art by A.J. Withers 
from the digital blog and zine. 


A still from Erickson’s Want (2006), available 
as part of a digital smutty photoseries on her 
website. 



A still of Jackie from the It Gets Fatter project as 
she defiantly eats for the camera. 


Contemporary digital sites including AIDS Action Now’s Poster/Virus series — 
whose street campaigns and online presence demand the decriminalization of 
HIV-positive sex, sex work, and advocate for decarceration practices more broadly 
— exist online alongside projects like Visual AIDS , which links a proliferation of 
HIV/AIDS exhibits and curatorial work to online distribution and activist 
communities, “preserving a legacy, because AIDS is not over” (visualaids.org, 
2013). As such work demonstrates, new media in general and the personal blog in 
particular is especially useful in simultaneously describing the mundane daily 
autobiographical and broader systemic cultural experiences of being disabled and 
queer. Through a digital network of re-blogs, collaborations, conversations, and 
hyperlinks, these individual accounts create a constellation of representational and 
resistent cultures for building disabled community and for changing how we 
understand what it currently means to be HIV positive. 










As was true for early AIDS activism and its studies, disability studies frames 
disabilities as socially mediated and medicalized conditions that obscure social 
critique by limiting the discussion of suffering and treatment as resting with the 
individual rather than with larger systems and institutions to which individuals 
belong and in which their embodied experiences gain meaning. In shifting focus 
away from curing individual bodies to instead creating new wide-ranging forms of 
access—from wheelchair-accessible architecture to affordable public 
transportation to ending deportation practices criminalizing racialized bodies as 
illegal—conceptualizations of access as wide-ranging and multi-issue reframe 
disabled bodies as valuable and transgressive sites for change and critique. 

Robert McRuer’s work[i] [ open endnotes in new window] accordingly provides a 
conceptual frame to integrate contemporary HIV/AIDS activism and disability 
activism as these movements converge on and offline. This work draws parallels 

























































Stills from Conrad’s Things are Different Now 
( 2012 ). 


between disability activism and the history of HIV/AIDS activism that succeeded 
in moving discussions of the pandemic away from individual victimization and 
stigma and toward the need for collective action. This model shifted discussions of 
the pandemic to render HIV/AIDS as a representational and social crisis that could 
not be cured with a vaccination or pill but continues to necessitate a global 
restructuring of resource distribution. As such, one story of HIV/AIDS is of 
disability activism, as HIV positive bodies gain agency as valuable sites of collective 
resistance. Living as HIV positive still means fighting systems of criminalization, 
health care restriction, anti-queer violence, and disableism on a daily basis. 

McRuer also points to the digital archiving of the NAMES quilt as a means to 
(re)read it as an emblem of disability history. The quilt project, for which 
individual contributors create panels to commemorate loved ones who died of 
AIDS, presents an enormous mosaic for display to bring the mass scale of death 
and mourning to public attention. In tracing the parallel histories of the quilt’s 
construction and the passing of the Americans with Disabilities act in 1990, 
McRuer argues that 

“because the function of the quilt continues to shift, however, it is even 
more likely that uses of it in the future will connect it to disability 
issues, concerns, and histories” (56). 

The quilt’s digitization therefore symbolizes the plethora of new meanings it 
simultaneously acquires as we change our cultural, medical, representational, and 
technological understandings of HIV/AIDS. McRuer points to contradictions 
inherent within the quilt itself, criticisms ranging from its underrepresentation of 
racialized participants to its focus on dying and loss. A further contradiction this 
artifact raises is the tension between the quilt’s taking up of space and the lost 
bodies that remind us that HIV/AIDS now means something different than it did 
during at the inaugural moments of the quilt’s construction. For youth these 
meanings are themselves constitutive of loss. Youth must grapple with a sense of 
not knowing what it means to experience this type of loss that we have inherited. 
We must somehow express what it means to not have known the bodies of all the 
mentors, heroes, and legends we have missed. 

Ryan Conrad’s Things are Different Now (2012), addresses this yearning for 
ghosts by autobiographically lamenting the incomprehensibility of losing all one’s 
friends to government neglect and homophobia. Using the video aesthetics 
popularized in the 1980s by movements like AIDS activism, Conrad beautifully 
superimposes a set of portraits of his friends against a background of archival 
protests and political funeral video coverage from early 90’s ACT UP/New York 
demonstrations. Conrad’s work powerfully raises questions of lineage by literally 
joining the past and present together through artistic and mediated images that 
haunt and fade back into history. This film also points to important 
representational considerations about documenting the queer histories of the 
pandemic. For instance, Conrad’s featuring of his predominately white set of 
“faggot” friends raises criticisms of ACT UP for maintaining a predominantly white 
membership. The accessibility of this archival video footage featuring a white 
majority of cisgendered (i.e., those who are not transgender in that their gender 
identities correspond with those they were assigned at birth) subjects creates a 
consequential invisibility of other histories and ghosts. While some of the portraits 
in the film feature trans women, this aspect of their identities is not captioned or 
mentioned by the narrating voiceover. Thus this video points to the ongoing need 
to dig for the ghosted histories that prove more difficult to find—the de-centered 
histories of trans resistance, women’s activism, and queer of color survival that 
continue to exist against dominant modes of remembering. 

Further, as the ghosts of HIV/AIDS become more illusive and stay immaterial, the 
new technologies that emerge for building archives to house them change the way 
we not only think about disability and activism but also how we conceive of the 
place of HIV/AIDS within contemporary publics and places. McRuer observes how 
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A screen grab of the homepage of Shaun 
August’s Tender/ZTough Tumblr site. 
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“the quilt insists on bringing HIV/AIDS to public, even national, space. 

This infiltration of public space by those whose bodies, abilities, and 
impairments have been marginalized, trivialized, or ignored is without 
question indebted to a certain defiant disability consciousness” (58). 

Extending on McRuer’s analysis thus prompts a consideration of what happens 
when such representations move beyond national spaces to reconfigure the reach 
of healthcare access, transnational embodiment, and illness itself. 

To comprehend the transnational representational possibilities for re¬ 
conceptualizing contemporary HIV/AIDS, we can also look to digital disability 
cultures circulating online. For instance, personal Tumblr blogs like Shaun 
August’s tender//tough ask questions about how to cope with daily struggles with 
disability, racism, and survival. Through a collection of narratives, “selfie” photos, 
animated GIFS, and poetry, this Tumblr blog asks its followers to consider 
struggles with gender dysphoria and depression against a diasporic landscape that 
crosscuts with popular and digital culture. For instance, one entry dated April 9, 
2013 shares: 

“for about 30 seconds this morning i thought that my grandmother was 
casually telling me that rihanna was my cousin 

just turns out i have a barbadian cousin named rihanna who is not 
Rihanna and grandma doesnt know who rihrih is and could not 
understand why i was almost kind of crying” 

Like the constellation of others who comment on and follow it, this Tumblr blog 
showcases how new media facilitates a transnational engagement between queer 
and trans subjects who move through spaces that are unfixed and diasporic. The 
posts inspire both the need to start new conversations about bodies, as well as the 
conversations themselves, flagging the importance of narrating everything from 
housemate-coping strategies and queer office fashion to 

“tips for not losing your shit working 45 hours a week entirely with 
white people so that you can save enough money to fly to florida and 
leave some body parts behind.” 

Seeking inspiration from this and other disability Tumblr forums opens up novel 
representational possibilities for attempting to locate new media as a useful place 
to broaden conversations about illness and access and to begin to link these 
transgressive media to new public conversations about illness and about 
HIV/AIDS. 

The online distribution of queer cultural productions also draws attention to the 
gap between making art about HIV/AIDS and enacting activism online or 
otherwise. Tumblr users often reblog an image of Jason Fritz Michael’s People 
Have AIDS shirts, which explicitly calls attention to this disconnect between 
representation and action. As a self-referential form of media which calls attention 
to its own trends, hypocrisies, and limits, this image enters conversation with 
disability representation and activism online to both push against and 
acknowledge the rift between a powerful moment of art and activism in the late 
8os/early 90s and a growing sense of alienation from these movements as 
discussions of the pandemic are silenced by contemporary culture. 

If the project of early HIV/AIDS activism was to bring the realities of living with 
HIV/AIDS to national attention, then the contemporary project is to bring national 
attention to spaces that are collectively overlooked, including the marginalization 
of the histories and present experiences of queer and trans people of color within 
and beyond the Internet. These spaces—which include prisons, immigration 
detention centers, borderlands, and other militarized zones—also criminalize 












http://jasonfritzmichael.com/ . bodies that are HIV positive. Recognizing these spaces and their connections to 

disability activism necessitates an intervention into such structures in order to 
integrate HIV/AIDS of the digital present with the activist media of the past. New 
media not only changes the way we encounter these pasts and presents, but it also 
constructs novel ways of narrating the body and its encounters with 
criminalization and disability. As Withers attests: 

“Disabled people have fought back. We have locked down. We have 
occupied. We have marched. We have organized. We have won battles. 

And we can keep fighting until we get what we need.”[2] 
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Marcia, Glenda, Juanita and Alex talk together 
about the definition of “careprovider.” 
Framegrab from We Care. 



My dear friend, James Robert Lamb, discusses 
with me our shared video project about AIDS 
and survival. He died a few months later. 
Framegrab from Video Remains. 


Acts of signification-survival 


by Alexandra Juhasz 

I have been making, writing about, and organizing with AIDS activist media since 
the mid-1980s. At that time, I was an AIDS activist videomaker, a sometimes 
member of ACT UP/NY, and a graduate student in Cinema Studies at New York 
University. My doctoral work focused on the representation of AIDS in the media, 
and eventually in 1991 it became the book AIDS' 7 V.[i] f open endnotes in new 
window ] Within that project, I also focused upon my own activist video project 
where I worked collaboratively with the Women’s AIDS Video Enterprise (WAVE), 
to make together and then self-distribute the video called We Care: A Video for 
Care Providers of People Affected by AIDS.[ 2] Since then, I have continued this 
activist/academic commitment with more recent video and writing attending to 
mourning and nostalgia for this earlier activist movement in the United States and 
to the many people we lost, as well as considering how today’s gross shortfall of 
people, action, and representation has hindered contemporary activism in the 
United States.[3] My most recent work about HIV/AIDS has been at once 
commemorative (in that ACT UP marked its 25 year anniversary and this brought 
about much programming about our history),[4] and also proactive as I work to 
discuss, organize around, and produce media and scholarship that can be useful for 
contemporary HIV/AIDS activism, an area of cultural politics that is largely 
dormant within a U.S. context.[5] 

Following this more proactive vein, about a year ago I had agreed to write a 
commentary for David Oscar Harvey’s proposed workshop on the (in)visibility of 
AIDS to be held at the Society for Cinema and Media Studies’ yearly meetings. I 
proposed to give a talk that would focus upon the spate of documentaries (a 
veritable flood, even a kind of visibility epidemic) recently circulating about the 
self-same AIDS activism of yore, just described above, in which I had played an 
active part. This new body of documentary work, primarily focusing upon the 
history of AIDS and AIDS activism, was also largely produced by AIDS media 
activists of my generation, many of whom had been my colleagues and friends 
since AIDS first demanded activist media attention. These amazing and important 
films include: 


• United in Anger (Jim Hubbard, 2013), 

• How to Survive a Plague (David France, 2012), 

• Vito (Jeffrey Schwarz, 2011), 

• We Were Here (David Weissman and Bill Weber, 2010), 

• Sex in an Epidemic (Jean Carlomusto, 2010), and 

• Derek (Isaac Julien, 2009) 
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I had strong feelings about my cohort’s deluge of documented recollections. 
Furthermore, I already had in place a carefully built conceptual scaffolding 
connecting AIDS, documentary, memory, and activism upon which to map my 
affect: the body of writing, video, friends and colleagues deeply concerned with 
nostalgia, pathos, and contemporary art that I have already mentioned. For 
example, in a piece on AIDS video and censorship published here, in Jump Cut, in 
2010,1 wrote: 


“I set my stage—enraged, a bit timid, but forced to dance—with love, 
celebration, anger and mourning for the art and artists that were 
silenced by censors and/or death. And hence, I enact what we most 
defiantly know about AIDS art and activism: we may not always have 
the power of institutions or government or funders on our side 






















Jim Hubbard, director of United in Anger: a 
History of Act-Up, and David France in 
community conversation sponsored by Visual 
AIDS, 2013. 


(although we often do, more on this later), but we carry the influence of 
cultural capital, the truth of our experience, and the righteousness of 
our analysis. I may not be a government institution to be fawned to, 
and I may not be a child to be protected, but I am a scholar, and an 
activist, and I learned, through AIDS activism and art, the power of my 
voice when raised with others who see the world and AIDS as do I. So, 
here I will speak about the history of AIDS video in a new way, and with 
thanks to the censor, by telling it as a history of strategic acts against 
her.”[6] 

And more recently, I expressed these two points on Visual AIDS[7] about 
contemporary media activism in 2013: 

“1) It has been remarkable, astounding, and inspiring to see so many of 
my past contemporaries engaging in their own public, mourning, angry 
memorials of the early history of AIDS in the US: Vito, How to Survive 
a Plague, United in Anger, Sex in an Epidemic, We Were Here. 

“2) And yet silences about AIDS also persist: in mainstream culture, in 
queer culture, between generations, in hard hit communities of color 
and poor people. 

“In both cases, my biggest concern is that both AIDS and AIDS activism 
are understood as things of the past; as if AIDS is not of the present. We 
also have lost the sense of power (in the face of hopelessness or death) 
from that earlier period: the felt belief that our activities and activism 
matter to AIDS, and each other: that our actions could change AIDS 
and ourselves, not privately, but socially and communally.” 

These recent documentaries that I discussed with Visual AIDS, and had also 
committed to consider for the panel, are relatively traditional media objects—if 
individually quite distinct and varied—that play in long-form and were first slated 
for old-media distribution tactics like film festivals and cable broadcast. They look 
at this history to tell some of its many different stories, for a variety of purposes, 
and with a range of documentary forms. For example, United in Anger is a 
collectively-voiced testament to activism from inside-out, often focusing upon the 
voices of women and people of color within ACT UP/NY. We Were Here is a 
sentimental and deeply moving story of community suffering and action in San 
Francisco in the early years of the AIDS crisis. Voices from the Front is an 
invigorating history of the organizing project of one affinity group inside of ACT 
UP/NY whose main focus was treatment action. It is relayed in a standard and 
successful Eyes on the Prize format. And Sex in an Epidemic is a personal and 
political essay from a movement-insider that analyzes the complexity of re-naming, 
representing and sharing, and thus hopefully changing something as core as any 
individual’s sexual practices and their meanings. 

Each of these documentary projects took years to fund, and they are beautiful films 
made by filmmakers with lengthy careers, who are collaborating with skilled crafts¬ 
people, and are distributing their work within the context of rich histories of 
connections, networks, and communities. One was even nominated for an Oscar! 



David France, director of How to Survive a 
Plague, at the Oscars. 



Multi-generational conversation at our SCMS 
Unpanel brings together activist/artist/scholars: 
Marty Fink, Diego Costa, Roxanne Samer, and 
Ming-Yuen Ma. 



However, as I began to write the conference paper, two unexpected things 
occurred: the rejection of our panel (so that I need not write the talk after all), and 
my acute awareness that a great deal had already been written about these 
documentaries, albeit online, and not necessarily in academic contexts (so that I 
need not write the talk after all). [8] I myself had already blogged about each of 
these documentaries as they came out. [9] And more importantly so had many 
other members of my micro-community, [10] not to mention people well outside of 
it, given the high profile of some of these movies. [11] By the time, even later, that I 
began to write my portion of this larger essay for Jump Cut, the AIDS activist and 
media-related digi-verse had all but fully digested these films. A sophisticated, 
speedy conversation fully covered the many issues and analyses raised by and 
between the documentaries.[12] 

Given this long and deep list of digital voices and forums where these 
documentaries were analyzed online—and thereby also spread to others—I began 
to want to consider something beyond the documentaries themselves. In 
particular, I was inspired to consider the changes of scale and temporality that the 
digital brings to HIV/AIDS representation, as well as what then might be our 
linked activist responsibilities. This matter of an ever-changing time and space of 
AIDS is also the focus of Bishnu Gosh’s effort in our shared project here, and what 
Julian Gill-Peterson names as “the adjustment to an endemic temporality of 
HIV/ADS.”[i3] Furthermore, I wanted to consider how the fact that HIV/AIDS 
representation and its criticism now occur and spread quickly online, raises linked 
questions of writing forms and audiences. It is my belief that Internet writing as 
activism—just like media making—needs its own responsive vernaculars and 
tactics to be most effective.[14] Take this scholarly/activist essay here. Because it 
sits online and is going to be read by a diverse audience of students, scholars, 
activists, and artists from around the world, [15] my voice and style must alter to 
best reach my intended audience: HIV/AIDS scholar/activists interested in the 
relations between HIV/AIDS and its varied pasts and presents. I also want to reach 
those interested in the multiple experiences and communities of HIV/AIDS and 
their linked and local projects of signification, and how this knowledge impacts 
their own, on-the-ground needs and acts. 

It will be just these contradictory states of digital AIDS signification that I focus 
upon for the remainder of this article, digitally: paradoxes in and between forms 
and media, users and their activism, and the politics of AIDS representation—that 
alters in relation to unique, specific, contextual, and changing conditions of silence 
and voice, visibility and censorship. In an essay published in Jump Cut in 2010, 

“To Dream and Dance with the Censor,”[16] I argued that this very dialectic of 
silencing and speaking has defined the entire twenty-five year-plus AIDS activist 
video project across its changing history. In this current case—one where silencing 
occurs within a sea of abundant memory—the fruits of the digital, connected to 
other current circumstances, have again altered this recurring and generative 
dynamic. By adding even more layers to this dialectic, which I have previously 
called the “AIDS censorship dance,” representational practices and their criticism 
change. They do so in order to balance new strains: historical tensions between 
now and then, young and old; political problematics of invisibility and 
discernibility—given HIV’s un-detectability for many people taking medication; 
regional and national differences within the pandemic and its politics, given that 
the trajectory of HIV/AIDS and its visibility is different in the United States than it 
is in other regions of the world, and then again, often different between 
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triangle, made by Johnny Forever. Alexandra 
Juhasz with Marty Fink and David Oscar 
Harvey, at our illicit panel on the (in)visibility of 
HIV/AIDS at SCMS, Spring, 2013. 
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communities within the United States.[17] 

Of course, one digital response to representing these new dialectics occurs in the 
multi-authored format of this online contribution to Jump Cut. Each author looks 
closely at one part of the multifaceted dialectics I just mapped for this global and 
historical crisis. The four approaches reverberate and produce a more complex 
vision. My contribution focuses upon contemporary U.S. documentaries about 
primarily NY-based AIDS activist history from the position of one of these still- 
engaged and also historical players. My voice is necessarily autobiographical. My 
style is decidedly informal (a choice I have made in relation to this writing’s home 
on the Internet, and the audience I hope to speak to, see above). My political 
project is to share this history with interested outsiders, and to learn from their 
histories and practices. I want to contribute to a re-activation of American AIDS 
representational politics that can mourn and yet also be present and future 
focused, and that wisely uses the digital towards these ends, and in conversation 
with other movements. 

While the earlier visibility progressions for AIDS video activism that I had named 
in the censorship article were organized around repetitive passages that moved 
from silence to activist representation to censorship to more representation, it is 
my belief that digital media brings in new concerns and different cycles. For one, in 
regards to the documentaries under consideration, the digital allows for what 
might seem an over-abundance of digital discourse and debate about what also 
can be perceived as a torrent of images and discourse that have as their subject our 
past fights for visibility. This produces a particularly clumsy incongruity: these 
many instances of visibility (the docs and their digital discussion) sit precariously 
near the constant specter of a diminishment of perceptibility. This is the main 
concern of David Oscar Harvey’s essay in this publication: In places where people 
have access to high quality health care and medication, the contemporary 
experience of HIV/AIDS is often organized by a waning of detection and legibility. 
This is then linked to a diminishing of AIDS activism and representation because 
of a post-AIDS sensibility that is pervasive but not useful for the many people 
living with (undetectable) HIV. 


In these particular conditions, we find quite awkwardly that we encounter new 
kinds of concealment in the face of new kinds of visibility! Thus, in this 
contribution to our larger project, I attend not just to the constant fact of 
HIV/AIDS (in)visibility across the history of this pandemic, and related demands 
for voice, but the changing frameworks for necessary acts (up). Given that our four 
collected essays are about the political efficacy of representation in relation to an 
always-changing HIV/AIDS crisis, and ever-mutating representational norms, 
tools, and media, one of the key concerns this problematic raises for me is the 
changing politics of representation given the unique affordances of the digital. 


While I have weathered and produced media and criticism out of the 
contradictions between speaking and silencing many times across my twenty-plus 
years history within the movement, it is the particularity of digital signification- 
survival[i8] that is my focus for the remainder of this essay. In 2012-13, the 
definitive survival cycle—in and out of visibility—occurred in great volumes via 
social networks and digital platforms leading me to ask: “Who over-speaks and 
who under-shares online? And what is too-much-seen at the costs of whose 
(in)visibility?” The very visibility of these documentaries pressed for me against the 
ways that “Living with AIDS”[i9] has become once again (if differently) hard to see 
or show or share. And then, this invisibility sits awkwardly against an access to 
representation that has never been more immediate, at least for those who have 
access to the Internet. This immediacy is manifested by this digital essay, the 
Tumblr that was produced as a consequence of our rejected panel (so that we were 
(self)represented even though we were silenced) and about which I will end this 
article, and the very many links to contemporary digital AIDS media included in 
this online essay as a whole. 


When I write here that I need not attend to analyzing contemporary documentaries 







Youth participants in HIV prevention group, 
MPowerment, held at AIDS Project Los Angeles 
in framegrab from Video Remains. 



Jean Carlomusto and Gregg Bordowtiz look at 
image of AIDS video activist, Gregg Bordowitz, 
in Fast Trip Long Drop. Framegrab from Video 
Remains. 
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“Everything is Coming up Undetectable” by the 
Visual AIDS Staff for “ Undetectable .” the Visual 
AIDS Summer 2012 Show. 


about AIDS, I am instead asking us all to consider what our function is then as 
critics, artists, and activists, given a digital culture where our shared project has 
quickly expanded due to people’s much more ready access to media production, 
distribution, and analysis. The digital-of-now can herald, for some activist and 
artist communities, a never anticipated condition of hyper-visibility, manic- 
analysis, and too-much-memory; of archives that are found not to save but rather 
to disgorge their undigested over-holdings; and of archivists like me who say 
never-mind. If silence equaled death in the past because the powers that be— 
including our own humility, shame, fear, and lassitude, as well as lack of access to 
resources, media, and networks—quieted us, who ever imagined instead the 
reverse, a media landscape with all this racket (including this clamor here. Really, 
how many words can be written by myself and others[2o] about writing about the 
over-representations of AIDS?)[2i] Could a better function for the activist critic be 
to distil some focus and quiet out of the mayhem, as well as then to mark this, and 
other effective tactics for the digital? 

How did these past-focused documentaries garner their high level of visibility? 
Certainly, stories about AIDS’ past might seem less threatening to a “general 
public” than depictions of its notably contradictory present state. And each of the 
documentary retellings that I am considering started their stories strongly 
positioned within old-media (festivals, broadcast, using established distributors), 
only then from there garnering much more digital discourse. This sort of 
convergence that effectively links one media object across many platforms is a 
winning visibility strategy of our times. That is, activist digital media makers must 
not only produce material but also market it, connect it to activist and other 
communities, participate in a project of social media sharing, and finally offer their 
work and its linked conversation in an array of digital and traditional venues as 
part of an effective distribution campaign. Again, it may not come as much of a 
surprise that it is my generation—media activist professionals who began working 
at AIDS’ beginning, and who are now at perhaps the peak of our middle-age 
prowess—who have easiest access to produce, fan, and inspire this level of 
attention and visibility. We remind me of the powerful gay white men who I first 
encountered at ACT UP those many years ago: a class of people with incredible 
access to culture and capital. In other forums, for instance in my interview with the 
ACT UP oral history project, [22] or my book AIDS' TV (where I write about my own 
activist video project working with low-income, urban, women of color to make 
community-specific AIDS educational materials),[23] I have reflected upon the 
immense cultural privilege of many members of the early community of U.S. AIDS 
activists: people who ran newspapers and museums or knew those who did, men, 
and sometimes women, who had trust funds. What an eye opener it was and 
continues to be to do activist work with people with privilege! To be sure, things 
happen faster and bigger with capital. 

At that time and since, in my writing and media work I have been keen on 
benefiting from the resources of those within the AIDS activist community with 
privilege, myself included, while also remembering and working alongside those 
people with stories and experiences of HIV/AIDS with less entree. This was the 
subject of my doctoral research, the sections of my avant-garde documentary, 

Video Remains (2005) that focus upon gay kids of color at the youth group, 
MPowerment run by AIDS Project Los Angeles, and my recent piece of scholarship, 
“Forgetting ACT UP,” where I interview members of my AIDS activist video 
community in New York City in the 1980s who didn’t participate in ACT UP. I try 
to explain both the work that occurred outside this place of perceived privilege, and 
some of the reasons that activists made this choice: 
















“Living with AIDS, Women and AIDS,” (Juhasz 
and Carlomusto, 1987) for GMHC’s cable 
access program. Framegrab of early AIDS 
activist and safer sex educator, Denise Ribble, 
demonstrating how to use a dental dam. 



Juanita Mohammed self portrait for WAVE: Self 
Portraits (WAVE, 1989). 


“Alex, I’m glad that you are documenting the good work of ACT UP. I 
couldn’t join ACT UP because I was undocumented and could not 
afford to get arrested and potentially deported. Good luck with your 
article. I'd love to read it.” 

—Personal email, June 2011, from Azadeh Khalili, 1980s employee of 
AIDS Discrimination Unito f the New York City Commission on Human 
Rights [NYCCHR] 

My friend, collaborator and longtime AIDS video activist, Juanita Mohammed also 
wrote for this article: 

“I guess I never became a member of ACTUP because I saw myself as 
other than the members. For the most part they were educated, White, 
gay men who talked in a high-fallutin’ manner. Whenever I gathered up 
the nerves to engage ACT UP about becoming a member or getting 
involved in activities other than attending a rally or march, they seemed 
aloof, I did not feel welcomed. I had friends who belonged to ACT UP 
but not one ever invited me to join.”[25] 

Juanita understands herself as an AIDS activist videomaker of my generation who 
speaks from a disenfranchised position that will ever include the young, the poor, 
women, sex workers, people in the global south, trans people, and others whom the 
media, culture, and sometimes even “activism” pushes to its margins. In her part of 
our collaborative essays here, Marty Fink focuses on contemporary HIV/AIDS 
media, raising issues of access barriers to media participation and suggesting 
disability activism as a point of contact with HIV/AIDS histories and present 
representational interventions. What kind of visibility is currently afforded to 
members of the HIV/AIDS community with the least resources? Has the digital 
changed this condition as well? Given that some suffer or others benefit from 
digital abundance, I might ask what fuels today’s nostalgia for (in)visibility? And 
who is not heard even so? 
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In the experimental video “He Said,” by Irwin Swirnoff, I believe that we 
are privy to one private reply to all this HIV/AIDS over-sharing. We 
overhear one who is usually not listened to testifying to and with his need 
for words. His digital short is a small-scale, DIY, avant-garde incantation 
bringing into substance that which stays most difficult to disclose and to 
see, despite or because of the Internet: identity, visibility and sexual 
expression within sero-discordance and HIV-positivity. 



“He Said,” by Irwin Swirnoff. [Click here or click on image to play video] 

Swirnoff s lyrics that repetitively speak desire, fear, power, and courage 
—“he said, he screamed, he cried”—set against a carefully edited Flickr-like 
stream of highly confidential, sometimes nostalgic photographs of gay male 
home, body, street and culture—“I don’t want you”— suggests that new 
media forms adapt “to be, to be” adequate depictions of the daily, unseen 
dread and celebration of being out with HIV and (not) “afraid of your 
body.” His small, intimate, mundane digital trace of daily living with 
invisible HIV marks a different representational path and set of needs than 
the stately documentaries I began with that so formally attend to the 
collective losses and triumphs of the past. Of course, a loss of collective 
expression—the voice here so singular, or maybe sometimes doubled by its 
receiver—is a notable change of form for our current digital time and place, 
as is its potential to reach equally isolated HIV+ gay men who just might 
see this slight tale flickering online, who might become Swirnoff s 
interlocutor or lover for its two gentle minutes of digital time and space. 

And what about my own acts of collective expression in the face of the 
digital? The version of the dance under consideration here began with 
giddy anticipation of an opportunity to make my thoughts and feelings 
about some recent documentaries visible and social after David asked me 
to join with him in organizing a workshop on HIV/AIDS visibility. Then I 










suffered shock and disappointment when the possibility of sanctioned 
speech and community was destroyed when the conference committee 
rejected us. What next? The inspiring kick-in-the-pants that censorship 
produces itself initiated new kinds of speech acts. First we held an 
unauthorized panel in Chicago on the illicit borders of the scholarly 
conference from which we were rejected. Then we moved this discourse 
online by both documenting our panel and activating new conversations on 
our Tumblr . There you can find videos of our brief points made at the 
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Our flyer for the illicit panel. 



David Oscar Harvey speaks out at the Illicit 
Panel on the edge of SCMS, Spring 2013. 


unauthorized panel and conversations we conducted with the audience of 
the panel in our attempts to wrangle academic conferences into more 
dialogic and political platforms. 

Our Undetectable Tumhlr is one final example of HIV/AIDS representation 
that is different from the past-focused narrative documentary features of 
my cohort. The Tumblr is a testament to the fact of our conversation—and 
its record and its repetitions, like Swirnoff s incantation—and its many 
expendable signification act(s). It shows that we talked about HIV/AIDS 
together across generations at the edge of a scholarly conference and then 
repeated that activity in a new form and to a different and larger audience 
here online. But, given our current world of over-sharing—so many 
Tumblrs, so little time—for me the form and the process of our visibility 
ultimately matters more than its content: that it was live; that it was lived; 
that it was charged; that it is shared. 

So much information; so many new AIDS documentaries. All this 
(in)visibility becomes a new kind of responsibility and burden for those in 
communities that are lucky enough to be healed by medication but not in 
the many other ways that also matter to people living with HIV/AIDS. All 
this backward looking and quickly multiplying AIDS signification demands 
new kinds of visibility acts. Such acts can be expressions that will be 
received by a loving, committed, or intelligent interlocutor, as Swirnoff 
exhibits in his more private piece, or this conversation exhibits more 
publicly. The Internet provides a forum for quick acts of signification to be 
sure, but it is activists who can then provide the thoughtful, interactive, 
iterative context in which such acts can be powerfully received and then 
more importantly used. And this no small thing was exactly what we AIDS 
activists strived for then—our collective engagement as a community 
speaking for and to itself, as well as to the dominant culture. Today, this 
takes only a slightly different form: 

“Learning to live with other generations, both past and future, 
is part of the injunction of the other that contains a multiplicity 
of demands from which we must choose to act, to begin to repay 
an impossible debt.”[26] r open endnotes in new window] 

This is what we documented at the time, and what some of us try to explain 
now in so many nostalgic talking-heads interviews captured in the current 
outbreak of documentaries. (In)visibility epidemics will always be easier to 
overcome than HIV: by acting, talking and listening together. Our Tumblr, 
like the documentaries I have named, the digital media activism we have 
included, and this group-article, are their best signification-survival acts 
when we come together to speak and listen, naming in conversation, our 
changing and even discordant analyses of our lives and world with 
HIV/AIDS. 
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What time is it here? 


by Bishnupriya Ghosh 

Prelude: As the meetings for the Society for Cinema and Media unfolded in 
Chicago, 2013, a phrase made idle rounds in my head: what time is it there? 
Predictably, it was a cinematic reference, the title of a film made by the 
acclaimed director Tsai Ming-Hang in 2001. Yearning to be always in sync 
with somewhere other than Taipei, a young street-vendor who sells watches 
tries to set all clocks to Paris time. “There” marks the melancholic distance 
between his life, newly bereft of a father, and the life of the woman to whom 
he sold his watch. “There” measures the distance from the “here,” his 
everyday life-world. It signals being global as living in several time zones at 
once and therein to feel untimely in one’s immediate milieu. 

What constitutes timeliness? More to the point: what is timely action, timely 
scholarship, or timely talk? For media scholars, activists, and practitioners, 
timely thought and action are necessary responses to historical 
contingencies.[1] fopen endnotes in new window] We need to document this 
audiovisually now before its ephemera evaporate. We need to recognize the 
visual field of war now in the face of the hidden U.S. war machine. We need to 
better understand data structures [2] now as the government amasses our 
phone records. These are grave and fundamental concerns not only in the 
everyday news but also for scholarship: one only need glance at edited 
collections, listservs, calls for papers, dissertation topics, journal issues, 
residencies, and of course, conference panels as evidence of their timeliness. 

But as these new “crisis scenarios” emerge, they edge out other, once 
important, arenas for contingent action. The latter disappear as crisis-events, 
even as scholars debate the event-horizon of endemic, global, never-ending 
crises. They become “periods” or world-historical “events” to be remembered, 
recounted, or archived. Then scholars, activists, and media practitioners look 
back at them as history. We ask: how was the Great Depression mediated? 
How did the media make the event? For those invested in a history from the 
present: What does a media history of the 1929 crash tell us about 2008? 
When such questions arrive, the crisis-event is once more timely in its 
relocation to the present as a stable, well-demarcated spatiotemporal plane. 
Archaeologies, histories, genealogies begin to mushroom. But the pressing 
urgency of the “now” that organizes media action—direct action, writing, 
talking, building, making, designing—dissolves. 






There are crisis-events that no longer appear to command urgent redress, but 
that are not as yet relocated to a historical plane. In transition between a 
timely now and a timely then, they enter the black hole of the untimely. Has 
the “thought of AIDS”[3] become untimely? One might well believe it, when 
the Society for Cinema and Media Studies turned down a panel featuring 
scholars, filmmakers, and activists reflecting on surviving thirty years of the 
AIDS crisis through media action. [4] That was the occasion for this reflection 
on timeliness. I was a panelist who did not attend the unauthorized panel at 
SCMS, but who is privy to the videotaped version, as are you (on Tumbirfs]). 
But instead of giving you a taste of the “untimely” paper I might have 
presented there, I choose to reflect on this not-yet historical moment of the 
AIDS crisis. 

In the United States, we are currently witnessing a deluge of histories of the 
AIDS crisis. These are not the runes of loss, but retrospection on the efficacies 
of contingent action. There are the widely discussed documentaries marking 
thirty years of AIDS activism, such as David France’s How to Survive a 
Plague (2012), Jim Hubbard and Sarah Schulman’s United in Anger (2012), 
and Dylan Mohan Gray’s Fire in the Blood (2013).[6] There is a steady stream 
of scholarship theorizing the affective-performative public sphere of AIDS 
activism erected against the inertia of deliberative democracy, such as 
Deborah Gould’s Moving Politics: Emotion and ACT UP’s Fight Against AIDS 
(2009) or Christopher Castiglia and Christopher Reed’s If Memory Serves: 
Gay Men, AIDS, and the Promise of the Queer Past (20ii).[7] There are 
venerable institutions invested in the commemorative gesture: consider the 
Kris Nuzzi and Sur Rodney curated history of Visual AIDS, Not Over: 25 
years of Visual AIDS, launched in June 2012. [8] I could go on. And I could 
criticize what is consigned to history and how. 

But the point is that these media events are symptomatic of a conflict over 
how to think the timescale of the “AIDS crisis” as a historical or ongoing 
event. Is it really over? If so, where is it over? Certainly in resource-rich 
contexts, after the anti-retrovirals hit the market in 1995, HIV/AIDS has 
become a chronic condition, a private medical matter monitored through an 
array of diagnostic and therapeutic technologies. Yet it is equally the case that 
the anti-retrovirals are not uniformly available, accessible, or affordable 
across resource-poor epidemic contexts. So “high crisis” pockets exist among 
disenfranchised communities, especially in contexts where political and 
cultural norms police and segregate infected populations from the healthy, 
leaving the former to die.[9] Such high crisis pockets create spatiotemporal 
disjunctures in the prevailing timeline of the HIV/AIDS pandemic—the story 
that distinguishes “early AIDS” from the post-antiretroviral era. In turn those 
disjunctures make us question the streamlined idea of “global AIDS. 

The questions are not settled, and perhaps they will never be. Especially when 
personal and collective losses—of health and of life from inaccessible, 
intermittent, or long-term medication—continue. Deaths of public icons erupt 
periodically. Most recently, the tragic demise of the indomitable 44-year old 
Spencer Cox, the man whose push for timely drug trials saved millions of 
lives, reinforced the eddying traumas of the epidemic in the United States. [10] 
And then there are those personal losses of friends dying despite drug 



regimens. Whatever the event, the early decades of the twenty-first century 
provokes a time of reflection for those of us who were queer and active in the 
pre-retroviral era. The ethnographic “I was there” does not bank on the 
privilege that is often granted to the native informant; rather, it is the 
participatory mode learned from the affective-performative[n] politics of 
AIDS activism. For it was a distinctly different, embodied mode of politics, 
fluid and kinesthetic, personal and worldly, fierce and flamboyant. That 
significance is still debated today in meetings, gatherings, demonstrations, 
conferences, print and digital media: what should be the legacy of the intense 
media activism that mobilized resources for the fight against AIDS? What 
modalities of the period erupt in arenas of “high crisis” all over the world? 

Unsettled, the question trembles. The “thought of AIDS”—like most untimely 
things—remains discomforting, arousing, refusing peaceful reassignment to 
history. And so this polemic on timeliness, partly compelled by the brouhaha 
over an unauthorized panel at a conference that I have attended for almost 
two decades but missed this year. I do not seek to set an agenda. Rather I offer 
a few propositions on why the “thought of AIDS” can seem untimely now. 



A viral particle approaches the human cellular membrane (screenshot of “The HIV 
replication cycle” animation). Credit: Boehringer Ingelheim 

Proposition One 

A change in the timescale of imagining human-microbial relations alters what 
we perceive as a crisis-event. Once that scale was human history: the mass 
deaths of an epidemic. Now natural time replaces historical time. We worry 
about coming planetary catastrophes: the crisis-event expands with the 
Anthropocene, a geologic periodization of the last 250 years of burning fossil 
fuels.[12] We struggle to grasp the human-microbial relations at the 


evolutionary scale, at a time when mapping the “human microbiome” is the 
next “big science” project.[i3] Geologic time, species time, the timescales of 
the nonhuman are necessary to inhabit a rapidly unhomely planet. Such 
scenarios recast human-viral relations as slowly evolving interspecies 
encounters in which once profoundly antagonistic species ultimately learn (or 
will learn) to live together—in uneasy truce or mutual cooperation. The 
movement is inexorable, nonhuman. The great exertions of AIDS activism are 
a speck in the eye of natural time. It is the future, not the past that commands 
our attention as site of inquiry and struggle. 

In the glare of the future, the premiere microbial protagonist of the AIDS 
crisis, HIV, morphs into a generic bug—the virus, feted in some accounts as 
an intelligent life form that has survived the 4 billion year primordial soup. 
[14] As we await the new viral mutation, evolutionary time evacuates the 
weight of history. The historical lessons from self-organizing affected 
communities who understood and reflected on what it means to lose the 
evolutionary war with a microbe, and therefore to live an uneasy truce with it, 
personally and collectively, seem insignificant, miniscule as behavioral 
modification. Certainly that interspecies encounter is not as captivating as 
bioart activism where “life”—our biological substrates (DNA, cells, tissue)— 
marvelously appears as “itself.” Amid the squeak of timescales, the story of 
AIDS becomes untimely. 

Journals: Think of the journal special issues that punctuate the AIDS crisis. 
There was a special issue of October 1987 (edited by Douglas Crimp), 

“Cultural Analysis/Cultural Activism,” famous in some scholarly circles, that 
focused on an urgent crisis of representation. [15] Twenty-five years later, the 
recent Women’s Studies Quarterly 2012 special issue (edited by Jasbir Puar 
and Patricia Clough) named “Viral” arraigns reflections on HIV/AIDS 
epidemic media alongside ruminations on interspecies art. [16] Both are 
memorable landmarks; both mark the changing concerns of HIV/AIDS 
scholarship. 

Proposition Two 

The new fascination with scientific and technological solutions devalues other 
modes of contingent social action. Once the retroviral drugs became widely 
available in the fall of 1995, the pharmacological panacea gained an upper 
hand. There is no question that the retrovirals have been life-saving; indeed 
they had been the locus of grassroots activism until that point. And yet one of 
the consequences of the “pharmacological turn”[i7] has been an intensified 
focus on biomedical interventions as the frontier in the struggle against AIDS. 
If social justice had been the core of AIDS media activism, the fight, now 
waged on a global scale, continues: AIDS media activism unrelentingly 
intervenes in public policy, drug legislation, and prophylactic measures 
attempting to ameliorate the quotidian struggles of living with AIDS. 

Yet that activism is now regarded as “soft power” when ranged with the heft of 
new drugs, therapies, and vaccines. The “hard power” of biomedical and 
biotechnological intervention that can “secure” the disease—regulate and 
control but not eradicate it—is the new site of agency. Critics decry the 


consequent “anti-retroviral globalism,”[18] wherein pharmaceutical 
companies of the Global North make money off resource-poor contexts in the 
Global South, even as a narrow emphasis on market solutions fail to address 
the social and political dimensions contributing to the epidemic. No longer a 
social, political, and cultural crisis, AIDS appears as scientifically quantifiable 
risk with a biomedical/biotechnological solution. [19] So it is not facetious to 
suggest that what happens in the lab—where cures are promised, where 
viruses are engineered—has become a site of public fascination, as hoary tales 
of scientific feats and failures consistently circulate in mainstream popular 
scientific media. As the critical and representational gaze shifts to the lab, it is 
not surprising that scholars (myself included) rush to make sense of this 
biomedical imagination and artists rush to intervene in bioscientific 
innovations. Hence more talk about soft cultural activism around the AIDS 
crisis appears untimely: not urgent to address or redress, not where the real 
action is. 

Books: Books on AIDS science tell their own story. In the beginning there was 
Cindy Patton’s Inventing AIDS (Routledgei990), a critique of the 
medicalization of the epidemic experience, but also the tale of how activists 
once motivated and directed what science could and should do. The role that 
ACT UP played in designing the drug trials for the anti-retrovirals is possibly 
the premiere example of such activist intervention. Now there are accounts of 
the negotiations between patient-subjects and biomedical interventions that 
reconstitute the human body (for example, Marsha Rosengarten’s HIV 
Interventions, 2009(20]). Since HIV/AIDS chronic therapies are highly 
dependent on compliance to the drug regimens, Rosengarten emphasizes the 
agency of the patient in the success stories of biomedical treatment. In the 
new tales, the scientist and technician set the terms of the intervention, but 
the patient, the caregiver, and activist modify or negotiate those terms. 



Sex workers at the alternative International AIDS Conference, Kolkata, July 2012 
Credit: Dibyanshu Sarkar (Getty Images) 





Proposition Three 

Strategic risk management of global public health effectively streamlines the 
AIDS crisis as the same everywhere. Such strategy transcribes concrete 
experiences of living with AIDS into abstraction, as one instance equivalent to 
every other in the global pandemic. [21] Marshaling a totalizing world picture, 
“pandemic media”[22]—such as PBS-funded documentaries, The Age of AIDS 
(2006) and A Closer Walk (2003) or the HBO miniseries, Pandemic: Facing 
AIDS (2002X23]—situate all levels of crisis on one spatiotemporal plane. 
Crises become generalized, dispersing and dissipating the historical urgency 
of the singular high crisis at a particular corner of the world. The value of local 
strategies born of situated activism seems ever more obscure. As places 
dematerialize into abstract space, the study of epidemic media in conditions 
like no other—a small-scale documentary from Cape Town, an art installation 
from Mumbai—is relocated to the safe corners of area studies. Hence urgent 
media activism “elsewhere” is of peripheral critical or social relevance to the 
non-crisis here—in the resource-rich global North. 

Conferences: Flashback to the International AIDS Conference (IAS). In the 
second conference (Paris 1986), Bila Kapita, the Chief of Internal Medicine in 
Kinshasa, Zaire, already spoke openly about the pandemic in Africa. When 
jailed for his speech, the international community mobilized to free him.[24] 
Flash forward to the 2012 meeting in Washington D.C.. We know sex workers 
could not attend it, since they cannot get visas to travel to the United States. 

In a sudden emergence of global disjuncture, during that IAS meet, the city of 
Kolkata hosted sex workers from 40 countries (at the Sex Worker’s Freedom 
Festival) organizing to discuss homegrown strategies to curb HIV/AIDS 
transmission. [25] 

Coda 

I catch an intermittent replay of the film reel in my average week. Whenever 
my mother calls from India—and she has been calling for the past thirty 
years—she always asks, “What time is it there?”Now it is inconceivable that 
she cannot calculate the 10-12 hour difference between Kolkata and 
California. So in time I came to ponder what exactly it was that she was 
asking. Perhaps it meant: what were you doing? Perhaps, it was less a 
question than a melancholic reminder that her sleeping hours are my 
waking hours. That our times are so disjointed, so different that she fears 
her untimeliness in my new life—over there. “There” marks her urgent sense 
of the widening distances between our life-worlds, a perception of the global 
as always untimely somewhere. It has taken me a while to syncopate an 
answer: to assure her that it is always the perfect time for her call. 

Timeliness: a setting to the other’s clock. 
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Notes 


1. The general understanding of “contingency” is a likely future event that may or may 
not occur. Anticipating such events often involves setting in motion a pathway into the 
future—a contingency plan, as it were—but with understanding that unknown factors 
can impact (redirect or foreclose) that pathway. Hence contingent action is always a 
temporary solution laced with uncertainty. This does not mean contingent action is 
not necessary; quite the contrary. Historical contingencies arise from strong 
interpretations of anticipated events that require action—events that can lead to 
cataclysmic destruction, if there is no change in their projected unfolding. Epidemics 
are one type of historical contingency mandating immediate human intervention 
pitched at preventing mass deaths in the near future. \ return to text] 

2. Data structures are particular ways of organizing and storing data in a computer. 
The form of these structures anticipates how specific data may be accessed and 
interpreted as information, and they are therefore of interest to media theorists 
preoccupied with the control and regulation of digital knowledge practices. 

3. “The Thought of AIDS” is the title of a recent colloquium at Brown University (April 
2013), organized by Jacques Khalip, where scholars convened to discuss the historical 
and present cultural work to be undertaken thirty years after the first outbreaks: 
http: / / news.brown.edu/events/detail/2012/04/o^/pthe-thought-aids-humanities- 

and-epldemicp 

4. Some of the panelists creatively hosted an unauthorized panel at Chicago’s Drake 
hotel as agitprop. I was one of the original panelists invited to present my planned 
paper for SCMS for this Jump Cut forum. Instead of that piece, however, as I continue 
to work on a comparative study of epidemic media in the United States, South Africa, 
and India, I thought it would be more constructive to think about what constitutes 
timeliness in scholarship. 

5. See http://unauthorizedscms.tumblr.com 

6. How to Survive a Plague (dir. David France, 120 minutes) and United in Anger 
(dir. Jim Hubbard and Sarah Schulman, 93 minutes) are feature-length 
documentaries, both appearing in 2012 and making a splash as prize-winning 
audiovisual documents of the mobilization around HIV/AIDS in the United States. 
Interspersing talking heads with footage of the high crisis years, the films mourn those 
who passed and celebrate the successes of that political moment. How to Survive a 
Plague draws from 700 hours of footage on ACT UP actions, while United in Anger 
features excerpts from the insightful interviews drawn from ACT UP’s Oral History 
Project. Appearing a year later, Dylan Mohan Gray’s Fire in the Blood (2013, 87 
minutes) celebrates another struggle—for cheap generic anti-retrovirals—on a global 








scale. Shot on four continents, the documentary features luminaries such as Desmond 
Tutu and Bill Clinton alongside actors from numerous campaigns and coalitions. 

7 .1 choose these texts as placeholders for the many writings on the AIDS crisis in the 
United States at the current juncture. In If Memory Serves: Gay Men, AIDS, and the 
Promise of the Queer Past (U Minnesota, 2011), Christopher Castiglia and Christopher 
Reed argue that the collective trauma of the AIDS crisis in the U.S. effectively recast 
the sexual revolution (and with it, gay pasts) as “a dangerous form of immaturity.” 
They caution against the temporal isolation of younger gays and lesbians from the 
generation hit hardest by the onset of AIDS. As such, this work represents efforts to 
rethink the meaning of the HIV/AIDS epidemic from the vantage point of queer 
historiographies. In contrast, Deborah Gould’s monumental ethnography ( Moving 
Politics: Emotion and ACT UP’s Fight Against AIDS, U Chicago P, 2009) represents 
the many local histories of the epidemic that are being penned in the second decade of 
the 2istC. The book archives the internal negotiations and the public actions of ACT 
UP Chicago, formed shortly after the 1987 mobilization of ACT UP in New York City. 
She emphasizes the radical work of emotion—“rage, anger, indignation, hope, pride, 
and solidarity” as well as “fear, shame, embarrassment, overwhelmedness, 
desperation, and despair”—in holding open a political horizon to easily foreclosed by 
normalizing agendas (such as gay marriage or “don’t ask, don’t tell”). 

8. More on the exhibit can be found on theVisual AIDS website ( www.visualaids.or gl : 
at present, reviews of the show are available at 

http://www, visualaids.org/projects/detail/not-over-2c;-years-of-visual-aids - 

-UjqPXxYTHFT 

9. Statistically, high epidemiological crises show new disease incidence and deaths 
outrunning disease prevalence curves: that is, more people are infected or dying than 
the number of people living with HIV/AIDS. Experientially, people live through 
periods heightened precarity in which there is no affordable long-term treatment or 
cure. “High crisis,” then, suggests both the quantitative qualitative threshold in the 
intensity of the epidemic. 

I track a few high crisis pockets in my book, The Virus Touch: Living with Epidemics. 
For example, the political emergency in Manipur, a tiny state in northeastern India 
(the site of one of my ethnographies) has ensured the constant disruption of anti¬ 
retroviral therapy shipments into the state. Such disruption has engendered 
immunological resistance to some of the life-saving drugs, bringing home the fact that 
one cannot depend only on the pharmacological fix. Instead, grassroots organizations 
have launched multi-pronged health strategies (diet, hygiene, exercise, transportation 
to the clinics, etc.) that reinforce immunological, endocrinal, and neurological 
capacities against the ravages of the virus. Such crisis scenarios are not anomalies, 
indicating the uneven and striated landscape of global AIDS. 

10. See, Jacob Bernstein’s “Surviving AIDS, but Not the Life That Followed,” The New 
York Times, February 22, 2013 (http://www.nytimes.com/2012/02/24/fashion/what- 
really-killed-spencer-cox-aids-activist.html?pagewanted=all& r=o) 

11. Pushing beyond the salience of deliberative processes—reflecting, discussing, and 
arbitrating matters of public concern—to democratic consensus, in recent years, 
several social and political theorists have emphasized the cultural work of emotion 
and (what may sometimes seem) unreasonable action as good progressive politics. For 







those with little access to media platforms, for example, burning an effigy as public 
protest is a mode of expressing dissent, for becoming a part of history; and for those 
who have lost dear ones to social neglect, as was the case in the HIV/AIDS epidemic, 
acting out their grief and anger is sound strategy for mobilizing a different kind of 
public sphere. 

12. The ecologist, Eric Stoermer coined the term “Anthropocene,” while the Nobel 
Prize-winning atmospheric chemist famous for his thesis on the hole in the ozone 
layer, Paul Crutzen popularized it (see, Paul Crutzen, and Eric Stoermer, “The 
‘Anthropocene,’” Global Change Newsletter 41:17-18). There is some debate over the 
timescale of the anthropocene, ranging anywhere from the last 250 years (post- 
industrial Revolution) to the last -5000 years (William Ruddiman, Plows, Plagues 
and Petroleum, Princeton UP, 2005). 

13. The “human microbiome” is the total genomic makeup of diverse microorganisms 
that live in the human body. The Human Microbiome Project (HMP) launched in 
2008 is the new “big science” initiative generating the same degree of excitement 
within scientific communities as the international Human Genome Project did a 
decade ago. A collaboration between the National Institutes for Health in the United 
States and the European Commission, the HMP plans to sequence approximately 900 
microbial genomes of bacteria, viruses, and fungi from samples collected from specific 
sites of the human body (the digestive tract, the mouth, the skin, the nose, and the 
vagina), first from healthy volunteers and, later, from humans with specific illnesses; 
the European Commission’s MetaHIT (Metagenomics of the Human Intestinal Tract 
Project) specializes exclusively on the microbiome for the human gut. At the 2012 
meeting of the HMP’s international consortium, researchers presented the positive 
correlation between high biodiversity of microbes in the human body and the 
condition of good health. Clearly those invisible microbes feared as “our” worst 
enemies are proving to be eminently beneficial, even necessary, to human survival. 
See, Ed Young, “Microbiome sequencing offers hope for diagnostics,” Nature (23 
March 2012) and Michael Balter’s “International Human Microbe Program Looks 
Ahead,” Science Magazine (March 22, 2012). 

14. A bit of nucleic acid with no cell walls and a protein coat, the virus is seen to be a 
pre-LUCA survivor with primitive RNA that has managed to stay alive through 
latching on to hosts for 4 billion years. LUCA is the “last universal cell ancestor,” a 
pre-DNA cellular form. Scientists note that, as an obligate parasite, it is not in the 
interest of the virus to kill the host; if it does, it will lose its resources. Hence, if 
anything, the virus exemplifies a mode of living-in-obligation. Even the most 
pathogenic viruses ultimately strive toward a symbiotic relationship—a mutually 
beneficial biological partnership—with the host. Such a will to symbiosis, argue, 
evolutionary biologists, is the best option for survival. 

15. “AIDS: Cultural Analysis, Cultural Activism, edited Douglas Crimp, October 43, 
Winter 1987. 

16. “Viral,” edited Patricia Clough and Jasbir Puar, Women’s Studies Quarterly, 
Volume 40, Numbers 1-2 Spring/Summer 2012 

(http: / / www.feministpress. or g/books / viral) . 

17. The pharmacological turn arrives with a change in focus from human (livehoods, 
medical care, homes) to health security. Scholarship on health security follows Michel 



Foucault’s articulation of security as a distinct modality of power. In Security, 
Territory, Population 1977-78 (appearing as the College de France Lectures, 2007) 
Foucault distinguishes a third mode of power—distinct from sovereign juridical power 
that punishes or kills (through fines, imprisonment, execution) and disciplinary power 
that surveys, observes, and corrects (organizing bodies and minds in schools, 
churches, or families)—that calculates and intervenes in the vital circulations of 
human life. The locus of this third kind of power is not this subject of law or that 
docile body, but our very biological existence. 

Following Foucault, Stefan Elbe argues that all three modes of power articulate 
together around the problem of “emerging diseases,” the moving target for the 
predictive calculus of health risk. Emerging diseases are obvious targets of national 
security: of military preoccupations with protecting soldiers, civilian populations, and 
sovereign territories that mandate containment (eradication, blockage, and 
inhibition). But they also threaten human security in laying waste individual lives and 
livelihoods. So they further motivate governmental and non-governmental 
humanitarian disciplining of behaviors, habits, and lifestyles so as to ensure a 
productive citizenry. Working alongside these two modes, health security regulates 
vital circulations, statistically quantifying populations into risk groups (the children, 
the elderly) and promoting pharmacological intervention. 

See, Stefan Elbe’s Virus Alert: Security, Governmentality and the AIDS Pandemic 
(Columbia UP, 2009), as well as Melinda Cooper’s Cooper, Life as Surplus: 
Biotechnology and Capitalism in the Neoliberal Era (U Washington P, 2008) and 
Andrew Lakoff and Stephen J.Collier on biosecurity in their introduction to 
Biosecurity Interventions: Global Health and Security in Question (Columbia UP, 
2008). 

18. The fact that the “life-saving drugs” are inaccessible in resource-poor countries has 
made public discussions of the problems associated with long-term HIV management 
a secondary issue in those contexts. The result has been an “anti-retroviral 
globalism”that focuses on the introduction of drugs, but does not invest resources in 
chronic management of the consequences that follow. See, Vinh-Kim Nyugen, 
“Antiretroviral Globalism, Biopolitics, and Therapeutic Citizenship,” in Aihwa Ong & 
Stephen Collier eds., Global Assemblages: Technology, Politics, and Ethics as 
Anthropological Problems (Wiley-Blackwell, 2004), 124-144. 

19. The scienticization of human experience and its underlying technoscientific 
rationality is the subject of Ulrich Beck’s (1986) work, The Risk Society: Toward a 
New Modernity (London: Sage Publications, 1992). Indeed, in his view, most people 
living in societies organized around risk respond to risk every day, be it in the habitual 
popping of pills or in the following of travel advisories. Even as risk discourses fuel 
anxiety, paranoia, and global panic, we turn to the probabilistic sciences and 
mathematical tools to manage and tame the threat of uncertainty. 

20. Marsha Rosengarten, HIV Interventions: Biomedicine and the Traffic between 
Information and Flesh (In Vivo: The Cultural Mediations of Biomedical Science), 
University of Washington Press, 2009. 

21. We know that HIV was globally resurgent as early as 1971, but it would take 
around two decades for the notion of pandemic—a swiftly spreading epidemic 
uncontainable to localized territories such as towns, cities, or nation-states—to 



become the central focus of organizing around HIV/AIDS. The 1992 International 
AIDS Conference in Amsterdam was the first to announce a global agenda: the theme 
that year was “a world United Against AIDS” (8000 participants). 

22. By “pandemic media” I mean modular media that are at once standardized and 
portable, originating in one context but transposable and but localizable to another. 
Media campaigns organized by the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, Global AIDS 
outreach media, and so on exemplify managerial risk media that aspire toward one 
strategy for HIV emergence everywhere. Thus we are witnessing the rise of a new 
breed of public health ventures that materialize the aggregative logic of probability— 
what happens in one instance will occur in the same way elsewhere. Such 
standardization of media activism calls for comparative studies that refuse an all-too 
provincial focus on a particular global region or an all-too synthetic tracking of global 
networks. 

My present monograph, The Virus Touch: Living with Epidemics, attempts such a 
study, constellating HIV/AIDS “epidemic media” from the United States, India, and 
South Africa. The idea is to attend to the multiple praxes that complicate the global as 
one spatiotemporal plane. 

23. The two PBS-funded documentaries, The Age of AIDS (2006, Frontline, Season 

24. Episode 7, 240 minutes) and A Closer Walk (2003, dir. Robert Bilheimer, 85 
minutes, narrated by Glenn Close & Will Smith) and the HBO-funded series 
Pandemic: Facing AIDS (2002, 42 minutes, narrated Elton John), for instance, allots 
equal time to a number of situations, formalizing equivalence between the selected 
palette of “real life stories," even a classic voice-of-God documentary narration yokes 
the spectator to an empathetic but “objective” witness. Periodic inter-titles/sub-titles 
recounting pandemic facts and figures manage contextual differences, bringing them 
into the statistical reason of percentage and fraction. Such documentaries are effective 
pandemic media in which testimony is private confession within the larger liberal 
spectacle of distant suffering. 

24. Bila Kapita, Chief of Internal Medicine in Kinshasa, Zaire, one of the first public 
figures to talk openly about HIV/AIDS as a the serious problem in the African region. 
He delivered an opening lecture at the 1986 convention (the other was delivered by 
Luc Montagnier). Kapita was consequently sentenced to jail for his disclosure upon his 
return to Kinshasa, but the arrest was prevented through international diplomatic 
interventions. 

25. 

http://india.nydailynews.com/newsarticle/AaF;ide 48 d 2 e 740042 f 2 b c mbaf 7 c 2 id 6 /sex- 

workers-gather-in-kolkata-for-alternative-aids-summitL 
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The Rules of the Game, 1939, opens in Paris 
and then shifts to the protagonists' country 
estate, La Colinere. There's a subsequent 
cultural shift in the plot from indicators of 
modernity, e.g., a radio broadcast from Le 
Bourget airport, to actions based on a 
continuing but soon-to-be outmoded upper- 
class way of life. 



Halo lighting, curls, flowers in the heroine's hair 
all connote femininity. Occasionally, the close- 
up of the woman arrests the action to present a 
moment of timeless beauty. 


S/Z and Rules of the Game 


by Julia Lesage 

from Jump Cut: A Review of Contemporary Media, no. 12-13, Winter, 1976- 
77, pp. 45-51 

Preface 

I wrote this essay at the end of 1973 and early 1974, just at the end of my graduate 
studies in comparative literature and shortly before participating in founding Jump Cut. 
Film and media studies did not yet comprise an established academic discipline, and I 
did much of my graduate work, leading up to a dissertation on Brecht and Godard, as 
“independent study.” Futhermore, young film and literature scholars then often sought 
new methodologies—structuralism, semiotics, Marxism—and eschewed or sidestepped 
their mentors’ approaches, which were often based on organic unity, artistic excellence, 
or the history of ideas. In Paris in the summer of 1972 while doing research for the 
dissertation, I purchased Roland Barthes’ S/Z, which combined two of my preferred 
teaching methodologies—the older one, close textual analysis, and the more recent one, 
ideological analysis, particularly of gender and class. I was eager to share information 
with my peers about this book and wrote two essays on it in relatively quick succession, 
one on “Teaching the comparative analysis of novels and films” in a literary journal, 

Style (no. 9, fall 1975) and “S/Z and Rules of the Game ” in Jump Cut (nos. 11-12,1976). 

A quick glance at the notes page of this essay will indicate how mostly European writing 
was shaping young film scholars’ work at the time: Barthes, Umberto Eco, Stuart Hall, 
Laura Mulvey, Louis Althusser, and Christian Metz. Thus my work fit in well with that of 
my peers, who appreciated new theoretical work as well as a left political approach to 
media studies. 

Furthermore, I wrote this essay before videocassette recording in VHS or Betamax 
formats was available, and thus I often relied on the script of La regie dujeu from 
L’Avant scene du cinema (1965). In preparing the illustrations for this reprinting of the 
essay, I found many more details in the Criterion DVD that have proved my points in 
other numerous ways. I mention this because we pay too little attention to the 
conditions under which media scholarship is/has been done, as well as the conditions 
under which film and television study is taught. Whereas today I could not imagine 
writing such an essay such as this without the image clarity and pause function of the 
DVD, that’s how almost everyone did film studies at the time.[ia] f open endnotes in new 
window] 

Jump Cut editors from its earliest years had an interest in what was then called “cine- 
structuralism” or “semiology,” and in our second year, 1976, in the double issue, nos. 12- 
13, we published a special section, “New Theory, New Questions.” It contained the 
following essays, which I list here to indicate the publication context of my own essay: 

• A long introduction by Chuck Kleinhans discusses hostility to new theory in the 
United States and the reasons for it. Such a dismissal derives partly from the 
theory’s availability only in French and partly from its assumption of left radical 
thought. 

• “Moving on from Metz” is a book review by Geoffrey Nowell-Smith of Christian 
Metz’s Language and Cinema. Nowell-Smith lays out the basic aspects of 
linguistics that could be applied to cinema and then calls for a potentially more 














Christine de la Chesnaye and her maid Lisette. 



Marquis Robert de la Chesnay with his prize 
mechanical toy. He is Jewish, which gives a 
political inflection to this French film on the eve 
of WW2. 



Marceau (right) is a newly-hired servant who 
flirts with Lisette, much to the dismay of Lisette's 
husband, the gameskeeper Schumacher (on 
Marceau's left). 


effective non-linguistic semiotics. 

• In “S/Z and film criticism,” Judith Mayne discusses the attributes and history of 
“realist” fiction, which Barthes would call a “moderately plural” or “readerly” text. 
In contrast, Barthes holds up the ideal of the “writerly” text, an open-ended 
modernist style which challenges the meaningfulness and coherence of discourse. 

• “S/Z and Rules of the Game ” by Julia Lesage. I consider my piece a companion 
piece to Mayne’s. Writing separately, we cover very different aspects of the same 
work. 

• “Aspects of British feminist film theory: a critical evaluation of texts by Claire 
Johnston and Pam Cook” by E. Ann Kaplan offers a substantive description of 
pioneering writings in British feminist film theory not then widely available in the 
United States. These texts were critical of realist cinema and advocated the 
creation of a feminist counter-cinema, avant-garde and disruptive of conventions. 
Kaplan argues as well for both realist documentaries and fiction films that would 
serve the women’s movement in some way. 

• “The Nightcleaners, part one—Rethinking political cinema” by Claire Johnston. 
This reprint from the British feminist journal Spare Rib reviews a major UK 
example of political counter-cinema. 

• “Moses and Aaron— Straub and Huillet’s Schoenberg” by Martin Walsh and 

• “Jean-Marie Straub and Daniele Huillet interviewed— Moses and Aaron as an 
object of Marxist reflection” by Joel Rogers: Walsh draws on Brechtian proposals 
for politically critical drama, distanciation, and emphasizing the materiality of the 
text to examine how a pair of modernist cineastes have filmed the Schoenberg 
opera Moses and Aaron. In an interview, the two filmmakers discuss the relation 
of their films to those of other European filmmakers who also claim to use 
distanciation for political purposes. These two essays continue Jump Cut’s long¬ 
term interest in counter-cinema and the avant-garde in general. 

• “Christopher Caudwell—his aesthetics and film” by Eileen Sypher summarizes the 
work of a Marxist culture critic killed in the Spanish Civil War. 

In this context it becomes clear that our interest was far less in explicating masterpieces 
of cinema than in explaining how film worked. I did not even guess that my choosing 
Rules of the Game as a text with which to demonstrate the usefulness of Barthes’ 
methodology in S/Z would raise eyebrows and evoke criticism. Within this essay, I just 
stick to the text and do not discuss other important aspects of the film—the film’s 
historical context, its contentious reception in 1939, the instability of the actual film text 
and its restoration, its cinematography, and the career and genius of its director, Jean 
Renoir. In fact, I think all these are important aspects of the film, and many scholars 
have written well on these topics. However, for this essay, perhaps with the impudence 
of youth, I just chose what I thought was the closest cinematic parallel to Balzac. Since 
the methodology of S/Z could be applied to many film and television fictions, many 
other texts would serve the same purpose. 

In reprinting the essay, illustrations and captions have been recently prepared but the 
text remains as published originally, except for the correction of a few typographical 
errors. 

Julia Lesage, 2013 


S/Z and Rules of the Game 


My encounters with S/Z 







Schumacher gives Lisette a warm and 
waterproof cape as a gift. She calls it 
unattractive. The cape re-enters the film as an 
important prop at the climax. 


It is not often that a film teacher comes upon any book that will entirely change her 
approach to teaching film. Before I read S/Z by Roland Barthes, my own method in 
teaching basic film or film and literature courses on the college level was the same 
method which I had learned — a combination of aesthetic history and analysis of the 
expressive uses of cinematic technique. However, my critical interests in Marxism and 
feminism required more precise ways to define and teach about the interface of society 
and art. For example, the first wave of women's film festivals led me to want to teach 
more about women in the arts, but I soon faced the limitations of the concept of "the 
image of..." as an approach to teaching film courses, the content of which could be about 
any oppressed group. 



Two major events involve all the guests at La 
Colinere and advance the plot, both in terms of 
the action and the symbolic codes. They are the 
hunt and the costume party. The party offers 
many opportunities for disguise and deception. 


Barthes' S/Z was a book I wanted to buy as soon as I had leafed through it in the French 
edition before it had been translated. It has a fine summary outline in the back and it has 
a lot of "gimmicks" and sections which engage the reader wherever she starts — in the 
beginning, middle, or end. I knew it would be useful for me even before I read it because 
it emphasized interactions between artistic and social conventions. Furthermore, 

Barthes was clearly motivated to write the text for a radical reason — to promote an 
understanding of those conventions which regularly articulate bourgeois ideology in 
literature and the visual arts. By raising unconscious mechanisms to a conscious level, 
the progressive critic and teacher has a specific end in mind, to give people more control 
over their own lives. Knowledge is power. 

In my previous study of the work of Jean-Luc Godard, I had come to accept as a given 
Godard's axiom that all films are fiction — documentaries, too. All films which have a 
narrative framework subordinate their elements to a certain end. I was aware of the 
pitfalls of the so-called objectivity of documentary realism, especially that of cinema- 
verite, for all the viewer of a documentary finally has of the original "pre-filmic" 
situation is a highly structured film. Barthes' treatment of literature in S/Z foregrounds 
the mechanisms of literary "realism." To display how the realist text works, he de- 
emphasizes a purely internal narrative analysis and emphasizes the ways that elements 
from the writer's milieu have entered and are used on the microlevel of the text, 
especially in the sense that a narrative propels the reader along on a cumulative, time- 
based experience. If we compare his methodology to cinematic analysis, S/Z uses a 
strategy that resembles a shot- and single-frame analysis of a film's visual track. Because 
of Barthes' detailed look at precisely those types of things in literature that film critics 
look for in film study, I have tried to apply his approach to teaching and analyzing film. 
And such an application of Barthes' methodology to both classroom teaching and film 
criticism has proven fruitful both for me and my students. 


S/Z and its five codes 


S/Z reveals a teacher's mind. In this book Barthes not only demonstrates a way to apply 
semiotic, structuralist, psychoanalytic, linguistic, and poetic concepts to the analysis of a 
single literary work but also sets foreword a detailed, concrete example of his method. 

He traces out the conventions and cultural codes in a single work of short fiction, 
Balzac's Sarrasine. At the same time, he explains the theoretical basis of his approach to 
enable others to do the same critical work themselves. Throughout his career, much of 
Barthes' scholarly work has functioned implicitly as a polemic against and explicitly as a 
corrective to current critical practice. In this case, with S/Z, he rejects the deadly finality 
of an explication de texte or an Aristotelian or New Critical analysis of Sarrasine. 

Barthes uncovers no definitive "meaning" for the work, but rather he opens it up to 
multiple readings. Indeed he implies that the work of the critic/teacher is to teach not 
only how a tightly plotted work gives the illusion of completeness, but also the many 
ways in which that illusion of completeness is but one determinant, albeit a primary one, 
of the text. 





Because Jurieu is killed by gunshot at the end, 
the hunt in the middle of the film, with the death 
of the little twitching rabbit, offers an example of 
"meaning proliferating by layering." In addition, 
the hunt is class-defined as a rich person's 
sporting event, with guests invited to the country 
estate to participate in it. 


Barthes' work as a whole is explores how art mediates social assumptions and cultural 
patterns from the artist's and audience's milieu. Since cultural objects and patterns, such 
as dress, food, and drink, artifacts, traffic, architecture, etc., are the extra-cinematic 
material which forms the very stuff of narrative film, as do conventionally determined 
forms of verbal and gestural expression and human social interaction, film students can 
follow with interest Barthes' theory, summarized in Elements of Semiology and drawn 
upon in S/Z, about how such artifacts and conventions are part of entire coded systems 
which follow laws first traced out in the field of linguistics, [l] S/Z itself suggests whole 
new ways to think of a film as being simultaneously an art object and an index of culture. 
To open up cinema to both a semiotic and rhetorical analysis in the way Barthes opens 
up literature in S/Z would lead to an increased understanding—in political, historical, 
anthropological, and cultural terms—of how film narrative, image, and sound track 
incorporate and also shape cultural conventions. 

Barthes labels codes and conventions as they function in a work of art. As he emphasizes 
in keeping with his larger purpose as a teacher of literature, when we can name these 
codes and conventions, we perform a critical act, make sense out of a work, and gain 
control over previously unconscious ideological mechanisms in art, our psyches, and our 
milieu. [2] He emphasizes that later rereading a work allows us to "multiply its 
signifiers," that is, to find new perspectives on it, new understandings about how the 
work itself is constituted. He wants readers to learn to name and define not only gross 
narrative and ideological structures but also to work "back along the threads of 
meaning." (p. 12) 

"To read is to find meanings, and to find meanings is to name them, but 
these named meanings are swept toward other names; names call to each 
other, reassemble, and their grouping calls for further naming." (p. 11) 

In S/Z and other works, Barthes presents a number of concepts which seem to have a 
direct applicability to film study. In Writing Degree Zero he first introduced his fruitful 
distinctions between "classic" and "modern" literature, i.e. between open and closed 
narrative works, distinctions which he maintains in S/Z where he chooses to analyze a 
closed narrative, a specifically "classic" text. [3] This analysis in S/Z can be extended to 
feature films since most commercial film narratives depend on conventional narrative 
structures. Indeed, in the twentieth century with the sweep of Modernism in other arts, 
primarily film has given new life to the tightly plotted, closed narrative form so beloved 
in the 19th century. 

In discussing the application of S/Z to film study, I shall concentrate on one film which 
has a complex narrative but which ties up all its narrative threads at the end— Barthes' 
criterion for a "classic" text. Jean Renoir's The Rules of the Game is an exemplary text 
and is also readily accessible and reasonably well known. Indeed, this film offers one of 
the closest cinematic parallels we have to Balzac's work, since Renoir's themes about 
bourgeois society come straight from the tradition of the realist bourgeois novel and 
bourgeois drama. However, just as Barthes analyzed one work in order to point out 
pervasive trends in the bourgeois narrative tradition which are still existent, largely 
unconscious, and "ideological," most other films with a closed narrative form could have 
been used as well. 

Barthes uses the term "code" in a deliberately looser way than do film semioticians such 
as Christian Metz or Raymond Bellour, who draw heavily on linguistic-oriented models 
of analysis. [4] Barthes' use of the word "code" is closely related to concepts of social and 
artistic convention and the rituals of everyday life. In this, he is close to Umberto Eco, 
who presents a general theory of codes in A Theory of Semiotics (Eco seems heavily 
influenced by Barthes).[5] According to Eco, conventions are limited and generally 
predictable within any given culture, for culture structures its members' lives and even 




their very perceptual capacities through various sets of preestablished (yet historically 
changing) intellectual and behavioral models. It is only because of cultural convention 
that people define what they perceive, assign meaning to it, and respond significantly. 
Certain intellectual structures, such as language, are codes based on rigid rules. Others, 
such as visual or iconic codes, rhetorical ones, and—to a lesser degree—psychological 
ones are looser and vary to a greater degree across history and across cultures. 

In daily life and in art, conventions establish what is probable, plausible or obvious. 

They provide whole clusters of seemingly natural details. The fact that these details and 
the conventions behind them are unremarkable means that ordinarily we do not notice 
or discuss them, that they are lost until named. What Barthes wants most to analyze in 
S/Z are the social and artistic codifications shaping that phenomenon we call "realism." 
What this notion of realism usually tells us is that there is some denotation, some 
external reality, some conclusion to which the literary or cinematic text necessarily 
points. An example of this is Andre Bazin’s championing of film realism, especially the 
stylistic devices of the long take and deep focus cinematography, as providing "a window 
on the world." What Barthes teaches in S/Z is that there is only an illusion of "realism" 
in a narrative. The cohesive maintenance of that illusion depends on the integrated 
functioning of five levels of coding, all of which work together to suggest the plot’s 
"meaning" (often signaled by the climax) and all of which suggest other previously 
established cultural meanings beyond themselves. 

Barthes distinguishes five main areas of cultural coding and calls the codes "voices." He 
traces the play of these codes within a single narrative work. He says that each of the 
codes forms a braid or lacework, one strand being picked up, worked into the major 
pattern and then left for a while, only to be returned to later; the interstices of the 
strands "are positions held and then left behind in the course of a gradual invasion of 
meaning." (p. 160) By themselves, the codes are merely expressive; but as they are 
intertwined artistically, they are both manipulated and act upon each other to form that 
kind of meaning which results from a narrative work of art. 

The five levels of coding that Barthes traces out in Sarrasine and which I shall discuss in 
detail in their applicability to film function as follows: 

1. The Enigmatic Code structures the plot proper by implanting certain key questions 
or enigmas and then delaying the answers or giving false leads — thus giving us a 
story. 

2. Action Codes establish what actions are conventionally prescribed in certain 
situations and how much of each action is, must, or must not be shown. They let us 
know which actions are important or appropriate to present in a narrative. 

3. Referential Codes enter the text through explicit references to the established 
knowledge of the time, such as science, medicine, history, literature, or the visual 
arts; on a more vulgar level, the artist may also refer to popular assumptions and 
common sense—"what everyone knows." 

4. Semic Codes let us label persons and places in the narrative in an adjectival way. 
They "characterize" the character as a person with certain attributes and certain 
motives; these adjectival attributes (such as "undecided," "resolute," etc.) are the 
"semes." 

5. The Symbolic Code could also be called the psychoanalytic structuring of the text. 
Barthes draws primarily on Sigmund Freud and Claude Levi-Strauss to describe 
the symbolic "economy" of a narrative and defines the major symbolic rhetorical 
device in literature as antithesis. 




Opening enigma: the heroic pilot denounces the ... She's listening to the radio announcement at 
woman not there to receive him. ... home. How will she react? 



Action codes. Little of Andre Jurieu's landing is ... and then on the runway amidst the waiting 
shown. First the plane in the air... crowd. Just a couple of shots. 




Codes of cultural reference. Here, the visual 
track shows contemporary technology, a 
location audio-setup for breaking news. 


Semic codes: Schumacher the gameskeeper, a 
man of action, military-like, goes after a 
poacher. 


Here, the soundtrack gives the announcer's 
explicit comparison of Jurieu to Charles 
Lindbergh. 


Octave, a rumpled bourgeois, flirts with the maid 
Lisette. Unlike Schumacher, who is Lisette's 
husband, Octave is spontaneous and warm¬ 
hearted. 

















Symbolic code of masters and servants, ... and the servants, who have designated tasks 

upstairs-downstairs, the idle rich ... to maintain the lifestyle of their masters. 


All five of these codes are bound by the heavy weight of convention and tradition, 
resulting from centuries of what Barthes calls the "what’s already been written and 
done." The semic, symbolic and referential codes function more flexibly in the narrative 
than do the enigmatic and action ones, the enigmatic being the most rigid, and the 
symbolic the most fluid of all. The codes determine specific moments in the text and 
suggestively reflect back to anterior moments or forward to later moments in the 
narrative proper. They also relate to other texts and to the author’s general ideological, 
historical, and cultural background. All five levels are connotative and suggestive. 
Barthes uses a spatial metaphor to describe the relation between the way codes function 
sequentially in the text and the way they bear extra-textual meaning: 

"Analytically, connotation is determined by two spaces: a sequential space, a 
series of orders, a space subject to the successivity of sentences, in which 
meaning proliferates by layering, and an agglomerative space, certain areas 
of the text correlating other meanings outside the material text and, with 
them, forming a "nebulae" of signifieds." (p. 8) 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Connotations in film 



Genevieve is presented as a worldly woman. 
When Robert comes to her apartment, she 
wears an ornate Chinese kimono and receives 
him in a room with a Buddha. She stands next 
to it while responding to his statement that he 
was ending their affair (codes of exoticism and 
chinoiserie). 


Students of literature, sociology, art, and history often study film as a way to study 
culture. One can trace out many large cultural myths and models in film, such as 
assumptions about romantic love or social life as experienced by the parvenu. 
Conventional ways of photographing women or of presenting class relations reveal as 
much about the cultural assumptions shaping a film as they contribute to the film's 
narrative. Yet if we are to understand how feature films mediate cultural structures, we 
must also understand how these cultural structures enter film. Older film studies, such 
as those of the auteur critics, recognize, let us say, a feathers motif in Von Sternberg 
films as a symbolic or metaphoric representation of femininity. More technically 
oriented studies such as those of the mise-en-scene critics discuss the connotative 
functions and cultural basis of halo lighting, deep focus, or Cinemascope. 

In a Barthesian analysis, analysis of theme or of uniquely expressive cinematographic 
techniques would be of only partial interest. Small gestures, transportation modes and 
traffic patterns, architecture, fashion styles, furniture, time of day, details from urban 
life, mechanized means of communication, workplaces and labor, food and drink 
customs, and courtship rituals all are represented in narrative film and bring important 
subcodes to it. These areas of life provide the visual "stuff for film, and in turn, film 
makes us see these things with new eyes. Such subcodes function narratively in 
characterization and plot but also obviously derive their meaning from associations 
drawn from the society at large. Barthes' approach is superior to that of the auteur critics 
in that he does not reduce the text to, or only concentrate on, those signifiers which 
express the predilections of a "creator." Rather he allows us to examine the ordinary 
ways that social coding enters into and is used by a work of art. 

In an analysis of a single photographic image (in an essay which owes much in its 
methodology to Eco and Barthes), Stuart Hall notes how ideology—here, equal to the 
sum of a society's connotations—functions to provide a favored reading of a news 
photograph, an image socially reputed to be "factual" and "objective": 

"Connotations add qualities and attributes to a denoted subject. 

Connotations refer subjects to social relations, social structure: to our 
routinized knowledge of social formation. Codes also refer objects to a 
structure of beliefs and valuations about the world. "[6] 

"In social life, these domains of meanings are both distinct enough to 
mobilize a whole set of associative meaning—yet overlapping enough so that 
an object may refer to more than one "associative field".... These criss¬ 
crossing sedimentations of meaning link the areas of social life. Together 
they constitute the "map of meanings" in a culture."[7] fopen endnotes in 
new window ] 

In literature the denotative principle, the "one which seems to establish and to close the 
reading" (p. 9), is enacted by the Enigmatic Code, which Barthes also calls the "voice of 
truth." The Enigmatic Code establishes the sequence and the order by which we "find 
out things" in the narrative and limits and controls what we will attend to. 









In an early sequence, Octave asks Christine, whom Andre loves, to invite Andre to La Colinere, 
her country estate. Octave is a childhood friend, avuncular and familiar enough with her to walk 
into her bedroom, sit with her on the bed, and touch her freely. 



What would not be noticed on first viewing is that this sequence foreshadows Octave's later 
transformation into Christine's almost-lover. In addition, the depiction of intimacy is more prolonged 
and detailed here than at any other moment in the film (action codes depicting cinematic 
"intimacy"). 



Christine agrees to Octave's request. 
Unremarkable are her stroking his face and their 
embrace in bed. Octave's assumed "safe" 
heterosexuality, paternal role, and childlike 
behavior are reinforced by the last shot in the 
scene ... 


... where his appetite is restored by his mission's 
success. A bit later he chases the maid Lisette 
around the room. His intimacy with Christine is 
thus introduced into the plot in a completely 
innocuous way. 


I shall discuss this code at greater length later but here would also indicate that the same 
principle of a "nebulae" of connotations being limited by the sequential ordering of a 
little "drama" or even just a single sentence also determines the way we interpret or 
attend to the visual connotations in an advertisement, in photojournalism, in television, 
and in silent and sound film. For example, in an essay, "The Rhetoric of the Image," 
Barthes earlier analyzed the composition of a single photograph in which he found a 
synchronous play of connotative elements but also a preferred meaning suggested by the 
caption. [8] Similarly in any narrative film—silent or sound, fiction or documentary—the 
"story" of the film provides the anchor for the other connotative codes. The narrative 
limits the polyvalent image to a certain range of emotional and social interpretation. 

In an implicit general attack on the abusive structuring of leisure in advanced capitalist 














Summing up at the end. Viewers might 
understand Robert's words as a "cover-up" but 
collectively could they agree on "what 
happened" to lead to Andre's death? That's 
what the trajectory of the film is about. 


societies, Barthes insists that we must create, not consume, aesthetic meaning. Both 
because of the commercial nature of film viewing and because of the chronologically 
determined, closed nature of narrative film structure with its beginning, middle, and 
end, most people want to see a feature film only once. Perhaps they sit through the 
beginning "to catch what they missed" if they came in late. In economic terms, they pay 
for a ticket and consume a show. In the structure of what they see, narrative tension 
determines the pacing of all the codes. People who see films only once anticipate 
primarily the end of the story. In Barthes' terms they always repeat the same kind of 
chronological experience with the mindset that "this happens before or after that." Yet 
they and we stubbornly cling to the ideological belief that this first viewing is a "primary, 
naive, phenomenal reading which we will only, afterwards, have to 'explicate,' 
intellectualize." (p. 16) 

In a consumer society, the ideological function of such a belief is to valorize the craving 
for novelty, make everyone an authority on the "movies," and as a result make film 
studies as a discipline inherently suspect. Although some films seem more amenable to 
"instant" first reading, disposable like Kleenex and appealing completely to surface 
gratifications like pinball, and some films seem richer for multiple viewings, a 
Barthesian analysis opens up both kinds of texts to multiple readings, tracing out the 
ways in which the films use cultural significations and establish their own 
interconnected levels of meaning. It is within the context of such a reading that Barthes 
discusses the "richness" of a text like Balzac's Sarrasine , a richness which Barthes finds 
mainly on the level of symbolic interactions and reversals—which one could trace out 
only on rereading or reviewing a work. 


Codings of masculinity: With passing years, viewers become distanced from how connotations 
were originally structured into the film or received by audiences at the time of the film's release. 
Redundancy and the narrowing code of enigmas make certain readings of gender connotations 
probable in older fiction films. 



Not so noticeable on first viewing is how The Rules of the Game implants the cultural codes and 
historical connotations of homosexuality. The man on the right is a homosexual, first saying he will 
never marry, then laughing with Genevieve as she gives a "Parisian sophisticate's" definition of 
love (cultural codes of looseness). 



Because Andre blurted out his feelings toward Christine on the radio at Le Bourget Airport, social 





gossip speculates on their possibly intimate relation. 



The male guest's homosexuality is confirmed by 
his comment that such a (heterosexual) relation 
would be a pity because Andre is so elegant. As 
Richard Dyer pointed out in " Homosexuality and 
film noir ." gay characters were usually confined 
to minor roles and thus summed up by a few 
connotations, with no chance to develop. This 
man has little to do in the film. 



As the servants discuss who has real "class," 
one of the more snobbish servants slurs Robert 
as a "yid." Robert's Jewishness adds political 
impact to the film, since Jews were already 
facing persecution in Germany at the time of its 
release. Also, some viewers may ask, Are 
Christine and Octave then likely Jewish? That 
certainly would inflect a viewer's interpretation of 
the plot. 



In terms of contemporary cinema, Robert's 
appearance might also seem coded as 
homosexual, because of his fine features, slight 
build, world-weary gestures, silk dressing gown 
and scarf, and mechanical toys, which here he 
shows to the burly, sincere intellectual, Octave. 
A common cultural stereotype of Jewish men in 
prewar Europe was as effiminate and weak. 



The Colonel (left) represents the ancien regime, 
connoted by his age and old-fashioned 
moustache. He has the last word in the film, 
after Robert announces there has been a 
terrible accident. As the final arbiter of these 
matters, he declares then to Saint-Aubin, "This 
La Chesnay has class." 


It takes a re-education to make people want to see films twice or more. We tend to 
reread poems several times but experience novels and films only once. Barthes attributes 
that to the dominance of the narrative level, or plot. Knowing this, most film teachers 
instinctively discuss the role of convention and connotation in the acting, cinematic 
technique, decor, use of genre structures, etc., as they try to push students to attend to 
more than the plot. By tracing out how the various levels of coding interact in a single 
film seen several or many times, we can reread the film in a new way each time we see it. 
Analytically, reviewing a film "multiplies it in its variety and plurality" (p. 16) as we learn 
to attend to other levels of signification beyond the linear experience imposed by the 
plot. The critical act teaches us to create our own aesthetic experience and saves us from 
a dulling consumption of art. 

Although he borrows from Aristotle's Poetics and from sociology, in his own technique 
of analysis, Barthes is far from an Aristotelian who subordinates the parts to the whole, 
nor is he a sociologist who tabulates and analyzes cultural codes by means of literature. 
In S/Z he takes the novella Sarrasine and breaks it up into arbitrary convenient short 
sections which he calls "lexies." After each section he notes the introduction of, passing, 
or working out of narrative enigmas, antitheses, cultural references, adjectivally- 
describable connotations, and symbolic exchanges. Narrative enigmas are paced, never 
immediately answered; otherwise there would be no story. The other connotative and 













The DVD has become a cinefile format. Even 
more so, Blu-ray provides excellent possibilities 
for close examination of visual detail, especially 
in the mise-en-scene. This essay was written 
before the film was available on VHS. 


symbolic levels enter in as structured "noise" or countercommunication against the 
enigmas, and this "noise" makes up the whole texture of the work. In the implantation of 
the codes, in the pacing and gaps of their "play," Barthes sees the uniqueness of any 
given narrative and an indication of the quality of the work of art. 

To undertake a project like S/Z with a film would mean to have a class study perhaps 
just one film a semester. The film should be videotaped or shown on an editor-viewer, 
but in front of a large class one could just stop the projector. A good published film script 
would provide another important aid. To analyze any feature film short section by short 
section, one should minimally note down the following: the semic codes, which 
frequently can be worked out on the synchronous microlevel of still photography or a 
single frame; the action codes, seen chronologically on the level of the shot and in the 
editing of action sequences, the narrative codes, which, as Christian Metz has shown at 
some length, are worked out mainly on the level of the sequence; and the symbolic 
codes, which fluidly move between the composition of the frame, the filming of the shot, 
the editing within a sequence, and the combination of sequences to form the films as a 
whole. Indeed, to accomplish the equivalent of S/Z about a single film, one might best 
make an analytical videotape, or rather a series of tapes. These would alternate shots of 
the film (several taken together as a "lexie") with one’s own analysis, which could then 
make use of clips from other films, photographs, diagrams, taped sounds and noises, 
and any other appropriate audiovisual support. 



To describe in detail the five levels of coding and how they function in film, I have drawn 
all my examples from a single film, The Rules of the Game , yet obviously, without the 
film at hand for demonstration and in an essay of this length, I cannot give a total 
reading of the work. I have chosen my references here merely to show how each code can 
be traced in the work. Optimally, on videotape one could break the film up into small 
parts and note in each part where the various codes enter and how they are worked out 
across the length of the film. This is Barthes’ method in S/Z, which is as multivalent and 
open to different emphases in interpretation as the critical attitude he wants audiences 
to achieve. 

Narrative structure and the code of enigmas 

When Barthes discusses the narrative construction of a novel, he does not talk about 
narrative as a formal structure at all. A plot depends on a code of multiple enigmas, 
which code is experienced by the ordinary film viewer as tension or suspense. Upon 
reviewing a film we can see more clearly how the enigmatic code functions: the film 
centers in on the subject-to-be of an enigma; it poses, formulates, and develops the 
enigma, and it retards and finally provides an answer. The author must delay answering 
the principal enigmas about the protagonists to keep the story going. The way he/she 
delays narrative resolution (by partial and incomplete answers, double entendres, 
ambiguities, or lies) often defines the tone of the work. 


The narrative points to but does not tell the truth about a character, especially a 
protagonist. Human figures distinguish themselves and become characters as the author 
develops their traits so as to develop and resolve enigmas. Because of the demands of the 
enigmas, the author both suppresses some character traits and develops others. One of 





the goals of a Barthesian analysis is to map how certain traits of characters are revealed 
at certain points; we arrive at a topology of the plot, in which the space of the enigma 
corresponds to the space of the characterization, which is the semic space. 

In the narrative, key structural elements (a gesture, a word, a locale) are first received as 
unimportant details. The gratuitousness of their introduction makes them seem natural. 
A narrative only progressively invests its key elements with their full meaning, but it 
uses what comes first—something we may not have understood fully when we first saw it 
—as evidence for what comes later. This is the narrative's defense against illogic. 
Circumstances are shown as compatible, and the characters' choices are seemingly made 
for a number of different, interconnecting reasons. Barthes calls these tactics "pseudo- 
logical liaisons." In fact, meaning must be delayed or suspended and circumstances must 
be manipulated in order to tell a story at all. 

The enigmatic code is a sequential one and reduces the plurality and reversibility of 
meanings within a given text. It is this characteristic sequentially and closure of meaning 
in "classic" narrative against which modernist artists have reacted in both literature and 
film. As the enigmatic code functions in a traditional narrative like Sarrasine , it provides 
"the voice of truth" since it sweeps the reader along temporally in a rush of pseudo- 
logical connections towards a promised final truth. In film, the syntactical form of the 
narrative is similarly shaped by this code, which imposes itself on the other codes in the 
editing, in the shot, or in the composition of the frame. The enigmatic code imposes a 
certain irreversible order on the presentation of information and limits the multiple 
expressive possibilities of the medium at any given time. The more a film maintains 
interest or suspense, the more we read the elements within it in terms of the enigmatic 
code. By the time we reach the narrative climax, many tentative meanings that had 
suggested themselves earlier in the work are ultimately suppressed. 

The enigmas of The Rules of the Game deal mainly with sexual relations and how they 
will be handled within a given society. The first enigma is planted when Andre Jurieu, a 
transatlantic pilot, is greeted by a crowd on his triumphal return to Le Bourget airport. 
He bitterly complains in a nationally broadcast radio interview that a certain woman, 
whom we find out in the next sequence is Christine de la Chesnaye, was not there to 
greet him. The enigma of Andre Jurieu's behavior and Christine de la Chesnaye's 
response occupy perhaps only the first third of the film, when Christine finally receives 
Andre at her husband's estate. Then, surrounded by the de la Chesnaye's whole circle of 
friends and house guests, she explains to all with pride that her friendship with Andre 
contributed to his success. This episode is—as Barthes calls any episode—both 
exemplum and signifier. The enigma of Andre Jurieu's love for Christine and what is to 
be done about it provides reasonable and sufficient cause for the final episode in which 
Andre is killed. 

The other major enigma introduced early in the film is Robert de la Chesnaye's 
continued affair with the aristocrat Genevieve de Marrast in the face of his wife 
Christine's sincerity and love for him. Although this enigma seems quickly resolved 
(Robert phones Genevieve to arrange to tell her the affair is over), Christine sees him by 
accident in the woods kissing Genevieve goodbye. Here is a classic case of 
misunderstanding sustaining a major enigma, one necessary for moving the narrative to 
the climax. There must be a sexual rift between Robert and Christine although we must 
not doubt either one's sincerity. Furthermore, this mistake is introduced as something 
natural and accidental in the plot; it contributes to that confluence of circumstances 
which masks the artifice of the enigmatic code. 




The question of how Christine will handle the 
gossip after Andre's radio statement at Le 
Bourget is answered in this sequence, shortly 
after the guests' arrival. We see her social 
adroitness. Less obvious on first viewing are 
Octave and Robert's actions and faces in the 
background, indicating their nervousness. After 
her speech, with joyous relief, Robert 
announces he will throw a big party for Andre. 


A costume party dominates the second half of the film. Numerous enigmas, involving the 
shifting sexual relations between more than a half a dozen characters, are set and 
partially answered. Lies and misunderstanding abound. It is at this point that the visual 
mise-en-scene of the film is crucial, for the audience's delight lies in the rapidity and 
simultaneity with which the multiple enigmatic situations flash before their eyes. For 
example, all these events happen almost simultaneously: Christine, thinking Robert 
loves Genevieve, has drunkenly gone off with a guest, Saint- Aubin, to the dining room. 
Andre, who loves Christine, attacks Saint-Aubin. The game keeper Schumacher knows 
his wife Lisette, Christine's maid, and Marceau, the poacher turned servant, are carrying 
on—in this scene he pursues Marceau with a pistol, firing, and being chased by Lisette 
and the other servants. Robert continues as master of ceremonies at the party, presiding 
at a stage show in front of guests. Genevieve and Jackie, a younger woman who is 
infatuated with Andre, faint and are carried off. 

It is because Barthes does not try to present an Aristotelian analysis of plot but rather is 
concerned with analyzing the implantation, interaction, and resolution of multiple 
enigmas that his methodology is especially apt here. At this point in The Rules of the 
Game , the intrigue comes from the interweaving of all the love triangles. We ask, "What 
will Christine-Lisette-Genevieve-Jackie do?" and "What will Andre-Robert-Octave- 
Schumacher-Marceau do?" Certain enigmas predominate and move the plot further 
toward its conclusion. In particular, Christine's motives are ambiguously treated. At the 
masquerade party, all the action, which seemingly saturated the narrative with meaning, 
masked a major sub-question posed by the enigma, "What will Christine do?" That is, 
now we must ask, "What are Christine's motives and whom does she love?" Indeed this 
enigma is answered ambiguously right up to the end of the film, for in the last third of 
the movie, Christine tells first Andre and then Octave, a tacky, good-humored family 
friend, that she loves each one. Both must believe in her love for the film to arrive at its 
narrative climax, in which Andre is sent by Octave, in an act of generosity on Octave's 
part, to run off with Christine. Finally, the concluding moments of the film are 
dominated by our questioning of Octave's relation to all the love triangles. He is the one 
most intimate with Christine as a friend, the real threat to her marriage, yet he has also 
flirted with Lisette, making the gamekeeper jealous and setting up the preconditions for 
the denouement. Like Christine's, Octave's own motives ambiguously fluctuate and it is 
hard to answer, "What will he do?" 

A final series of coincidences are piled one on top of another, yet all are necessary for the 
"coincidence" and narrative climax of Andre's death. Christine wears Lisette's 
(Schumacher's wife's) cape. Schumacher no longer chases Marceau, since both had been 
fired after the party; when he and Marceau see Christine in Lisette's cape with Octave, 
they assume Lisette and Octave will now have an affair. When Octave sends his good 
friend Andre off to the rendezvous with Christine, he gives Andre his coat. Thus 
Schumacher shoots Andre, thinking it is Octave cuckolding him. All of these 
circumstances are "naturalized" by the fact that all the characters have participated in 
the exhausting chase scene during the party (as has the audience) and their nerves are 
frayed; they act hastily, without thinking, and each presumably also acts desperately 
from passion and/or love. Each of these coinciding circumstances was prepared for long 
in advance, "determined" in multiple ways. It is only the rate at which coincidence is 
presented which accelerates at the climax of the film. 

This discussion of the implantation of major enigmas in The Rules of the Game lacks 
Barthes' subtlety, for in S/Z he does not just point out the enigmas but shows how they 
are centered, phrased, retarded, and developed. For example, by having Andre chide 
Christine in a public speech over national radio for not being at Le Bourget, Renoir 
establishes the enigma of what will happen to Andre's love with a good deal of wit, which 
is reinforced by images of the apparatus of microphones, wires and transmitters, and by 
the voice patterns of an excited woman interviewer and later of a standard interviewee, 
the flight engineer. The wit is developed further by the cut from the airport to Christine's 
bedroom; we see an extreme close up of the tubes of a radio apparatus, from which the 
same interview blares. Only when the camera moves up to frame Christine and Lisette in 
long shot do we realize that was the back of an ordinary radio receiver and that we are in 
another place. Similarly when Christine enters her husband Robert's room, we hear the 
same radio program before we see Robert. When we realize that he is standing by his 
radio and listening to that program, we can imagine what he is thinking about his wife. 













All of this suggested and stated information is necessary for the development of the 
enigma, but the pacing of the visual and verbal details is especially witty in its use of an 
editing/sound technique which introduces sequences via the mechanism of the very 
radio program which gave rise to the original enigma. It is thus really only with the film 
at hand that one can best make the kind of demonstration that Barthes makes in S/Z. 

Semic codes 



The Colonel, left, disdains to indulge in gossip 
about Christine: "Did she or didn't she with 
Andre Jurieu?" 



Octave, the poacher, is a clown, here framed in 
nature. 


As mentioned earlier, a photograph is particularly rich in connoted or semic 
information. [9] In it we can usually find signified nationality, social class, erotic 
desirability, social situation, and threatening or non-threatening situation. These semic 
connotations are structured in an informal, "ideological" way. As Stuart Hall noted, in 
any given society, there is a lexicon of expressive features, which imposes on the 
polysemy or multiplicity of meaning inherent in any given situation not an invariable but 
a preferred meaning. 

Barthes and Umberto Eco agree that we can label traits because of cultural stereotypes 
or "paradigms" of available images and sounds. Because of repetition through their 
constant usage in a culture, semic codes work through architectural, linguistic, fashion, 
culinary, etc. codes and subcodes. In a film semic connotation is borne not only by the 
visual image but also by stylistic subtleties in verbal language which connote class, 
emotion, irony, ignorance, etc.. There are also whole other emotional subcodes related to 
noise and music such as thriller sounds or romantic violins. [10] 

"Semes" are adjectivally describable units of connotation. They are the labels we 
mentally attribute to character and locale. Because narrative film must utilize character 
to develop its enigmas and because there is a unique emphasis historically placed on the 
individual subject, semic connotation in cinema devolves mainly around the characters. 
We "read" the mise-en-scene to tell us something about them. Less frequently a 
sequence illustrates a theme not directly related to the actions of a character; such a 
sequence depends mainly on the connoted relation between images. Examples of this 
would be the sequence of neon lights in U.S. cinema signifying "Broadway" or "going out 
on the town," or in The Rules of the Game, the death of the animals during the hunt. 

More important, in film, both the content and the composition of the shots work to 
connote the social situation, motives, and emotions of the principal characters. In a 
single photograph, one can decide things about a person from body position, facial 
expression, gesture and especially from milieu. In the shot of a film, the character is also 
seen in movement; from speech and interaction with other characters we can make 
many more judgments about that person's social situation. There is a whole system at 
work of mutual and reciprocal expressions and recognition. Finally, as was noted earlier, 
narrative dominates and limits meaning so that we most frequently read a shot in terms 
of the story, which is what Barthes meant when he said that consumers (vs. creators) of 
texts end up receiving the same message. 

We also read the semic codes historically because the way we label a character or 
situation is not only dependent on the sequential development of the text but also 
derives from our experience in the culture at large. Semic codes, similar to the action 
codes and codes of established cultural wisdom in the narrative, can be understood only 
in relation to previous mention in other texts. The units that we can label derive from 
"something that has been already seen, done, experienced; the code is the wake of that 
already." (p. 20) As Stuart Hall said in reference to news photographs, the sources of 
semic connotation are in the whole framework of social codes which are used in any 
discourse to convey second order meanings. Connotations thus "have the whole social 
order embedded or hidden within them: social practices and beliefs, the rank-order of 
power and interest, a structure of legitimations. "[11] 


Since ideological and cultural codes change with history, we can read the semes in any 
film or novel as a dated literature of signifiers. The artist's milieu always differs from 
ours, and we've often seen a film where the audience noticed as unusual or even silly 




How do we judge the sexual desirability of 
Andre? 



Christine and Lisette are archtypically feminine 
in their coding and the way they are filmed. 



Robert phones Genevieve. His setting here and 
hers at her apartment connote artifice, even 
brittleness. 


semic connotations taken as natural within the artist’s milieu. For example, the semes of 
beauty or erotic desirability, especially as connoted by fashion, vary from culture to 
culture. In The Rules of the Game, because of the way they are dressed and filmed and 
because of their role in the plot, we know that Lisette and Christine are desirable 
women, more so than Genevieve. However, the film does not signal so directly the male 
characters’ desirability, and one wonders what the visual/verbal codes of erotic 
desirability in relation to the men were in Renoir’s milieu or even now in France? How 
do we judge the sexual desirability of Robert, Andre, Octave, Marceau, or Saint-Aubin? 

In any given shot we can see how a certain physical space is detached as seme-filled. In 
fiction and film a person is a collection of semes, the sum of which identify character. 
First of all, the filmmaker lets us know which character or object is important by keeping 
or putting that character in focus. Secondly, that character is seen more in the 
foreground and center frame. Lighting also expresses semes. Especially noticeable in 
The Rules of the Game is the halo of curls and fine wispy hairs around Christine’s and 
Lisette’s heads, which are made to shine by means of a strong spotlight just for that 
purpose—a light which then connotes "femininity." Close ups connote a special interest 
in the individual subject, in that person’s thoughts and emotions; such a psychological 
interest characterizes traditional narrative fiction as well as feature film. 

In a film, as in the theater, directors carefully control costuming so as to present a 
certain kind of person appropriate for a certain role. Both film and theater depend on 
fashion stereotypes or the semic code of dress. Christine is dressed in white silk, white 
fur, or an innocent Tyrolean folk costume. She usually has a soft white lace collar. 
Genevieve is dressed in black, a mannish hunting costume, an ornate oriental robe or a 
harem costume. Lisette, like Christine wears white ruffles around her neck. The 
respective semes which costuming connotes for these women are naturalness, sweetness 
and femininity for Christine and Lisette, and sophistication and brittleness for 
Genevieve. 

In the same way, Christine’s room, with its dressing table and white decor connotes the 
seme "femininity." Genevieve, on the other hand, lives in an apartment filled with 
bronze statues and hothouse flowers, and she entertains three men there with no women 
present. Her milieu connotes "worldliness," perhaps "ennui." 

Barthes tabulates the semes in each lexie as they enter Sarrasine. A brief tabulation of 
some of the semes in The Rules of the Game would yield the following results: 

• The setting frequently connotes worldliness, naturalness, mechanicity-especially in 
relation to Robert and his mechanical toys, artificiality, class, servitude, or 
richness. Some of these connotations Barthes also traced in Sarrasine and indicate 
a kind of subject matter and psychology dear to the bourgeoisie, i.e., the cost of 
being on top. 

• The dress code connotes masculinity, femininity, eroticism, beauty, rigidity, 
informality, class, age, or sophistication. This code, combined with the gesture, 
voice, age, and movement codes, indicates how integral the capturing of, i.e. 
possessing, a beautiful young woman is as a function of bourgeois art. A beautiful 
woman seems classless; she has this asset to trade for social gain—but the very 
concept of beauty in art and the semes which connote erotic desirability have been 
constructed by those in power who can buy beauty, men. The semes of beauty that 
men capture in art are their own fantasies. 

• The gesture code in The Rules of the Game connotes roughness, sincerity, 
petulance, understanding, cynicism, obedience, power, gentility—sometimes 
excess gentility, awkwardness, world-weariness, dislike, hospitality or sadness, as 
well as erotic intent. Again, gestures are clearly codified according to class and sex. 

• The movement code connotes age, adeptness or awkwardness, determination. 

















I dotft want to hurt anyone, , * 

especially not a woman. * 


Marceau, the poacher turned servant, and 
Robert discuss women. Robert looks especially 
world weary. 


• Verbal characteristics such as tone of voice and type of vocabulary often connote 
emotions such as despair and humor, but they also convey important information 
about eroticism, power, and class. 

The images below depict the scene immediately following the playlet at the masquerade 
party at La Colinere, where Christine saw Genevieve embrace Robert and then ran off 
with Saint Aubin. After looking for Christine, Robert went into the dining room to 
change back into his evening jacket. Genevieve followed him and pressed him to go off 
with her. Octave, in a bear costume, had previously tried unsuccessfully to find someone 
to help him take it off. Here Genevieve’s and Octave’s costumes both connote their 
personalities—burly, awkward, unpolished, and maladroit Octave and jaded, 
sophisticated and brittle Genevieve (note the metallic jewels). Robert is meticulous, 
paying careful attention to his clothes, and his face has that expression of world¬ 
weariness characteristic of him throughout the film. He stands with his back to 
Genevieve. She is pressuring him. Octave is trying to pull her away. 






This entire scene between Genevieve and Robert, where Robert refuses to commit 
himself to her, takes place in the center of a large open space in a large cold-looking 
room, the stag in the background being reminiscent of the slaughter at the hunt. Stuffed 
birds on the table add to the impression of artificiality and these birds will later be seen 
knocked on the floor when disorder and chaos invade the party. 



In addition, these birds refer us back to the hunt and forward to the death of Andre since 
both the animals and Andre are killed as an extension of property rights. The art work 
that Robert possesses at La Colinere, a representative sample seen in this picture, 
consists of statues and paintings of the hunt, stuffed animal trophies, and mechanical 
toys. In this scene where he tells Genevieve that he cannot leave with her, she realizes 
that his property and his obligations to his guests mean more to him than she does—the 
relation between propriety and property being one of the major themes in the film. 




Barthes calls semic connotation that "noise" which both names and dissimulates the 
truth, and the richness of which often defines the artistic quality of the text. The density 
of semes, like the density of enigmas (connotation running parallel to enigma structure), 
varies within the text. It is the role of the critic to name the semes within the narrative 
and thus to define the personages. At times, a clustering of semes leads one to name 
larger thematics which define whole sequences within the work. In The Rules of the 
Game these semes expanded into thematics would be sincerity, naturalness, artifice and 
class; they are what Barthes calls meta-names. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Ce divertissement, dont Faction 
se situe a la veille de la guerre 
de 1939, na pas la pretention 
d’etre une etude de mceurs. Les 
personnages qu’il presente sont 
purement imaginaires. 

Its characters are purely fictitious.” 


"This entertainment, with the action taking place 
on the eve of the 1939 war, does not claim to be 
a study of mores. All the characters are purely 
imaginary." The film belies its title card because 
above all else it is a study of the social "rules of 
the game." 



The hunt combines codes of cultural reference, 
actions codes, and symbolic codes. 

Schumacher orchestrates the hunt, directing the 
upper class guests to their blinds, the beaters 
scaring the game toward the hunters, and the 
pickup and display (not seen) of the dead game. 


The codes of cultural reference 

"Resumes of common knowledge, the cultural codes provide the 
syllogisms of the narrative...with their major premise, based 
always on public opinion ('probable,' as the old logic said)...." 

Barthes makes this observation as he discusses why the hapless lover dies 
in Sarrasine. Like Andre Jurieu in The Rules of the Game, Sarrasine is 
killed because he is ignorant of or perhaps willfully ignores the complexity 
of social mores. What triumphs for the other characters in both novella and 
film is the reality principle, which for them turns out to be composed of 
social reality and institutional codes. The cultural codes which "form the 
premises of the major syllogisms of the narrative" in The Rules of the Game 
relate to the title of the film. Renoir presents explicitly the rules governing 
marriage and adultery in high society, the rules of the hunt, the rules 
governing relations between masters and servants, and the rules governing 
peer relationships (courtesy, friendship, honor, jealousy, gossip) among 
masters and among servants. Renoir's major theme here is about the 
suffocating nature of received ideas; the "rules of the game" have an all- 
pervasive, determining influence over whatever might be natural so that 
the natural becomes lost. Thus the film as a whole, in its entire narrative 
structure, criticizes through art the received cultural codes shaping both 
society and its own art. 

Most people read a film as they read a novel, not attending to the social and 
cultural conventions, the artifice, behind the actions and words presented. 
Thus, even though The Rules of the Game raises the theme of social 
convention vs. nature, it still presents the flow of its own discourse as 
natural, as "life. 

"Although entirely derived from books, these codes, by a swivel 
characteristic of bourgeois ideology, which turns culture into 
nature, appears to establish reality, 'Life.' 'Life' then, in the 
classic text, becomes a nauseating mixture of common 
opinions, a smothering layer of received ideas." (p. 206) 

Within the flow of the narrative, the codes of cultural reference inverse 
their bookish origin and are implanted in the words and actions of the 
characters as something natural or proverbial. For example, in this film the 
characters comment on how lovers should and do behave (the social lore of 
love and lust) as if these were ideas everyone shared; the audience is not 
led to challenge such assumptions. Explicitly described in the film is the 
way nature must submit to society, and the most smoothly coordinated 
social event is the hunt, which leads us directly to criticize aristocratic 
abuse of Nature, per se. Yet in the way things "happen," just as in any 
narrative film, the social events themselves flow along "naturally." We 
accept what happens among the characters as probable, likely, or natural, 
as "life." 


In studying a film we should examine those cultural codes which the text 







explains (the rules of the game), which it assumes we know 
(masculinity/femininity, the psychology of persons of certain types, ages, 
nationalities, professions, etc.), or which the authors or characters just 
mention in passing ("We've all come here to hunt....not to write our 
memoirs."[i2] f open endnotes in new windowl Renoir carefully details the 
daily rituals and the codes of behavior between the de la Chesnayes, among 
the servants, and between the two groups. We expect a different pattern of 
behavior from Robert toward Christine than from Schumacher toward 
Lisette. The de la Chesnayes' marriage relies on codes of elegance, 
entertaining, courtesy, and hospitality. The servants' marriage is partially 
controlled by their work situation, with Lisette preferring to be with her 
mistress Christine in Paris than with her husband at La Colinere. (Lisette is 
a conventional name for the maid-confidante in French comedy.) When 
Schumacher gives Lisette a present of a warm cloak (code of practicality), 
she dismisses his gift as not pretty. When he chases her would-be lover 
Marceau with a gun (code of jealousy for lower class males), she pacifies 
him by saying she'll do anything he wants (psychology of the clever, 
dominated wife), even go back to his small town in Germany. This reflects 
the code of rural vs. urban mores, as Schumacher wants to get Lisette 
where she will not be able to flirt with other men, and also the code of 
ethnic psychology: rural German vs. urban French. 


The animals at home in their natural habitat. 



The beaters, working class men. Noticeably 
loud is the clack of wood sticks on tree trunks. 


In general, in narrative film, the audience calls upon its knowledge of a 
vulgar code of the psychology of human types. In The Rules of the Game 
the house guests at La Colinere quickly distinguish themselves as types. 

The General belongs to the ancien regime. The ingenue Jackie is a 
university student, which is supposed to account for her lack of sexual 
sophistication. Octave and an older woman factory owner are the jolly fat 
people, and the woman's conversation draws on codes of popular science 
and medicine, diets, and card games. A young homosexual male character 
enacts a highly coded role in the tradition that homosexuality in fiction is 
supposed to represent upper middle class decadence. Genevieve, presented 
in her own apartment earlier as the Paris sophisticate, is here forced into 
the stereotypical role of the cast-off lover. Andre Jurieu as well, even 
though the house guests receive him as a modern hero, enacts the role of a 
desperate lover. 

Genevieve's whole character is sketched very quickly in an early sequence, 
which relies on our coded knowledge of the worldly woman. Whereas 
Christine wears white silk or ruffles, Genevieve is first seen wearing a black 
dress with a geometric lace design across her chest; she is smoking a 
cigarette held in a cigarette holder. She also entertains a group of men, 
serves mixed drinks (code of modernity), and cites a cynical line from 
Chamfort on the definition of love (code of "looseness"). When Robert 
comes to her apartment (geographical code—we see Trocadero from the 
window), she wears an ornate Chinese kimono and receives him in a room 
containing Buddhas, potted plants, and cut flowers (codes of excess, 
exoticism, chinoiserie, artifice, art, flowers). When Genevieve presents her 
guests mixed drinks, that is part of the code of modern hospitality. The 
codes of modern life must be contrasted with the codes of tradition if we 
are to grasp the full savor of the General's cliche (as a member of the 
"ancien regime") which he repeats twice in reference to Robert: "That La 
Chesnaye doesn't lack for class, and that's becoming rare." 







Jackie likes to hunt. Christine makes a sour face 
to show she does not. The implication is that 
Christine is more allied with nature and has a 
soft heart. 



Images present the increasing panic of the 
animals and finally the twitching of the dying 
rabbit. 


Actually the whole modern world enters the film only schematically. In the 
first scene we have rapidly presented a variety of codes intended to indicate 
"Modern Life." These are the codes of radio transmitters; those of Paris 
geography—Le Bourget; of crowd psychology; of cheers— "Bravo"; of 
newsworthy events; of the techniques, vocabulary and psychology of news 
reportage—both on the part of the interviewer and the interviewees; of 
contemporary history— the Lindbergh flight; and of the techniques of 
police control. Just as the airplanes flying over Paris in World War I 
provide that jarring image of modernity in Proust's Remembrance of 
Things Past to remind us that, in fact, aristocratic mores are a thing of the 
past, so too this first airport sequence, packed with assumptions about 
modern life, establishes the parameters of the game in The Rules of the 
Game, the film then ending with the General's words about the loss of 
aristocratic standards. 

What Renoir refuses to do, and this is one of the virtues of the film, is to 
say that the modern (Andre) is better than the aristocrat (Robert) even 
though the film indicts aristocratic decadence. The contrast between 
aristocratic and modern, particularly as expressed by the General's cliche 
and by Andre's inability to understand Christine's position, functions to 
show that neither the aristocrats nor the "moderns" can understand each 
other except in terms of trite language and conceptual baggage. Indeed, the 
film presents this contrast between aristocrat and modern particularly 
ambiguously since Robert de la Chesnaye is a nouveau riche aristocrat, a 
Jew, and thus an outsider himself—which fact is harped on by some of the 
servants, who are more purist in such matters than their masters. To 
further complicate our attitude toward Robert, at the end he understands 
more than the other characters, yet he will smoothly cover over Andre's 
murder as an accident. 

In general, we read the semic codes, the level of adjectival amplification, on 
the level of the single frame or across small gestures. As soon as we see a 
setting or a personage in film or in a photograph, we "label" it; that is, we 
rapidly interpret the semes insofar as they relate to characterization, mood, 
and the development of the plot. The codes of cultural reference work 
themselves out on a grosser scale, especially the dialogue. Often the two 
codes mesh. We can observe the art, architecture, gardens and statuary in 
La Colinere and derive the adjectival semes, "French aristocrat" or 
"dignity." But we can also examine in more detail how Renoir introduces 
and uses established cultural codes related to art and to the manor house 
or country estate. 

Studying film with videotape would allow one to go back and notice the 
implantation of cultural codes which would otherwise pass quickly by as 
"natural." We can readily distinguish those codes which are repeated often 
enough to become stereotypes (Andre's excess of despair as a frustrated 
lover), but we often miss smaller ones that are not reinforced by an 
essential relation to the developing enigmas. Once we understand how 
much a film utilizes information and assumptions formulated anterior to 
the film, it becomes irrevocably clear that what cinema captures is social 
truth and institutionalized knowledge, not unmediated reality. 

The action codes 

Action codes tell us what is considered "normal" action in a culture and 
also how to present that action in a representation: certain details and the 
chronological ordering of these details seem necessary or appropriate in 

















literary fiction and film. Action codes not only establish what actions are 
conventionally prescribed in certain situations (e.g., a kiss in a romantic 
scene) but also how much of each action must be or is shown. At the end of 
S/Z Barthes presents a list sequentially tabulating all the actions that were 
clearly definable in Sarrasine, and this list lets us see how conventional the 
range of actions in fiction is. 

We know that very few complex actions—for example, surgery or cooking a 
meal—last as long on the screen as in real life. An exception is a filmed 
conversation when it is necessary for the audience to hear the whole thing. 
Even here, film technique rests on certain cultural assumptions. The 
conventional use of a series of close ups to film a conversation assumes that 
the audience's knowledge of the "rules" of how a conversation flows from 
one person to another will provide the continuity between shots of two 
individuals, each seen separately. 

Two other common types of action sequences in narrative film are what 
Christian Metz calls "ordinary" and "episodic" sequences; in the former, 
bits of unnecessary action are eliminated; in the latter, representative 
stages in the development of an event or relationship are shown. [13] 
Obviously the decision about which actions to show in the various shots of 
a sequence depend on previous portrayals of action in film as well as 
audience expectations about what is "representative" or "unnecessary." 

All film theorists from Eisenstein and Pudovkin to contemporary writers 
on film semiotics have seen a close relation between editing codes and the 
representation of human actions. Such a relation is most obvious in 
invisible editing or action cutting, but more recently scholars such as Laura 
Mulvey, Daniel Dayan and Raymond Bellour have demonstrated how the 
whole foundation of realist film editing—field and reverse cutting—is based 
on cultural assumptions about point of view which is based in film on the 
human glance. [14] 

In The Rules of the Game many actions are presented schematically, 
particularly the moments of courtship. In only one larger action, the hunt, 
do we see many of the component parts detailed; here, too, each of the 
many participants—both aristocrats and servants—are depicted doing only 
a few representative, clearly defined things. Of all the codes, the action 
codes are the hardest to analyze in detail on first viewing because they 
seem so ordinary and taken together, create such an illusion of continuity 
that they "form the main armature" (p. 255) of the "classic" text. Yet the 
presentation of cinematic action is never more than artifice. Whoever sees 
a film 


"amasses certain data under some generic titles for action 
(stroll, murder, rendezvous), and this title embodies the 
sequence of actions; the sequence of actions exists when and 
because it can be given a name, it unfolds as this process of 
naming takes place, as a title is sought or confirmed." (p. 19) 

The action codes, both in terms of the human actions presented within a 
shot and editing on the basis of action, often seem "natural." Because the 
narrative is "saturated" with mechanisms to create meaning, the audience 
fills in the causal chains, assuming continuity when really the film 
presentation is discontinuous. The seeming continuity in classical prose 
fiction and narrative feature films comes from the fact that the actions 
serve multiple functions: they have a purpose in the narrative and they 
have a connotative and symbolic value. Furthermore, these actions gain in 






sense and continuity as the traditional narrative makes them serve a 
double function: we see each action both as determined and as determining 
something else. In other words, actions, like the characters' choices, are 
overdetermined. [15] 


After the hunt, there is crosscutting between two 
locations. Christine tries out a pair of binoculars, 
sees a squirrel and then Robert and Genevieve. 
She does not understand they are breaking up. 
The viewer fills in the causal chains, since the 
flow of images "saturates" the narrative with 
mechanisms to create meaning. 


Symbolic codes 

A fifth level of narrative coding which Barthes discusses, in addition to 
enigmatic semic, referential (to establish knowledge) and action codes is 
that of psychoanalytic or symbolic coding. Symbolic codes, or the "play" of 
symbols, as Barthes prefers to say, work themselves out in art in terms of 
motifs common to the culture as a whole. Thus psychoanalytic criticism of 
art or auteur analysis of film often seeks out themes, motifs, or archetypes. 
These symbolic structures are extremely fluid and do not reflect social 
rituals and expectations as obviously or as directly as the referential, semic, 
and action codes do. 


Barthes uses Freud's language, but his analysis of the symbolic "economy" 
of the text comes directly from Claude Levi-Strauss. The latter, in his 
Structural Anthropology, asserted that we should study language, kinship, 
and economics in linguistic terms and interpret society as a whole in terms 
Symbolic pairs: of a theory of communication. To cite Levi-Strauss: 



Andre and Schumacher are the purists and 
fools. One kills the other. 


"This endeavor is possible on three levels, since the rules of 
kinship and marriage serve to insure the circulation of women 
between groups, just as economic rules serve to insure the 
circulation of goods and services, and linguistic rules the 
circulation of messages. These three forms of communication 
are also forms of exchange which are obviously interrelated 
(because marriage relations are associated with economic 
prestations, and language comes into play at all levels). It is 
therefore legitimate to seek homologies between them and 
define the formal characteristics of each type considered 
independently and of the transformations which make the 
transition possible from one to another."[i6] 

According to Barthes one can enter the symbolic field of the text on any of 
three levels: language, kinship or sex, and commercial economy. Language 
operates on the basis of an economy that is "usually protected by the 
separation of opposites" (p. 215), i.e., paradigms. The major rhetorical 
device which carries the symbolic motifs of the text is the antithesis, each 
term of which is exclusive and fully meaningful in its own right. Middle- 
ground figures transgress the antithesis, "pass through the wall of 
opposites" (p. 215), and abolish difference. Barthes also analyzes the 
symbolic field of the narrative by discussing the economy of genres and the 
economy of bodies, which Levi-Strauss would call kinship codes; as Barthes 
says, their "parts cannot be interchanged." (p. 215) 

Barthes considers two ways that capitalist economic relations are 
symbolized in or rather form the "symbolic economy" of Sarrasine and his 









Lisette and Christine, untamed female eros. 



The doubled Robert and Marceau. Robert thinks 
a harem would be a good idea. Marceau says 
the secret to wooing a woman is to get her to 
laugh. 


observations can also be applied to The Rules of the Game. The characters 
deal with each other personally by means of informal "contracts," and the 
narrative as a whole treats capitalist (vs. aristocratic, land-based) wealth as 
nouveau riche. In both language and commerce, paradigmatic barriers let 
us understand the bases of equivalencies and exchange, which are the 
foundation of all meaning (under capitalism such exchange depends on 
private property). In the classical narrative, representation depends on an 
order of just equivalencies, by means of which we can regularly distinguish 
contraries, sexes, and possessions. [17] Yet only when an excessive element 
enters which interrupts the normal circulation of the antitheses, sexes, 
property relations, or contracts that the narrative begins. It is the 
transgressor that impels the narrative toward its climax or catastrophe. 
Symbolic and narrative requirements in a work of fiction finally merge, for 
narrative resolution not only means the final and irreversible "predicating" 
of the subject and the end of the story (for there is no more to say) but also 
the end of the symbolic search, what Barthes calls a symbolic closure or 
return to order. 

In The Rules of the Game one can note a whole series of related symbolic 
antitheses which generally reinforce each other and which have a long 
tradition in the history of Western literature and art. Such antitheses 
include the following pairs: civilization vs. nature; sincerity/lies; 
ingenuousness/ sophistication; simplicity/complexity; naive eros/eros 
socialized; organic life/artifacts; life/death; fecundity/ emptiness; 
outdoors/indoors; lower/ upper; servants/masters; the male camp/the 
female camp; richness/poverty; power/dependence; property/ wildlife; 
childishness/maturity; the greenhouse/ the manor house. 

In addition, the characters are paired with doubles among the masters and 
the servants. The inflexible idealist Jurieu has his parallel on the servants' 
level in the inflexible gamekeeper Schumacher, who enacts his ritual bond 
with Jurieu by executing Jurieu. The poacher Marceau and Robert de la 
Chesnaye are specifically paired: Marceau shows Robert the art of 
poaching; Robert promotes Marceau to Marceau's long-dreamed-of role as 
a household servant; Marceau has dreams of elegance in a uniform, and in 
the film Robert is the male who is most meticulously dressed. Both 
involved with mistresses and jealous rivals in one sequence, the two men 
share their views on women. 



The servant Lisette is inseparable from Christine for she identifies with 
Christine completely. As the critic Philipe Esnault says, Lisette devours 
Christine with her eyes. [18] It is because Lisette loans Christine her cape 
when Christine goes off to the greenhouse with Octave that Schumacher 
thinks he is shooting his wife's lover. Also, Saint-Aubin is a double for 
Genevieve. After Christine discovers her husband's affair, she does not turn 
to Andre, as we might expect, but rather throws herself at one of the house 
guests, Saint- Aubin. He is otherwise an insignificant figure and one might 
wonder at his role as Christine's potential lover until his symbolic function 
as Genevieve's double is perceived: both are the accepted adulterous 
partners from the aristocrats' peer group—that is, for adultery within the 
"rules of the game." If she had had an affair with Saint- Aubin, Christine 
would not have left the group nor her social/ marital obligations—as she 
had planned to do with either Octave or Andre. In the same way, Robert 
had conducted an affair with Genevieve yet had felt fully responsible to 
both his marriage and his social ties. Thus the structure of doubles can be 
diagrammed as follows: 









Saint-Aubin and Genevieve are upper class 
adulterers who would play by the rules. 
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Octave, played by Jean Renoir, is rumpled, 
avuncular, and a friend. He has possibly long 
been in love with Christine. 



Everyone but Christine understands how much 
Christine is dependent on money, Robert's 
money. 


Upper-class master paired with a similar servant: 

• Andre and Schumacher—Purists and Fools 

• Christine and Lisette—Untamed Female Eros and Love 

• Saint-Aubin and Genevieve—Erotic Partners in Adultery Who Will 
Play by the Rules 

• Robert and Marceau—Male Lovers Who Are Socially Adept 


Not in this pairing is Octave, who at various points in the narrative acts as 
the "transgressor."[i9] In terms of class he is neither master nor servant, 
but a bohemian hanger-on in both the artistic and aristocratic worlds. (In 
Renoir's original outline for the film, Octave's economic dependence on the 
de la Chesnayes was made more explicit.) That Octave, the middle class 
intellectual, might be in a position to love either a servant, Lisette, or an 
aristocrat, Christine, also leads to Andre's death, for Schumacher thinks he 
is killing Octave meeting Lisette. 

At first glance, because of Andre's speech over the national airwaves 
denouncing the absent Christine, it might seem that Andre is the 
interloper, transgressing the marriage bonds between Christine and 
Robert. Yet this conflict is settled rapidly; Christine's sincerity leads Robert 
to break off his affair with Genevieve. Indeed the whole opening incident 
could have led to closer relations between Christine and Robert. But the 
film would have ended there. The transgressor who moves the narrative is 
Octave, who demands that Christine and Robert invite Andre to La 
Colinere. Once at La Colinere, Andre is depressed at this friendly but 
formal reception by Christine and would leave except that he is encouraged 
by Octave to stay. Finally, Octave, who all along has been identified with 
Christine's father and who has offered her avuncular, asexual friendship 
and protection, succumbs to her declaration of love and her desire to flee 
her husband's milieu. Octave symbolically transgresses incest taboos. 
Lisette senses this and expresses her strong disapproval when Octave is 
about to elope with Christine, saying, "But imagine those two living 
together. I think that young people should live with the young and the old 
folks with the old." Reverting again to his role of offering Christine asexual 
love, Octave sends Andre off in his place and in his coat, causing not only 
Andre's death but also his own curse, his permanent exclusion from 
Christine and Robert's milieu. 

Visually, Robert represents the ego, meticulously dressed for the right 
social occasion and showing on his face an extremely sensitive response to 
every social situation. Lisette and Christine—dressed in ruffles, filmed with 
halo lighting, shown smiling and in moments of sheer exuberance and joy 
—are pure feminine egos, a potential fecundating principle and the prizes 
sought after by men. In fact, they are dependent on both men and the 
social structure dominated by men. A principle that Levi-Strauss states as 
an unquestioned given is that "in human society, it is the men who 
exchange the women and not vice versa."[2o] The Rules of the Game partly 
deals with the two women's efforts to exert their emotional independence 
and to escape the limitations placed on that independence. 


Genevieve in her dress and comportment represents eros socialized. She 
knows her place. Marceau and Schumacher competing for Lisette are the 
erotic id and the superego in opposition. Octave and Andre are the two 












Octave is reliant on rich friends like Robert for 
handouts, and like Andre somewhat childlike. 



types of anal figures (as Norman O. Brown described the anality of the 
bourgeoisie in Life Against Death [21]). Octave, fat, unkempt, shaggy, is 
not only the avuncular protector of Christine but also a childlike figure, 
thus fit to be the friend of the petulant, idealistic, compulsive, and 
adolescent Jurieu. 

Symbols are more diffuse than semes, which as we have seen are 
commonly accepted cultural indicators of qualities or adjectival "labels." As 
Barthes says in Elements of Semiology, a symbol is an inadequate 
representation, e.g., a cross does not adequately express all of Christianity. 
A seme, on the other hand, conveys a fuller sense of its signified. Octave's 
clumsiness is conveyed rather fully by the way he moves, the de la 
Chesnaye's richness by the objects in their apartment, the architecture of 
their homes. On the other hand, Octave's pleas for someone to help him 
out of his bear's costume symbolize his sexuality and say something about 
his coming emergence from an avuncular role to that of Christine's 
potential lover. Genevieve, the sexually free woman, can finally be 
prevailed upon to help him out of the costume but she does so 
begrudgingly and in the process throws him to the floor. 

To a large degree the semes can be read synchronically, on the level of the 
single image or on the level of the shot. The symbols, however, especially in 
the working out of the antitheses, mediations and transgressions, proceed 
diachronically. Substitutions, such as those of figures serving as doubles, 
are worked out on the syntagmatic level, and are frequently metonymic 
substitutions in which the whole is represented by a related part. The dying 
rabbit in the hunt scene stands for helplessness: animal life and fertility; 
the sacrificial death of Andre Jurieu; Christine's softness and love. 

Barthes also finds implanted in the text other symbols such as a child- 
woman figure or queen-servant relationships. Obviously in The Rules of the 
Game the hunt and the masquerade are symbol-laden episodes that need 
almost no dialogue. Barthes insists that both the semes and the symbols 
are multivalent and reversible, so that the seme, "richness," or the 
antithesis, "nature/ civilization," can be borne by any of the figures in the 
narrative in a multiplicity of ways. These reversals can be seen, for 
example, if we consider Christine's use of lipstick as "artifice" and Robert's 
rejecting Genevieve as his effort to act "sincerely" in his marriage — 
although Christine is otherwise often associated with naturalness and 
ingenuousness and Robert with sophistication. 

Film and literature 

Language is symbolic representation; cinema is primarily iconic. That is, 
the relation of word to object in writing or speaking is purely arbitrary, 
while cinema is built on photography, which renders a two-dimensional 
representation analogously similar to its object. In literature, the 
description of the human body depends on the fragmentation of a whole 
into its parts for the sake of metaphoric or connotative description in 
words; this necessary fragmentation influences the way the enigmatic, 
action, symbolic, and semic codes are worked out in literature; literary 
authors paraphrase other texts previously established in the same verbal 
(spoken and written) mode. A photograph offers us its iconic codes and its 
connotations all at once. In feature films, once the subject has been 
established by the enigmas, the setting or specific objects in that setting 
can fully connote a character even though that character is not on screen. 
Metonymy or the representation of the whole by one of its related parts is 


















The gun is a major prop in the film, symbol of 
impending death. Note that at the denouement, 
Schumacher does not lose his job. Robert says 
to the gathered guests that Schumacher thought 
he was going after a poacher and accidentally 
killed Andre. 


the major rhetorical device which carries symbolic and semic coding in 
feature films. 

Christian Metz has demonstrated that the minimal syntagmatic unit in film 
is the shot; the discussion in this article of synchronous connotation on the 
level of the single frame is not intended to establish the frame as a 
complete signifying unit. Obviously much of Barthes' discussion of the 
relation between linguistic syntax and the literary narrative cannot be 
applied directly to film. Yet, because audiences receive the syntactic flow of 
shots and the editing in a film as "natural," one could also work out the 
ideological role of the shot in the way that Barthes describes the ideological 
role of the sentence. The shot often masks our awareness of how a film uses 
cultural codes. It rigidifies denotation, and "it yields meaning with the 
security of an 'innocent' nature: that of... syntax." (p. 264) Furthermore, 
since Metz demonstrates that all of narrative film's syntagmatic structures 
are dependent on intentionality or on the development of a "plot," one 
could well add a Barthesian analysis of film to Metz's analysis of film's 
major syntagmatic structures. [22] Just as a caption gives a preferred 
reading to a still photograph, so in feature films, as in classic literary 
narratives, the enigma "anchors" the connotations, actions, and symbols, 
and structures the cinematic sequence form itself. 

Since Barthes is mostly concerned with language in its relation to narrative 
discourse and with the play of meaning across a number of semiotic codes 
of which verbal language is only one, his major methodological premises 
can well be applied to the study of film, which is still primarily a narrative 
art form. In addition his criteria for quality in traditional narrative art can 
help us evaluate popular culture, for Barthes does not build on some canon 
of great works but rather evaluates a closed narrative by its successful 
orchestration, integration, and manipulation of cultural and symbolic 
codes: 

"...a "good" narrative fulfills both the plurality and the 
circularity of the codes: ceaselessly correcting the causality of 
the anecdote by the metonymy of the symbols and, inversely, 
the simultaneity of the meanings by the operations which lead 
on and use up expectation to its end." (p. 77) 
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la. Early examples of close analysis were 

• Charles W. Eckert’s “The Anatomy of a Proletarian Film: Warner’s 
Marked Woman, Film Quarterly (Winter 1973-74). 

• Raymond Bellour’s “The Birds: Analysis of a Sequence,” Cahiers du 
cinema (216, Oct. 1969); trans. Ben Brewster, BFI Education 
Department, 1972, reprinted 1981. 

• Christian Metz’s close analysis of Adieu Philippine in Essais sur la 
signification au cinema (Vol. 1,1967); trans. Michael Taylor as Film 
Language, Oxford University Press, 1974. Return to text . 

Charles Eckert was my dissertation advisor and I know that he prepared for 
his Marked Woman essay by taping the film off television with a Portapak 
reel-to-reel tape recorder and viewing the tape over a hundred times. 

1. Roland Barthes, S/Z, trans. Richard Howard (New York: Farrar, Straus, and 
Giroux, 1974). Further citations from this edition are indicated by page 
numbers in the text. Writing Degree Zero and Elements of Semiology, trans. 
Annette Lavers and Colin Smith (Boston: Beacon, 1970). 

2. The radical film/literary critic often seeks to raise unconscious ideological 
mechanisms to the level of consciousness so that we may "gain control" over 
them. Certainly those critics who combine a Marxist and a psychoanalytic 
approach, such as Christian Metz in his current work, have that intent. Such 
radical critical practice serves the function of both consciousness raising and 
theoretical investigation, but the notion of "gaining control" and ideological 
change must be dialectically related to a more general economic, social, and 
political movement for change in the society at large. As Mao asked 
rhetorically, "Where do correct ideas come from?" 

3. Writing Degree Zero and Elements of Semiology, op. cit. 

4. Christian Metz, Language and Cinema, trans. Donna Jean Umiker-Sebeok 
(The Hague: Mouton 1974). Raymond Bellour is concerned with "segmentals" 
and "supra-segmentals" in film, which are linguistic concepts. He presented a 
paper on the supra-segmentals in Gigi at the Milwaukee Film Conference in 
November 1975. See also his "The Obvious and the Code," Screen, 15, No. 4 
( 1974 - 75 ). 

5. Umberto Eco, A Theory of Semiotics, trans. David Osmond-Smith 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1976). 





6. Stuart Hall, "The Determinations of Newsphotographs," Working Papers in 
Cultural Studies, No. 3 (1972), p. 65. 

7. Ibid, freturn to page 2l 

8. Roland Barthes. "Rhetoric of the Image," Working Papers in Cultural 
Studies, No. 1 (1971). 

9. In semantics, a seme is a unit of the signified. The seme is that quality 
which is signified by the connotation, e.g., richness. Both Barthes and Eco 
conclude that in a semiotic sense the sum of all the connotations in a given 
society, the sum of all the "semes," define the society's ideological 
presuppositions. 

10. Umberto Eco, "Towards a Semiotic Inquiry into the Television Message," 
Working Papers in Cultural Studies, No. 3 (1972), p. 114. 

11. Hall, p. 66. 

12. La regie dujeu: L'avant scene du cinema, No. 52 (1965). Translation 
mine. All further citations of dialogue are cited and translated from here. 
[return to page 3I 

13. Christian Metz, Film Language: The Semiotics of Cinema (The Hague: 
Mouton, 1971). 

14. Laura Mulvey, "Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema," Screen, 16, No. 3 
(1975); Daniel Dayan, "The Tutor Code of Classical Cinema," Film Quarterly, 
28, No. 1 (1974); Raymond Bellour, "The Birds," trans. from Cahiers du 
Cinema, No. 216 (1969), available from the BFI. 

15. Overdetermination is a Freudian concept, brought into current critical 
thought by Louis Althusser and frequently used by Barthes in S/Z. To 
paraphrase Althusser, one can apply his concept to the choices, motives and 
actions of the characters within a traditional closed narrative: the characters' 
choices, motives, and actions are inseparable from the total structure of the 
narrative in which they are found, inseparable from their formal conditions of 
existence and from the instances they govern. The characters' actions and 
choices are radically affected by these instances, determining and also 
determined in the one and the same movement, and determined by the 
various levels and instances of the narrative they animate. The narrative work 
as a whole is also overdetermined, reflecting and responding to the 
contradictions of the society in which it was engendered. See Althusser's For 
Marx, trans. Ben Brewster (New York: Vintage, 1970), p. 201. For a detailed 
analysis of the function and mechanisms of overdetermination in a single 
film, see Charles Eckert, "The Anatomy of a Proletarian Film: Warner's 
Marked Woman," Film Quarterly, 17, No. 2 (1973-4). 

16. Claude Levi-Strauss, Structural Anthropology (New York: Anchor, 1967), 
p. 82. 

17. Following Levi-Strauss and Jacques Lacan, Barthes sees sexual 




differentiation and the exchange value of women as a structural determinant 
of the creation of both linguistic meaning and commercial or interpersonal 
"contracts" or relations. Such an analysis of the interrelation between psychic- 
linguistic-economic structures is deterministic in its premises, and feminists 
such as Juliet Mitchell who accept these premises do not demonstrate how 
these structures change across history or under socialism or if they can be 
fundamentally altered at all. In this particular instance, I would only note in 
passing that proof of the inadequacy of Barthes' treatment of sexual 
symbolism is that he cannot deal with homosexuality and androgyny but must 
treat the story of a man's unwitting falling in love with a castrato only in terms 
of the antithesis between and "transgression" of an essential maleness and an 
essential femaleness. 

18. Phillipe Esnault, "Le Jeu de la verite," L'avant scene du cinema, No. 52 
(1965), p. 11. 

19. See Levi-Strauss, p. 221. 

20. Ibid, p. 45. 

21. Norman O. Brown, Life Against Death: The Psychoanalytic Meaning of 
History (Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 1959). 

22. Metz, Film Language: A Semiotics of Cinema. 
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The war on/in higher education 

by the editors 

Media studies and communications have been one of the growth areas in U.S. 
education over the past 30 or more years. This has tended to protect the fields 
from some of the downsizing and stagnation seen elsewhere, but now every 
aspect of education is open to decline. As states drastically reduce their 
contribution to public higher education, tuition has skyrocketed. As corporate 
management models are pushed harder and harder, any semblance of faculty 
governance is undermined. Using capitalist thinking, politicians and 
administrators see students as “customers.” Because students and their 
parents are now paying hefty tuition and expenses, they think they are buyers. 
Teachers are just retail agents, there to serve what the consumer wants. 

The irresistible tide of neoliberalism is now eroding the banks of academe in 
the United States. We’ve seen the decades long war on K-12 education 
deteriorate children’s future. Now colleges are facing the crisis with the most 
drastic effects on students who have to deal with self-financing their degrees 
incurring great debt. Upon graduation, if they’re lucky, they face a dubious job 
market in which they are unlikely to be able to pay off the accumulated 
liability (neatly enforced by federal law walling that debt off from bankruptcy) 
anytime soon. 

This isn’t an accident. It is part of a plan, appropriately called the Shock 
Doctrine by Naomi Klein in her book of that name. As Klein explains recent 
history, by creating a crisis, the powerful can then push through their 
longterm agenda with minimal opposition. Public anxieties go up, from an 
actual event turned into an overblown perceived threat (say 9/11) or a 
financial meltdown managed that state and financial leaders have to manage 
to “save” capitalism (without asking why or how). Then the state offers quick 
fixes in the form of magic bullets and these then become new public policy 
and practice. The war in Iraq was such a folly, and now academe is a new real 
estate for capitalist exploitation. 

Thus there’s a flurry of new “problems” and new “solutions,” all within the 
neoliberal framework. Students can’t enroll in the courses they need to finish 
due to overcrowding and under resourcing? Change the requirements so they 
can graduate! Instructional expenses are too high? Increase productivity with 
MOOCS (Massive Open Online Courses)! Faculty resistance to change from 
on high? Ignore shared governance. Administrators out of touch? No 
problem, the same model that shapes a capitalist market corporation should 




work just fine for higher education. 


At the heart of a modern industrial system, higher education is a crucial social 
pivot point. This concept was recognized by the 1960s student movement in 
the United States, and (way too optimistically) that movement also thought 
that it formed a fulcrum that could change the system. In retrospect, now we 
can see that the fact of the Vietnam War and a universal military draft for 
young men built pressure within the college sector that student activists used 
to push for all kinds of change. With those two conditions ended, the urgency 
disappeared. But the basic fact remains: higher education is crucial, and 
getting control of it and setting its goals and agenda are once again 
undergoing critical change. 

But to understand what we see going on now, we need some basic reference 
points as to what is really going on. We think there are at least four key parts 
of the process. One is the Shock Doctrine of proclaiming a crisis, one so 
profound that immediate action is needed, with loud declarations that market 
solutions can solve the problems. Two is the offering of vague Magic Bullets to 
solve the crisis. These usually turn out to be untested, speculative fixes—often 
backed by venture capitalists or other interested parties with a financial stake 
in the matter. Three is to Maintain a Churn of activity and controversy so that 
no one proposed solution gets carefully considered and analyzed. Four is to 
Ignore or Hide the real economic situation of higher education and especially 
the labor issues involved. 

We’ve seen the results of this strategy in K-12 education. Drum beating about 
genuine poor performance by some schools and students was used to turn 
public attention away from longterm problems of communities and 
economics. Quick fix educational policy makers proclaimed charter schools 
the Magic Bullet answer. Now that we have some track record on that move, 
it’s clear that a few charter schools, actually very few, work well, but overall 
they do no better than what we had before. And often their performance is 
worse, and they produce new problems such as further segregating students 
by race and class. And, it turns out, many have a remarkably high failure rate, 
often closing down within a few years. Similarly, No Child Left Behind was 
passed as a solution on the Federal level, over the thoughtful objections and 
questions of experienced teachers. It’s turned into a testing agenda nightmare 
that serves no one: not students, not parents, not teachers, not communities. 
Faced with this, a new proclamation from the right wing think tanks is that 
the teacher makes all the difference, so we just need those who are 
“succeeding” and the freedom to fire all the rest. 

How does this calculated churn work for higher education issues? Currently 
MOOCS provide a good example. A few pilot “courses” offered online have 
“enrolled” tens of thousands of students for a masterful remote lecture course. 
But such a course is not for credit, not meeting any perceived need, has a 
massive attrition rate, and is free. Dazzled by the numbers, and the low cost 
(free, basically), politicians and pundits immediately took up the cause to 
push for colleges to start using MOOCS. The University of Virginia provided 
the most dramatic example of this folly. The head of the Board of Regents 
(Trustees), a real estate entrepreneur, finding the university’s new president 



not moving fast enough in implementation, had her fired. Fortunately the 
faculty and students pushed back big time, and the decision was reversed. It 
turned out the head of the board, with no previous experience in higher ed 
administration, had simply read an incredibly optimistic opinion piece in the 
Wall Street Journal about MOOCS, and that was enough to convince her that 
Virginia had to move fast and furiously to implement it. 

On a recent panel at the Union for Democratic Communication/Project 
Censored conference, Anthony Nadler gave an excellent summary of the 
different motivating factors at work in the MOOC phenomenon. He sees 
different players with different ideas and goals: 

1. Egalitarian and digital Utopians see MOOCS as offering access to high 
quality teachers for all, globally, and without institutional barriers. 

2. Market solution people see MOOCS as a model of efficiency. Essentially 
it’s a broadcast model of one to many, one-way communication. 

3. Branding campaign administrators see it as perfect for getting high 
recognition, especially among international students. 

4. Managers engage with it as fulfilling a vision they have of being able to 
manage everything, including now the teacher/student interface that 
had previously been personal and site-based. 

5. Some journalists and pundits and parents are star struck by the celebrity 
culture aspect of MOOCS: the superstar prof performing for you in a 
virtual venue. 

6. Silicon Valley power people see it as embodying their values. 

7. Venture capitalists see it as a new opening opportunity for investment 
now for a big payoff later. 

What we can see in the discussion of MOOCS is a mix of some folks with 
sincere beliefs, others with lots of optimistic hopes, and a certain amount of 
cynical or self-interested advocacy. There’s also a peculiar kind of collapsed 
thinking. MOOCS are found to be a magic bullet solution for all kinds of 
different problems. Precisely where we might find reasoned discussion, 
exploratory questioning, and thorough vetting of claims—an academic setting 
—we now find alarms, wishful thinking, and stampedes. 

Sincere teachers try to make sense of the phenomenon, while politicians and 
outsiders try to create a panic for implementation. Lost along the way is 
history and memory (in fact, there have been long-standing distance- 
education projects for decades: what could be learned from that?). Smothered 
are any common sense pedagogical questions: Who evaluates student learning 
and how do they do so? What kinds of learning lend themselves to this 
approach and which ones really do not? How does this work for younger 
students, or those struggling with college level education, or those needing 
advice? Who sets the core curriculum in such a system? Who is responsible 
and who is accountable for success and failure, for problems and solutions? 
The pundit chatter never seems to go this far into the matter of how such 
courses might function. Nor do the politicians who promise instant solutions. 

Against these core questions of classroom quality and the nature of education, 
economics become a crucial factor. The actual stratification of higher 
education reveals “traditional” learning and experience is the norm at the top 



tier elite colleges and universities. At the bottom are vocational based schools: 
both community colleges and for-profit outfits that seem more connected to 
market realities, if you don’t look too closely. There’s a complex set of 
contradictions here. Middle class parents often feel they must pay for their 
children’s college to give their kids a toehold on the future. But it’s a time 
when costs are high and rising. The mid-20th century idea of “putting yourself 
thorough college” usually seems only within reach by students taking out 
massive loans. Upon graduation, with debt and debt service, college grads 
form a new class of indentured servants. 

While in college, students are put in the position of trying to imagine or guess 
what they might study to be prepared for future employment. But in many 
fields, more and more overseas outsourcing takes over the jobs. Some people 
beat the drums for STEM fields (Science, Technology, Engineering, 
Mathematics), for example, but many of the tasks done by the worker bees in 
those fields can be and are outsourced. Similarly, jobs that used to be thought 
of as needing to be done on site, such as accounting, can be done elsewhere in 
a digital bookkeeping world. Media production, once thought of as local, is 
now easily moved anywhere with lower labor costs. Just look at the end 
credits for any spectacle and special effects movie. 

The real crunch, and where the most important center for effective resistance 
and change lies, is the university labor situation. Unionization of faculty is 
now expanding into new areas: state schools that were once thought 
impervious to labor organizing are now opening up. Systems that once paid 
only token attention to lecturers and adjunct faculty now realize that at least 
two-thirds of teaching in many colleges is now done by faculty off the tenure 
track. These folks must be an integral and strong part of the union. And often 
graduate teaching and research assistants are already an organized labor 
force. Another new development is the effort to organize part-timers by 
region, recognizing that they form a coherent labor pool even when teaching 
at different campuses under different specific rules and situations. 

Neoliberalism’s relentless logic is to privatize everything, including social 
goods such as education and health. Resistance to it can be built on the 
combination of self interest and group affiliation connected to clear social 
goals. The crisis politics, panic fixes, churning discourse, and hiding of the 
economic stakes can be confronted by insisting on careful analysis, 
methodical procedures, reasoned thinking, open discussion, looking for 
underlying causes, accounting for complexity in systems, and respectful 
attitudes to all the participants. All of which, not so incidentally, are exactly 
what colleges and universities are supposed to be doing anyway. 

John Hess 
Chuck Kleinhans 
Julia Lesage 
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